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The Mus Es, to the Editor 1 the 
' Berwick Mu Aale. 15 


LONG have we vid our empire to 


maintain, 


Along the Tweed, and rule oder Ber- 


wick's plain, 
That we with all our infl'ence, might 
infpire 


| Each aer was, with more than : 


» _ 


mortal 
But, _ an” by ev'ry ſwain ad- 


' Careſs'd, eſteem'd, beloved and ecru, 
Let we to few will ever condeſcend, 


The envyꝰ d ſavour of our ſmiles to lend, 


But woded now and nobly Bain d by 
thee, 


With pleaſure we, to Berwick croſs the ; 


EL - fea 
| From 0M Parnaſſus” top we take our 


| "And on the famed Halydown aliebt, 
Where Scotia bled, thro” all her nobleſt 
8 = veins; 


And, with her blood, o 'erflow'd the . 


reg plains 3 


; Pat tho! old Lot boaſt aa honours 
ven England land claims ſoperfor might and 
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rey Perfar a ramedy, 18. 6d 


nut to return, we mount our royal 


throne 
On Hall zdownz, 1 as our o 
Thence we give laws to all the human 
race, 


Who edürt our ſmiles and our amd 


altars grace. 


Thanks for — real, geod Editor, and 


care 3 
Thou 3 malt our genial inflence 
ſhare! 


Go on, go on and all our will diſplay, 
Ind fates and kingdoms alt thy with 


obey, 
ve gs th ſhall be thy hogour and thy 


That tuture ages mall extol thi naine ! | 


| Given at our Palace, on Men, 
| this fifteenth of January 1787 
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FUE fun has vaſſed his ſeuth- 


ern boundary, and is again 


returning towards the northern 
climes z but winter is ſill-in its 


meridian, and the foil ſtrongly 
he, 


bound with frozen fetters. 
ſkater, . pleaſed with the ſlippery 
plain, flies over the poliſhed ſur. 


face with amazing ſwiftneſs. This 
is only here, indeed, a pleaſin 


and heakhful exerciſe; but in H 
land, it anſwers many valuable 
purpoſes, The multiplicity of ca» 
nals in that country, when the 
ſurface is congealed into a cryſtal 
road, affords a path to the peaſant, 
on which he travels with the | 
neſs of a bird. He carries, with 
the greateſt eaſe, the produce of 
his little farm to market, and re- 
turns with pleaſure to his family, 
before the ſun has reached the 
weſtern verge of day, _ 
The winds that bear on their 
wings the freezing particles of the 
north, ſcatter the grofſer yapours, 
and render the atmoſphere clear 
and ſerene, The ſtars glitter with 
redoubled luſtre, and the ſilyer 
regent of the night darts her bor- 
rowed beams with uncommon 
ſplendor. But the groves, the 


he is wholly a ſtranger. 
ficial wants which form ſo lage a 


meadows, and the 1 


ſerted ; a death-like lence reigns 
t the Pinched with © 
cold, the labourer haſtens to his 
due and joins his family ſeated 


amidſt the vales. 


cot 
round the blazing hearth. Hail, 


ye ſoft ſequeſtered, ſeats of inno- 
cence, where ambition, that dread. 
ful ſcourge of nations, is unknown; 


where content ſmiles amid@. the 


rural repaſt, and where the lun. 
ry of modern times hoy 8”. 
. admittance ! Surely, if happineſs 


has not quite forſaken the. earthy 


the has taken up her abode within '_ 
the narrow limits of the peaſant's 
cot. The weighty hand of paper. 


ty is there, indeed, too often fek 
but the more poi 
diſappointed pride | 
The wants of nature only a flat 
the ſequeſtered tenant oh vale z 


ſhare of the miſeries of thoſe wha 
moye in a higher ſphere. 80 
cluded from the noiſe, and 


urey, 


frauds and artifices of the practiſed 


of the city a ſlranger to the 


villain; in bo danger from the _ 


thief that conceals. himſelf 


the mantle of darkneſs; nora 4 5 by 2 | 


! 


„ _ * 
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# 


_ of the 'north, 


_ vity.' Like the 


1 
23d On Ecclefraſtic and Civil Government, 


. 


ed with the fear of being ruined 
by a fraudulent bankruptcy z he 
eats his frugal meal with fatisfac- 
tion, and ſleeps in peace beneath 
bis homely roof, till the beams of 


the morning call him again to toil, 


What pleaſing object ſeems yon- 
der to decorate the dreary waſte, 
and ſmile amidſt the frowns of 
winter ? It is the early ſnow-drop 


of the garden, raiſing its head a- 
| bove the carpet of the ſnow, and 
-expoling its tender form to the 


piercing” blaſts of the northern 

ale. "Frail, little harbinger of the 
foring Thy appearance, even 
amidſt the piercing cold, excites 
the pleaſing idea of returning ſum- 
mer, when the earth will be again 
enamelled with flowers, and the 


| ' Kttle ſongſters of the ſhade fill 


the groves with harmony : when 
tuneful Philomel will warble her 
melodious ſtrains in the night, and 
the early lark ſoar aloft to hail the 


cCheerful bluſnes of the riſing dawn, 


How greatly is the power of ve. 


getation diſplayed in this delicate 


plant, this little leader of the 
flowery tribe | It pierces the frozen 
glebe, and opens itſelf a 


of "contraſting its own delicate 


-whiteneſs, with the mantle that 


covers the ſurface of the ground. 


The ſouthern climes now glow 
wich the heats of ſummer, and the 
inhabitants near that pole enjoy a 

| Þerpetual'day ; while the wretched 


inhabitants of Greenland are ſur- 
rounded with perpetual night, 


But why are they called wretch. | ? 
75 require order and regulation 


ed? They have certainly their 
pleaſures as well as we, and wiſh 


not to enjoy what we call happi- 


neſs. Placed in the frozen regions 
where darkneſs 
s for almdſt- half-"the year, 


* they are inured to the cold, anc 
A's 


the winter is Uietr ſeaſor of feſti- 
provident bee, 


wa? * 
„ 


ei at the bottom. 


ſſage : 
through the ſnow, as if deſirous 


mer, and ſpend the dreary ſeaſon 
in the caverns of the mountains, 
Theſe are their cities, the ſcenes 
of their ſocial converſations, their 
feaſts, and their mirth. Perbaps, 
in one of theſe ſubterranean man- 
ſions more real pleaſure and heart. 
felt ſatisfaction is enjoyed by this 
ignorant people, than by the more 
poliſhed nations of warmer climes, 
in their ſumptuous palaces, Na» 
ture ſeems, indeed, to have blend. 


ed an equal portion of pleaſure and 


pain in the life of every individu- 
al, though both are of a very dif- 


ferent kind ; for what is ſtiled 


pleaſyre by one, is often conſider. 
ed as diſguſting by another. Hence 


we form falſe ideas of happi- 


neſs, and are too often induced 
to think our own portion more 
bitter than that of our neighbour, 
But, alas ! we know not the ſecret 


cares that prey upon the heart; 
we ſee only the pleaſures that float 


upon the ſurface, without being 
able to perceive the pains conceal 
We ſhould: 
therefore do well to be contented 
with the ſtation of life in which 
Providenee has thought proper to 
ace us, and to remember that, 
our lot be not the happieſt here, 
we ſhall enjoy hereafter an ample 
retiibution. © 35 0 7, 95; 
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An Eſſay on Eccleſiaſtie and Civil 


_ * Government, _ 
HERE are, two things which 


amongſt men, viz. what relateth 
to heaven, and what relateth to 
this world. The things which re- 
late to heaven, we call Eecleſiaſtic ; - 
and the things which relate to this - 
world, we call Civil. 

Order cannot be preſerved in 
the world without Governors: 
whoſe buſineſs it is to obſerve 


* 
* & 

7 

1 
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whatever is according to order, and 
whatever is contrary thereto z and 
to reward thoſe who live accorde 


| ing to order, and to puniſh thoſe 


who offend againſt order. Witli- 
out ſuch a wiſe regulation the whole 
race of manki 


reditary corruption, there is an in- 


nate deſire in every mau to obtain 


power and pre. eminence, and to 
appropriate to himſelf what be- 
longeth to others; which is the 
ſource of enmities, envyings, hat- 
reds, revenges, deceits, cruelties, 
and many more evils ; wherefore 
unleſs men were kept under ſome 
external reſtraint by the laws, of. 
fering the rewards of honour and 
wealth agreeable to their deſire, to 
thoſe who do good, and threatens» 
ing the loſs of honour, wealth, and 
life, to thoſe who do evil, the 
whole race of mankind muſt ines 


© „ 


It is expedient therefore that 


there ſhould be governors, to 


keep the multitude of mankind un- 
der regulations of order; and 
that thefe governors ſhould be per- 


ſons ſkilled in the knowledge of 
the laws, full of wiſdom, and the 


fear of God. It is expedient alſo 
that order ſhonld be maintained a- 
mongft the governors, leſt any one, 
thro” luſt or inadvettence, ſhould 
allow offences againſt order z. and 
this may be beſt effected by an 


appointment of governors of dif- 


ferent degrees, ſome, of higher, 
and others of lower. authority, 
who ſhall be 


Governors in matters Eccleſiaſ- 


tie, dr ſuch as relate to men's con - 


cerns with heaven and another life, 
are called Prieſts, and their office 
is called the prieſthood z but go- 
vornors in civil matters, are ſuch 
as relate to men's concerns with 


this world, are called Magiſtrates, 


and their Chief, where ſuch a 


/ 


muſt inevitably: 
periſh, ſince in conſequence of hee 


eth the honour to himſe 
eth it from the Lord. 
claim honour to themſelves, on at- 


2 honour and wealth 


| be governed themſelves 
by the laws of ſubordination, + 


— 


\% 
\ as 


On Ecclefiaſtic and Civil Government. f : 7 
form of government prevaileth, is 


called King. | "i 
With reſpe& to the office of. 
Prieſts, they are to teach mei the 
way to heaven, and likewiſe to 
lead them therein; they are to 
teach them according to the doe» 
trine of their church derived from 
God's ward ; and they are to lead 
them to live according to ſuch . 
doctrine. Such Prieſts as teach the 
doctrine of truth, and lead their 
flocks thereby to goodneſs of life: 


and ſo to the Lord, are the good 


ſhepherds ; but ſuch Prieſts as on» 
ly teach, but do not lead to good» 
neſs of life, are the evil ſhepberds; 

Prieſts ought not to claim to 


themſelves any power over the 


ſouls of men; inaſmuch as they 
cannot diſcern the true ſtate of the 


. intefiors, or heart; much leſd 
ought they to claim the power of 


opening and ſhutting the kingdom 
of heaven, becauſe that power be⸗ 
longeth to the Lord alone. 8 
Dignity and honour ought to bos 
paid unto Prieſts on account of tbe 
ſanctity of their” office ; but a wiſe 


Prieſt giveth all ſuch honour unto | ' 


the Lord, from whom all ſanQiry 
cometh, and not. unto | himſelf ; 
whereas an unwiſe; Prieft attribut- 
and tak. 
hey who 


* 


count of the ſanctity of thei 


Ss; 


lvation of the ſouls committed to 


their care ; but they who give 


honout to the Lord, and not to 


themſelves, prefer the ſalvation of _ | 12 ; 


ſouls to honour and wealth, 


honour of any employment is nut 

in the . perſon of him who is:.em- - © 
ployed therein, butts only annexed. _ _ 
to him on account of the dignity... 
of the office in which he is employs - * 7 


ed; and what is thus annexed _ 
doth net belong to the perſon em- 
ployed, but to the employment it- 
ſelf, being ſeparated from ihie per. 


3 z3', * 4 > | ti 
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private perſon, and the governor 
who — that the = 


employment. All perfonal honour 
is the honour of wiſdom and the 
fear of the Lord, 

Prietts 5 8 inckrauct the 

eople, to them by the 
— of inſtruction 3 peer 
and righteouſuefs of life z but they 
ought not in matters of faith, on 


any account, to uſe compulſion z 
_ inaſmuch as no one can be coms+ 


led to believe contrary to the 
dictates of his underſtanding. E- 
my perſon ought to be allowed 
he peaceable enjoyment of bis 


| religince opinions, howfoever they 


may differ from thaſe of the 
Vr ieſts, on this condition, that he 
maintain them quietly and peace - 


ably but if be maketh diſturb- 
ance thereby, he ought then to be 


ſeparated from the community 3 - 


for this is according to the laws of 


order, whereon the prieſtheod is 


_ eſtabliſhed. 


As Prieſts are pretend for the 
adminiſtration of thoſe things 
which relate to the divine law and 


| ſervice, ſo Kings and Magiſtrates 


are appointed for the adminiſtra. 


tion of thoſe things, which relate 


to civil Law and Juſtice, 
Foraſmuch as the King cannot 


extend his liogle adminiſtration to 
| — perſons and eaſes, therefore 


prepare governors under him, 
eoeeach of them inveſted 
the power of adminiftration, 
that of the King cannot be 


5 3 Theſe gover nors taker 


collectively conſtitute the royalty : 
but therein the Ring is is the aer 
and the head. 

Royalty infelf.is not in the pers 
fon. of any one Wut is anne ved to 
the perſon. King who fan- 
cleth// that royalty is in his own 


LD. 


80 | On Beolfaftic and Civil Government, 
ſon, When be is ſeparated from his 


government i in his N are ; 

alike umnWwite, | 
Royalty eonſt derb in 

according to the hws of Mrs | 

and in decre wo 


ing thereto from 2 of jutt. 
ice. He is a wile Kin ho con» 
ſitereth the law as his pan. 


and he is an unwiſe Ki 

conſivdereth himfelf as Poms. Wola to 
the law. The King, who an able 
eth the law as his ſuperior, ans 
nexeth; reyalty to the law, and 
maketh himſelf thereto ; 
beeauſe ho knowerh that the law 


/ is Juſtice, and all juſtice as fuch is 


divine : but the King who confi. 
dereth himfelf as faperior to the 
law, annexeth royalty ro himfelf, 
and fancieth either 4 he hiwfelt 
is the law, or that the law; which 
is jultice, is derived from himſelf; 
in this caſe he elaimeth to himſelf 
that which is in fes nature Er 


unto which he nevertheleſs - ought. 
to be in ſubjection. * 

\ The law, which is jufliew; ought 
to be enaRted by perfons 


therein, who are at the fame time 
fall of wiſdom, and he fear uf 
God; and the King and his ſubs 
- jeRs ought rare} to hve in 0- 
bedience thereunto. He is a true” 
King, who Rveth in obedience to 
the Jaws of his ki „ and ſete 
retly herein a good example to u 
ſubjects. 

An abſolure Monarch, who fans . 
cieth that his fu are | 
faves, and that of confequencg lie 
hath @ right to their lives and pros. 
Levers 7 he exerciferl ſuch 4 


* 


Fbe King to be as ed 


_ according to 18 Toe the realm, 
_ in any wife to be injured 4 0 
word or deed ; tor hefes 


open the public wed . 
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„A ihe dls oft of error SF „ieh 
8 (ENSURE „i tüx, Weh all 
men of merit pay to the 


lie; it is a folly to pretend to 
eſcape it, as well as a wenknefs 


to be. affe&ed. by iti there's no 


ach but 9 


defen 
unt ſeat ee 
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ſure and UerraQtiony it does thr in · 


creaſe by ſuch endeayours Wil ity 


enemies. It is a poor and m 
pretenee to Cr "touke it ap- 


pear by 255 bing the ktaults or 


others : * is ſomefrüng to ſparkle 
among diarhonds ; vs ts ſhin -q 
— pebbles is neither 
ſire nor F ctbdt! b il % d 
expoſes us not fo" much to ustred, 
40 out good qualifies! ff We has 
no defects of Our I we” ſhodld 
not take fo mich” leaſtite as We 
do tos remiark'd ects in others 
we ſpeaæ ik of Uthers to fecom- 
mend ourſelves 4 ati N . ore 
from an eſteem of dur dun dp 
nion, that we e Lor the 8 
lities” of others, han : 
eſteem of their" Werit We E Ste 
the reputation of tome to pit 
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er Ie yelled \theſt6ndit}off, 


ception, , Juſtice ſeems. more thing bot trath * 

a een ie natur 4.800, vod of the Phe 
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exquiſite d he 1 to ee 
back to your 
a heroes = — —_— snd «holy 
— a0 ſee the A: 
progreſs of to aten tlie 
circumſtances fi led to their ex · 
altation, and by What :imeans/their 
downfal: was $i What's 
wide Beld forMobatiry h And how 
glorious „ e 
—— Rr oo ol 
inſlamed with 4 pd ? 
and an r — ac 
s I'Nayytin! a word, 290 
picking ve maße i glorious thun · 
to know the thiftorpiof the Whole 
world 1: deen alen, — 


end on the 

— — Neck 

able to — " 
- Papils Iuaſſure you F am 

jnfluined: te a defire* of des 

ſtudies, and from henceforth-· 

food ee, 

! 55 te 1.4.3 


t fed upon / 
K ver 


Furor. I do not wiſſr you to 
up all other kinds of reading 
ther; 2 change, and eſpecially | 
for . a8 GEN will agreedbly" 


A FIVE Tutor and bis Pupil. 


| amula.; and open your. ideas 
equally and you will thus re- 
turn to your more ſerious ſubjects | 
with greater avidity.— »Tis the 
more trivial volumes Which I-am 
averſe tio. 11 
Pupil. 4 periectiy underſtand 
yon but if a man * genius in- 
clines him 10 any; particular = 
of reading or ſtudy, would 
wiſh to ſtop this, and make 
follow what he does not . 
and cannot, of courſe, make any 
Pr reſs in ? r 436117 24236 5 
= I would. by no means 


balk a man's genius, provided it 


is turned to an uſeful and mauly 
ſubject. Was this to he the caſe, 
and all were compelled. to follow 
the ſame ſtudies, we ih; uld not 


pollibly have ſuch adepts in the 5 
various arts and ſciences as we 


now have. It is f in frivolous pur 
ſuits that a man's genius, ur to 
ſpeak more properly, his depra ved 
taſte ought to be balked. So that 
I do not ſay, that every individual 
mult follow the ſame ſtudies which 
1 have been diſcourſing upon, to 

the very height, if his talents lie 
another Way -I only mentioned 
them as ſtudies. which every one 
Would find their advantage in (and 


abſolutely neceſſary. to be known, 


in more than a ſuperficial manger, 

by every one Who makes the 
_ leaſt pretenſion to be a ſcholar or 
a gentleman). and more particu- 


larly — them to readings of 


an inferior nature. n 
Where the is not parti- 
evlarly otherwiſe inclined, I — gn 
none more worthy of a man 
zention.—Do not ine I 
to make religion à ſecondary 
PRE. this certainly ought: to be 
our very firſt care 3 hut we will 
talk of this ſome ather time 1 at 
Preſent I am only te be * 
Hood of what is 15 nerally meant 


by Learning. I. ſhall aſh at pre- 


dent enlarze upon the "ſtudy of , 


portunity 3. at rojo Lore | haxe 


branch of Hiſtory. Whberg 


15 5 . 


229 
other things, ſuch, ag the various 
arts and ſcienees, , which are ne - 
ceſſary to be known, in à great 


meaſure, by every one Whom 
more important avocations do 


forbid ʒ but not tobe tp 


9 4 toy: aa 1 | 
ſaid, our particular 
way, or we,inend make — | 
our primary object. Nor, indeed, 
is it poſſible for any one man to 
be deeply ſkilled in every branch 
learning. —Let him turn bis 
thoughts to the 14 oleful and 
entertaiping to himſelf. 

But of theſe things will ack 
more largely at ſome future op- 
only. 
endeavoured to dire taſte in 
ſame meaſure bad in leit 


Papil, Lou only ſay in * 
meaſure bad z I wiſh . would | 


be more explicit. 


Tutor. I ſay, in ſome meaſure, 


becauſe I do not entirely condemns . 


Novels, Romanges, and 
kinds of reading of equal ge 


ance 3 where they are the, beſt uf 
the kind (and good many are) I 
gave you. my — at firit, for 


approying of them. —I have en- 
deavoured then to direct dart, 
which indeed is very blameable 
when carried to exceſs, and | to 
conduct a wavering mind to the 


ſtudy of what. FF worthily wo 


his yang a + 
wpil. What von Fay. 5 
Travels and Voyages f— | | i * 


Tutor, Theſe 1; N 


are written by real 
and people to de depended), 
n they; _ „ iculac 
acquaint Wi untsy. 
7 een ol 2 
of, people f as, in hiſtory 
wh 8 in a more — yk — 
1 indeed you, have only 2 
ing en eke 
Arn bon 
t n ie 


bs 51 ' "7-4 


oh 


ye 


8 2, 


98 
* 
. 


every place 


1 would adviſe you to look ſor 
mentioned in your 


. hiſtories'and travels, in a map, or 


cular ; nor ſhall you in thoſe more 
noble ſitudies you have now re- 


7 commended to me. 


— 


Obdtained the 


globe, which I Will 1 'S, care” to 


provide you with. 4.9 
' This wilt de doubly drdvins 
elf ; delides, it is Yoſſi. 


either cleatly to underſtand many 


parts of _— or common con- 
Lerdiges, ut à competent 


knowledge of Geograph 
an, Wen 18 am 12 1 


mall improve as much from the 


lecture you have now given me, 


as 1 1 from any former one; 
b I hope 

yore wh uſe of thoſe 1 have al- 

ready received as can be expected. 


FTuiter Indeed 1 have no faul 
to ind but come fine'a 


morning muſt not be entirely ſpent 


in this manner; the health of 4 
| body i is of as much conſequence 


that of the mind ; for Ne As the 
Lat cannot ſubſiſt without the 
er 80 to horie,— + 

With all my heart 1 


* 
ie ve you will not fay, you 
ever found me flow in this parti- 


— — 


ENARACTER or be 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


LEXANDER, who was "Je 
in the year of the world 3646, 
was the ſon If Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon and Olympia. When the 


news of his birth was announced 
to his father, He had juſt gai 
intelligence 


ine d 


that Parmenio had 
gained a battle over the Illi ians 3 
und that the * e e had 
ferit to the Olympic games 2g 
prize. Theke glori glori 

events induced him to ſay, « — 
a prince born in the midſt of ſuch 


— 


Peeſp 
eible 3 
to NEE his ſucteſe 


that I have got a 
thanks to the gods noi ſo much for 
having beſtowed him npon me, as 
for having given him ms 
your lifetime, as I have reaſoit to 


ſucceſſor worthy 


1 have made as 
nature the happieſt giſts i a yoble 
elevated genius, capable of inveſti. 


going 


of his pupil. His firſt flady was 
biftory, that for kae, ike 
of inſtruction for 


kind ode 


— ho Bind. 


muſt Grid be wan 
and he-intremed they 


. ee 1 | 
— williog' what þ e 

mould have a complete edi 

he wrote immediately to Aden 


in theſe ferms: 41 acquaint you 
a ſon 1 1 — 


dif 


believe that you will make dim 
of me.. 
Alexander had received ; from 


ng every ſcience ; he hid a 
brilliant; imagination, and 
conceived the dee peſt propoſitions 


with rhe greateſt facilityt in a 


word, reafon in him feemed' to 


forerun maturity. Afiſtorle ſoon 


diſcoyeved ie excellent qualities 


examples with n ks 
them. When Alexander had 4 4 


tained his thirteenth year, Art. 

ſtotle began to form his jud ow 

And gave him rules for alert 

— nating betwern true and falſe 

reoesſoning t niorality 
ſtudy, as the Vafis of prudence aud 


was his nent 


wiſdum 1 he then gave him Juft 
ideas of the moſt a > virtues, 
ſuch as temperanee, engnanimity, | 
clemency, i and numanit y. 
Whilſt ne made him acquafated = 
with rhetoric, he taught him that 
which is necef- 
ſary for a privee 4 ther iy fay,d 
language more replete with Conte 
than figures,” more — 2 thiah 
ornamental) abounding mers with = 
matter thin words. | Ariltotle in-. 
fſtruRedhim/alſo in poetry, not as 
an art which he ſhould” mike hm 
peculiar ſtudy, but that he mig 
not be un n its Eats | 


ties. Alexander's taſte was rod 
refined not to feel ſenſibly the el 
fects of inchanting numbers. | He 
accordifigly held Homer In the 
gresteit eſteem, und conſidered 
hrs works as the molt perfect pro- 
duction of human genius. "He 


f a king, ſuch as already animat- 
ed his Feat : he there found 
| models of that iurepidity and 
magnanimity Which plowed within 
him, Plutarch tells us, that he 
was fond of reading and conver» 
ſing with men of letters. 

Alexander was ſcarce ſeventeen, 
when fome Thraefar s, ſubjects of 
Macedon, having revolted whiltt 
Phihp was engaged in a expedi> 
tion, he marched againſt them at 
the head of the'remainder of his 
father's troops, took their city 7 
aſſault, drove out the inhabitant 
and 3 it with citizens of 
different mmm se. 

Upon the death of Philip who 
was treacherouſſy ſlain, Alexander, 
then but one and twenty, mounted 
the throne of Macedon t and'from 
that moment his conduct and cou- 


eee ee a 


rience. Diſdaining the artjfiges 
of policy and negociation, he re- 
ſolved, that ſtrength, diligence, 
and activity ſhould conquer his 
enemies: 91 at the be- 
ginning of ils reign had endes- 
voured to throw off their allegi- 


and Alexander became more ab- 
ſolute tnan Philip had ever been. 


had laid down in the pur ſult of his 
great eligns, As he was endued 


culties that ſeem inſurmountable, 
proved no obſtacles to him. His 


engaged in obtaining the affeQion 
of his ſubjects: he then Tigorouſly 


Vor. III. 


cbaracia of Mlentnider the Great. | 


It would carry us fat 


there met with ſentiments worthy 


tor 
backward in followin 


He — purſued the play he 
with an enthuſiaſtic ſatisfactiongn- 
 Imparilality, however, compels 
us to acknowledge that Alexander 
was 4 mixture of good and evil: 


with the firmeſt relolution, diffi. 
attention was at firſt principally | 


Puniſhed thoſe who had been 


29” - 
guilty of murdering his father, He 
gained the hearts of his whole 
army dy a ſpirited harangue on 
the ſtate of their country. ' | 
carry, us fa beyond. 
our deſign to enter into his wars 
and conqueſts, ns the glory of his 
arms againſt the Perſians, the 'Ty- 
rians, &c, &c. would fill a volume 
with victorles. In his expedition 
to India, aſter having compelled 
he petit kiogs of that country to 

bmit to his arms, he was woun- 
ded by an' arrow in the leg, upon 
which occaſion he made that me · 
morable ſpegch recorded of him. 
“ The whole world ſtiles me "by 
ſon of Jupiter: but. my wound 
makes me feel that l am a man.“ 
After Porus was obliged to ſub- 
mit, Alexandet aſked him how he 
chole to, be treated “ Like a 
king,” replied Porus. Do you atk 
nothing elle reſumed A 
% No, ſubſoined the captive 
prince, / thele words comprehend 


1X #X- 
Lo 


every thing,” Alexander, touch- 


ed with his greatneſs of ſoul,. re- 


ſtored Porus his kingdom, and 


went in ſearch of other conquelts. 


rage ſurpaſſed all that could be ä 5 When the M :cedoni 3 Fi J ! 
expected from his age and expe- he would carry bis Ar ages 


* 
* 


oo far, and they. 1 
him, he 


ſaid, to them, 4 Return to your 


native country, daſtardly defer. 
ters of your king, and boal}, that 
you have abzndoned bim. Fur 

my part, I will here find either 
ance, were compelled to ſubmit, N victory 


4 yol 5 de ſpair of, or 2 
glorious death.” "This ſleech che 


great prince of Conde bighly ad- | 
mired, and uſed” often to road. | 


virtues and vices were blended, in 
his compoſition. Nothing could 


equal his greatneſs of; ſoul, or: his 
lentimems 3; he teſtified bis, libe- 
-rality upon 1 occaſion from 


11 


= +a 


his earlieſt youth; and bis intre- 
pay in ſurmounting every ob · 
tacle that oppoſed his career, 
may juſtly entitle him to be 
{tiled the architect of his own 
power. The deference and re- 
ſpet he paid to the wife and 
daughter of Darius, whilſt they 
were his priſoners, do him the 
higheſt honour, and place him in 
this inſtance, upon a level with 
Scipio i thereby extending his em- 
pire 'over himlelf and his ſtrongeſt 


F 4 


ons. Would we could pay 


him the ſame eulogium in his con- 


deſcenſion to Thais; or that we 
cculd ſay the burning the palace 
of Xerxes at the requeſt of that 
celebrated courtezan was | 
great mark of his weakneſs. 
on the other hand, his friendſhip 
when once teſtified, was ſincere 
and immutable; and, in return, 


de met with real and diſintereſted 


friends; a happineſs ſeldom con- 


| ferred on royalty. After the ſiege _ 


go | 
is ac- 


of Tyre, all his good. 
Feemed to degenerate, 
tions appeared tinctured with cru. 
elty and /injuſtice, His uſurpa · 
tions and invaſjons were unpae 
ralleled. Intoxicated with power, 
his arrogant ambition knew no 
bounds : ſo true is it uninterrupted 
-profperity is not to be ſupported 
by human nature. In a word, 
this prinee had all the virtues that 
adorned a hero; but theſe were 
carried to madneſs and fury 
whilſt he was bereft of thoſe. eſ- 
ſential to a. prince, and which 


conſtitate him the father of his 


he terrors of death had ſeized 


on his mind, and to drown them 
in intemperance ſeemed at length 
his fol e employment, At the laſt 
feſtival he gave, he drank what 
was called the Cup of Hercules, 
containing an enormous quantity 
of wine but he had ſcarce come 
+ pleated his draught ere he fell 


7 


0 


b Lord of cui. 


* 


4 


cular—forget not one—there is 
cheriſh—yon ſaw him die?“ 
died in the 'field of glory, after 


and you—pardon me—ls this what 


death, the end of al my woes | 


- hateful* union ny dear” 
WE "© "LIE 


5 
from his ſeat. A fever. enſued 
when finding there. were hy | 5 
er any hopes of life, he gave his 
ring to Perdicas. Beidg alked to 
whom he reſigned bis empire, be 
anſwered, * to the molt worthy,” 
adding, © he perceived they were 
preparing for him ſtrange ſuneral 
ames, and. preſently expired. 
This prince was at his death, but 
thirty-two, years, old, twelve of 
Which he had reigned. 
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* — * 


tell me then every 2 | 


not one that my grief will not 


% Madam, the Lord of Crequi 


having ſaved his Sovereign s life, 
He died, Madam, adoring you— 
whom he never ceaſed to love 


Crequi conld have thonght—you 
are going''— Ah! ir is plain you 
know not what paſſes in my poor 
diſtracted heart : I am going 
am going to die at the Altar. 


hat if Crequi had not fallen.“ 
* O heavens! Why cannot he 
riſe from his grave ? I would 
into his arms — he ſhoold know— | 
he ſhould fee that never love was | 
like mine - never Waswoma no- - 
ſo wretched—I tell you again, 
this day will be witneſs of 7 


no, F will never cor " Crehai 4 
e, ian 


11} ie 


r 1 e 
1 — „ 
1 = : * 

* ' ut. * 2 * "ar. 


7 LAY a." 8 


eee err eee =W8<c=-* 


mall have my faith, my whole 


fe— Stranger, What ails repe 
fool, ye 255 then ſink into that ex 


ou Au tremble you weep.” : 
— , You Rill love him then, 


dex huſband: -who adored—who 


adores you?“ , Who adores 
me [Wha is it I hear ils he 
not a the number of the 
dead? —Can'he be living — 
« Yes, he lives. —“ He lives! 
ah |! where is he, where is he? — 
Let me ſee him, let me run to 
him, let me die in his arms— 
where, wllere is my deareſt Ray» 
mond 1 At your feet, my 
dear Adelaide, 
Chevalier, overcome by 
joy, N flood of tears, 
«art feer—my misfortunes, 
my love, the horror of ſuſfertn 
far from your ot wage have 
— 1 oe 5 features but 2 
faithful lover, 5 
the 8 tenderneſs of h 


| heart, by this token of your lone 


—(He ewe her the bibelet)' 


| —— And you, have Ju pre- 
ſerved the ring be 


— Adelaide 
has juſt ſt eſent her 
hand to her hu , d to ew 
him the ring which ſhe had al- 
ways worn. The Chevalier e- 
vers it with kiſſes and tears of joy. 
Adelaide, almoſt fainting, ſopport- 

ed by her women, recovering her” 
ſenſes, exclaims : It ig—it is 


my dear Crequi ! and an, 


ruſhes into his arms. 1 
The kerb ane aſtoniſhed 
at this ſcene, runs to his mother : 
— “* My ſon, behold your father, 
your lord.“ « My child ex. 


| claims the Chevalier: * is it f my 


ſon I ſee, that h de pros to 51. 
heart?“ 


How undeſeribeadle l the 1 


tion of Crequi and Adelaide ! Each 
is loſt in the ecſtaſies of joy: they 
again. It is 


weep and weep. 
you my dear Adelaide 1“ My 
dear Crequi, I have -found you 
"we ſhall live for each 


— 


enger to ſee again the lony 


extlaints the oV 


exceſs of 
ſear; and oceeds — —/ A 
— "OS 5 e is it poſi 


—— had reſtered the vi 


my dear 


5 


| The Lardof c. „ 27 


other “A thonfand times they. 
at theſe- endearing ' wofds z* 
Nees — 
lence, which is the langnage of the 
heart, All their ſuferiag are now, 
forgotten, Their joy their ſelieit 
8 orek, celeſtial d SO 
joy is 10 
y 5 a 
Crequi z they crowd around bim 
they kiſs his hands f they embrice 
his knees : It ts our gobd mat. 
ter, it ia our maſter 1 
Theſe acelamations are Meer by 
Gerard. What is this 1 hear my 
1e, my 
Lord, your ke himſelf ; he js not 
dead.” — The old man forgets his 
and infirmities, N froth” 


univerſal 


Lead me, let ng Mend feel! 
bf el all die wirn T 
One Would have t — 5 " 
the old Bauneret me Tiſh into 
the arms: of Crequii "tz." Itis ö, 
40 my n- 
— my dear father ' F fre thee! 
ain , Ab, my ibn, my o 
— — ſome moments 


Gerard could ſpeak no more. The 


efforts of paternal tenderneſs re- 
vive him : My ſon my ſos 
my eyes hardly ſee thee but dear 
child, this heart that thou reviveſt 
ak thee. O my Gd l tow et- 
reſt thou thy ſervant depart in 
Thou haſt reſtored my 
die content. The tears 
of the Chevalier are his on 7 | 
ſwer : he _ to — fe 
turns, his wi e, ddr , 
ther. n 5 bt 27 
The Lord of: Roi, whods an 
unexpected affair had callel” to 
another part of the caſte, is ſtruck 
by the univerſal acclamations. He 
runs to the [por Lo under that 
appearance of miſery, is incapable 
of recollecting Crequil in this 
. of heſitation, the * 
2 


*%, 


26. | 
lier addreſſes him in a tone of ſen - 
ſibility, , not without ſome degree 


of pleaſantry :—** Nes, my dear 


Roots Jam Cregui. iS am ſo 
muc þ altered by my. ſufferings, 
tat #790 cannot recollect me i but 

art is ever the ſame ; and I, 


ry that. vou wall. be gallen 


0 to. leave me my wife.“ 
to "this dear relation It is you, 
my dear Chevalier 4 Adelaide is 
too virtuous nat..to.te]]l you t 
whoſe. truth; you. will be informs: 


ed that I loved hey, long before 
ſhe. Was) your Wife, and L;thall love. hi 


her to the laſt moment of my liſe. 
Tue deſire to maintain a * 
and, thoſe, of your. ſon-+of * 
was dear to you to re (gv9 ahe 
from the tyrabny df a | de . 


has in denoed my 
than 83 — * 
to To 
Pi have — her eſteem aud 
ho jag My dear — —— i wn 
ner to yqur arms; 
| ather proofs. of gratitude;. tk 1 
Yoy wil b * re due oy wen 
ou Wi permit moe then 
inue . your: moſt. futhſul ant N 
| Gi Nea rg veer „My dear: 
Chevalier,“ he cominued, \© the, 
feaſt was ready. le is Gill — 
happineſs we ſhall. celebrat 


the happinels of Crequiz the: ears. | 


eſt- and beſt oſ friendz. 

Tae happy 'buſhand of Adelaide 
is penetrated; by the magnanimuty; 
of his rival : My:Lordof Renti,: 
fear not on my ſide an unworthy, 
jealouly, which is neither made ſor 
Adelaide nor me, ' Jn her virtue 
and your delicate h6nour, 


neſs. Can I yield to you in 3. 
roſy and en K. „ ie 


1 i Ty 
$ 2 : 


aſtoniſhed, confuſed, flies. 


pup: ys 26.50 
—_ tum 1 ſon 1 e 


I tiave; d with m proof bfrecollefted | 
a infficient ſecurktys Next to or _ Together down they ſunk Wh FIN | 


| gard, you withthe greateſt a 6 


The Lord of Eregais 


Crequi now retires. to aroſe im 
ſelf in a wy er Pore confapypedd ' 
te in nen uation, The papgver 
was worthy of the ogcalian... 
Cheyalier, like another Fass, ge- 
lated. his adventyres. Wee 
company: feel the eee 
tions by which he, had-bes 
tated. Some tears Were 
were ſuon be 2 xranſporta of 
univerſal, joy 7h 140d — 
EXE 

E. requi, int 8. 9 i 
ſo, much * e = 
receive.hjs exculeg,and. f pardon, 

him. All around experignce 5 
beneyalence agg. 1 

;Cleayer was nably.re 
va was the faithful TS 
The grateful care. by 75 wo 


to the venetable 


ent emotion, by | 
— Berit, this pnex] 
He expired Abe ahe Un 
vaſierg. repeating 185 
nethinig mare go * for Gd bag; 
heard my a Lhaye ſees my: 
: ſon again 2 pe 5 . my 
Ses“ — nl g pier 
death; be foundeq'a monaljery 1% 
15 20e tho he 7.0 TO h 
anti ſe. IG 95 
1 1 is anceſtors. ;1agd. had, 
the ſatisfacti  livigg 49 a 
teme old age with, his. dear, Ader 
laide, Their tendern 


mahmdd to dhe Krave wt 

Z 566 140 125 10 lf 78 
« e, er ey ning, SA At, G 
Bas "m6 . wee ad Sith 
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N uly, 177 ſome ble! cal 
1 — Jy, 175; ome b I took a, 
as in fl houſe of Mr. Maſon, 
i reputable tradeſman near \Char- 
ug cross: 1 in this bovſe Lee pied 
he middle apartment, and Fre- 
quently heard the hot unpleaſing. 
ouad of 2 light female foorſtep on 
he floor above me, and on the ſtair- 
aſe. Good a Reg my 
ppening my chamber 5 0. in- 
gg By curiolity with a ſight of 

1 z but cn 18 
> tilled wy wiſh, by my agcid 
ly coming. in at, the 
$ ſhe was Gepping 


Was 


There cv 


on beaut pgb 
1.5 Y, 'thopgh 


ſeſſed e not e a 15 
ep years did an very hand- 
ome. li proceeded, from a look. 
pf de and an Waagen 
ir, Which 


2 in te er gr babite of 


ry wg die 7 
ny langl ed by 
n dt ee to. 527 ſomes. 
nas mare of the fair pick, 
lided by me. Mrs. þ 

nl y informed me of all the k oo 
elatie to this. young "woman, 
hoſe name ſhe ſaid Was Willi ame; 
bat the had been eee to 
er by à perſon whom the had, for- 
terly* known, and who. had kept 
little ſchool at- Horſham, in Suſ- 
*; that ſhe had d and. 
oarded with her about. four 
onths, paying regularly for her 
niertainment at. end of the 
ek; that the never went out, 
ut to church, which ſhe daily fre- 


e Park: that no creature had 
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9 15 that ue {> 
| "ber 571 


en 


ſomething uno nk ins ſituar 
ereſting in ing uncom monly Lor this Her fo 


young. perſon, earn . 


| 85 21 


Fein tg e 8. en 


2, and J entered.” 


to have one friend or ee, 


Puented, or to take a walk round ; 


29 
come to viſit her, nor had even a 
letter been' directed to het, Gince 

ſhe Had been under her, roof ; that 


ſhe wis"of a grave, but 215 of. 
melancholy ca , work ere 2 
her needle, ſeemed. fon of read 

ing, and ſometimes ſung Tweet y 
in her own c amber, when the 
thought no one could Rear her z 1 
that the often declined 1 


ing her to the public' ga 3 'nor 


could ever be preyay ed vp 
fit "ive minutes at 3 + Oh. n "the 
" mens 


+ 135 in the 
country, T de much wilted 
to 0 $4 did not, expeRt t h x 


"Fro 91 15 batt 015 aac 
roi to. Da an) onable 
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one of thoſe 
haye been ow 
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ſorrow 4 pity Miſs Y 
noe &; ber confine 
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privately married, ber hu 
would either write, 5 ol 
and. ſhe wonld ne 

his, abſence z and if ſhe” was w 
ſhe ax red to be, a virtnops ſingſa 
woman, it was almoſt in poffih] | > | 
ſhe ſhould be ſo totally ooconnece” - 5. 
ted with the whole world, as bet 


1 ere by 1348 
n er p ex gmy oth 
vain, . * air my ry, ow. 


up alt hopes of being able to unra · 
vat! her, deſtiny, and endeavoured 
to 'baniſh her intirely out of my 
mind z when one evening a loud 
rapping at the: door, and the en- 
trance of a perſon in a ſedan chair, 
who inquired for Miſs Williams, 
_ revived mine and my landlady's 
curioſity, who flew out of her par- 
lour, and lighted up a gentleman 
nearly of my own age to her young 
inwates apartment, and W out 
her on candle, and gen u fie 
ping into a cloſer adjoinla 1 . OC 
Williams's room, fat herle If down. 


to liſten to the converſation. 5 


In about three quarters of an 


bour 2 ſurpriſed and ; os d 
Y den en * like . 


er. 
ere 
briek, 17 
55 es. 1 from her 
ment, w ich ſhe now quits 
pl 0 l, 7275 55 out for help Nan he 
ew. ts, and. found the, he ok: 
folate ei Williams kneelio 
e ground, with a ly al 
5 40 vainly i 
x Fee a lifeleſs body, whoſe & weigh 
| ed tos onderous f Ke 
ſtreugth. ' T zided, her wh "ail of, 
mine? and ovr lindlord coming to 


our aſſiſtance, we with ſome diffi- * 


E laid the corpſe, for ſuch it 
now was, upon the bed. 


in a few minutes. Durin 


terval, the unha appy 752 ſhe wed 
every. ſymptom of the deepeſt ſor- 
row 3 ſhe fixed her eyes upon the 
lifeleſs form that lay before ber, 
and exclaimed, “ Oh! he is gone! 

my father, friend, and benefactor ! 
At the ſame time, drops, chafing, 

ſprinkling of water, and every 
other means, Were uſed to "all 
back the parting ſpirit which had 
o * left its lang — 


The 22 of Mi iſs nne. 


man of the hoffe and tie Tor edu, 


ſeryant was inſtantly , . — 5 Toes neſt ſhould erg 


paiched for aſt urgeon, who 5 55 
this in- 
had been liſtening” to all the dil- 


_ courſe that 
to his death, Mrs. Maſon was 
_ attendance on the afflifted fair one, 


what the had diſcovered 


, 


manſion, "I when 
had vainly tried to ade Er. 2 
nated. blood flow from the > 
vein, and ſteadily pronoutlc X47 
life was fled, diltraRtion ſcized on 
the now wretched maid j' ſhe'tore 
her bair, beat her breaſt,and! hardly 
was n from doing violence | 
to herſelf. At len . oor 
come by the too Reon 
of her paſſions, the” 1 5 | 
away, from whence the'v 4 Te 
vered to a ſtate of lan; 
faction, and ſeemed inf geh 
around her, In this melancholy 
ſituatlon he as conye eyed into 
D ro where I left ber 
Is Maſon, and returned vp 1. 
d have a conſultation. 1105 the- 


to determine in whar mis 
progepd, on this e: FED 
event. . ag 

My lajloH# had dei 
the yokets, of the © dbcealt 
found neithe of ty or K 


105 F 
47 my ca could tile yh 


* was, In his pot 
ere Bank of En bills to che 
amount of two hundred 


one-half of which were'endorſed, 


io a ticular} 
Mary Vie, 

7. all "hive 2 Are 
ig What manner aa coy d, when 


landlord, 
Nee credit of N hou 


17 for A 
purſe unwilling” that u cb» 


A; 


obſerved, Tide his wife muſt know 
more of the matter than we, as 


paſſed between the de- 
ceaſed and Miſs Williams, previous 


accordingly ſummoned from her 
and queſtioned ' with 're ago 
auditory 3 but all our i ities 


fruitleſs : ſhe ſaid Mils"W Miau 
only called him * A 


The Hiſtory of Miſe Williams 36 
th zm with the reſpectful manners abode, of her deceaſed friend, ſay- 
on ea ionire Luger z while ing ovly that he bad been. her bee 
. | he ſeemed to treat her with the nefactor from, her earlieſt years 
aner tenderneſs of a fond and and that ſhe had no other irjepd 


abſent father, ky bak... 
long ws  landlady's information © I then took upon me to perſuade 
did not juggeſt the leaſt- rule for her to be ſo far communicative 
our conduct in the preſent "difficult withregard to hey departed 7 
criſis, her huſband inſiſted on her as might relieve the people of the 


3 8 


* endeavouring to perſuade Miſs houſe from the irkſomenels of their 
on Williams to acquaint her with the ſituation, and to relate by what 

” | name and abode of the deceaſed, chance ſhe became acquainted with 
* that he might be conveyed home her benefaftor, I framed my ad- 


that night, and ſave them any fur- dreſs towards the weeping maid 
ther . 3 but after all her moſt with all the ſoftneſs and gemlencl(s 
earneſt enquiries, ſhe received no I coul -poiibly aſſume : ihe beard 
reply from the almoſt petrified me patiently, and even ſeemed to 
Miſs Williams, but, « Alas 1 ſuppreſs her ſighs, aud ſtop her 
know not.“ flowing tears, to liſten to; my 

I confeſs I was ſtartled at ſuch 23 3.. and when I had. ceaſed 
an auſwer, and began to fear her ſpeaking, ſhe roſe, and with, a 
reaſon was diſordered by the ſhock of the moſt perfe&.innocence, aud 
her ſenſibility muſt have received all the firmne(s which - 
fromthe ſudden death of one whom truth, replied to my, 7 
I conſidered as her parent or guar- the following words; 4»... 
dian. I therefore adviſed her be- * The deepeſttrace than 
ing immediately let blood, and upon my memory, 
 ſulfered to give full vent to ber my exiſtence, is, that 
ſorrows, without being interrupted when a child, in a very vie 4 
or impor tuned for the preſent, by houſe at Guildford, unde e 
any farther queſtions, With much of a pariſh-nucſe, who tre Ar, 
difficulty I obtained a promiſe of moſt inhumanly. 151 F E PLATES 
profound ſilence from Mrs. Maſon, _ given ſome of my breakfaſt . 
and leaving the fair mourner in , Intle Mitten that cried Jor hunger; 
poſſeſſion of my apartment, took Which ſo enraged. this, gel wo. 
a bed at the Hummumsz. wan, thet the fell, upan 7 ; bear 

On my return home in the morn me molt unmercifully.,.. +... 
ing, I found the ſearchers had en- © h ae ;t mes 
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tered Mr. Maſon's houle, and a ment, my ever dear benefattor poſ. 
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very riotons mob was gathered fing by, andy Manny py rie, 

Found it, who threatened to pull it humanely ſtept in and reſcued me 
7 down, if they were not ſuffered to from the hands of my ty tant, He 
— ſee the corpſe of the man whom had juſtice enough to, inquire, into 
"i they faid he had murdered. When the cauſe of her ſeverity, and un 
12 I had, made my way through the being informed of ity became. more 
- croud, I foond both Mr, and Mrs. 'intefeſted in my foronr.. He let 
Jer Mafon in the utmoſt diſtreſs, dot me on one of his knees, and placed * 
5 knowing how to act, as Miſs, Wil- the kitten on the other ang uhe en 
be liams, 1 to all appearance in 1 firoked it, ad ſubbed, gut, * Ab. mo 
ſer | her perſect ſenſes, perſiſted ſtill in poor pully 1“ he caught nie in hes 
4 D any knowledge arms, and ſermed delighigd with | 
ene, family, profelion, or / the tenderpels of h exprefion.io = 
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the innocent cavſe of my ſuffer. | 6ſb4l" thine, 
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ings. He gave the nurfe 3 proper 
. d bade her to take care 
of the child and the cat, and he 


Would call to ſee them again in a 


5 * 


When he left me, I thought 
my little heart flew after him, and 
His idea was never abſent from 
my mind. I could not then be 
above fonr years old, and yet I 
think if I had never ſeen him more, 
1 never ſhould have forgot him, 
His was the firſt voice that had 
ever ſoothed my infant ear with the 


ten days he returned, and brought 


an order to the nurſe to deliver me 
to him, which ſhe moſt unwillingly 
'obeyed ; but poſitively refufed to 
let me take the half-ſtarved kitten 
with me, unleſs he would pay her 
a guinea for it ; he complied with 
her exorbitant demand, and ſo ret» 
dered two little animals happy. 

Prom this ſcene of miſery I 
was conveyed to à very decent 
+honſe at Horſham, and treated 
with the utmoſt kindneſs by the 
perſon to Whole care I was en- 
'truſted —I remaiaed three years, 
during which time 1 ſaw my be. 


_ *nefaCtor but thrice. At the expi- 
© ration of that time; I was removed 
to a Khool inthe ſame to vn, kept 
by two filters of the name of 

1 


rr 
the 3 | 
' ſchool Was broke up The young- 


« eft ſiſter then brought me to this 


1, and there 1 continned till 
der of them died, and the 


houſe, and recommended me to 
the care of Mrs, Maſon, © * 
% During the ten years I. lived 
with thefe good women, Treceived 
an annual viſit from my friend, 1 
Found he aa ys paid a year before 
hand for me, and left ten guineas 


in the Hands of one of my miſ- 


treſſes, excluſive of my common 
 expences for clothes, and other ne- 


ceffaries, in cafe 1 ſhould be ſick, 


or he ſhould fail to come at his 


ee #1 7 1 ra x _ : 
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about forty pounds, wh ul 
belonged to me, as it was the ſur- 
lus cf the money that had. been 
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which was .perterslly 
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the nd of "ly, or beginning of 


For the laſt three "years 1 
ſpent ar Horſham, I way 'conriny: 


ſaw, my friend, I would inquire 
his name, and how 1 became {tj 
titled to his goodneſs ? But rhe 
moment 1 beheld him my reſoly: 
tion vaniſhed. No words cin 
ever deſcribe the reſpe&ful ten · 


| ly ng that the next time 1 
e 


dernefs 1 felt for him; "and 1 


ſhould readily have perfaaded my- 
ſelf that it was filial love, if f 5 
not ever recollected the particular 
cirzumſtances which had firſt in. 
troduced me to his notice. Fata 
timidity, which has left me as to- 
tally ignorant of every thing that 
relates ro myſelf, as I'am of my 


mY 


patron's name or family! 
The good Mrs, Tyrrel, when 

the left me in this houſe, give my 
ds, which ſhe ſai 


left fn her bands for my uſe. She 
bid me keep up my ſpirits, and 
ſaid when my father / for fo ſhe 


always called him) came to Hor- 


ſham, ſhe would let him know 
where ſhe had placed me. The. 
good woman lived 10 fulfil her 
promile ; for my- departed friend 
informed' me, Ei night, that fhe 
died about, a week. after he ſaw 


// ß 

have now, Sir, related every 
rf. with which I am ag 
quainted, relative to'my more tha 

father, and my 15 6 La 
implore out advice in th preſent 
criſis. With regard to his der re- 
mains, let them be treated with 
that refpe& 1 owed him living 
and the Jaft n am miſtrel⸗ 
of, ſhall be expended for the pious 
purpoſe. Ham, thank heaven ad 
my departed friend, who had'taken 
care to provide me with a ts 


education, well qualified to get my 
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I feel an anxious: * n 
my future welfare. Fr 
1 confeſs, 1 was: arten with 
the ſpirit of candour and gene roſi · 
ty that appeared in Miſs Williams's 
account of herſelf, A mean mind 
would never have revealed the 
lowneſs of it's ſituation z-and the 
frankneſs with which ſhe acknows 
ledged her's, raiſed her to the 
higheſt pitch in my eſteenis While 
ſhe was ſpeaking, it -oocurred to 
me, from the circumſtance of the 
particular ſeaſon of the year when 
— friend made his annual viſit 
into the country, that he might 
_ be a lawyer, as the months 
of July and Auguſt are the ufual 
time of the 1 and th it 
was likely he might be, like my- 
ſelf, an old bachetor, and _ 
probably haye chambers in ſome 
of our of Court. | 
U pon this ſurmiſe, I ſet ont 4 
realy for the Temple, luckily 
met with rhe porter, deſcribed the 
dreſs and figure of the perſon who 
lay dead at Mr. Maſon's, and in- 


quired if he knew fuch a one? book; 


The man inſtantly; replied, '* It 
muſt be my good maſter, Counſel- 
lor Gl; whoſe ſervants 


were all alarmed at his ſtaying out 
* laſt night, as he has not done ſuch 


a thing theſe ten years, and his ei- 
der brother, Squire G1, 
of Suſſex, came to town this morn- 
ing, aud is now waiting, to ſee the 
Counſellor at his chambers,” 
[ begged of rhe porter to con- 
du me thirher, aad mer the gen- 
tleman he meutiened, Wwhoſe ap- 
pearance confirmed "4 relation to 
the degeafed, Wich the deit pre- 
paration which the time would ad- 
mit of, I informed him of the cir- 
cumſtances of bis brother's death, 
and took occaſion to mention his 
attachment to Mify'Williams, We 


ſet out togetlier in ir. EE 


coach; and the moment he de- 


Vol. III. 


We Hiſtory of Miſs Williahis, 
| bread, by e nor do 


33 
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held the corpſe, nature 
ed the anguinity of brother. 
hood : for he wept nerly. 41. 
The budy was immediately put 
into a coach, and conveyed to his - 
late home. Mr. GI ſaw 
Miſs Williams, | ſpoke kladly to 
her, and bid her. be 'of t 
ſaid, he doubted: not the veracity 
of the ſtory L had told him, and was 
ſure his brother had made a 
per for her in his will, 
and deſired to ſee her and me to- 


. gether, ini, a ſew days, In leſs than 


a week. he —_— — oye 
come to 8 in Scho- 
ſquare, and bring a friend with 
her z upon which ſummons ſhe in- 
treated Mrs. Maſon and man | 


3 but with an air af real con» 

cern for our young friend that af- 

ter the moſt diligent ſearch thro” 

his 3 he had not 

been able to will, nor any 
memorandum wherein her name 

was mentioned, except! dnn af a 

very flight nature, in a pechet- 


old ; he therefore iutreated, har 
to recolleR, if poſſiole, what kind _ 
of connection there had been 50 
-tween his late brother. and her, 8 
and aſſured her, that if the could : 

—— any relationſhip, or even 
promiſe of provilion from him, he 
N do more than juſtice e 

Mts 5 $632 won 
The bazeft: generoye girl edt 
ly declared the had not the! Jeaſt 
claim to his intendedibounty,} and 
without the leaſt befitation at var 


 riation related the ſame ſtory with 


which the reader is «already gc- 
quaited. I faw Mr. G———eP; 
countenance much moved, during 
her artleſs tale; which when ſhe 
had fiaiſhed, * e produced the pock-- 
et-book he had none. 55 
. which were unly thete few w 
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which 'was fourteen years 
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day taken a female child under pened: 1 had ſpent the evening at 
my protection, whom I mean to Paris, and did not return to Clig 
educate and proyide for, as ſhe is nen-court till half paſt twelve 
friendleſe, and of an amiable diſ- o'clock-'1 immediately retired to 

_ poſition, Her name is Mary Wil- my chamber, and was in the aft 
fim. bpvʒf undreſſing, when | was:ſurprize 
„% ͤ Now, madam, ſaid Mr. ed with the report of a gun, or 
62, Im fully convinced piſtol, | and inſtantly afterwards, 
you are the perſon here mention- with a cry. of diſtreſs... The re- 
ed, from the' particulars of your port was fo loud, that 4 imagined 
own ſtory. © Your candour in re- it to have been a gun fired off in 
lating it deſerves a reward: and the garden, cloſe to the honſe. I 
my reſpect for my brother's me- luſt no time in taking my dauble 
mory inclines me to ſulfil his wiſh, barrelled gun, which I always kept 
I will therefore, to-morrow inorn- loaded, and hurried: with. my ſer- 
ing, order my lawyer to draw up vant, who was alſo armed, into 
a deed of gift, which ſhall convey, the garden. I jnſtantly fired off 
to you the ſum: of one hundred my 2 attentively liſtened 
pounds per annum, during your for fome time, but beard nothing. 
life » and if a match worthy of We then conjectured, that it was 
/ Your merit ſnould be propoſed to one of the, gardeners, who had fi- 
Fou, I will then add one thouſand ed off his gun, probably ſuſpecting 
Pounds to it, upon your wedding- ſome idle people wers lurking 4. 
day. ln the mean time, accept bout the houſe, or were rollin 

of this ſum (preſenting her with the garden, which hag. frequently 
the hundred pounds in bills, which happened, as moſt of the families 


8 nad been found in Counſellor who have houſes at Clignen-camt 
= A 's pocket, with her name retire to Paris in the winter, and 
i | indorſed) as a preſent from your have only a gardener to take care 
late benefaQtor, and may yuu long of the; houſe and garden, | Theſe 
enjoy my little gift“ gardeners frequently fired. off their 
Mr. GI might have gone guns about nine or ten.g'clock, to 

on much longer, without inter. ſhew that they were upon their 
ruption.—Gratitude had overpow'- guard; ve therefore concluded 

_ ered every faculty of the gentle that it was upon this acgoumt that 
Williams's ſoul, and left her but the gun was fired, yet could not 
juſt ſtrength ſufficient to throw account for the cry, of diſtrets 
herſelf at his feet, burſting into a that ſucceeded the report. The 
flood of tears Mrs. Maſon was next day, however, my gardener 
"truck dumb with aſtoniſhment, came to me, and informed me 
and ſtared at the good man, as a that I had ſaved a gentleman's life, 

_ ſupernatural being. For my part, by critically firing my gun. It hap- 
+ «© although unuſed to the melting + pened that, a gentleman. had. ſpent 
mood,“ I found it neceflary to ap- the evening at Montmartre, and 
ply my handkerchief to my 2 was returning from thence to PI. 
and remained ſilent, becauſe I Tis, by the way of Clignen-court, 
could not ſpeak. and Chapelle, as: thinking it the 


ay fiufeſt roads he had not paſſed | 
= Yd my gates, immediately under m7 


| Extrat? of a letter from Paris: more than three fcore yards from 
Con months ſince the follow. garden wall, when a fellow fired 
Dig ſingular circumſtance hap- large horſe piſtol at him, without 
{ ä * 4233 tv 
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| leading from Paris to 
| The gentleman then haſtened to 
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faying a word ; although it was 
fired within two or three paces of 
him, yet the balls happily miſſed 
him. The gentleman ſeeing ano- 
ther piſtol in the villain's hand, he 
inſtantly cloſed with him, and 
threw him down; they grappled 
together for ſome rime, but the 
robber proved the ſtrongeſt, and 
got the gentleman under him at 


| this moment he cocked his other 


piſtol to ſropt the poor gentleman, 
when I fired off my gun; little i» 
magining the villain was ſo night 
me, or I could eaſily have taken 


nim. Upon the report of my gun, ju 


he fled win ſuch precipitation, 
that he dropped his piſtol,” which 
was in the mo found ' cocked 
and loaded with '@&brace of balls. 
The gentleman, thus providently 
ſaved from uffaſſination, had the 
preſenee of mind to obſerve the 


route the robber took, which was 


acroſs the chaſſe, to the great'roud 
te Denis, 


Chapeſte, litfle#th6re than a quars 
ter of a mile frum Clignen- court; 
ſitnated upon the road between 
Paris and St. Denis; here it a 
guard of the Marechauſſee , to 


rhem he related what bad happen- 


ed; three of them were up, and 
their horſes were ready ſaddled 
and bridled in the ſtable. They 
loſt no time in the purſus, for 
they took the robber before he 


got into St. Denis. hk appeared, 
'that this fellow, whoſe name was 


Jean 'Mazarier, had followed the 


buſineſs of robbing-for ſome years 


upon the roads aboiit'Paris, and 
had frequently eluded the vigilance 


Paris, where he had a wite and 
family} but, the better to carry 
on and conceal his practices, he 
hired an obſcure lodging at St. 
Denis, from whence he would ſal. 
ly forth to commit his depredati- 


la ch pelle ſar la grande route; ce 
fait, ſon eorpo mis ſur une Font} la 


ons, and afterwards retreat to one 


or other of his lodgings,” as ne- 
rtments 


ceſſity required. In his a 
at St. Denis, was found à great 
number of articles which he had 
plundered at various times. He 
Was committed to the goal” at St. 


Denis, and tried at Paris h WA 
ſentenced to be broke, and then 


put upon the wheel, where he 


Was to remin t. he died. The 


French expreſſion is thast! ae Po, 
reparation condemne # avoir tes 
bras, jambet, cuifſes; et reius rom- 
s vif, par Texecutenr de la haute 
iſtice, ſur un echaffaud, qui, pour 
cet — dreſſe, au village de 


face tourute vers le ce pont y 


5 9 
n. laira a Di 
vie 1 ſes bietwacquis 


roi... 2 t (4 C333 eK An 


Thie dreht fonte , 


put in execution witk alt it hör. 


rors the 18th inſt; abel ſour 


o'clock in the aſtsrwoon. The es. 
valcade' arrived from Payisj the 


demeuter, tout, er ſi, lng tems 
Dien lui conſer vera 42 


ſor, and the two executloners 7 


tended by a party G the Ct 7 
—_—_ 


In the rear were twe or three 


Horſe, and of the Me 


coaches with certain officer 


N - 


ter the priſoner bad ſpent '@ 
half an hour in prayer and <onfef. 
fion, he mounted the ſcaffold; to - 
gether with the prieſt and the ex- 
:ecutioners 3 the erimiaal was a 
- moſt wretched ſpectacle, he Was 
ragged and dirty, and = Jon! 
black hair in great diſorder j his 


| ; beeard had not been cut ſinge his 
He followed ſome bccupatiom̃ yr confinement. he was au neo W. 
mon tall, ſtout, well · made fellow: 


but a counten ange the moſt diabo- 
ucally horrid I ever beheld. One 
of the executioners appeared u. 


fraid of him, for he trembled ex - 
ceſſively when he approachect him, 
| * . 2 | 2 - pe. | 
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and was obliged to be encouraged, 
by. the other exeeutioner to do his 
buſineſs, The unhappy criminal 
did not appear in the leaſt terrifi» 
ed with his approaching fate z he 


calmly looked upon the horrid in- 
ſtuments of torture with ſurpriſing 
fortitude, and ſurveyed the im- 
menſe concourſe of ſpectators with 
Atten tion. ; j 27s 

He ſeemed to lay himſelf down 
on the croſs with as much indiffe« 
rence as a man would to ſleep; 
andias the executioners were ty- 
ing his legs and arms to the heb, 
he deſired them to bind them faſ- 


ter. The prineipal executioner 
then, with a large iron inſtrument, 


in ſhape ſomething like a cricket- 
bat, gave him the coups on hiy 
lege, thighs, and arms, which at 
each ſtroke he broke ; this he did 
with wonderfuldexterity apdalerts 
neſs: he then gave him, acrofs the 


| Nomarh, What is called the coup 


de grace. This ſtroke of favour, is 


ordinarily meant tp put the erimi : 


nal out of torture 3 but it is ſome» 
times given with greater or leſſer 
foree, according to the atragiouſ- 
neſs. of the crime — Sometimes 
they are ſtrangled immediately af, 


ter their limbs are broke ; but no 


ſuch- faycur was allowed this cris 
minal; he received only a very 


light ſtroke acroſs his breaſt, which 

daut added to his miſery,—The exy 
ecutioners now took him from the 

_crolſs,' and trufg'd his broken limb 


under his body, and tied him upon 
the wheel, wih his head hanging 
over the wheeh -The execution- 


ers then left him, and walked. a- 
bout the ſtage, converſing and 


laughing with the moſt ſavage un- 


concern. The confeſſor did nat 
leave him a moment, but gave him 


all the- ſpiritual comfort that was 


in his power, aſſur ing him, that 


if he had repented, and confeſſed 
all his erimes, the Almighty God 


would bave mercy upon him and 
| i4 3 
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* executioners then pnt {ms 


be doubted oot but he would be in 
Heaven as ſaon as the laws of his 
country, which. he had violated, 
were ſatisſied i and that his ſuſfer · 


lags were now vary at an end: 


and begged him to reflect, thay hi 
Saviour had ſuffered greater tor. 
tures for the ſalvation-of mankiady 
In this manner did he. convert 
"with him for more than two hours, 
the wretched ſufferer frequently 
telling the confeſſor what dreade 
ful agovies he was in, aud praying 
to he ſtrangled i but he never ones 
greaned, or cried aut, Fxcept at 
The conſeſſor us ſeated ſo nigh 
me criminal, that bis hair frequent. 
ly touched the knees of the prieſt, 
who: was ſo much aſfeſtad, that be 
was in tears the whole. time, and 
I believe could; na langer endure 
the dreadſul ſcena, for he went t9 
the attending. officers. pf juitice, 


poſal of the worthy prieſt, The 


round the malefactor's.neck, and 
ſtrangled. him. The; prieſt for 
ſome. time did not think he wa 
guite dead: the principal. execu- 
-tioner,, to convinge him, put-- his 
fingers to — yep his me 
think, opened his month, and 


$. 
o 


touched his tongue. | 


$4 --3 36] 
This horrid operation being end- 
ed, they untied the body from the 
wheel, and put it in a cart, which 
immediately drove aways eſcort- 
ed by a party of Horſe. to ſee it 


. interr ed. 


The ſtage erected for. this me- 


lancholy purpoſe was about eig. 


FTT e r r 


r 
: 9 * oh” 
8 a . ww 


een feet ſquare, and about eight 
tet high, the croſs ſeven feet in 
ngth, and its diameter about four 


otches cut in it, for the limbs to 
ive way the more. readily upon 


he ſtroke, . : Fa 
of the ſtage was 


At one corner 
he wheel, which had been one of 
be fore wheels of a coach i it wat 
xed upon a piece af wood about 

ee feet high, which turned u- 


The executioners. were well 
reſſed, decent g men. One 


f them, I- obſerved, had two 
atches, and wore white filk 
ockinggs. | ; 
The office of #4 
(crative, and hath not that infa. 
dous ſtigma attached. to. it, as in 
ngland; and, to make it as re- 
pectable as poſlible, he is called a 


ileges allowed him. 
The concourſe of people to ſee 
is execution was immenſe; the 
pps of the houſes were covered 
ith ſpeftators.  * . © _ * 
The curiaſity of the French to 
e execytions, ie, I think, even 
| _ 3 N 
tl am ſorry to ſay, from my 
vn obſervation, Free. 
je French appear to want that 
pmmiſeration, and ſympathetic 
ling, which ſo eminently 2 
punds inthebreaſts of the | 
When a criminal js once con- 


maed, they ſay, it ſignifies little 
uffers, becauſe 


inly proceeds from the nature 
their government ; they are 
voted to the will of their Prince; 


dd from him, they religiouſly 
y obedience to his ordinances 
d mandates, as ſuppoſing the- 


aches. It was placed 8 . 
an 


xecuteur de la 
ute jultice, in France, is -very 


dw much he fi he 
ſerves it. This apparent want 
bumgnity in the rench, cer - 


d as all law is ſuppoſed to pro- 


Grand Monarque as infallible /in_ 
his temporal affairs, as the Pope 


is in his ſpiritual.” _ 


When racks and tortures become 


4 


familiar to the eye, they loſe part 
of their dread ; "2nd. pectators 


may become as callous io the ſufs 


ferings of a criminal racked upon 


the Wheel, as multitudes are to 
ſimple hanging —At this executi- 


on, I never {aw people leſs con- 
cerned, .. I heard ſeveral exclaim, 


when the limbs of the, criminal 
were, breaking, Sacre Dieu cela 
eſt bien juſte, il le merite bien. 
In a country town, where I once 
reſided, there was a man to be 


of 


gentleman lodged oppoſite to the 


place of execution. The lady of 


ing's officer, and has certain pri- acquai 


and humanity, 


her x meſt | 


could. endure to bet iſe 
. 
y replied, that the did 


the a 
creature z he was © YEE 


* 


cat's wite, and her friends, that 
open te ys the gave him no- 
tice to quit her lodgi 

led — — c ng 


There was ſome. reaſon. why 


this woman's 9 uncom- 
monly rouſed. The murderer had 


killed an Avocat of her acquaints 


f- 


. < 


ſuch a diſappointment to the Avos | 
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| racked for murder. An Engliſh _ 


was muck ſurpriaad at 


urs! to which 75 
25 4 fellow. 
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der Neale 


to Wal 
when ſhe arrived there, ſhe was 
0 * an th to mount the Jad- 
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| ance, The murderer ſuſpecting 
this Avocat had cheated him in 


making his father's will, he went 


into the Avocat's office, and with 


a broad ſword cut him to pieces; 


when taken,' he was aſked what 


conld induce him to commit ſo cruel 
a murder? He replied, with all 
the ſang froid poſſible, that he did 


not ſee there was any cruelty to 


kill an Arocat, they were all fri- 


pont, and deſerved to be put to 


{ however, as there is no 
neral rule without an exception, 


. 


| 1 it Was in this caſe ; ; the unfor- 


tunate Avocat was univerſally 
eſteemed for his probity, and his 
fate was ſingularly melancholy, 


for he left eleven children 3 


vided ſor. 
The criminal that is condemned 


to be broke upon the wheel, is ne. 


ver acquainted with his feritence 
till he is led to the place of execu · 
tion, and ſees the engines of tor- 


ture repared for him ; he ma 


ſuſpeck the dreadful death inter 

ed for lim; but 5 is amuſed 5 
the Hopes of pardon, or i fentence 
leſs ſevere than deing broke, till 
the fital' moment arrives chat is to 


c undecetye him. "There's certain · 
Iy more appearance of cruelty 


than of: mercy in this: but it fs 
done with à view that the' law 


ſhall not be robbed of its victim, 


by his becoming his own execu- 
tone ri It is alſo cnſtomary to give 


falſe ſpirits io the unhappy crimi. 


nals, by giving them a qu ntity of 
wine; almoſt to intoxication, Juſt 


| before they leave their Place of 
confidement for execution. IN 


- I ſaw a girl of ſixteen Fears of 
age, who was Geer gre at Montreuil 
nantity of linen 
from her Ante s, Who was ſo e. 


lated with the wine which had 


been 2 her, that ſhe deſired 
to the place of execution: 


der, that her confeflor ſtopped her 
and obliged her to kiſs the 2 
and join in prayers with him. 
This poor girl's fate claimed 
commiſeration. It way a Hr br 
Fence, which the was induced" 
"commit towards the fuppbrt of her 
mother, who had ſeveral &tildrey, 
The value of the linen ſtolen Uid 
not exceed 'fixteen livres i but 
the law is always rigorouſly en 
forced in "France aga aint” every 
breach of truſt in ſerVants. There 
was every extenuation in fave 
of this poor gfrl, and the ought” to 


have been aved, for the was 7 


nently beautifüi. TO 
To conclude this 1 lerter}'fo 
full of 3 11 
matter, I mnt obſerve," that the 
government of no nütio in the 
World takes ſo weh — of A 
themſelves to 3 
bring crimitale | i cn 
ment "as the = "#10 
though T found yt 
be. —* . 1 ä 
rene mer NR 
55 5 {littition in England, 
it miſt” be konfeſſed "thi Wi 
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makes it 1 trave | 
end of the kingdom to tlie x bor 
day or by I Wirhott My 
ene 1 80d 'of being attacked.- 
he ſame may be obſerved ofthe 
metropolis, Paris, which from her 
excellent government, ſecures her 
citizens from the depredations 8 


abandoned miſcreants. I once # 


ed an ingenious Ex- Jeſuſt of my 
acquaintance (who had made the 
tour of Europe) Why he did bot 
viſit England ? He replied, 'thit 
—_ 2 had great curioſny 


land, yet he could not 


think of goin 0 - ian Bob where 
he was certain of being robbed, 


1 hich be could not afford. Your 
ite -d newſpapers,” fald be, are 
tk Iways ſull of robberied and mur- 


ace the rack, and have: an eſta- 


15 pled Marechauſſee, 1 will never 
ber iſit England. As to murders, 1 
A, believe #here are more committed 


n France than in England, Any 


* perſon who will viſit the Morne at 
"a Paris, for one year, may be pretty 
_ ell convinced of the truth of this 
oy {ſertion ; but they are principal 
0 y committed in infamous houſes, 
: rom whence the bodies are thrown 
5 into the river Seine ; nor can I 
21 think it in the power of the Police 
” to prevent it, in, e 


Entertaining Account of the For- 
moſan Sun-Worſhipper, after. 


L £3 


Fg 


George Pſalmaiazar, 


His ſtature was rather diminutive, 
his eye expreſſive, a certain wild · 
neſs in his aſpect, and his dreſs a 


ES ESE 


he was enwrapped in a manner ap- 
parently calculated for the purpoſe 
oi®*{ingularity> Latin he ſpoke 
with uncommon fluency, and 
Greek he underſtood moſt accu- 
rately. His cultom was, to lay in 
ſome field, to riſe at twilight, and 
in the moſt public part of the town, 


a to proſtrate himſelf, and pay t 

— prafoundeſt adoration bs Mug 
ret Sun. He gave a loud utterance 
16. to his petitions; but the language 
1 in which he delivered his ſenti- 
ber ments on theſe occaſions, was li. 
le terally an unknown. tongue, for it 

bore not the leaſt affinity to an 

— | Bnity to any 
No other under heaven. Still to ex- 
* cite univerſal obſervation, the diet 
— of this perſon was of the moſt ex- 


tracrdinary kind; for he eat raw 


y 


 Acerunt of the Formaſas Sus. morſbipner. 3 
fleſh without any bread, and drank | 


lers, and, till your rulers intro- 


wards known by the name of 


1 A T the commencement of the 
. 14 preſent century, a perſon are 
716 rived in England, totally a ſtranger 
4. to our language and manners, but 
f ſpeaking a little miſerable French, 


kind of looſe garment, with which 


39. 
only water. 7 h * #4  #þ| CLOSES . 4 i 
+: Proceeding for ſumetime in this 


ſingular. manner, and being r 
in his public wo 


ſeveral of the learned men of 1he 
time were induced to hold con- 
ferences with this perſon. He e 

preſſed not the leaſt averſion, and 
in retura to their .inquiries, he 
gave the following. ſhort, aceount 
of himſelf : That he was a native 
of the: iſland of Formoſa, conveyed 
from his country by che ſtratagem 
of ſome Europeans, and lunded at 
Marſeilles 3 had travelled tbroygi 


France on foet, into Greece, Egypt, 


and various other countries, but 
had perſiſted in the Formoſan faith 
of the Sun being the Supreme 
Deity z and had conſtantly adhered 
to the diet and regimen; of life, 
preſcribed byUhe religion. of his 
anceſtors, The frankneſs with 
which theſe declarations were made, 
the pertinacity ia which they were 
perſiſted, and above all, the ſingu- 
lar manners and capacity of the 
man, drew. daily a concourſe of 
people to ſee him, and the For- 
moſan Sun-worſhipper became the 


learned were divided in opinion. 
The famous Doctor Mead ſuſpect. 
ed a cheat p but, with all his \accy» 
racy, he. was unable to, detect the 
impoſture. Doctor Gibſon, at that 


time Biſhop of London, was com- 


pletely duped, and that by ohe of 
the moſt extraordinary exertious 
of tranſcendent ability, ever, per- 
haps; diſplayed, The ſuppoſed 
.Formoſan was rigidly queſtioueil as 
to the language of his native couu 
try 4 and as a proof of his complete 
acquaintance with it, he actually 
wrote a grammar, compriſiug cha- 
racters Which he had de viſed for 
letters, different from every orieg- 
tal and modern character known 
to exiſt: he accompanied. this 


grammar with a Copia of Formoſan 


regular | 
eſbip af the Sun, 


- 


eneral ſubject of ſpeculation. The * 


_ being ſatiated, they 


- change 
charged with the commiſſion of 2 


ed, among Which number was 


— 


words, and every grammatical rule 
was laid down with moſt aſtonifh» 


ing preciſion. The whole, in fity 


ſhort, was a maſter- of invyen- 
tion; and ſo im le did it ap- 
pear to Biſhop Gibſon, that the 
mere invention of any man could 
produce ſuch a performance, that 
ad placed the grammar in his ca» 


binet of literary curioſities, - and 


ſhewed great civilities to theauthor 
of it. The good Biſhop was 
mighty ſolicitous to convert the 
ſuppoſed Formoſan from Heathen · 
iſm to Chriſtianity z but the im» 
poſtor perſiſted in his worſhip of 
the Sun; a general abhorrance of 


the Chriſtian, Jewiſh, and Mahome 


medan faith; and indulged his ap- 
petite with raw Heſb. 
This farce being carried on for 
a conſiderable time, whether the 
impoſtor became tired of deceiving, 
or that the curioſity * public 
ame tired 
of the impoſtor ; whether the force 
of internal principle operated a 
in the man, who never was 


vice i whatever was the cauſe, he 
at laſt threw off the maſque, made 


©. a public, and a moſt ingenuous 


confeſſion of his impoſture, re- 
ſerving only this ſecret within his 


 dreaſt— That he never could be 


prevailed on to diſcleſe his name, 
family, or the country which had 
given him birth. All that he dew. 


ſuch a place exiſted ; and, inftead 


of having peregrinated the globe, 


c out of Burope, to uſe his own 


worde, e he was not borne, nor 
had ever travelled.“ "ty , 


This candid declaration, added 


to the extraordinary abilties, and 
inoffenſive behaviour of the man 
as à citizen, procured him the par- 


don of thoſe whom he had deceiv- 


clared of himſelf was, that fo far ter of Mr Savary to hi. 
from being a native of Formoſa, 8 
only had learned from books that 


Lord Pembroke, the illaſtrious de. 
nefactor, from whom the: Univer. 
of Oxford obtained chef. 
_ colletion of marbles. The 

ormoſan being thus laid aſide, it 
became 2 that ſume num 
to diſtinguiſh him ſhould de adopt. 
ed, and he affumed that: George 

No, for the good \deeds:of 
this impoſtor, which be wx 
in atonement, for his former or- 
rors. Having acquired the Ray- 
liſh language in perfection, and be. 
ing otherwite a man of profound 
learning, Lord Pembroke, obſery. 
ing, the ſincerity of his reforms. 
tion, became his patron, andrecom 
mended him to fevers} works of 
literature. He writ an"excellent p 
Hiſtory of Printing, and, applying 01 


5 . 4 


himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew la 
and other oriental language, he at 
became qualified for the ons u 
of a taſk- afterwards aſſigned him, ni 
by which he rendered an eſſential ki 
ſervice to this country, and to ibe Ca 
republic of letters. is taſk was, ol 


The Ancient Univesſa} Hiſtory, br 
the Jewiſh, Babyloniſh, and indeed il i" 
all the eaſtern part of which was ha 
Written by George Pſalmanazar, 
for fo I muſt call him, as his red| 
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dated Grand Cairo, 15 


NED is 
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A Laut- from Mer, Savary, to hit Freind, 


the effects of the general deſola- 
tion, to ſupply the urgent neceſſi · 
tles of his family 3 he was obliged 
to ſell a part of his cattle. This re 
Hurce was very foot exhauſted. 
The unhappy father, borne down 
ly the preſent calamity; foreſaw 
ſtill greater to come 3 preſſed by 
hunger, he went to the town to 
fell bis implements of labour. The 
inviſi ale hand of providence guided 
his footſteps, as the angel former · 
ly conducted the young Tobias, 
Wnilſt he was cheapening ſome 
corn, neariy arrived from Dams 


| etta, he beard tell of the ſucceſſes 


of Maurat Bey, who, after van- 
quiſhing his enenties had entered 
Grand Cairo in triumph. They 
painted the ſize, the character, the 
origin of this warrior; they re- 
lated the manger in which he had 
ariſen from the ſtate of flavery to 
his preſent greatneſs. The aſto · 
nilied country man immediately 
knew him to be one of his ſons, 
carried off from him at t years 
old, A ray of hape revived in his 
breaſt; he loſt no time in convey - 
ing to his family the proviſions he 
had purchaſed, recounts what he 
had learnt, and determines to ſet 
out for Egypt. His wife and-chil. 
dren bathed him with their tears, 
offering up their vows for his fafe 
returu. He went to the port of 
Alexandretta, where he embarked, 
and landed at Damietta. 


| 4 A ſon who had quitted the re- u 


2 


1 of his forefathers to embrace 
ahowetiſm, and who ſaw him- 
{elf encircled with all the ſplendor of 
the moſt brilliant fortune, is it like. 
ly that he will acknowledge him“ 
This idea hung heavy on his heart; 
on the other Hud, the deſire of re 
ſcuing his f. mi y from the horrors 
of famiae ; the hopes of recovering 
« child, whoſe loſs he had long bee 
walled, ſupported his courage, and 
Vor. ul, 5 
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animated him to continue his jour». 
ney ; he eniers the capital, and re- 
pairs to the palace of Maurat Ber: 
he preſents himſelf to the Prince's 
attendants and deſires permiſſion to 
{peak to him. He urges, he ar- 
deatly ſolicits an audience ; his 
dreſs, and his. whole appearance, 
which beſpoke poverty and mis 


fortune, were not calculated to ob- 


tain hin what he ſought for z but 
his great age, that age fo reſpected 
in the Ealt, pleaded in his favour, 
one of his officers informed Mas- 
rat Bey, that a wretched old man 
deſired to ſpeak to him. Let him 
enter, ſays he, The peaſant ad- 
vances with trembling ſteps on a 
rich carpet, which covered the hall 
of the Divan, and approaches the 
Bey, who was repoſiag on a ſopha, 
embroidered with ſilk and gold.— 
The various feelings which oppreſ- 
ſed his mind, deprived him of ut · 
terance, RecolleRing, at length, 
the child that had been ſtolen from 
him, and the yoice of nature get- 
ting the better of his rears, be 
throws himſelf at his feet, and em- 
bracing his knees, he cries out, 
60 2 are my child.“ The Bey 
riſes him up, endeavours to recol- 
lect him, and on a further explzna. 
tion, finding him v0 be his father, 
he ſeats him by his fi1e, and loads 
him with careſſes. After the ten- 
dereſl effuſions of the heart, the old 
man painted to him the deplorable 
ation in which he had lef his me. 
ther and his brethren. The Prince 
propoſed to him to ſend for them 
to Egypt, and to... make them 
partake of his riches and his 
power, provided they would em. 
brace Mahometaniſm. The genes 
rous Chriſtian had foreſeen his pro. 
poſal, and leſt young people might 
have been dazzled with it, had not 
ſuffered one of his children to ac. 
company him. we ſtedfaſtly re- 
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jected this offer of his ſon, and had 
even the courage to remonſtrate 
with him on his change of religion. 
Maurat Bey, ſeeing that his father 
remained inflexible, and that the 
diſtreſs his family was in demand- 
ed imneviate ſuccour, ordered 
bim a large ſum of money, and 


* F 


ſent him back into Syria wich: 
{mall veſſel laden with corn. The 
happy countryman returned az 
ſoon as poſſible: to the plaing of 
Damaſcus. His arrival baniſhed 
miſery and tears from his rural 
dwelling, and reſtored. joy, dom 
fort, and happineſs,” -— 


For the Berwick Muſcum. 


An Ode for the New Year, by Mr 
| h Marton. 


J. 

N rough magnificence array'd, 
When ancient Chivalry difpla y' d 
The pomp of her heroic games; 
And creſted chiefs, and tiſſped dames 
Aſſembled, at the clarion's call, 
In ſome proud taſtle's high-arch'd 

hall, 
To grace romantic glory's gental rites ; 
Aſſociate of the gorgeous feſtival. | 
The Minſtrel ſtruek his, kindred 
ſhrug, : 
And told of many a fteel-clad king, 


Who to the tourtiey train'd his hardy 


knights; 
Or bore the radiant red eroſs ſhield 
Mid the bold peers of Salem's field; 
Who travers'd paganclimes to quell 
The wizard foe's terrific ſpell ; 

In rude affrays untaught to fear 
The Saracen's gigantic ſpear,—- 
The liſt' ning champions felt the tab- 
ling rhyme, | 
With fairy trappings fraught, and ſhook 

their plumes ſublime, | 


£ \ 


R 
Such were the themes of reg 
priaiſe, LL 
Dear to the bard of elder days ; 
The ſongs, to ſavage virtue dear; 


That won of yore the public ear! 


Ere Polity, ſedate and ſage 
Had quench'd the fires of ſendal rage; 
Had ſtemm*d the torrent of eternal ſtrife, 
And tharm'd to reſt an unrelenting age. 
No more, in formidable ſtate, 
The Caſtle ſhuts its thundering 


New colours uit the ſcenes of ſoften'd 


life: fr 
No more, beſtriding batbed fteeds; 
Adventurous valour idly bleeds: 
And now the Bard in alter'd tones; 
r h owns : 
y ſocial ima beguil'd, - 
He moulds bis Bap te Mannen 
mild ; 333 
No longer weaves the wreath of 
. Var alone; To | 
Nor hails the hoſtile forms that grac'd 
the . throne. 5 
And now he tunes his plauſive lay 
To Kings, who plant the civic bay; 
. Who chooſe the patriot ſoyereign's 


6 peace, and art; 


Vh 
Wh 


Ant 


Who ſpread the virtuous pattern 
wide, 
And triomph in a nation's pride : 


nook, 
where Thames, et rural, rolls an art 


tide 3 
Who — to view the vale divine, 
Where revel Nature and the Nine, 
And cluſt'ring towers the tufted — 


o'erlook; 3 
To Kings, who rule a fihal land, 
Who claim a people's yows and 


ray rs, 
Should * Treaſon arm the weakeſt 


hand; 
To cheſe, his heart · ſelt praiſe he 
hears: 
And with new rapture haſtes to 
eet 


gr , 
This —_ morn, that longs to 
With lnckien auſpices, the laughing 


wing! 
35 
ear; | 
re Far the Berwick Muſeum. 
ages #4 | 
95 The Madan to the Contributors 
| to the n Mu . 
ing 
1 To thee, Reb n our ; truly noble 
frie 
ds; The tribute of our royal thanks we ſend, 
2 For Nature's laws as thou haſt amply 
5 Are, b _ henſi ius known 
18 re y thy compre ve gen z 
The devious paths, in which the planets 

ers move, 
1 The fun, the moon, and -all the orbs 
of above, 

| Tho. known to few, to thee are all as 
d plain, 
15 As is the plough or harrow to the fwaind. 
| Nor is the path in which the comets 
ay blaze, 
Ys Andfill the world with terror and amaze, 
2 Unknown to thee, thou canſt their or- 

bits ſhow, 
tz And teach them when to come and 
when to go. 


But what can be too ardous or refin'd, 
For thy aſpiring and diſcerning mind ! 


' The Muſer, to the Contributors, 


yho ſeek coy Science in her cloiſter d 


And „ genial 183. on her 


— 
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| To Pog the Fincher next our thinks 
we owe, 

Who.can ſuch rare and ſolid learning 

ſnew ; 

$0 great her worth, that tho of ſemale 

Our 8 ſhall ber noble 3 


grace} | 
When no man cou'd, or wou'd defend 


our law, 
| She bravely tood, and gain'd the glo» 
rious cauſe, 
Attack'd our foes inthe field, 
And 1 braveſt of their heroes | 
But —_—_— need ve attempt to ſwell her | 
Great Tom Mo Scott Gill trembles at 
| her name, . 
And 2 wou'd behold the meikle 
Than her fage truths and juſt deteRions 
ee 
Great Hurlothund' ro next deſerves 
our praiſe, 
Who ſo much ſenſe, and ſo much wit 
diſplays; 


On hold Newtoale wing he ſoars on high, 
Throꝰ all the regions of the ambient ſky, 
And, 1 ſoars, views Nature's ſetrets 
thro?, 
And goon Fur ſhews her what ſhe ought 
* * to 
None, none but thee of all the human 


kind, 
Could e'er. the depth of Short's grand 


roblem find ! 

The Philomaths ed long to gain 

Its depth-and ſcope, but all nen 
were vain, 

Till thou, endow'd with more than 

8 mortal ſoul, 

In more than words didit ne the 
wond”rous whole! 

We honour thee, great Sir, and moſt fie, 

Thou -evermere on our ri t hand 
ſhalt ſit! 


Vox Populi muſt have our favour too; 
To him our love and beſt eſteem are due, 
Whoſe rous mind by truth and cans - 

ur ſway'd, 


. ay to be our Lord Chief n 


And tall b be ſo: our royal cauſe main. 
tain, 
And make love, peace, and equity to 


rei 


| gn, 
Make all our foes De Scot's juſt fate to 


mare, 
And, in te; rorem, hang them high in air! 


Who boldly dare to climb Parnaſſus? bill, 


And bid defiance to the Muſes will, 
ry 
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Toſs headlong down at once, without 
diſmay, et 

O'er rocks and ſhelves to ray/nous 

birds a prey, . 

That others ſreing their alarming fate, 
May learn their conduct and their ways 

o, . 

Nor muſt we paſs T. H. the faith - 
He, in our ſavour too, is ranked high! 
What though not all can gain Parnaſſus" 


* 


he ight, 8 
And fill the world with wonder and do · 
ee Ugbe: "i 3 L | 


Yet, as he juſtly labours to aſcend, 

His labour mall in laſting honour end, 

And as a proof our love for himis great, 

We make him Short's Prime Miniſter of 
State! „e 1 WY © 

| Given under our Hand this Seyen- 

teenth day of Januaryy 1787, .. ͤ 


Eu * pe. | 
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HARE, how the ſtormy Boreas blows, 
* Attende ? vith cold fleets and ſhows; 
And all his bluſt' ring train's * 
Or biting Eurus joins the throng, _- 
With diſmal clouds that pour along, 
And deluge all the plain. 


The ſrozen earth becomes his prey, 
That Sol himfelf muſt now obey, ' 
His beams do faintly ſhow: ?: 

All nature that was lately ſeen, _ 
All dreist and cloath*din verdantgreen, 
Is now all dreſs'd in ſnow, -©- 7 


N 


How chang'd is now the varied ſcene 
For hill and dale is now the ſame, | 
One vaſt wide waſte appear: 
The eye the boundefs track ſurveys, 
No change relie ves, but dazzling rays, 
Are ſeen both far and near. * 


The limpid ſtream ſcarce moves along, 
Hut as it flows, congeals among, 
The rocks that are in its way: 

A thouſand various figures form 
That ſparkle in the fun at morn, 
And thouſand ſun's diſplay. 


| Atque bundles habitare cds! Dn 


He often I've made the lone 


And how oft have I ſung of my love, 
To the yallies and woodlands around. 


9 
Now Lun riſes clear and bright, / 
And ſpreads abroad ber ſilver light, 

_- Supplies the loſr of day: 
When ſhe again withdraws her beams, 
The Northern lights with livid ſtreams, 


And blazing colours play. ' 


When winter with his frozen hand, 

Has bound in icy chains the land, 
When nights are cold and long. 

May I ſome worthy friend enjoy, 


. 


Whoſe livining converſe ger can cloy, 


| Or bear the ſocial ſong: 


While thro” life's path we hold our | 


"gf Way, , N | bw ae ek f 
In diff rent roads all of us ſtray, 

In hopes of pleaſure there: 
If friendſhip's balni did not beſtow, 


Ita fragrance on us here below, 


Twoud not be worth our care. 


Man's winter will arrive at laſt, | 
Then all his joys are nearly paſt 3. ; 
Death ſoon will cloſe the ſcene 7 


May we then Join beyond the ſkies, 
The happy, where no ſtorms ariſe, 


But Springs ſor ever reign, 
TVEDL, 
For the Berwick Muſeum. 


A PASTORAL, 


Tnſcribed to Miſt Harabuſki, « 


Prliſh Lady, and an intimate of 
Jena, 8 Wu; 
Q! tantum libeat mecum tibi ſordid 


rur 


VIRGs 
72 cor 


grove, 
With my pipe”s rural muſic reſound, 


I cannot ſuppreſs her dear name, * 
(Since perhaps ſhe may ſee theſe "fond 


Jaye) | 
O ye gods! 'tis fair Jena I claim, 


And 'tis Jena alone whom I prail 


th. Www wO4:. Sd + e 
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Not all the „err of the Spring, 


Nor the Summers more gaudy attire, | 


Not all that rich Autumn can bring, 
Can e'er paid thy dear girl I admire; 
Tue blo of Spring ſoon decay, 

And the Summer's fine robes difappear, 
Proud Autumn's rich giſts paſs away, 
But my Jena *s the ſame round the year. 


How light would be Winter'sbleak train, 
Should my prove faithful and true, 
I'd laugh at the ſnow, hail, and rain, 
And all changes of ſeaſon ſubdue. 

Her form the thees Grocps might waar! 
She eclips*d each one yould have ſwore; 
Had you en the nice ſhape and fine air, 
Of the beautiful maid Þ adore. | 


Nor meagowy nor muſieal grove, ' 
Nor can daizies, nor violets gayy 
Nor myrtles divert my ford love, 
Or induce me from Jena to ſtray. 

For ſure ſhe ne er cxuel can prove 3 
She'll at leaft lend an er to my tale 3 
Say heavens ! how pure is my way | 
And her pity at leaſt will prevail 


3 27 1 Py P * 
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COULD I with Phloſtratus Bag 
"Tis Grace on Tweed ſhould be my 
theme, 
Her praiſe ſhould make the vales to 2 
White lit ning ev'ry purling ſtream. 


But of his Muſe I'm not poſſeſs'd, 


No more than that of Pope or Steels p 


Yet though J lull you, Sir, to 
I will Attempt the charms I wa 


For nature with unſparing 
Has deck'd this maid in choiceſt ES 
Her lover's heart for to command, 
Aud ſolely reign within his _— | 

5 
Had P. this N maid ie ſeen, | 
He ne'er would ſing the nymph on un 
And by the - Beaumont's ill 
Unſung wo have remained 


In Grace's ſace the lily frives, 
[ts utmoſt beauties to an! 


To the Giles 


| Anſ who w 
f Berwick, Jenner, 1787, 


Her blooming cheeks, where beauty 
| thrives, 
rg like the roſe at break of day- 


Her nps ſurpaſs the 105 dan 


Her eyes outſhine the ſtar of morn. 
Her hair the fineſt black diſplays, 
And modeſt ſmiles her face adorn. 


But viſive charms, of red cgi, | 


She treats as low, evanid 
In virtue is her chief delight, | 


1 nme — 4 


Hor: eie ms ic ivy and Free * N 


Her ſhape 1s ſymmetr 
Yet Roops to thoſe — 3 


5 Nor does th place ber pridy in polf 


varied Gare ode be eb; 
damen 

— — — to ff * 

But kindeſt ener YET; 


Her charms tho' x t are not dete, 
2 

t n ains 
= e ann der 
[ -"Moxomeo 58. 


| Tore, near. r Berwick, n 5 
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„ To the ab Fr ee le 


To m_ — muſe has ft my foul 


If ever "pity warm'd thy tender tot 


Ah fair one, pity me, — thy name 
part, 

Then me Ma ren my rex PI dil. 

be ſo happy as thy. ROSE, 


' FS 


oj 
” — 
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HIS ' mid.winter month, as 
might be expected, has been 
oductive of very little new 
matter to the political world; 
conſequently our politicians have 
had very little to exerciſe their 
ſpeculative talents upon: exeept- 
ing 3 ccntings ce of their obſer 


vations og the Commercjal Treaty. 


recently concluded with the French 
court. But this -unfortunately 
happeng to be a ſubject which moſt 


of our would;be-politicians, para- 


phicat feribblers, are totally 


ols effuſions of ignorance, folly, 
and ſtupidity we daily ſee black: 
ening the pages of diurnal hiſtory, 
in the various newſpapers of 
the day. This ſame treaty, 
which requires à very compres 
henſive knowledge of the political 

ſyſtem of Europe, and of the pre. 
ent ſtate of trade and navigation 
of the ſeveral powers of the ſame, 
to qualify any man to think, ſpeak, 
and write accurately upon it, is 
yet daily commented upon with 
tue greateſt freedom, we had ab 
moſt {aid with the greateſt effron. 
tery, by men wha ſeem to know 
nothing either of the one or df 
the other; while modeſt ſenſible 
judicious men are afraid to ven. 
ture out with their opinions into 
public view, upon this momentous, 
important, and, to many people, 
very intricate national ſubject. 

And here lies our danger, that 
the great bulk of thoſe gentlemen, 
by whoſe voice the fate of our 
nation is to be determined, either 
are, or profeſs themſelves to be, 
incompetent judges of the matter, 
Go among them, and aſk each 
man priyately or publicly his 
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opinion of the commercial'treaty, 
he expoſes himſelf by giving an 
explicit anſwer, ſaying, © I do 
not know: it is too commercial, 
too intricate, too abſtruſe, for me 
to form any judgment upon: 1 
cannot dive deep enough into it, 
to form. any founded. dpinion: I 
muſt therefore wait further infor. 
matian from thoſe who know: het- 
ter than myſelf, the contents, ten- 
dency, and probable conſequences 
of . this grapd conteſted affair.” 
The conlequence is, that each 
man caſts anchor in the ground he 
belongs to. The court member 
lies implicitly on the ipſe dixit of 
the miniſter, takes his word for 
the whole, and votes plump with 
him; the oppoſition- men follow 
their leaders : and ſo the whole 
will E depend upon the in- 
tereſt of the miniſter, and that 
bane of politics as well as of reli - 
gion—implicit faith, without ers. 
uin ation, free enquiry, or rigid 
FE 
In this fluctuating and uncertain 
mode of thinking about this per- 
plexed intricate ſubject, there ap- 
pears ſomething clear and pellucid 
to ſhine through the 838 
cloud of darkneſs, which may 
ſerve as a guiding ſtar in this our 
political voyage, which we ſhall 
ndeavour to. ſtate briefly and 
clearly, viz! ; + (ie eee 
It is generally agreed on one 
ſide, and not denied on the other 
that the commercial treaty of 
1786 is a copy, or tranſeript of 
the treaty of 1713, which was re- 
jected by the legiſlature of that 


time, in oppoſition to, the Whole 


weight of court-influence moſt vi- 
gorouſly exerted in its ſupport, 


It ſeems alſo to be agreed, that 
the treaty of 1786 is not à very 
good or perſect copy of that of 
1713 ; and that where they differ, 
the preſent agitated treaty ſuffers 
by compariſon, being a worſe 
edition, with all the faults, and 
without ſome of the beauties of 
| the original, PRES 

Now, from the above premiſes, 
which ſeem to be undiſputed and 
indiſputable, we draw this inſe. 
rence ; That atreaty of commerce 
and navigation, which was radi. 
cally and efſentially good in 1,786 
— unleſs the world has- turned 
upſide down ſince, and the whole 


” thoroughly and completely. The 
queſtion then comes to ĩhis Were 
the majority of the Houſe of Come. 


miſtaken as to their own real in» 
tereſt and permanent welfare z or, 
did they wilfully miſlead their pas 
trons in the Houſe of Commons to 
act againſt their own apparent in» 
tereſt ?—It is. incumbent, there- 
ſore, on the ſtrenuous adyocates 
of the preſent miniſters, to prove 
that the miniſters of Queen Anne 
cnly were in the right, and the 
parliament” and people were all in 
the wrong, groſsly ignorant of 


- 
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State of Politizs.. 


meaning, though waverin 


ſyſtem of affairs therein is changed 


mons of thoſe days miſled by their 
informants ; and theſe laſt qune 


what was conducive to their own 
welfare, and that of the nation, in 


quivocally, that the treaty of 
Utrecht was radically bad for this 
country. It will then remain 
with them to ſhew, what changes 
Great Britain and France have 
relpectively undergone ſince that 


time, in their internal frames, 
her and external; circumſtances, ſuffi · 
of cient to render a meaſure radically 
$ bad and pernicious for this country 


at the former period, quite ſafe, 
eligible, and beneficial at this pes 
riod, and in all future time. Until 
they ſhall perform this taſk, we 


% 


| #7 
recommend to all worthy, well 
Bri» 
tons, to look with a jealous ſuſpi- 
cious eye upon this and every boon 
that France may offer Great Bri» 
tain, | 

Botany Bay has been alternate- 
ly abandoned and reſumed by our 


ex · politicians, in the courſe of this 


month : it has likewiſe been re- 
jected for a ſubſtitute.— Becauſe 
New Holland was by much too 
great an iſland for our ragamuſtin 
colony, we deviated to the oppo- 
ſite extreme, by adopting a very 
ſmall iſland, ſcarce viſible on the 
globe, and ſcarcely findable in the 
'eat Southern Ocean, called New 
orfolk, for the priſon of our con- 
victed criminale. Ultimately, if 
we may- believe report, they are 


to be put in poſſeſſion of both the 


iſlands, | FE CES 3 2 
If, we were to conſult; reaſon 
and common ſenſe on the occaſion, 
we. ſhould conclude that miniſters 
of ſtate would not attempt the 
execution of either; the one or the 
other enterprize, without waiting 
for the formality- of taking the 
ſenſe of parliament reſpecting ſuen 
a groſs expenditure of the public 
money, Whether our ſeli. ſufli. 
cient miniſter thinks this 4 mere 
formality that. may be diſpenſed 
with occaſionally ; or thinks he 
may as well aſk the advice uf pare 


general z or they muſt admit une - liament after, as before the deed 


is done, is not for us to pronouulce 
upon, but we muſt lea ve it to be 
developed by actions. 


* 


Miniſtry are reported to be ex- : 


ceſſively fond of neguciation z f. 
much ſo, as to have commercial 
treaties on foot with almoſt all the 
powers of Europe, and even win 


the American States Their ſac» 


ceſs in their firſt attempt at a 


commercial treaty with our fellow-: - 
ſubjects of Ireland, might have 
taught them a little modeity con- 


cerning their negociating talents; 


% 


— 


48 
and men endowed with à modes 
rate ſhare of modeſty and pru · 
dence, ' would have waited with 
ſome diffidence, to fee the recep- 
tion the French commercial treaty 
will be honoured with by the pare 
lament and people of Great Bri 


rain, beſore they embarked in a 


number of divers other treaties 
with powers unnumbered and un- 


known, As to our treaty with 
the Americans, it will be time 


enough ro begin that, when their 

treaty wich their great and good 
ally expires, or is broken through, 
which ever period happens firſt z 


till then We tab have no good 


commercial treaty, or any other 


treatyz with the Thirteen United. The 
Ale that 1s to be made of this ceſ. 


States of America. 1 CENT 
The meetings of Britiſh and 
Iriſh parliaments are fixed nearly 
as they were laſt year :—the en- 
ſuing ſeſſion is like to be more 
' comprehenſive and extended in its 
_ views and deliberations, On one 
momentous ſubject we ſuppoſe 
that both parliaments will have 
 becafion to beſtow the moſt ſe- 
rious and profound deliberation, 
How far they will agręe or recede 
f.om one another in opinion and 
judgment mult be left to time to 
diſcover. e 
Stocks ttave been very low and 
drooping this month, contrary to 
the expectation of many of the 


dealers in that ' commodity, at 


leaſt as they pretended: Leaving 
various leſſer adventitions cauſes 
out of the queſtion, we believe 
the main cauſe which has depreſſed 
the funds has been the miniſter's 
deſign to bring forth another war 
budget now in the time of pro- 
found peace, in the approaching 
ſeſſion; A new loan ! more taxes 
money, money, money ! is the 
miniſter's conitant toe. 
Tue White Boys in Ireland 
| ſeem to grant a truce previous to 
the meging of the parliament of 


"State of Fal. 


coming from theſe iſlands (Great 


that kingdom. Tt is high” time 
the Iriſh government ſhould re. 
dreſs their grievances, if they la. 
bour under any; or othetwiſe 
correct their irregulrities; and 
reſtore the country to \peace aud 

good order. e IBRD >; 
We now ſee the fruits of the 
late treaties with France and 
Spain developing themſelves to 
the publit view of even the moſt 
curſory obſervers, —Qur miniſtry 
ceded Weſt Florida, which had 
been conquered, and gave away 
Eaſt Florida, which had not been 
conquered, both into the hands of 
the Spaniards, without reverſion, 
and without any equivalent of 
eonſideratiun whatſoever. © The 


fon and coneeffion, it feems, is 
theſe two provinces to be given 
by the Spaniards to the French, 
for a ſtrong hold to' keep the 
North American States in ſubjet- 
tion to the French court, and to 
be a thorn in tlie ſides of ont Well 
India iflands, arid a continual curb 
upon all the ſhipping going to and 


Britain and Ireland) in prace, and 
perhaps to wreſt them from us 
finally, whenever another war 
ſhall break aut between the n. 
tions, Whit France fails of her 
purſifits in arms, fe generally ac* 
compliſhes by the inſidious pen of 
ociation, „„ 
The revolted Americans now 
feel ſeverely the loſs of their re- 
lation and connection with Great 
Britain; and they deplore the 
loſs of that protection they enjoy” 
ed under het coverin POR 
the depradation and ctueſties" of 
Barbary States | They can neither 
protect themſelyes by arms from 
all or any of them, nor 5s make 
with one of thoſe pred 
tot y powers 1 What were all their 
wiſe heads thinking of, when they 
were tearing themtelves'from 
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arms of the mother- country, not 
to foreſee that theſe things and 
many other calamities would be 
the conſequences of the final ſepa- 
ration they ardently ſought aſter, 
and fought for againſt their beſt 
friends and guardians. 


The Dutch are ſtill quarrelſome 
among themſelves, withom rightly. 


knowing what they quarrel abour, 
or what either of the contendin 


parties aim at, or what would 


pleaſe them if they could obtain 
their will, At the ſame time 


ſome of them ſhew a diſpoſition of. 


renewing their diſpute with the 


emperor 80 much for French 


mediation between contending 
neighbours. 
Tune King of Pruſſia carries on 
things with moderation and diſ- 
cretion, and appears to put the 
French court to the trial, to ſee 


what ſort of a republican govern- 


ment they would wiſh to eſtabliſh 
in Holland, in lieu of that they are 
ſecretly undermining, and endea. 
vouring to blow up. In the mean 


Foreign Occurrences. 


49 
time his interference keeps th? 
rank republicans of French manu? 
facturing in awe, and reſtrains 
them within ſome botinds, which' 
they would otherwiſe everleap, to 
the utter diviſion of their divided 


and diſtrated country, © 


Portugal and Spaiu remain very 
ſilent ; the former probably wants 
ing to ſee what fort of a commer. 
cial treaty we ' ſhall finally make 
with France. We 

Ruſſia ſomewhat in the ſame 
way as to us: how fhe ſtands 
with the Porte is difficult to ſay. 
Both parties ſtudy ſilence and pro- 
feſs moderation; Every thing in 
that quarter appears to hang on 
the thread of the Grand Signior's 
precarious life, e 

Poland, whoſe diet is the moſt 
turbulent in Europe, has com- 
menced its ra of tranquil delibe- 
ration, and quiet ſeſſion. | 

The Emperor keeps looking on 
coolly among them all, only gal- 


ling the Dutch a little on their old 
ſors; iin She. 


FOREIGN OC 


A Letter from Paris, of the 8th 
inſt, brings the following in- 


formation :t=-4 For ſeveral days 
paſt, a report prevails, that an 
alarming riot had taken place at 
Vienna, By the accounts given 
of that popular commotion it ap- 


Pears that, it hath been of a violent 


nature. It is ſaid, that the Em- 
peror had been compelled ſecretly 
to leave his palace ſurronaded by 
the mutineers. The cauſe or pres 
tence of the inſurrection, 
ouſly accounted for, but moſt ge- 
nerally aſcribe to the Emperot*s 
Vor, f III. | 


is vari- 


CURRENCES, 


havitig ordered all the Nymphs of 
eee, to be taken up and cons 
ned to different conyents, The 
Monks, taking part for thoſe pro- 
ſtitutes, united to excite rebellion 
amongſt the ignorant multitudes | 
Next day the Emperor iflued aut 
a proclamation, ſtating the reaſons 
of his conduct, and then ſtrength- 
ened his arguments by the affilt- 
ance of the military, and the moſt 
ſevere regulations againſt all kinds 
of riotous aſſemblies, and lawleſs 
combinations.” | 4 
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2. The mail from Hollapd, re- 
ceived yeſterday, brings the fol- 
W dated Conſtanti- 
nople, December 10. By letters 
from Egypt, we hear, that an ar- 


my of the rebels having recoyered 


from their firſt fright, had made 
ſo. good diſpoſitions, as to give 
battle to the Captain Pacha, who 

ſuffered greatly in the engage. 
ment, Rut what alarms the Porte 
* more than all is, that they have 
ſurrounded the Ottaman troops 
in ſuch a manner, as to cut off all 
poſſibility of eſcape. Qur Court, 
which, till the arrival of this un- 
happy news, diſcovered every 
mark of ſatisfaction, now evinces 
the greateſt confuſion and coniter- 
nation; aud as misfortunes ſeldom 
come alone, the Porte has, at the 


{ame time, received intelligence 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fanuuary 23. | 
Hs Majeſty went in the uſual 
ſtate to the Houſe of Peers, 
and got to Weſtminſter exactly at 
ten minutes paſt three o' clock; af. 
ter being ſeated on the Throne, 
with the proper officers of State 
on each ſide, bis Majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to make the follpwing moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech to both Houles of Par- 
. hamevr;' the Speaker, with the 
Commons, being at and below the 
Bar : . l * . . | 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


46] Have particular ſatisfaction 


in acquainting you, that ſince I laſt 
met you in Pailiament, the tran- 
quility of Europe has remained un- 
inerrupted, and that all foreign 


wers contivue to expreſs their 


Iriendly dipo6rign ro this couniry, 


Domeſtic Intelligence. 


preſſed proyinces. The Ottom:n 


and by promoting a beneficial in» 


ky 2 
, *@3 


of the commotions cauſed by the 
rebels in Albania. His bighneſz, 
it is ſaid, wiſhes to reduce them 
to their allegiance, and was mak» 
ing ſome arrangements for this 
purpoſe, but many important rea. 
ons have occurred to prevent 
his acting with yigour in Albania, 
as the Pacha af Scytari has declare 
ed that he acted from no other 
motives, than to relieve the op. 
preſſed provinces from grievous 
impoſſs; and this motive has gain- 
ed him the popularity of the op. 


empire reſembles an army which 
has been in ſervice, and diſpirited 
by great exertions. Palliatives 
only increaſe our diſorders; and 
the public ſafety requires violent 
meaſures. HP | 


I have concluded a Treaty of 
Navigation aud commerce with the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, a copy of 
which thall be la1d before you. | 
mult recommend it to you to take 
ſuch meaſures as you ſhall judge 
proper for carrying it into effect; 
and [ truſt that you wjll find the 
proviſious contained in it are cal. 
culated for the encouragement of 
induſtry, and the — laws 
ful commerce in both countries, 


tercourſe between our reſpectire 
ubjects, appears likely to give ad- 
itional permanence te the bleflings 
of pete. 1 mall keep the ſame 
ſalutary objects in view, in the 
commercial arrangements with o- 
ther pawers.. 1 as 
« ] have alſo given direction 
for laying before you, a copy of 


„ 


- 


8 
— 
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2 convention agreed upon between 
me and the Catholic king, for car- 
rying into effect the ſixth article 
of the laſt treaty of peace. 


a Gentlemen of the H. of Commons, 


46] have ordered the eſtimates 
for the preſent N to be laid be · 
fore you, and th 
reliance on your readineſs to 
meke due proviſion for the ſeve- 
ral branches of the public ſervice. 

« The ſtate of the revenue will, 
] am perſuaded, continue to en- 


gage your conſtant attention, as 


being eſſentially connected with 
the national credit, and the pro- 


{perity and ſafety of my dominions, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
« A plan has been formed, by 


my direction, for tranſporting a 


punber of convicts, in order to 
remove the inconvenience which 
arole from the crouded fate of the 
zoals, in different parts of the 
[me Wet and you will, I doubt 
not, take ſuch further meaſures as 
may be neceſſiry for this purpoſe, 

« ] truſt you will be able in 


this ſeſſion, to carry into effect rey 


gulations for the eaſe of the mer. 
chants, and for ſimplifying the 
public accounts in the various 
branches of the revenue; and I 
rely upon the uniform continuance 
of your exertions, in purſyit of 


ſuch objects as may tend ſtill far- 


ther to improve the national re- 
ſources, and $0 promote and con- 
firm the welfare and happineſs of 
my people,” _- gta + 

26, Lord George Gordon ap- 
peared in the Court of King's 
Bench, and informed the Cobrt, 
that he had, an objection to ſtate 
to a proceſs which had been ſerv. 
ed upon him. Mr. Juſtice Buller 
Informed him, he interrupted the 
bulineſs of the Court, Lord George 


anſwered, he was counſel for him ; 


ſelf, and was as much entitled to 


& 


4 


have the fulleſt. 


to which of them was ined o 8 
Aſons be 


be heard, as any King's Counſely 
Mr. Juſtice Buller replied, that the 


Attorney General could not be 
heard. out of his turn. Upon this 
information, Lord Georgs ſtepped 
within the bar, and touk a ſeat 
between Mr, Bearcroft and Mr. 
Cooper. The Court having heard 
the motions of the King's Counſel, 
called on Lord George, who aroſe 


and ſaid, that the nature of the 


buſineſs he had to ſtate. to their 


Lordſhips, would render an apolo. 


gy for the interruption he bad gi. 
ven, totally unneceſſary, There 
was a miſnomer, or, at leaſt a 
want of proper addition to by 
name inſerted in a proceſs ſerved 


upon him, of which he did not in- 
tend to take adyantage, either by 


er in abatement, or availing 
himſelf of a dilatory plea, for he 
wiſhed to accelerate his trial, and 
rove his innocence as ſoon as poſ- 
ble, For this reaſon he came for- 
ward to. correct the Court, by 
pointing out the error in their pro- 
cels. This proceſs was directed 
to © George Gordon, without 
any addition whatever, which was 
an error z the other names were 
roperly deſcribed, the Chief Ju- 
ice had his ſlyle of William Earl 
Mansfield, and Pepper Arden was 
denominated an Eſquire. He had 
as good a right to the additions to 
his name, as either of theſe, or 
even George Guelph bimſelf. 
This. proceſs did not deſcribe him, 


it ordered George Gordon to ap. 


pear in Court, but did not ſay, 
whether the 2 Gordon ſum- 
moned was the Honourable Lord 
George Gordon, George Gordai 

Knight, Eſquire, or Yeoman, 1 
knew four Lord George n 
which of them did this proceſs : 
mean? He knew above a hun- 
dred gentlemen of the 1 

directed? For theſe re . 
called upon the Court to correct 


va 


5 their proceſs, which he knew was 


wrong, having as competent a 
' knowledge of the buſineſs, as any 
man in Court, The Court inform- 


ed the noble Lord, that in the 


eſent ſtate of the buſineſs, the 


addition was unneceſſary, but that 
in caſe of a proceſs of outlawry, 
then the additions would be eſſen- 


tial to the proceeding. Lord 


George roſe and ſaid, that unleſs 
the Court called upon him by his 
right name and additions, he would 
not anſwer, and bowing reſpect- 
fully to the Bench and Bar, retired. 
He was dreſſed in a black vel - 


yer coat, with rich wrought but» 


tons of gold and ſilver mixed, a 
tiſſue walſtcoat, and his hair bang: 
ing on his ſhoulders, but puwdered, 
B E RW IC K. 
Fanuary 18. Being kept as the 
annlverſary of her Majeſty's Birth- 
day, was obſerved here as uſual 
| ringing of bells, and firing o 
08, 


f 85 c.— There was a molt 
brilliant Ball in the evening. The 
dreſſes of the Ladies were much 
admired for their elegance, plain- 
neſs, and ſimplicity. Such an aſ- 
ſemblage of beauty and taſte filled 
| every beholder with admiration, 
e order and harmony that reign- 
ed through the whole did great 
honour to thoſe concerned upon 
| occaſion. ; , 2 
IA Cautjon,—A labourer's fas 

mily, in the neighbourhood of 
Berwick, was by an artful woman 
 kiely reduced to great diſtreſs, 
The impoſtor was decently dreſſed, 
nd/feemed to be with child, She 


begun by telling them ſeveral cir» 


cumſtances about their family, that 
they came lately to that place, 
they were very poor, and in ſome 
debt. Expreſhag their ſurpriſe 
How ſhe knew anght about them 
' ſhe replied, that ſhe knew every 

thing, that ſhe was commiſſioned 
by heaven, but could not reveal 


i 


Domeſtic Intelligence. 


the ſame diſtreſs I now give i 


| 


her meſſage until they took an 
oath they would not divulge it for 
fome time ; then taking bread and 
water, ſlie prayed, and gave it them 
as a ſacrament, Sbe then told 
them there was a great ſum of 
money left for them, but it was 
under the power of inchantment, 
and could not be raiſed without 
ten P if they had not that 

much, they muſt borrow it, and 
ſhe would return, which ſhe did, 
They had then ſix pounds to pay 


a bill, which they ſhewed her, 


four guineas, and two twenty / 
ſhilling notes. This ſhe ſaid wonld 
not do, but if they had any linen 
or cloaths, ſhe could raiſe the 
other tour pounds for them in 
Berwick, in the mean time ſhe 
would tie what they had ina 
napkin and leave it with them, the 
would come 'in a few days, and 
all would be ready. After is 
was gone, they liad the curigity 


was their aſtoniſhment to find onl) 
four halfpence, and two flipy of 
white paper. Thus was the poor 
family robbed of their money; 
linen, and all their cloaths, 


f to look into the napkid. fo 


This may appear incredible; but 
from what I ſaw, I am convinces 
it was too true, For the ſake 0 
the poor family, 1 delayed fo 
fome time ta communicate it, by 
left other {imple and credulout 
people ſſiould be en 


a caution to the public. 
r G" as 7. U | 
chriſt, Surgeons to Miſs Ford. 


; r David Log 
Lieutenant of the Nai, 10 Nil 
Hall, F © OY EK 
12. Captain W. Fenwick, ta | 
Mi $Starard. Oo 
* DEATHS,—9J. Mrs Thomplan, 
wife of the Rev. Mr A. Thompſon, 
22. Mr T. Telloly of Sunnylide, 
31. Mr J. Smithers, aged 86. 
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AN intelligent _ reflecting aſcertained ws amen 
mind, accuſtomed to ſpeeu- It is certainly curjous, and it may 

ate upon human evento, — be uſeful, to conſider the relative 

heir cauſes, their pr , and and reſpective poſitions of the Ki 

heir effects, and ade. 1 {its 

eral opinions from an ed and the Governed, of the Miniſt 

urvey of the whole 3 finds a mind / and'of the Oppoſition; at ib open 


1 


eras in the hiſtory of nations, and cumbent pr ure of ſuceeeding 
ne concentered point of view. to other ſcenes and objecta.—- 1 


ure, of the —— component gy 
as form» and gin, where u 2 

g one of thoſe epochas# and may principle; 0 is natural firſt to 1 ef 
erit conſideration; as /detached our eyes, with the conſideration 
rom the general net of time; and the — = ; 

matter, which conſtitute and eam Ik has fallen to the lot * Fey 
doſe what we denomimare hiſtory; Princes, of whom hiſtory has 


ountry, at the preſent j 
ay, perhaps, be regar 


* 


LA 


iy ſheets, is principally to enjoy ſo conſiderable a portiog of | 
— a picture of the au — the perſonal attachment, reſpect, 
8 moment, without either and adherence of their ſudſecte, 
a 8 any am retrof} of after the unprecedented diſt ſyraces 
daſt — — or = and calamities of his reign, as 
ny eonjectures far into an un George the "Tied appears to po 
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FOR, F E — R UA A 1 — airy, 


— and the People, of the l | 


ill naturally ſtop at particular ing of a new gear, before the in- 
flemble their ſcattered rays into events has diverted our 1 : 
The political ſituation of this ſhall confine my ſurvey to a few | 


1 object, i in writing the follow- ſerved. any authentic record, to 


19 % 


los 


* {eſs at the preſent moment, The 
Joſs of thirteen colonies, of both 


x 


1 


the Floridas, of part of our -Weſt- 


ſurrender of whole; armies—the 
ignazninious flight of Engliſh flee:s 
before thoſe of France and Spain 


Sthe expenditure of a hundred 


and thirty millions of pounds—the 


Review of the Pelitics of Great Britain. 


Pu 


When, in June, 1780, London bla. 


zed through all her fireets, hen, 
| in the ſublime language of Taci. 
India Iſlands, and of Minorca—The* tus, “ Urbs,- incendiis vaſtata, 


conſumptis antiquiſſimis de lubris, 
ipſe capitolio civeum mavibus in; 


cenſo . Odid et 1 errors worruþs,, 


in dominos ſervi, in patronos, li- 
berti.— When the empire, con- 


abyſs of ruin into Which a long vulſed and / agonizing, ſeemes 10 
train of unfortunate councils has àwait her final doom from the 


preſſed and overwhelmgJ—and the ruin. But the numerous family of 


| unge the empire — the accumu- 


tion of taxes, ugder Which every 


order of the community is op- 


degree of political inſignificance, 


into which a 
once diſpenſed her larg 


is fallem who 


. parricide hands of her oven chil. 


been Inyolved in the ' general 


the Sovereign ; his private virtu 
eſtes and veil, even in the bpinton of bis 


tiplied, and almoſt unparallelled as 


Europe. Theſe misfortunes, mul - 


Government. and Adminiſtration. 
he father, and the huſband, pro- 


they are, yet have not depriyed tected and ſheltered/ the Prince; 


* 


ternal ſuęę 


bip Majeſty of.qhe affection of; bis 
pebple. His populari 
during the firſt years of his reign, 


and in all the ſunſhine of youth, 


and internal. proſperity, and ex 
els, icqyld not ſuſtaig 


_ Itſelf againſt ap obſcure periadica] 


17. 


| —.— written by a private gen: 


lewan,z bas yet, to the admiray 


tion of mankind, ſurvived: this 


migbry wreck, and even renewed 


* 
.* 


irſelf, amidſt the convulſions. and 
decadence of the Pritiſh empire. 


Many circpmſtapces, curions to in · 


- 


* 


| eſtigate, have conduced and com-. 
Halt to this extraordinaty event. 
Had. George tha Third, like 
Charles the Second, or William 
the Third, remained childleſs: on 
the Throne ; and had her Majeſty, 

ike Catherine or Marx, been only 
the partner of a baxren bed 3 it is 
to be apprehended, that during 
the rage of faction and, the dil» 
graces of a civil and foreign war, 


with which England was maken 


for ſo many years, the diadem 
udely aſſailed, might perhaps have 


Deen torp from the royal brow; 
At that awful and memarable gra, 


4 


* 

f 
n 
* : 


\ born. in . happier. gimbs, wand ih 2; 


ge,.than his unhappy pre- 
deceſſor, Charles the Firſt, whom 
ſimilar vixtues and qualities could 
he block! To this And 


6 * — 


fundamental baſis of his popularity 


are added ſeveralinferiob and ne | 


ceſſary ſuppores. :.: The character; 
and. the conduct of his eldeſt ſon, 
the Prince of Wales 2 to the firi 
of Which the nation does not Jook 
with ſanguine hope; or exultation) 
and to the latter of ich, it lat 
expreſſed ita marked diſapprobs- 
tion in many inſtances have ut 
queſtionably,conduced to intereſt 
the Engliſh people in fayouncf their 
Sover eig es 12, 


% „ 
The formation and exiſtence of 
thac political monſter, 4. The Coal 
lition, at whoſe fatal birth wert 
offered up ug victims every "2p 
pearance of 
ciple, and whoſe wild career ſoon 
| pnges its anthor into ruin, me) 
likewiſe be regarded as another 
| 8 ſupport to the perſonal 
popularity of the Monarch. The 
recollection of that vigorous, but 


| 


ic. virtue or / pri, 


\ 
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— Peliic often Brits. = 
he Fourth, who'whe:bork fbr cue 
delignv of the humn rate, hid he 


inzudicious and: arbitrary taexfure 
which cloſed the ſhort! reign x 
«. The Conlitiong” | has:eperate 
and will yet-long-contibne to pe- 
rate un — miads of every'claſs 
of men from thoſe who ſurround 
the throne; tu thoſe WHU ate moſt 
remote from its influence-or ita 
benefits, The Tapactous invaiion 
and ſrizure of private property, 
ſa repugnant do the genius of the 
Engli „ and which 
formed. the leading featuye- of that 
projected ct uf Nmez/ ry arſe 
terror through thei Mand/ + 
three years have ut yet 
terated ; and which all the ef. 


forts of genius, employed in its 


defence, have never yet been able 


to juſtify, or HE to _— f 


greater part of the nation} 
Ho adventitious 
deriving its its 


1 force and 


the Third i 


non have any of wur 


tfraped! from the da fron 
villiac, !could nöt h 
more : univerſal; — 


— — 
attachment of hia 
were laid at this feer-of 


do be r ed a the 
reſts of the ves ſorttiryents'br ad» 


herence of the — box we 


Princes received" more 
or more -adulatory: 
James the Second and Richard 
— But — 


* 25 — — 1'breaſts 1 


effect, rather from;its. name, than by 


its actual exiſtence yt by alarms 
ing the minds of clafs. of 


prople for the ſafety of the Sve. 


reign. has added new folidity II. 1 


his throne, and diſfuſed an unen - 


ampled popularity around 
ſon. I need not ſ 


Ta. 


to the attemptꝭ if indeedy that 
which rather exiſted. im intention 


than in act, can be praperiy dæno- 


mioated an attempt upon-the life the pr 
N 


of his Majeſty: + 


of ſanaticiſm, 2 or + attros 2 
this-aCty or gave 


| city, accom 


it birth. It ovicher reſembled\the_ ti 


attempts made  Elifabethy 


or againſt William the Third. Inv ; 


ſanity alone armed the band of a + - 7 
rated female 3 — pre 


diſarmed and ſeized with th 
molt facility, as ſoon ag her 


began th manifeſt irſelfs: Thaw. 

tion did got, howevery menſure 
eral 4 
proportion ti 


its exultationg ur mark 
joy, by any exact 
the actual danger ſrom which 
their Sovereign pans or . 


a pegen r to 
_—_ On of e 


— | 


—_ 


is fee — 
Addtefier are uoty indeed always 


er, with nee . 
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Piers will not rank him among perhaps 


deen char. 


a " 2 


rious nation: But, the latter * 
altar of victory 
Imperial 
Kagle, Which had ſoared ſo high, 
trampled in the duſt inſulted and 

expiring) A reign, already longer 
— George the — 2 ſince 
the death / of rMliſabeth, has reu- 
dered the; character of. the — 


of which ſaw the 
throun down, and the 


in its 5 than 


known to e 


ht ny 1 
jects 53 and, 2 


thaſe few choſen 
ſpirits; raiſed-up by Providence: in 


her bounty, for the felicity and 
admiration af mankind ; yet will 


ſne, hen faction and party are 


extinct, conſgu him no mean or 
unworthy place: in the temple of 
departed monarche. If he ſhall 


not be placed with Trajan and 


Antoninus, aud Aurelius, yet ſhall he 


od ſoar above the limits ot a vulgar 
tate. le has not, like Lewis 
the Fourteenth, waſted the blood 
of his people. in 98 and 
wanton, inv. of d domigions 
of princes-Aſlipd ap him by deſcent, 
or — with 4 trentios. 


the may ee . — equa · 


nimity, lenity, benignity 4 all the. 
virtues which adorn the humble 

alks of prövate life, are to be 
Sac! ed in the palace of George the 
Third, and have accompanied him 
through every period af his reigu. 
H he has not rivalled the Medici 
in the protection of the arte, and 


of ſcience, he has at leaſt extended 


to them a degree of patronage and 


af attention, which has neither 
acteriſtic: of, nor here - 
ditary in the Houſe of Hanover, 
ſince their acceſſion to the throne 


of England. His continence, the- 
'decorum an his ONE ond" his 


A ſpeculative mind, hablemdies 


ori- favourable à medium. He is em 
even viron d by ſuch a ſpJendory reſults 
L 3 — and royal dignity, 

on of ſuture virtues, 


conju 
age li 
proportionate to their iutriaſie 
merit; and have held him up to 
the public eye in a 
to which no heart of feeling; or 
mind of reſlection, can ever be in- 
ſenſible. Adorned with: theſe / 
miable qualities, and aided by the 
concomiranee of eireuiiſtances 
which I have endeavoured faith! 


en 4 


Wonder at che advnnts- 
geous poſition in which his Maji 


Tn to his people, and to 
Europe, at the cloſe ot᷑ 17896. 


to range with freedom, and to me 
ditate” without reſtraint on the 


events. of life aui perhaps: find as 


ample ſubject for admiration 4 
aſtoniſhment, in che preſent unpo · 


pularity of the Heir to the 5e 
narchy, 4s it may have done in 


the popularity of the Sovereign 


Mig A Prince of Wales 
' placed, by nature and b fortune; 
ot Set and eee 


nence above mankind. All : his 
actions, and his very exceſſts, are 
bebeld throngh-ſo deceptive, oro 


_ ir requires no ſmall deviatiou 
from all that can excite 'attachs 
ment, or lay 'claim' to eſteem, in 


the approbation, at leaſt of tho 
perſonal adherence of the far greats 
er part of thoſe, over whom he'is 
one day, probably, deſtined to 
reign. The errors of the father 


only illuminate and endear the ſonz 


who, as not being implicated in 
the diſgraces, or involved in the 


miſconduct of government, is ever 
by the multitude regarded as the 
ſure pledge of future e e 


arts ha and l 


this, produced an 'effett - 


Dan 


fully to delineste, we ſhall not 


e e Xa i m2 «> ow Au _co W 


order to diveſt. himſelf, if nut of 
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my 


; * 
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rr 


SAA ere ener 


of perſonal elegance, improved by 


education,  Multivated by E 


men, not often attained; by perſons laritys and tothe fond partiaii d 4 
lo tat removed from the walks of a great people, by furmiug a do. 
private and common life. En- nection ſo ambiguous; ſo'enipniati» 


dowed even with powers of plea» cal and of ſo undeffued u nature, that 


ing, and capacities of a.convivial mankind with anxious bor-fearfut 
a 


ſocial kind, nat inferior to e, thall- tremble” to explore. 
thoſe ſo much admired in Charles what they deſire to aſcertain 2 Aud 
the Second. Affabla even to fa» if this extrordinary and nameleſs 
miliarity, addicted to the enjoy - Union ſnould be formed wich a 
ments of the table, and certainhy perſon of à religious perſuaſion 
not inſenſible to the charms of different from ihat of the"covntry 
beauty, and the ſeductions which in which ſo ſtrange a ſcene in acted, 
accompany it.— How, may it be it-is only to Sontempt and ridicule 
alked, can a youth, to whom Na+ that he can fly, ta avoid general 


ture has been thus liberal, and on diſapprobation and 'refenrment; 


whom every eye is naturally turn» Fheſe, and I badialmolt ſuid, only 


have contrived, before he has yet Prince of Wales can deſcend from 


fully attained to manhood, to ſhake the proud eminence” on which he 
the affections, and to Giminiſh, if is placed g by which he can compel 
not forfeit the reſpect, almoſt in» 2 reluctant people to deprecate his 
ſeparable from his perſon and his reign, and to anticipate with'ters 
dignity ? It is an invidions,. but it ror that event, to hien weh ere 
may be to future times, a uſeful uſually tos prone ts loo With 
tak, to explain how a Prince of warm and pleaſing enpectaem 


* 
13 * 
4+ 


Wales may degrade himſelf in the 1 ſhall de told, "perhaps; "that 


eyes of a diſcerning, a candid, but Henry the Fifth, ſo dear t every. 
an impartial people. lover of Glory, or of his Country;\ 


He may lay. the foundation of emerged from à ſimilar ci, 
this melancholy proof of his power, which. ſhaded and - obſcured him, 


by a departure from that ſacred. beſore he aſcended the Throne of 
and primeval law, written by the England. But, Where is the pre- 
finger of Nature deep in the bu- tended ſimilarity between the Cons 
man heart, of filial piety. and obe- queror of Agincourt, and the fog” 
dience ; a duty as inviolable, and of George the Third? Can the 


as much exacted from the Prince exceſſes. of intemperance, or le- 
to the Sovereign, an from the-leaſt vity, probably enaggereted io h 
and loweſt 9 bis parent 3 by that magic pen Which Shakes - 
a virtue, ever found to exiſt with ſpeare held, or however accorate-" | 


moſt force and energy in ly true they may even be ſuppo-⸗ 
boſoms where Nature — implant - ſed, form any real reſemblance 
ed all the moſt | 
aleCtions He may accompliſh it, like the ſimilarity Which Burnet 


_ 


by forming his neareſt connections has ingenioully diſcovered between 


benigu and kindly between the two Princes : It is 


— 


- 


of familiarity and intimacy, not Charles the Second and Tiberzus, 


from among the youth who- natu - only conſiſting in their coſmmon 


rally ſurround the ſueceſſor to the attachment to the pleaſures of w- 


4 


* 
* 


N 


1 


— 


- PD: that reſemblanee/ „ 10. : deres the po! | 


dear and fo precious, be diſcovered 
in future years, and may the — 1 
of Seörge the Fourth, if ever it 
ſhalt take place, equal in luſtre, 
but exreed in duration, that of 
Henry the Fifth! It is not yet too 
late to regain the eſteem, and re- 
cover the affections of a generou 


people, ever prone to pity and to perienced hand: p re 
parden the a which do not the veſſel of ſee, a 


praceed ſrom de pravity of 


or defect of principle. Time 8 2 
inſenſi draw à veil acroſs 


paſt” irfegularities, and conſign 
Let 


them to perpetual: oblivion; * 
him expreſs: rewards his Father 


and his Sovereign, a decent, and 4 | 


filial reverence, however he may 


Tetain his . opinion on mat» 


ters of policy | Let him prove to 
2 nation, deſerving of his confi. 
_ dence, and anxious to find him 
worthy their's, that he-is'inca* 
| pableof entering into any engages 

ment from the poſſible eventnal 
conſequences of which, their hap- 
pineſs or tranquillity may ever be 
_ endangered | Let him riſe above 
the little policy; to which former 


Prigces of Wales may, in other 


times, (and when from peculiarity 
of eircumſtances ſuch a R 
might perliaps be veui bave 
1 — z—that 2 
the court and the country, a 
eſtabliſtiug the rival factibns of 
the father and the ſon ! Then ſhall 
he be indeed the idol of an admi- 


ring people ; and imagination ſhall. 
fondly fee revive-in the eighteenth 


century, on a Brunſwic brow, the 
uofading laurels with which. the 
temples of Plantagenet are for 
ever adorned! 


Among the political phenomena 


of the preſent century, and cer- 


tainly as the moſt prominent fea- 


j ture which characteriſes the cloſe 
. al the. year we, wc conſis | 


leaſt 


tion is widely 


meat of mankind. 


ecutive office 

goverumen 

4 . 1 

the ace 55 0 Fee 

Perhaps, yo tinte as k. 2 0 
have, 


held fo ſingular ancf vi 
eee .f dan 


"indeed," in every age, With ug . 
hes to to guid 
E with, th th e. 
heart, inſblence of outh, ind none! 
With 7. you, | 45 te 


neren ys 


gut ed" — ant to f nominy 
| and e to W : But 4 
a nati 780 in a government re- 


gulsted as this is, where favgut- 
tif. is either unknown, or, at 
reſtricted within narrower 
limits than in more deſpotic e ** 
tries, the roꝛd to poktital. e leve- 
| different, The 
beams of 801 favous; thot 
they may gitd and ilumipate, 


et 
do nov diſpenſe in this temperate” - 


region, that 4. - warmth 
which can ſuppl y inherent 
deficieney, and im ee every en · 
dowment requiſite for the govern- 
Gently" and 
talents, however ſublime and 01 
pacious, ſuſtained by induſtry 
fortified by a tion,” cn 1 5 
conduct to, and ſultain i in fo giddy * 
an eminence. In addition to the 
requiſites, Mr Pitt was aided b 
the luſtre of hereditary fame, 

of his father's ſervices,” "Above al 
he was indebted to a peculiar com- 
bination of circumſtances, which 
perhaps more than all his virtues 
or endow ments, elevated him to 
the premature poſſeſſion of the 
_—_— employmenc of the wn 


1. be ae 


A CHARACTER. = | 


[4 C 

IT7ITH a heart to bleſs domeſ- 
N. tie life, our gracious Queen 
EO has a mind to adorn. and eunoble 
e, he higheſt ſtate of public mi- 


ence, While ſhe diſplays that 


ide dignity which is requiſite to her 
he i haracter, ſhe renders it more a- 
ed iable, than awful, by her ex- 
e reme affability. She is to her 


hildren the parent of their wants, 
he tutoreſs of their domeſtic ac- 


a. ompliſhments, the monitor, and 
bp id miniſtrator of their morals. -, 

in As a wife, ſhe has ſenſibility to 
TG ivide afflictiun, either by ſhar:ng 
Iſs ts excels, or ſoothing its anguiſh 


efinement of taſte and 99 
o improve every pleaſure that 
onjugal felicity can, beſtow ; 


roneſs of merit, the pleader for 
he unhappy, the 1eliever of the 
door, and the prote ctreſs of thoſe 
ho ſeek her aid, ſhe has the 
rayer of the widow, the orphan, 
ud the many who have been, 
nd are the objects of her boumty, 

As a Quecnz ine may very juil- 
Y be termed- the Sovereign. A- 
nidit the intrigues of a Court, the 
abal of party, and the viciſſitudes 
i Government, ſhe preſerves the 

ve, confidence, and admiration 
f all; however different their 
rivate prirſuits; or their public 
rluciples 
egard; who is not an avowed e- 
Jemy to the country over Which 
he is the Queen, or to the King, 
whom the is a wife, She has 


* . 


8 


Ane 


8 


471 


polal of places and peations, All 
 Vor- Bk 


nd good ſenſe; to know that 


ove, *(teeq; and reſpect, muſt be 
5 nſeparable with thoſe who are 
et Jeſirous of being the object of 
te” {WP cir huſbend's affections. 
th Her virtues, as a woman; are 
nt qually as eminent. As the pa- 


Livery perſon has her 


4 Charafttr.—The Life of Mortus Tullius Ciro. 65 


her ſatisfaction is to ſee them fill. 
ed by ſich as are approved by the 
nation, and her Sovereign. Nor 
does ſhe think it increaſes her dig 
nity; to. imrigue for influencing 
the meaſures of Government, or 
have it ſaid ſhe directs where na · 
ture, policy, religion, and juſtice 
tell her ſhe ſhould obey. In a 
word, her virtues are too amiable 
for the exertion of power. She 
was born to have the love, and 
not the fear of mankind, Whats 
ever had been her ſituation in life, 
ſhe muſt have bleſſed her huſbind, 
children, family, and acquaintances, 
on whom her worthy diſpoſiriott 
would have directed its efforts for 
their welfare and happineſs. 


a f þ 


5. 1 a - — IAG 
THE LIFE OF | 
| MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO,” 


THIS celebrated Roman orator 
- and ſtateſman was born at 


Arpino, in Tuſcany, in the year 


of Rome 648, and 106 before the 
Chriſtian æra. From his anceſtors, 
who were of the Equeſtrian order, 
he derived a patrician, but no very 
illuſtrious deſcent, for they had 
not rendered themſelves famolis in 


the annals of their country. From 


nature, he received every giſt re- 
quilite, with the aſſiſtauce of art 
to form the complete crator. | To 


zan agreeable perſon he added a 4 
penetrating | . { 


lively - imagination, 


jn-igment, and a heart ſuſceptible | Orb 


af all the render feelings of huinae : | 


nity 1 

ET The early expanſions of the ſaul, 

the firſt ſparks of uncommon ge- 
nins, are readily diſcovered, if a 
agacious parent fixes his atten- 

tion to this poiot,  Tully's father 


10 intereſt or pleaſure in the di- thought he ſaw. in his ton a fertile 


rich ſoil, which demanded only 
EY wh 7 
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the moſt ſkilful cultivation. Ani- 
mated by this idea, he ſpared no 


- pains to procure him the ableſt 


maſters, under whom he- made fo 
rapid a progreſs, that the fame of 
+ his learning brought numbers of 
His countrymen tothe public ſchools, 


to hear and admire this growing 
Was to that city, what Demoſ 


prodigy. Among the reſt of his 
talents, the art of ſpeaking in 
public was the moſt diſtinguiſhed : 
his applicativn to the ſtudy of 
_ eJoquence, his tre quent practice of 
its' rules, in declamations, while 
he was yet a boy, determined the 
walk of life in which he was molt 
likely to become eminent. Ac- 
.cordingly, we find him acquiring 
renown by the very firſt cauſe he 
pleaded at the bar; for he ob- 


rained the ſuffrages of the judges, ' 
ions, and therefore he diminiſel 
the number, as well as the ſpley 
dor and expence of the public 


the admiration of the auditors, and 
the bonour of clearing his elient 
Roſcius from the moſt infamous of 
all accuſations, the murder of his 
Father. Yet all this applauſe could 
not make Cicero perfectly ſatis- 
fied with himſelf; he was ſenſible 


of ſome defects which might be 


ſupplied, and that in order to at- 
tain the ſummit of his wiſhes, 


Which was to arrive at the higheſt - 


dignity the Republic could beſtow, 


ſome branches of knowledge, and 
rudiments of worldly ſcience muſt 


de ſoughr for beyond the limits of 
his own country. Was 
The reputation of the orators 


and philoſopbers of Athens induced 


him to vit that ſeat of«Grecian 
learning: and at Athens he re- 
mained two years, rather conſi 
dered as a rival, than as a difciple 


of the moſt illuſtrious orators of 


the capital of Greece. Apolonius, 


one of the moſt celebrated, haves 


ing heard him declame, obferved 
a profound filence, while the reft 
of the auditors — rg the moſt. 
vehement applauſes. Our young 
orator enquiring of him the rea- 


ſion ef his conduct, Apolonius re- 


unrivalled, bot you are ging 1 


talents raiſed him to the firſt dig 
nities of the ſtate, and the noble} 
families courted his alliance and 
friendſhip. Ar the age of thirty. 
one he was Queſtor and Governe 
in Sicily, Upon his return he 


obliged to exhibit, and beflowe! 
'the ſums thus ſaved from. vanity 


fellow citizens. 


well as his fortitude and prudent 
in the conduct of that inrereſtiog 


had found partiſans. in the ſeuat 


horrid confpiracy was the aſſif 
nation of Cicero, Who was 10 . 


man Knights, and they were # 
gain admittance- to him entf k 
the morning, under the pretes 
ot urgent public bolineſs4 

thongh this fact, the deſign 
ſerring fire to the city in ſever 


poſſeſſion of the gates of Ros 


plied, 4 Ah l my friend, I ce, 
tainly commend and admire 70 
but I pity the fate of Greece 
eloquence alone ſhe ſtill remain 


ſyzatch from us this laſt palm, and 
to tranſport it to the Romans,” 
Cicero, on his return to Rome, 


henes had been to Athens Hi 


was promoted to the poſt of Edil, 
and afterwards he was eleCtel 
Pretor, and finally Conſul, - 

During his Edileſhip, Rome un 
Aicted with a dearth of pron. 


ſhews, which as an Edile he vn 


and oſtentation, in acquiring i 
more durable reputation by bi 
diſcreet largeſſes to his indigeit 


His Conſulſhip will be for ent 
celebrated in hiſtory for-the diſc 
very of Cataline's eonſpiracy, u 
affair, after the chief -conſpirat# 
diſpoſed to mitigate their punib 
ment. Part of the plan of ti 


diſpatched in his bed by two I 


{ 


parts, the maſſacre of all the 1 
nators, and the giving Catal 


ere fully proved, Julius Czſar 
poſed the putting the priſoners 
death, and brought over many 
nators to his opinion but the 
rſuaſive eloquence of Cicero 
arried ſuch conviction home to. 
heir breaſts, . that it put an 
nd to a long and important 
ebate, by a majority of votes, 
ooming the criminals to ſuffer ; 
nd the ſentence was no ſooner 
aſſed than he carried it into ex» 
cution, leſt the approach of night. 
ould produce freſh. diſtyrbances. 


eight and-intereſt, therefore he 
ook care to have them 
n priſon without loſs of time 3 the 
eſt, ot inferior note ſuffered ſoon 
fter; and by this reſolute ſtep he 
pverawed, and ſtruck a terror into 


t was ſuppoſed were {till deſirous 
ff joining Cataline, if he could 
have entered Rome at the bead 
of the rebel army. 47 wtf e 
The defeat and.death of Cata- 
line put an end to the hopes of his 
party, and the commonwealth be- 
ing thus happily delivered from 
the moſt imminent danger, by the 
advice and activity of Cicero, 
public thanks were decreed him 
by the fenate, and at the inſtance 
of Portius Cato, he was ſtiled the 


who had before conlidered him as 
an upſtart raiſed too rapidly to 
the higheſt dignities of the ſtate, 
now revered .and reſpected him 
as a conſummate. politician. But 
Rill he had powerful enemies re- 
maining, and rivals jealous of his 
renown, The relations of the 
late conſpirators were of the num. 
ber of an firſt, and Publius Clo. 
dius tho mdſt formidable of the 
latter. Clodius was of Patrician 
birth, but as diſſolute in his man- 
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entulus and Cethegus had great 
ſtrangled 


zany conſiderable families, who” 


him, was only a matter o 


Father of his Country, Thuſe 


_ his increaſing po 
ners as Cicero was virtuous z poſ · 
ſeſſed, however, of a great eſtate, | 
he gained great popularity by his 


03 


generoſity and affability, and he 
was carefled by Cæſar, who be. 
held in the integrity of Cicero, 
a great obſtacle to his own ambi- 
tious vie ws, he therefore eſpouſed 
the party of Clodius, and th. w 
ter being tribune of the people, 
took that opportunity to accuſe 
Cicero of having put the late con- 
ſpirators to death on the authority 


of the. ſenate, who as citizens, 


ought to have been tried and con- 
demned by the people. Cicero 
too much terrified by this popular 
accuſation, did not care ta truſt 
to his totteriag intereſt, but haſtily 
fell into tbe ſaare of his enemies, 
for thinking to avoid the ſtorm by 
ablence, he requeſted Cæſar to ap- 
point him his lieutenant in Gaul 
but Clodius, ugwilling that he ſhoule 
eſcape in this manner, put an end 
to this negociation, by aſſuring him 
that. what he had done n 
ter of form, 
which could have no ſerious con» 
ſequences. Pompey likewiſe con, 


tributed to deceive him, by ſpe- 


cious promiſes of protection. Thus 
was this great philoſopher duped 


by men of moderate abilities,  - 
owing to his preſuming tov much 


on his own merit. Clodius having 


thus artfully detained him, cayſe.i 


a law to be enacted, that any per- 
ſon who had condemned a citizen 
unheard, ſhould be baniſhed, and 
Cicero being impeached upon it, 
was condemned to baniſhment by 


the votes of the people; and his 


friend Cato being ſoon after ſent to 
Cyprus under the pretext of ati hu · 
noura ble government, the manage- 
ment of the ſenate was leſt apen tu 
Czſar, Pompey, and Clodius. The 
ughappy exile retired to Theſſalo- 
nica, in the year of Rome 695, 
but the inſolence of Cladius, and 
rity, ſo tho - 
roughly alarmed Pompey, that he 
found the want of Cicero's elo- 
quence, aps political abilities, and 


— 
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in the | following year, he procu- 
red bis recal, and all Italy ſeem» 


ed to rejoice at the event. The 


day of his return io Rome was a 
day of triumph, and by the in- 
tereſt of Pompey, not only all his 
forfeited eſtates were returned to 
him, but his town and country- 
houſes were rebuilt at the pnblic 
expence, The faction of Clodius 


how became formidable, and every 
day produced ſome new inſults on 
their part; at length, whether-in 


conſequence of a premeditated de- 
ſign of his own to murder Milo, 
or merely by accident; a rencontre 


happened between Milo and Clo- 


dius, when the latter was killed by 


one of Milo's flaves, and as it is 
alledged by Ciecro, in defence of 


his maſter, Milo being accuſed of 
the aſl :\ſination before the ſenate, 
upon this oecaſion Cicero compoſed 
a moſt pathetic oration, Which is 
deemed by able judges to be hisbeſt; 
but he x ſo intimidated by the 
Clodiin faction, and the unuſual 
guard Which Pompey had cauſed tb 


ſurround the ſeuate - houſe, that he 

had not power to deliver it, and 

it was homage for want of ſo 
a 


powerful an advocate that Milo 


- Was ſentenced to baniſnment. 


"oh 7 Cicero was now reltored again 


to the public favour, and being 


made goyernor of Cilicia, he put 
himſelf at the head of the legions 
and defended this province from 
the incurſions of the © Parthians, 
"whom he afrerwards furpriſed and 
'xotally defeated, Fot theſe mili- 
tary exploits, his army gave him 
the title of Imperator, and nothing 
but the domeſtic troubles of the 


commonwealth deprived him of 
_ ecutioners, Popilius Lenn, a” it 
- bune, who owed his life to bis 
eloquence, executed his infamous 
- commiſlion, by cutting off his head, 


the honour of a triumph at Rome, 


Vet his conduct upon” other occa- 


lions; ſhewed that valour was not 
one of his moſt ditingtifhing vir- 


= tues. Ar the commencement of 
x! >the eich war between Pompey 


and Czar, he appeared to be of 


{ 


of atithority in ths commonwealth 
with Octavius. No ſooner then 


from the ſea - ſnore, and as ſoob 85 
' he was informed who they were, 
+ be. ordered his ſervants to: ſtop 


the litter, and quietly ſtretching 


wife of Anthony, as vindictive, 


weak, fluctuating, timid diſpoſi. 
tion, neither taking courage to 
follow Pompey; who had been his 
protector, nor yet daring to de. 
clare openly for Cæſar: but when 
the latter had ſubdued his rival, 
Cicero is accuſed of having ob- 
tained his ſriendſhip by the daſeſt 
adulations. Ia the © cormmotiong 
which followed the affaffination-of 
Jul: us, lie favoured Octavius Cxſar 
and though he boaſted that" hu 
gown had conquered the armies oſ 
Anthony, he is reproached uf hays 
ing ſacrificed the republic, rether 
than ſuffer the advancement of the 
man he hated, to an equal "ſhare 


«a 
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was the famous triumvirate form- 
ed, bnt Anthony, againſt bom 
he had written his Philipichs, de- 
manded his life as one condision 
of their new alliance, and Octi· 
vius, to his eternal diſgrace, aban- 
doned him to the reſentment of 
ing himſelf deſerted, at firſt-at- 
tempted his eſrape by ſea, but hi 
bodily” infirmities not permitting 
him to bear the inconveniencies of 
navigation, he gave orders to be 
fer on ſhore, declaring that he pre- 
ferred dying in his native country, 
-which he had formerly faved from 
the 'violence of Cataline, to the 
pain of living in exile. The aſſaſ 
fins whom Anthony had hired to 
murder him, overtook him near 
one of his country-houſes, not far 


vu ev nm oa > 4 wo de ee aa Kh ww an oo aA ou a om aca co. «a aca co I Il mz pages Tera hes” is ode ap 


out his neck to his barbaruus ex- 


— y ay of .a> ms on” en” 


| nd 


his hands, and his feet, which he 
carried to Anthony. Fulvia the 


\ 1 
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and more cruel than her huſband, 


pierced the tongue ſeveral rimes 


with a gold bodkin, and to com- 


plete their ſavoge revenge by a 
kind of triumph over his memory, 
theſe bloody remains of the eele- 
brated orator and ſaviour of his 
country, were expoſed upon the 
very roſtrum from whence he had 


been accuſtomed to harangue the, 


people. Thus fell the illuſtrious 
Cicero, in the year of Rome 711, 
43 before Chriſt, and the 63d of 
his age. His character is admi- 
rably drawn by the late Dr Gold- 
ſmith, in his Hiſtory of the Com- 
monwealth -- of Rome in theſe 
words: % He was endowed with 
all the wiſdom, and all the virtues 
that could adorn a man. Hows 
ever, his wiſdom, by directing his 
views over too wide a ſphere, 
often overlaoked thoſe advantages, 
which are clearly diſcerned; by 
— his vir» 
tues being ' applaud others, 
and — his —— 
approbation, inclined im to vanity. 
While no man the corrup. 
tions of the times more clearly than 
he, yet he had hopes of govern- 
ing ſo corrupt a commonwealth 
Without fraud. Thus, though he 
ſaw 1 every perſon he con- 
verſed with, yet-he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be the dupe of many, rather 
than deviate from the rectitude of 
his aims.“ 7 oy „ 
In our day, little attention need 
be given to his political character, 


dut his literary reputation remains 


a bright example for imitation, 
and his works would have immor- 
talized his name, if he had never 


been known as a ſtateſman. His 


Treatiſes on Rhetoric, his three 
letters 1 + his Offices, 
and his Select Orations cannot be 
too ſtrongly recommended to the 
riling generation. Thoſe Who 
are de ſigned for either of the three 
learned profeſſions, ſhould ſtudy 


derſtanding, the ro 


them in the ori ; for others. 
it will be ſufficient to read thetranſ- 
lations, by which their taſte- may, 
be refined, their manners poliſhed, 
their morals improved, and their 
ſtyle in converſation and writing, 
formed to ſpirit, energy, and 

Extracts from Captain 'Cook's 


»»»„ß· nk. 
Continued from Val. II. page 606. d 
GQEVERAL af the officers who 


were in the boats now follows. 
ed the captain z but the natives 
made ſigns that too many ſhould 
not come at once, and appeared 
very eircumſpect, and upon their 


guard, for as the others approach 


ed, they retired, till having ar - 
rived at their hauſes, they fixed n= 
line, made of the ſkin of the ſea» 
horſe acroſs, and gave the gentle- 
men to underſtand, they were 
not to go beyond it. Having ſety _ 
tled matters thus far, they brought 
om various articles of trade, ſuch 
as ſea-horſe-hides and teeth, ſeak 
ſkins, ropes made of hides, 1 
and hali- boots, both curioully or 


* ed 
namented with embroidery, Man 


different things were purchaſed, 
and having come to a good un- 
was removed, 
and the captain, officers, &c. were 
permitted to take a nearer view 
of their houſes, Thoſe which 
were ſuppoſed to be their ſam 


'mer habitations, were nearly of 


cylindrical form, covered with t 


ſkin of the morſe, or ſen-horſe, 
and propped up ur ſupported by 


the bones of whales, as were likes 


wiſe the roofs of their winter huts, 
The latter were abaut five or fix 


feet below the ſurface of the 
earth, the bottoms covered with - 


EF: 
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boards, and the tops, after being 


_ feeured with the bones of whales, 


as mentioned before, were co- 
vered with dried praſs and earth, 
much like thoſe of the natives of 
Oonalaſhka, but the entrance was 


at the front, and not on the top. 


-. 


In theſe were. obſerved many 
ſledges, and various utenſils in the 
fiſhing way. „ 

The men (for there were no 
women or children ſeen) were 
ſtout and well made ; and, in 
general, below the middle ſize, 
though three or four were near 
ſix feet high ;z their colour nearly 


bordering upon the copper; their 


faces broad, high cheek bones, 
{mall eyes, flat noſes, and thick 


lips 1 their teeth were bad, and 


appeared as if worn down to the 
ſtumps ; they had no holes for the 
reception of ornaments, either in 
the vnder-lip or cheek ; but the 
ad blue beads, and many others 
of different kinds in their ears; 


their hair was very ſhort, and 
| ſome were ſhaved cloſe; in gene- 


ral, they had but little beard. 
Their dreſs conſiſted of Jackets 
with ſleeves, ſome made of dog- 
ins with the hair on, others with 
the kin tanned and dreſſed, and 
faſtened round the middle with a 


belt; their breeches, ſtockings, 
and ſhoes, were all of a piece, and 


made of the ſame materials as the 
Jackets, their ſhoes were ornae 
mented with embroidery, which 
daes credit to their wamen, and 


| ſhews great ingenuity and taſte, 


They were all armed with bows, 


duivers and arrows at their back, 


and ſpears, headed with iron, ex- 
ceeding ſharp and bright, and in- 


Jaid with white and yellow metal ; 


their bows were, by far, the beſt 
we had ſeen; but they would 
not ſell one, nor would they truſt 
them out of their hands; their 


0 
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and victory in caſe we attacked 


ſigns was very good 4 but the geu · 


arrows were much like thoſe of 
America. They readily ſhewed 
the ry a9 of their arme, by 
ſhooting ſeveral arrows, Which 
went to a great diſtance, and-with 
amazing velocity. The perſon 
who appeared to be their chief, 
was quite an old man'; he had 2 
mark or line acroſs his noſe, und 
extending beyond his cheek-bones, 
at the termination of which were 
the forms of two fiſh ; this had 
the exact a ance of tatowing, 
and in all probability was done 
in that manner, but it was the 
only N ſeen. There were 
numbers ws, which t 

keep for the — * — 
their ſledges. Many of them had, 
evidently, been juſt killed, which 
induced the captain to ſuppoſe 
they were intended as ſacrifices to 
their gods, to ' inſure their fucceſs 


them. In various ſpots, at ſome 
little diſtance from their houſes 
were piles of \tones;” in which 
were placed upright the ribs or 
jaw. bones of whales: the captain 
was very defirous of knowing the 
uſe or intention of them but could 
not lern 
The natives behaved with great 
civility z and the old chief made 
the captain a' preſent of ſeveril 
fine trout,” in return for ſome 
beads which he had received z and 
one of them brought a large piece 
of feahorſe fleſh, which he made 


tlemen declined eating. We were 
likewiſe entertained with a dance, 
three of them ſung, at the ſame 
time ſtriking a kind of drum win 
a ſtick, while three others danced, 
putting themſelves in | variow 
poſtures, but keeping time to the 
{ſtrokes of the drum. 
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A conciſe Hiſtory of Man, 


. M conſiſts of two parts, 


| body and ſoul, To“ know 
himſelf,” he ſhould conſider beth. 
Let us begin with contemplating 
firſt, the Human Body. The parts 
of this are either ſolid or fluid, 
Thoſe of the ſolid, of which. the 
reſt are formed, are termed ſimi- 
lar parts. Such are fibres, bones, 
membranes, ligaments, arteries, 
veins, lymphatic veſlels, nerves, 
fleſh, muſcles, tendons, and thoſe 
general coverings of the body, the 


cuticle, the ſkin, fat, and the pan» 


nicolus carnoſus. . 12 . 
2. A fibre is a kind of ſlender 
thread, of which all the other parts 
of the body are woven. Accor» 
ding to the difference of which, 
the ſubſtance of the fibres is dif- 
ferent alſo, - r 
3, The hardeſt part of the 
body, white, and void of ſenſe, 


| is termed a bone. The bones are 
covered with a thin ſkin; called the 


perioſteum, extremely ſenſible. 
4. Annex ed to the bones are the 
cartilages, white, flexible, and 


ſmoot fi 5 moſt of which, in proceſs 


of time, become bones, hard, and 
void of ſenſdd. 1 
5, The various parts of the 


"body arecloathed with membranes, 


which are whitiſh tunicles, ex- 


tremely thin and flexible, compo 


led of fibres inter woven with each 


| Other, as a piece of cloth is of 


threads, They are faſtened to» 
gether by a kind of eartilages, 
Which are termed ligaments. 

6. An artery is an hollow canal, 
compoſed of fibres clofely twiſted 
together, which conveys the blood 
from the cavity of the heart to all 
the parts of the body. All the 
arteries ſpring from two, the aorta 
or great artery, and the p! 
nary artery, . The latter conveys 
the; blood from the right ventricle 


blood through a wide 


into the left Lone + The — 
mer conveys it from the left, to 
all other parts of the body. The 
pulſe, which is in every artgry, is 
only a continuation/of the motion 
impreſt upon it by the motion of 
the heart. SE $i 3 
7. A vein is a hollow canal, 
which receives the blood from the 
artery, and conveys it back to the 
heart, The chief veins are three, 
the vena cava, which rs the 
age into 
the right ventricle ef the heart, 
the pulmonary vein, which, in like 
manner, pours it into the. left ven- 
tricle z and the vena portæ, which 
does not, like the two formery 
end in a large trunk, but ſpreads 
itſelf, at each extremity, into nu- 
merous branche. 
In the cavity of the veins, there 
are certain thin tunicles, which 
are termed valves, Theſe, during 
the regular motion of the blood, 
lie cloſe to the ſide of the inner 
coat ; but in caſe of any obſtruc- 
tion, recede from it and cloſe the 
pallage: to prevent tlie blood's fal- 


ing bach. | ; {4 8 
„The lymphatic veſſels are 


ſmall canals full of valves, conſiſts 


ing of a thin, tranſparent; tunic, 
which convey an extremely clear 
liquid into the maſs of blood, Pro- 
bably theſe (as well as the veias) 
and all the other veſlels, are 
contigauations of the arteries. 
9. A nerve is a round, whitiſh, 
ſlender body, . ariſing from the 
brain, which is fuppoſed to con- 
vey the auimal ſpirits to all parts 
of the body. What theſe ſpirits 
are none can ſhew : nay we are not 
ſure they have any being ; for 
none can certainly. tell u hether 
the nerves are hollow canals, or 
only ſolid threads, incloſed ip prop 
per integuments, | 

10. The fibrous, ſoft, - reddiſh 
part of the body, is termed tleſh, 
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All fleſhy fibres are hollow, and 
divided through their whole length 


into little caverns, wherein the 


blood is detained, as occalion res 

quires, 8 LIEN Kee. 
fi. A gland is a ſoft and ſpungy 

body, which ſeparates ſome par- 


ticular liquid from the blood, The 


larger glands contain arteries, 
veins, and lymphatic veſſels ; but 
the glands of the inteſtines are 
only the tops of the arteries: 

12. A muſcle is à bundle of 


fibres joined and faſtened together, 


with their proper veins, arteries, 
and nerves. It is divided into 


| little celis by tranſverſe fibres, pa- 
rallel to each one, whereby it may 


be contraſted and fhorrened, or 
relaxed and lengthened again. Its 
extreme parts are more cloſely 
compacted, which we term tel. 


| Yons z by thefe the muſcles are - 


connected with the neighbouring 
parts. A miiſcle generally conſiſts 


of three parts ; the tipper ternied 


the head, the middle, termed the 
belly, aud the lower part, or tail. 
Every muſcle is diviſible into 
ſmaller muſcles, and thoſe into {till 


ſmaller, and ſo on, beyond all ima. 
gination. The laſt and ſmaller . 


parts are muſculaf fibres. But 
there is no aſſignable point in any 


muſcle, wherein there is not ſome 
nerve. And here all the ner ves 
difappear (in othet parts their 


extremities expand into mem- 
branes) It is therefore probable 
that the maſcular fibres are only 


the nervous continued. 


13. The cuticle; or ſearf. ſkin, 
is an extremely thin and tranſpa- 
tent membrane, void of ſenſe, and 
coveTitig the ſkin all over. The 


ſkin covers. almoſt the whole body, 


and is formed of whitiſh fibres, 


 thtermixed with nomberlefs brane 
ches of nerves, veins, and arteries. 


On its ſurface aie many fur- 
rows or indented lines, having ge- 


nerally hairs og each fide, aud 


— 


| 


pores, or little holes of various 
ſizes, ſerving for the tranſpiation 
of ſuperfluous particles. Under 
the ſkin lie the ſubcutaneous gland), 

hich are ſuppoſed to//franfmit | 
through the pores an inſenſidle 


ſtream, commonly believed to be 
of the ſame kind with what; wheh 


ſenſibly thrown out, is ciilled 
welt; = =t; att 54, nie Ne 

| Ix, Fat, a whitiſh, oily ſub- 
ſtance, void, of ſenſe, is ſecreted 


from the blood, and lodged, in 


ſmall, oval, membraneous bags, 
which ſhoot out of the arteries, [t 
is found in various parte, but chiefs 
ly under the (in, where (unleſs a 
man be emaciated) it runs coe. 
tended with the fkig over moſt 
parts of the body: 
70 be continued. 
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An Intereſting Storr. 


Sor time ſince a. venerable 
old man, who bad paffed al 
the offices, in, one of , the chief 
towns in Holland; with honour 
and reputation, and had gained 
eat riches without reproach, had 
ume thoughts of retiring for the 
reſt of his days to his conntry ſeat. 
In erder to 2: be leave of his friends 
and acquaintance in a. handſome 
manner, he invited the young and 
old of both ſexes, thoſe of the beſt 
faſhion in the place, to an enters 
tainment at his own hovſe,.” They 
met together with great expecti- 
tions, but to their no ſmall ſurpriae 
faw a long /oak table, hardly co- 
vered with a ſcanty. blae cloth, on 
which were alternately placed plat _ 
ters of butter wilk, for ed, 
pickled herrings, and cheeſe. The 
reſt of the cheer was made up with 
butter and rye-bread, and cabs of, 
ſmall- beer were at hand, for thgſe 
why had a mind to drink er 


ws 


rs ſerved inſtead of plates, and 
a ſingle ſervant attended. The 
mpany ſecretly curſed the old 


der n's humour; but in regard to 
(ds, great age, and {till greater 
mit ric, they bridled their reſents, 
ible nt, and ſeemed content with 
be eir homely fare. + The old gen- 
teh man ſeeing the joke take, Was 
led willing to carry it too far: and, 

a ſignal given, two clean booriſh 
ube ids, in their country garb, 


as changed for white linen, the 
enchers for pewters, the rye- 
ead to houſholdebrown, the (ma'l 
to ſtrong- beer, and the mean food 
to good ſalted beef and boiled 
. Tue gueſts grew better 
eaſed, and the maſter of the feaſt 
ore preſſing in his invitations, 
frer he had given them time to 
{te of the ſecond courſe, a third 
as ſerved up by a maitre d hotel 
form, followed, by half a dozen 
pwdered lacqueys in gaudy live- 
Jef; the moſt beautiful flowered 
amaſk was ſpread on a ſumptuous 
dahogany table ; the richeit plate 


ef d moſt curious china adorned 
ur e ſideboard, whilſt a profuſion of 
4 pups, olios, tame and wild fowl, 


icaſſces, ragouts, in a word, all 
at the art of a modern French 
ok could produce, ranged in a 
ell-liſpoſed judicious order, ſeem- 
d to court the taſte, and renew 
e appetite of the whole coma 
any t to this were added ſtrong - 
died Chateau- Margen, generous 
purgundy, ſparkling Champaign: 
n ſhort, a choice of the beſt wines 


wg country z and that nothing 
ight be wanting that might pleaſe 


Jeſert was brought in, a melod:- 


Vor. III. 


h 


An Intereſting Story: 


itte the table, and brought in 
e ſecond courſe 3 the blue cloth 


mmerce can procure to a trad. 


he ſenſes, as ſoon as a ſumptuous 


us concert of an agreeable variety 


| 69 
of inſtruments was heard in the 
next room; healths went round, 


mirth increaſed, and the old man, 


ſeeing nothing but the departure 
of him and of the graveft of the 
company was waited for to give'a 
looſe to joy and pleaſure, role up, 
and made the following ſpeech.z 
& Ladies aud E I hear- 


tily thank you for this favour ; it 


is time for one of my age to with« 
draw ; but I hope thoſe who are 
diſpoſed. for dancin}, will accept 
of a ball which I have ordered to 
be prepared for them. Before 
the fiddles ſtrike up, give me leave 


to make a fhort reftection on the 


entertainment, which otherwiſe 
would appear whimſical, and the 
effect of humour; it may ſerve to 
give yon an idea of our common- 
wealth : by living after that pe. 
nurious manner, exhibited in the 
firſt courſe, our anceſtors raiſed 
their infant (tate, and acquired 
liberty wealth, and power. Thele 
were preſerved by our fathers, who 
lived in that handſome, but plain 
way, you have feen in the ſecond 
courſe 1 but if an old man may be 
permitted before he leaves you 
whom he dearly loves, to ſpeak 
his thouglits freely, I am indeed 
afraid, that the extravagant plen- 
ty you have obſerved in the laſt 
courſe, will, if we go on, deprive 
us of thoſe advantages that our an · 
ceſtors have earned by the ſweat 
of their brow's, and that our fathers 
by their induſtry and good ma- 


nagement have tranſmitted to us. 


oung people, I adviſe yau to 
be merry this evening, but to 
think ſeriouſly to-morrow What 1 
have been telling you to day. 
Good night. . 3 


* 
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The SISTERS ; or, the contraft of 
Pride and Meetngſt. 


A Story founded in Fact. 


IR Matthew Medley was a 
gentleman well known in the 
county of Durham, as well for the 
long and reſpectable line of an- 
ceſtry he had to boaſt of, as for 
the many private virtuesthat ſpread 
ſuch reſplendent luſtre around him, 
and which endeared him to every 
one who had the happineſs of be- 
ing at all acquainted with him. 
With this character Sir Matthew 
ſent his eldeſt daughter, Maria, to 
London for the completion of her 
education, and the improvement of 
her mind; but continuing in town 
juſt long enough to get a little of 
the fine lady, without becoming 
poliſhed ſufficiently to throw off 
her ruſtic manners, ſhe. returned 
alf town and half country bred, 
but neither one nor the other, bur 
a mixture of the worſt part of: 


both. Her want of ſenſe, not to 


. May ignorance, had been truly cone 
fpicuaus in the country, and the 
little time ſhe had been in London, 
| Had given her a degree of pride 
equal to it. < . 

Her ſiſter, Clariſſa, caſt in bean» 
ty's mculd, and formed' for love, 
delighted in a country life, She 
could not even bear the idea of 
London. Its noife and vanity ſhe 
alike deteſted and avoided. Her 
mind had accompliſhments equal 
to her perſon. Aﬀable and good- 

natured, the won the good word 

of all that came near her, and 
. intereſted every one in her happi- 
neſs. With manners fo extremely 
oppoſite to egch other, it is no 
wonder that the filters ſhould diſ- 
agree, and be continually at vas 
' riance with each other. | 
Sir Matthew finding it out of his 
power to reconcile them to one 


| The Siſters. | 


another, determined, for the ſake 
of peace and quietneſ to ſend 
them both out of the houſe, and 


place Maria with Mr Blackberry, 
and Clariffa with his 


neighbour 
Sir John Friendly, until they ſhould 
get married. He accordingly wrote 
a couple of letters, in winch Sir 
Matthew begged of thole gentle. 
men to receive hisdanghters, with. 
out mentioning any name, ſo that 
the letters would do alike for them 
both. In confequence of this, the 
Siſters, out of a frolic, agreed to 
exchange letters, by which mean 
they went, each one, to the houſe 
intended for the other, Mari, 
for inſtance, to Sir John Friendly's 
and Clariſſa to Mr Blackverry's, 
The young ladies had both of 
them, at this time engaged their 
affections, Miſs Medley to Mr Faire 
love, and Clariſſa to Mr 'Myrile, 
two young gentlemen every way 
qualified, both with regard to their 
perſon and fortune, to render the 
marriage ſtate truly happy. The 
father had alfo choſen huſbands 
for them, in his opinion more 
fuitable to his daughters, on a6 


count of the largeneſs of their for 


tunes. The one was au honet 
farmer, a Mr Hedges, and the other 
*Squire Cherry, a poor emaciated 
old beau! The former he intend 
ed for Clariſſa, and the latter for 
Maria. e 

When the two lovers of the 
father's choice waited on him fot 
the purpoſe of ſertling”pratrers for 


their marrying his daughters, it ſo 


bappened, that neither of them had 
ever ſeen either the one or tit 
other. Sir Matthew, therefore} 
wrote them an introductory note 
to the young ladies, directing each 
of them according to the houſes be 
thought his daughters had gone 10, 
by which Farmer Hedges was ſent 
to Clariſſa, and *Squire Cherry to 
Miſs Medley, the very reverſe of 
what Sir Matthew intended! 


The gallants went agreeable to 
je direction they had received, 
ut inſtead of finding che ladies to 
nſwer the deſcription they had 
om Sir Matthew, they found them 
uite the contrary of what he had 
preſented. Farmer Hedges, for 
ſtance, inſtead of finding the 
oung lady he viſited, haughty, 
oud, and inſolent, perceived in 
r nothing but meekneſs, humi- 
iy, and good manners ; while 
gquire Cherry, on the contrary, 
as nearly petrified by the ter- 


uſe zagant manner in Which he was 
ria ceived, inſtead of finding a ſims 
, e, good-natured girl,“ as ſweet 
> a lamp of barley-ſugar,“ as Sir 
Fr atthew was pleaſed to expreſs 


Squire Cherry, and Farmer 
edges, returned, one after the 
her, to Sir Matthew, highly diſ- 


d reſpectively met with, when 
e old gentleman not being able 
account for it, being ſtill igno- 
nt of his daughters having ex- 
anged ſetters, and gone each of 
em to a different houſe than it 


dne to, became ſo much offended 
ith them, as to order them both 


ey were two fickle, whimſical 
lows, and ſhould never marry 
daughter of his! 


ys The ſiſters took advantage of 
- for is, and pleaded ſo ſtrongly in 
it fo our of their reſpective Swains, 
hal at Sir Matthew immediately gave 
he conſent for their marrying z 
arty d they were accordingly joined 
note pether in % tender folds of 
pack dlock, the | gentleman ha v- 
60 | firſt ſettled ten thouſand 
10, unds upon each of them, with a 
Cent omiſe of the remainder of what 
y to was worth, to be divided, at 

death, between them, ; 


The Sifert. 


mſelf, upon giving her character. 


eaſed with the reception they 


as intended they ſhould have 


t of his houſe; declaring that 


Though Sir Matthew's paternal 


affection was equally ' ſhared be- 
tween them, it was not ſo with 
regard to the bleſſings of this 
world ! Though Mr Fairlove, who 
wedded Miſs Medley, was of the 
moſt complacent diſpoſition, and 
accommodating manners, it was 
impoſſible for him to live Yong 
with her upon any terms. Her 
pride became intolerable, and he 
thought himſelf happy, at length, 
to make her a ſeparate mainte« 
nance, and endeavour to forget 
every recolleection of her in a voy- 
age to the Eaſt Indies, where he 
had the misfortune to hear, ſoon 
after his arrival, of her ending her 
days in a conſumption, by a diſſi- 
pated and irregular courle of life! 
With regard to her more happy 
ſiſter 1 ſhe yet lives with the beſt 
of huſbands, for fo Mr Myrtle 
proves, and now enjoys the whole 
of her father's fortune, he having 
ended the troubles of this life ſome 
few months ago, Happy in her 
huſband, and happy ia herſelf, the 
faſhionable delights, and ſplendid 
allurements of the hour, neverdraw 
her aſtray from thoſe rural ſcenes, 
and that paſtoral felicity, ſo genial 
to her nature, and in which her 
every bliſs is found to center! 
Nor is her praiſe to be confined 
to her domeſtic ſcenes alone, All 
around are made to feel her boun. 
ty, Whole hand is ever ſtretched 
forth to relieve the wants of the 
diſtreſſed. 
piety, and charity, endear her as 
much to all around her, as her 
conjugal affections attach to her 
one of the moſt exemplary of 
huſbands, who is ſo charmed with 
his young and beautiful wife, as to 
have erected a Temple at the en- 
trance of the Arbour where he 
firſt beheld: her, and which he has 
dedicated to the God of Love, 
with the followigg inſcription 4, Es 


Ls 


In ſhort, her virtue, 


72 Fatal C onſaguencet 7 
oſt has my foul within this bleſt re- 


| treat, =; 
With fweet emotion to Love's tranſ- 
ports beat, 8 ; 
For here I firſt beheld Clarifſa's charms, 
And claſp'd the blooming fair-one in 
| my arms. 
To her I dedicate with fond delight, 
This Temple ſacred as the veil of night! 
„Let no unhallow'd ſteps pollute this 


grove. i N 
Nor ſaithleſs Lovers near jts borders 


rove. HET 6 


The Fatal Conſequences of Aefurd 


Opinions, 


Tux Moors in Barbary profeſs 


the Mahometan religion ; but 
ir is ſo much disfigured by a heap 
of extravagant ſuperſtitions autho- 
riſed by cuſtom, and the artifice of 
their prieſts, who are firmly bigote 
ed to their oral traditions, that it 
forms a very different {ſyſtem of 
faith from that belieyed by the 
Turks, ; CR 
Among other abſurdities des» 


| + ms of the peace of ſociety, 
It js a prevailiug opinion, that td 


ſacrifice a Chriſtian is a work of 
om merit in the ſight of the 

eity ; and ſome believe that they 
mall enjoy but a ſmall ſhare of 
happineſs in the other world, if 
they do not intitle. themſelves 
to heavenly felicity by ſhedding 
the blood of a Chriſtian, The 
aſſertion of this opinion, however, 


they hold in a very different ſenſe, 


Some, thay à Chriſtian is to be 


killed in battle, duel, or fair af. 
fault ; others that the manner is 


of no conſequence z his death only 
forms the merit of the action. 


'  Halis Pegelini, an Italian rene. 


ado, General of the Algerine gal- 
1:85, having brought in a Spaniſh 
veſſel, which he had taken after a 


very ſmart engagement, many of 


EE the dead and winded Chriſtians 
Were landed; and the Moors, ac- 


* 


cri 


Alſurd Opinions. 


- cording to their uſual. cuſtom, 
- flocked to the place with acclamz. 
tions of the victory, An old bi. 
gotted Moor, pereeiving the flaughe 


ter, threw himſelf at the Genera!'; 


feet, and addrefled him in the fol. 


lowing manner; How ſupremeiy 
bappy are you, my lord, in makiny 
ſuch havock among the Chriſtians, 
and of having almoſt daily oppor- 
tunities of killing them! Your hap- 
pine ſs in the next world muſt be 
complete, becauſe you are one of 
the beſt ſervants of our Holy Pre- 
phet z whereas I, thouph always a 
religious obſerver of ihg law, never 
as yo had the opportunity of ſz 

cing a Chriſtian to my Maker, 
1 fhall die diſtracted, if I fail in 
this duty z and, ſince you have o 


many in. your power, make me 


happy by delivering one to me, that 
1] may pet him to death.“ Hali, 
who had embraced very different 
tenets, anſwered, with a ſmile, 
« Your requeſt is granted.“ And 
pointing toa luſty young Spaniard, 
added, © Step aſide into the wood, 
and that Chriſtian dog hall be 
ſent youto complete your felicity. 
The Moor, with joy ſparkling in 
his countenance, thanked him for 
the favour, and retired to hide him- 
ſelf in the wood. - Hali, ordering a 
muſket, a ſword, and a ſlick to be 
given ihe Spaniard, bid him foliow 


the old man who was gone imo the 


wood, and tell him that the Ge- 
neral, his maſter, had ſent him 
thither according to his requeſt, 
But added, if the Moor pretended 
to offer him any violence, he ſhould 
defend himſelf, and at leaſt make 
him ſeel the weight of his flick. 
The Moor, pers the ap- 
proach of the Chriſtian, who came 
armed, was ſeized withterror, and 


ran out of the wood by another 


path, telling Hali that, as the Chriſ- 
tian came armed, it was impoſſible 
for him to execute his deſign- 
% You old coward,” replied Hall, 


* 
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| Remarkable Inſtance of Female Preſence of Mind, 73 
« wolid you Wl a man that can was, that ſhe ſhould take off all 
make no defence? Imitate. my her clothes, The feelings of the 
example, and defend the ſtandard poor girl can neither be conceived 
of the prophet againſt the Chriſ- nor deſcribed ; it was in vain that 
tians ; actions like theſe will per - ſhe cried, prayed, knelt to the ſa- 

* haps be rewarded :; but to murder vage, he added imprecations to his 
people deſtitute of help is a crime mengces z ſhe obeyed him. The 
of the blackeſt dye, and will cer- 2 thing imagined that he would 
tainly bring down the vengeance leave her her ſhift, ſhe was miſs. 
of heaven upon the head of the taken. © Well then,” ſaid ſhe, 
perpetrators 5 te turn about that I may not take it = 
| N | off before you“ he conſented, ' | 
| and ſhe vigorouſly applying both 
her hands to his ſhoulders, preci- 
ores him into the quarry, Both 
is thighs were broken by the fall, 


Remarkable Inflance of Female 


Preſence of Mind. Rs 
3 „ and he was immediately ſent to 
A Baker of Gowfſle, a village priſon, where he is to remain till 
near Paris, remarkable for the ſentence of the law is executed 
the excellence of his bread, ſent on him. | | 
his daughter ſome time ago to that 
metropolis 2 * on ny — = 
livres, . Before ſhe left the place, , | 
ſhe went and told RY 224 ht The Gas in the a Chancery » 
that, as ſhe was going to Paris, ſhe 293 in the City, had 
thought a better opportunity to a cat which he found very 
paſs the day together could not miſchievous among his paſtry, and 
offer; he obeyed the ſummons, aud being tired with the repeated de- 
having put on his Sunday clothes, predations of her tender foot break- 
went with his fair one, The few ing through the tops of his more 
hours ſpent in town paſſed away tender pattys, his intereſt got the 
moſt pleaſantly, all was well till better of his affection to puſs, and 
evening; but as they were return- he ordered his apprentice to tie 
ing home, the young man engaged her in a bag, and carry her half a 
tte girl to go alittle out of the high mile from home, and there turn 
road, and there reſt themſelves, to her looſe in the.ſtreet. This expe» _ 
this the girl had no objectidn. It dient did not ſucceed ; the cat was 
happened that there was a quarry at home as ſoon as the boy, though 
Juſt by where they ſat down; the the experiment was cften repeated, 
lover, ſeeing nobody near, aſked and the diſtance of her- removal 
the girl for the money ſhe had re- greatly extended. One daygupon _ 
ceived.z ſhe thought he was joking, ſeeing the cat unexpectedly return | 
he reiterated his demand, ſhe love home, the poor Paſtry Cook (who © 54 
ingly perfiited in the refuſal, At had a cauſe of twenty years ſtand= | / 
laſt he perW©ptorily told her, that ing in the Court of Chancery) eä, 
if he did not think proper to de- claimed, D-—n the cat, I wiſh | _ * 
liver up thg ſix hundred livres, the were in the Court of Chancery, 
without loſs* of time, he would I am ſure ſhe would never get ot 
throw her headlong down the pre- of that place!“ The apprentice < * * 
cipice. The young woman, inti- hearing his maſter's wiſh, and be- 
midated, gave him the money. He ing a Inile Mt of humour that his 
then ſaid that he had ſtill ſomes former attempts failed, and quite 
thing more to inſiſt upon, which ignorant of the wit cf his 2 


-- 


* 


: - 


74 Barborou- cuftoms of the Africans: 


inſtantly ſet off with the cat into 
Lincoln's-Inn-Hall, and turned 
her adrift, The cat, who found 


the Court as full of Lawyers, as 


his maſter's ſhop was of tarts, ran 
like a mad thing from fide to ſide 


of the Court, and at length over 


the Chancellor's lap, threw down 
his ink, diſordered his notes, and 
created fo much confuſion in the 
Court, that for a time it put a ſtop 
to all pleadings ; till at length the 
Chancellor, with more. warmth 
than became a man in his high ſta- 
tion, (but he had a natural antipa- 
thy to cats) aſked who it was that 
brought the cat amongſt them ? 
The poor boy, who had waited to 


ſee how puſs had conducted her- 


| ſelf, was ſo terrified, that he thought 
it beſt to confeſs, and accordingly 
told the Chancellor that his a 
had often ſent him out to loſe the 
cat, but that ſhe.conſtantly return» 
ed, and hearing his maſter ſay that 
morning, that if he could but get 
the cat into the Court of Chancery, 


he was ſure ſhe would never get 


out again, he had, in obedience to 
his maſter's wiſh, though not his 
orders, turned her out among them, 
The Chancellor was a man of hu- 
mour; and. upon inquiring the 
name of the Paſtry Cook, he found 
he was Plaintiff in a cauſe of lon 
ſtanding, (Paſte _ Puff 
which he immediately ordered to 
de ſet down for hearing; and it 
happened that he decreed in favour 
of Paſte though all the Council 
were unanimous for Puff, except 
two, who were hired to run down 
Paſte's'cabſe, though in truth they 
ſecretly wiſhed him ſucceſs. 
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- Of the barbarous cuſtoms 
Africans. 


WI hear much of the cruel- 
ties of the Turkhand Moors, 


but I have been long among them, 


and ſeen very little of it. The 
hiſtories that have piven riſe to 


theſe opinions, are the product of 


the imagination. of the writers of 
voyages and travels; who, thinking 
it is their buſineſs to pleaſe, and 
knowing the generality of readers 
are always taken with the mar. 
vellous, have taken care to inſert 


a ſufficient quantity of that in all 


parts of their works , but though 
I ſaw none of the butcheries they 
deſcribe, on trivial occaſions, I 
had the unhappineſs to be an eye- 


witneſs to one ſcene of barbarity, 


which theſe writers in general, 


tell us is now aboliſhed, and which 


till this. unhappy occaſion, I had 
firmly believed to be ſo; this is 


the killing ſlaves at the deaths of 


their kings, | IE 
The Moors have an opinion, that 
all the Europeans underſtand phy- 


- 


ſic z on this occaſion I was civilly - 


commanded to be preſent at the 
bedſide of the reigning Monarch, 


who was ſick while 1 was there to 


overlook all that was done for him 
by their phyſicians, .' The behaviour 
of this prince, on his deathbed, 
for ſo it proved to be, in ſpite of all 
they could db for him, had ſome. 
thing in it ſo decent, ſo great and 
awful, that I never can forget it; 
whatevcr he had been in his life. 
time, he now ſhewed nothing of 
the tyrant, all was mildneſs and re- 
ſignation, and while he ſhewed that 


to it, | he 
It was my office to give into his 

hand, whatever medicines he took; 

this gave me occaſion to be always 


near him, and a witnelf of his de- 


portment, When at length his. 


principal phyſician ſignified to him, 


that he could not live many hours, 


he fetched a deep ſigh, and-ſaid, I 


could wiſh it otherwiſe, but I ſub- 
mit to what my father has ſuffered 


before me, and what my ſoa muſt 


he would be obeyed, he courted 
rather than commanded every body 
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ſaffer after me. With theſe words, 
he; took from a table, near the bed, 
the royal ſword, richly ornamented, 
and drawing it from the ſcabbard, 
he preſented it to his ſon, ſaying, 


only, “ Son, remember me. Be 


an enemy to my enemies; but be 


doubly à friend to my friends.“ 


After this he turned in the bed, 
and calling for his five queens, he 
ſingled out one, whom he embraced 
with great tenderneſs, and parting 
with her, compoſed himſelf as if 
to ſleep ; he lived eleven hours af - 
ter this, but never ſpoke nor looked 
up in all that time. As ſoon as he 
was dead, all the people were put 
out of the room, and the favoured 
wife ſent in: here ſhe remained five 
days, eating only every day a mor- 
ſe].of bread, and drinking one glaſs 


of water, at the end of this time 


the body of the king was buried, 
and this unhappy woman encloſed 


alive, in another coffin, and buried 
by his ſide. I had the honour of a 


command to attend at the fiineral, 
and ſaw this unhappy queen lie 
down, as 'compoſedly in the coffin, 
as he had on his bed, and the earth 
was thrown over them together. 
As ſoon as they were buried, 
there approached a number of ſlaves 
to the amount of ſixty ; who lying 
down upon the earth, kiffed it ſe- 
veral times, and wept and howled 
bitterly, Theſe were ſent by the 
people of the ſeveral neighbouring 


towns, and were devoted to die 
with their king, They were the - 


next day entertained with dripking 
palm wine, and dancing till mide 
night, at which time they were all 
burchered by an officer appointed 
for that purpoſe, and that in the 
molt ſavage manner that can be con- 
ceived, Toward the time when 
the fatal hourgis approaching, they 
are made to drink more than be- 
tore, and when they are thus made 
very drunk, the people who ſit by 


to {ee the ſpectacle, begin to puſh. 
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them about, till at length they fall: 
as ſoon as one falls, the executions 
er turns him upon his belly, and 


preſſes down his face in the ſand 3 


a few minutes after this, he cut 
off his legs below the knees, and 
his arms below the elbows, then 


he cuts the thighs off above the 


knees, and the arms near the 
ſhoplders, and after this the head. 

| The reſt of, theſe miſerable 
wretches ſee this, and are made to 


drink and dance more and more, 


and one by one are ſacrificed in 
this manner; after the laſt is dead 
there is a . 7 acclamation, an 

the people all depart to their 
houſes, The barbarity of this 
cuſtom has made people belive no 
nation kept it up, but my own 


eyes have been witnefles of the 


fact, as here related, TS. 


\ Patriotiſm and Revenge united. 


HEN the Saracens overran 
Europe with their afmies, 
and penetrated as far even as Ant= | 
werp, Bidderman was lord of a 


city, which time has ſince ſwepr 


into deſtruction. As the inhabi- 
tagts of this country were divided 
under ſeparate leaders, the Sara - 
cens found an eaſy congueſt, and 
the city of Bidderman, og thy 
reſt became a prey to the victors. 
Thus diſpoſſeſſed of His paternal 


city, our unfortunate governor was 


obliged to ſeek reſuge from the 
neighbouring princes, Who were 
as yet unſubdued ; and he for 


ſome time lived in a ſtate of 
| wretched dependanceamong them. 


Soon, however, his love to his 


native country brought him back 


to his own city, reſolved to reſcue : 
n from the egemy or fall in the 
attempt. Thus in diſguiſe he 


* | Patriodifm and Revenge united. 


went among the inhabitants, and 


endeavoured, but in vain to ex- 


cite them to revolt; Former miſ- 
fortunes lay ſo heavy upon their 


minds, that they rather choſe to 


ſuffer the moſt cruel bondage than 
attempt to aſftert their former 
treedom. : „ 

As he was thus one day em- 
ployed, whether from intor mation, 
or by ſuſpicion, is not known, he 
was apprehended by a Saracen 
ſoldier as a ſpy, and brought be- 
fore the very tribunal at which 
he once preſided. The account 
he gave of himſelf was hy no 
means ſatisfactory: he could pro- 
duce no friends to vindicate his 
character. But as the Saracens 
knew not their priſoner, and as 
they had no direct proofs againſt 


him, they were content with en- 


demning him to be publicly whip- 


_ ped as a vagabond, : 
The execution of this ſentence 
was accordingly performed with } 


the utmoſt rigour: Bidderman 
was bound to the poſt, he exe» 


cutioner ſeemed diſpoſed ro add 


to the cruelty of the ſentence, 48 


be received no bribe for leni- 


ty. Whenever Bidderman groan- 


ed uuder the ſcourge, the other, 
only reduubling his blows, cried 


out, does the villain murmur ! If 
Bidderman intreated but a mo- 
ment's reſpite from torture, the 


other repeated his former exclmas 


tion, does the villain murmur! 

From this period, revenge, as 
well as patriotiſm, took entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſoul. His fury ſtoop. 
ed ſo low, as to follow the execu- 
tioner With unremitting reſent. 
ment, Bur conceiving that the 


' beſt method to attain theſe ends, 


was to acquire ſome eminence in 


the city, he laid himſelf out to ob- 
lige his new maſters, ſtudied every 


art, and prattifed every meanneſs 
that ſerve to promote the needy, 
or tender the poor pleaſing; and 


by theſe means, in 2 few years; 


he came to be, of ſome note in 
the city, which jaſtly belonged to 
The executioner was, therefore, 
the firſt object of his reſentment, 
and he even practiſed the loweſt 
fraud, to gratify the revenge he 
owe! him. A piece of plate, 
which Bidderman had previouſly 
{tolen from the Saracen governor, 
he privately conveyed into the 


executioner's houſe, and then gave 


information of the theft. The 
proof was direct in this caſe: the 
executioner had nothing to offer 
in his own defence, and he was 
therefore condemned to be beheads 


ed, upon a ſcaffold in the public 


market-place. As there Was no 


executioner in the city, but the 


very man who was now to ſuffer, 
Bidderman himfelf undertook this, 
to him, moſt agreeable office. The 
criminal was conducted from the 
judgment ſeat, bound with cords, 
The ſcaffold was erected, and be 
placed in ſuch a manner, as might 


be moſt convenient for tbe blow. 


But his death alone was not ſufs 
ficient to ſatisfy the revenge of 
this extraordinary man, unleſs it 
was aggravated with every cirs 
cumſtance of cruelty, Wherefore, 
coming upon the fcaffold, and dif- 


- poling every thing in readineſs for 


the intended blow, with the ſword 
in his hand, he approached the 


criminal, and whifperjng in a lo, 


voice aſſured him, that he himfelf 
was the very porſun that had once 
been uſed with ſo much cruehy ; 
that to his knowledge he died 


very iunocently, for the plate had 


been ſtolen by himſelf, and pri- 
vately conveyed into the other. 

O my countrymen, cried the 
criminal, do yon hear what this 


man ſays ?—Does the villain mure 


mur, replied Bidderman, and im- 
mediately at one blow {evered his 


| head from his body, 


pra, of Female Inconſlancy. | A 
Still, however, lie was not con- continues in one ſtay, Thus the 
tent till he had umple vengeance whole ſyſtem of the univerſe is but 
of the governors ot the city, Who a ſcene of mutability. Beſides, 
condemned him. To effect this, as the lighteſt colour . capable of 
he hired a ſmall houſe adjoining to taking moſt dyes, the men of the 
the town=wall, under which he quickeſt wit change their opinion 
every day dug, and catried out the ofteneſt, while dull blockheads 
earth in a batk-t. In this unre- plod on in the ſame beaten track, 
mitting labour he continued ſeyeral nor ever deviate into ſenſe, If 
years, every day digging a little, women therefore are more chang! 
and carrying the earth unſuſpected able in their tempers than TT 
away, By this means, at laſt, he men, it proceeds only from their 
made a ſeccet communication from having more wiſdom A change 
the country into the city, and only in every'thing but woman is coun» / 
wanted the appearance of an ene-= ted pleaſing, why then ſhould her 
my, in order to betray it. This inconſtancy be an. imperfeRtion ? 
opportunity, at length, offered; Some will alledge, bec-uſe by that 
the French army came into the the deceives her lovers. — That 
neighbour hood, but had no thoughts lover who has been deceived by 
of fitting - down before a town, his miſtreſs, and accuſes her of.in- 
which they looked on as impreg- conſtancy, as of a crime, muſt have 
nable. Bidderman, however, ſoon à bad taſte for wit: For are not 
altered their reſplutions, and upon your wits more pleaſed with theſe 
communicating his plan to the ge» Jeſts Which deluge their expecta. 
neral, he embraced it with ardour. tion? The inconſtancy of woman 
Through the private paſſage above» is paſt finding out, and paſt” ac- 
mentioned, he introduced à large counting for. The .rota bag 
body of the molt reſolute ſoldiers, changes of ſtars, moon, and hea» 
who ſoon opened the gates for rhe' vens are perfectly known, and a 
relt, and the whole army ruſhing certainty has been drawn from 
in, put every Saracen that was thelr mutabiliry, But what philo- 


bund to the fword,  ' ſopher will pretend to prognoſti - 
, ÄRͥ-k e when a woman will vary ber 
r —vvö;ð5miad ? I hope nb true Engliſhman 
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In praiſe of Female Tuconftancy, ens charigeable diſpolitions, | as 
42 bey are lovers of liberty ; for 
T Am not about to prove the la- that is their | boaſted liberty o 

dies not iriconſtant, far be it mind which no father can com. 
from me to · contradict ſo known a mand, no huſpand can controul. 
truth; but that inconſtancy (the The (as an old wit has humour - 
tnaracteriſtie of the female ſex) is guſly deſcribed) are like the lan, 
bad quality, 1 Will, utterly diſs which is violently carried one 
prove. 1 believe it will Teadily way, yet hathaproper courſe quite 
de granted, that the beſt things contrary: So women, though they 
have their changes: The heavens may by an n power of a 
are in continual rotation, the ſtars wr hufband, be forced to his 


ove, nor is any thing more vari- biaſs, yet they have a motion o 

ale than the Moon: Fire, air, and their own, Which their huſbands 

water, have their peculiar motions: know nothing of —laconſtancy in 

The earth altereth her appearance the fair, is an antidote fur the in- 

Vith the year, and the time never conftancy in men; for ſome beau 
Vor. III. * 
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eſprits are of that nice taſte, as to 
be weary of a thing as ſoon as 
they come to the knewledge of 
, it for women can never be ſo 
well known, but {till more will re- 
main unknown, Thus women by 
their inconſtancy, are born to 
humble the pride of wit, making 
fools wife, in adventuring to win 
themi wiſe men fouls, in loſing 
their labour ; and wits mad, being 
rplexed with their uncertainties. 
Therefore philoſophers write & 
gainſt inconſtancy becauſe it 
proves them ignorant z and poets 
rail at it, to ſhew their parts; in 
my opinion all men are happy, 
that women are inconſtant, for by 
this means even I or you, Mr Edie 
tor, may have the chance to be 
beloved by fome reigning toaſt 
(when it comes to our turn) 
merely ont of their inconſtancy, 
which we could never hope for 


from our own deſert. I there» 
fore fubſcribe myſelf an admirer 


0 ontinuation of the Lady's Adren-· 
| tures, from page 18, 


'to My 1 1—— who 
| 2 there the name of 
the of ws, baving bee 


| ercated ſuch by the unfortunate 
monarch after his abdication 5 As 
that nobleman poſfeſſed many ex- 
cellent qualities, which are not 
denied him by his enemies, he re- 
ceived the meffenger with all the 
_ generous frankneſs natural to the 
nation in which he was born, and 
the ealy politeneſs of the people 
among whom he Was. After he 
had heard the whole ſtory, * Sir, 
ſaid he, to-morrow, if you will be 
with me in the morning, you ſhall. 
know your friend's fate with re · 
ſpect to what the King of Eng- 


1 
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td his deciſion: I wiſh, added he, 


\ TY 
: Y father's friend went ſtrait 
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land can or will do in his behalf; 
but Lam afraid his crime is of ſuch 
A nature as will make it difficult 
to engage his Majeſty to intercede 
for him ; and my advice is, that 
vou return to your friend, ang 
deſire him to lay aſide all though 
of being delivered from this qnar- 
ter; however, do not fail tq let 
me. ſee you,” Mr Melvil, [fer 
that was the name of my father" 
friend) upon this returned to my 
father, who after hearing my 
Lord — anſwer grew yet 
more dejected. Next morni 

Mr Melvil waited on my Lor 

who appeared concerned that his 
ſucceſs with the King was ſo ſmall, 
« His Majeſty, ſaid my lord, bas 
been informed of your friend's 
affair by father Peters, who has, 
repreſented. it in ſuch a; manner, 
that bis Majeſty, notwithſtanding 
all 1 could (ay, has made it a point 
of couſcience not to.meddle in it, 
even though the moſt Chriſtiap 
king W te fo tender af Oe 
rights of ſoverei 


s as to heave it 


ſnrugging up his ſhoulders, your 
friend had to do with any other 


enemies but churchmen, ; b 
Here Mr Melvil underſtood by a 
look which my lord (who though 
a Roman Catholic was no bigot) 
gave him, how matters went; and 
after a moſt humble acknowledge 
ment, left his lordſhip, Not to 
detaia the reader too. long with 
this melancholy detail, my father 
was tried before the Chamber de 
Tournelle, and netwithſtanding . 


the eloquence of his advos 

was condemned to be broke upon 
the Wheel. Next mi Mr 
Melvil found the following note at 
his houfe as he returned from vi 


ſiting my father, it is figned by 
Lord , and I tranicribe it 

from the original which I have by 

me. | 4 p 4 ; I * ; {it 


4 


ec Sir, I have in conjunRion 
with the Duke of Perth, ſpoke to 
the King of England once more 
about your friend, but his Ma 
is inflexible not to intercede any 
farther than to procure that your 
friend's puuiſhment, ſhall, in con» 
ſideration of his character as an 
Engliſh gentleman, be changed into 
beheading, and that, provided it 
be diſcreetly managed, he may 
have Mr Leſly, a clergyman of 
his own commanion, to attend 
him If he. accepts of the laſt fa- 
your, it will irretrievably ruin him ; 
but if he can digeſt calling for a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, and 
deſire a reſpite of ſentence till he 
is inſtructed in our religion, he 
may gain ſome days of a re- 
prieve- _ Tours, „ bp 


\ 
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Mr Melvil immediately return» 
ed to my father, and communica» 
ted his letter to him. The 
thoughts. of death in a foreign 
country, joined to the hopes of 
having lug jignocence cleared by 
time, left him no room to heſitate 

2 ſhould do: He ſubs 
cribed a iyon to the KI 
which Mr Neben got drawn —_ 
him, and next day P. la Chaiſe, 
confeſſor to his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, brought him a reprieve 
for t5 days. 
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ſervants, who they were ſure un 
derſtood no Eng 


ing the French tongue to great 


perfection theinſelves. They then 


Concerted fuch meaſures as car- 
ried matters to much greater 
tengths than they at firſt deligned 3 
but alas 1 how feeble is reaſon 
when borne down by a torrent of 
paſſion, Mifled by pride, and blind. 
ed by revenge. 


deviſed"the whole plot, that Myr- 
tilla ſhould carry on the farce in a 


fuit of men's cloaths made exactly 


in the colour and manner of my 


father's, and ſhe had taken care to 


make a_prieft, who ſhe was ſure 
would diſcover it, the confident 
of the intrigue : He not only dif- 


eovered it, but provided proper 


perſons who ſhould overbear the 


Whole converſation between him 
and the nun, with whom ſhe had 


ufed all perſuaſions poſſible t 
dearken to her paſſion 3 the ſimpl 


girl after the firſt converſatſog 
had revealed the courtſhip "to un 
old malicious nun, who adviſed . 
perſonate the lover till the 


her to 
means of convicting her gallant 
were bron 


ings, always flipping up itairs, 
means of the key to the back<oar; 
| mother who generally 


1 and = 
I: will not be amiſs. now to draw knew the time of her returning, 
the veil, and expoſe the ſprings found pretences to ſend the ſer- 


which wrought up this ſcene, that 
now threatened a fatal cataſtrophe. 
The reader may remember that 
my mother and aunt had ſet out 
for Paris, where when they arri- 
ved, the firſt thing did Was 
to take a private houſe ready fur - 
niſhed, convenient ſor their pur- 


pole by NE a ets 


through whi could enter the 
houſe unobſerved, keeping them- 
ſelves as much concealed as poſ- 
ible : They next engaged French 


vants out of the way. I muſt here 
inform my reader, that Myrtilla 
had. told the nun that ſhe lived at 


my father's lodgings, to which the 


had left a direction, and by this 
my father was ſeized by the lieu» 


tenant de Police. E 
During the time of my father's 


trial, they never ſtirred abroad, 


but ſome days after his condemna. _ ' 


tion, my mother went to Mr Mel. 
vil's honſe, and afked if it wag 


poſſible for one of wy father's 
ow nr ys 


ſh, underſtand. | 


My - mother's _ 
bead,“ ever fertile in inventions, 


t about, My aunt 
never failed whenever her part 
was over to go to her own lodg- 
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| friends to be admitted to ſee him. 


Mr Melvil ſaid he would apply 


for leave, and did not doubt to 
obtain it to any near relation; my 
mother telling him it was to his 
filter, who had left London upon 
hearing of his being taken up, he 
immediately | procured an order 
that ſhe ſhould be admitted, and, 
if ſhe pleaſed, without any one's 
being by. Myrtilla went to the 
priſon that very evening, and 
upon producing her order the wag 
carried pp to my father. The 
interyiew betwixt them was very 
tender ; and after my father had 


aſked her a great muy; grotiong 


U 


Myrtilla propoſed that he ſhould 
change cloaths with her, and by 
that means make his eſcape ; My 
father, though diffident of the ſuc- 
ceſs readily complied. To avoid 
a ſuſpicion, Myrtilla adviſed my 
father to continng in the priſon 
| of the keeper ſhould deſire him 


be gone when he was to 


| lock up the door for all night, 
When that tjme came, the keeper 
Who waited in the room with my 

father, and che keeper of the out -· 
Ward gate, both came into the 
room, and told them it was now 
time to part; My father upon this 
affected tears, the better 0 diſ- 
zuiſe the features of his face, and 
the keepers were moved at the 
dall felis of the ſeparation. We 


all follow my father out of the 


priſon, and retyrn to poor Myre 
tilla, who appeared ſo concerned 


with their parting, that ſhe took 
to her bed, where ſhe lay a good 


rt of next day, deſiring the 
| 4 2 to make her excuſe to R. 
je Chaiſe, who never failed daily 
to viſit his expected convert. This 


| ſhe ald e e Father rr 
by have time to conceal himſelf 


the better. Next day when P. 
le Chaiſe returned, he was ſur- 
prized at the alteration of her 
. voice, buf attributed it at ffrſt 
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can be a ſtranger 


o the impreſſions of her 'prief, 
till Mystilla bx degrees untolded 
the Whole myſtery, at the ſame 
time begging his reverence; 
friendſhip in aſſiſting her to get 
out of priſon. “ The getting out 
of priſon, anſwered the father, 
would be no hard matter the 
French are too brave à people to 
let a ſiſter ſuffer for the generom 


, part yau have acted for à bro- 


8 2 there nothing more in 
the affair 3 but the diſguiſing your 
ſelf in men's —— 0 
ing in that indecent habit Wirhin 
the verge of à npimery, is, I wn 
afraid, what will not eaſily be for 
2 1 howeyer, added he, ſend 

or your own cloatks, hien will be 
allowed you, and te- morrow I will 
return and give you my advice.“ 
No one, who knows any thing 
of the French court at that time, 
to the cHaracter 
of this famous prieſt ; he was 2 
man of: the moſt ro 
—_ ain his _ NO 
when he could Atta! A 
eſcaped his — and Yew his 
violations ;: In other reſpeQs he 
was no illenatored' man. I think 
fit to premiſe thus much, to pre- 
pare my readers for the wonderful 


events that ſucceed. in the courſe 
of this biſlory d 4 $1t R303 6 


To be continued. 
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"ANECDOTES. 


| A NTALCIDAS, a Spartan, be- 
LJ ing. abqut. to enter into the 


\F 


prieſthood, was; alked by. the 


prieſt, what ad ion worthy of re- 
nown be had performed during 
his life? he replied, “ If 1 have 
performed any, the gods them- 
ſelves are acquainted with it.“ 


How noble an initance of modeſty; 
| 


how exalted « notion of the Deity! 

and! ſurely nothing can be more 
fooliſn than to imagine by the 
commemoration of bur actions, te 
recommend ourſelves tothe Deity, 
who, of whatever nature theſ 

actions may de, muſt have the 
cleareſt knowledge of their quality 
and worths * 


DALKIOT CI: 32:07 


I Sacrates, the -grea eat Athenian 


uſed to ſay, That as the gods 


were beings conſummately happy, 
by how mueh the nearer any man 
approached a ſimilitude with them, 
by ſo much was he the happier 
and better man. Were he but to 
ſubſtitme- one number for another, 


_ what could the Chriſtian have ſaid 
more to the purpoſe? babe 23 


Diogenes ſeeing a ſtranger in 
Lacedemon at great pains tõ trim 
himſelf for an approaching feaſt- 


day; Pray, Sir, ſaid he, what 
7 750 2 about bs, von 


know that every day is A feſtival 
to k good man?“ He. compared 


—— 


this world to a temple dignified by 


the. preſence uf the .'Deity z. in 
which man is ſo conſtituted, as to 
be under a moral obligation to de- 
mean himſelf with integrity, as 
always under the inſpe&ion, and 
in 'the preſence of an alleſecing 


ro 
EA * FT 


Count Oxenſteirn, who was 


Chancellor of Sweden, a perſon of 


the firſt quality, ſtation, and abi». 
lity, in his own country, and whoſe 
ſhare and ſucceſs. not only in the 


chief miniſtry of affairs in that 


kingdom, but in the greateſt ne- 

otiations of Europe, during his 
time, made him no leſs conlider- 
able abroad ; after all his know- 


4 


ledge and honour, being viſited in 


his retreat from public buſineſs by 


Commiſſioner Whitlock, Ambaſſa- 
dor from England to Queen- 


Chriſtina; in the concluſion of 
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their diſcourſe,” ſald to the An 
baſſador, I have ſeen much, and 


enjoyed muck of this world, but 


I never knew how to live till now. 


I thank my good God who has 


ven me time to know him, and 
kewiſe myfelſ. All the comfort 


Fhave, aud all the comfort Etake, 


and whicli is more than the whole 
world can give; is the knowledge 
of God's love in my beart, and 
the reading in this bleſſed 

(toying his band upon the Bible). 


ou are now, Sir, continued he 8 


to the Ambaſſador, 2 5 
of your age and vigeur und in 
great favour and buſineſs q hut this 
will all leave yon, and you 


will 
one day better underſtand / and re: 
lil what 1 ſay to you: then yon 
will find that there is more will 
dom, truth, comfort, and pleaſure; 
in retiring and turning your heart 


from the world in the good ſpirit 
of God, and in resding his*facred 


Word, than in all he conprs and 
n 


; 98:7 6 
favours of prince.“ 
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The Braman "celebrate | four 


days in September, from the 234 


to the 27th, to the honour of their 
God Jackernat'or Brim, being a 
general feſtivity und 


ginable 1 about three days beſpre 


the celebration, you bear à co 


nual confuſed beating of drums and 
other' horrid infiruments, in the 


rom all buſineſs to the Jentoo but 
or tribe, who inhabit the country 
about the Ganges. Their idola» | 
tty is the moſt extravagant ima - 


por where this hideous idol is 


pt, which in form is not nike 


the amphitheatres of the eee 


though inferior in architecture. 
At the upper end of the temple > 
idol is placed, to which you aſcend 


by a dozen ſte ps, proſtrating yours. 


ſelf at every advance till you-gain 
the ſummit, although you are li- 
mitted to a certain-number of ſteps 


according to your eccleſiaſtical 


, FS 4 


82 
dignity z for, excepting the chief 
Bramin, the man who fans the 
idol, and the woman who fits by 
ro feed it, few aſcend higher than 
two ſteps, Notwithſtanding - this 
is an image made annually by theme 
ſelves, yer does their ſuperſtition 
fo far ſubdue their reaſon, as to 
a man to fan the image, 


- moſt dainty victuals for its accep- 
tance, They ſuppole its modeſty 
is ſo great as never to feed before 
2 mortal, but that when alone jt 
ſallkciently ſatisfies itſelf : in this 
is diſcoyered. the ns of 5 

eſt, who enjoys himſelf at the 
85 - lie z and as all 

this is cond nocturnally, the 
weak are ealily deluded, The 


Particulars concorning the State of Vermont, 


and a woman to ſit by, holding the 


credible numbers of pots filled 
with their moſt delicate food, 
ſealed down, to furniſh him-with 
oviſian till be reaches his own - 
and notwi 
that they are convinced it is an 
1 * De | 
et will man ouſly drown 
— — Wich this idol, (which | 
immediately finks) concludin 
they hall obtain a life of joy, and 
avoid a tedious tranſmigration of 
the ſonl.— Hear, and be aſtoniſh» 
ed, O earth | What is haman na» 
ture when left to itſelf ? No ale 
ſurdities are fo great, no chimeras 
ſo extravagant, but our proud 
reaſon will jdolize and: ſanRify 
them |. How humble ought. We t 
be under this debaſing refleion ; 


ingdom : 


third day the temple i in its how thankful and how glad, for 
greateſt ſplendor z the walls and the light of tbe Chriſtian revela« 
pillars being ornamented with pa- tion, :'  _....{ 
per eut inthe form of birds, beaſts, _ F 
and fiſhes, intermixed with various | 
fruits ond flowers 2328 f 
verſified, 2 this # the _ 1 * 8 n 
pean gentlemen are admitted a= Origin of the Name, and ſeme pare 
mongſt then, when men and. wo. Healers ee ry eg 
men are introduced in many ludi-. Vermom, in North America. 
eros cheracters to divers Te 
ſourth day of celebration is upon HE State of Vermont is 45 0 


the water, where many hundred 
elegant. boats appear, ſplendidly 
decorated i The idols are carried 
in a larger boat, where various 
comical figures ara introduced, to 
divert (as they call it) their-God, 
before he departs for his. own 
country : 3nd. the ſmall ones row 
round the larger, all endeavour- 
ing to ont vie each other in gaudi, 
nels ; every great man has à god 
of his own, but the poorer ſort of 
each occupation club for one. 
Four hours they generally devote 
on the water, till they imagine 
their deity. is tired 1 when at a 
ſignal given, they all aſſemble in 
the middle of the canal, and af 
ter a tedious ceremony, commit 
the idol to the water, with in- 


41 comes ſituated to the eaſt- 


ward of New Hampfhire and 
Maſlachuſſets, and to the-north of 
Connecticut, between the river of 
that name, and Hudſon's river. 
As it is latelyfpeopled, and bas 

always been an obje& of conten- 
tion between the ſtates of New 
York, and New Hamplhire, there 


is properly ſpeaking no eſtabliſhed 


G Ethan Allen cele- 
rated for the expedition he un- 


dertook in 1975 againit Ticonde, 


rago, of his own accord, and with⸗- 
out any other aid than that of the 
volunteers who followed 

has made himſelf the Thief of that 


country. He has formed there an 


aſſembly of reproſentatives 3 this 


/ 


SO 


aſſembly 
laws, without having 


s — 1 * 
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is governed by its own 
any connece 
tion with congreſs. The inhbaþi- 
tants, however, are not lefs the 
enemies of the Engliſh ; but under 
the pretext that form the 
frontier againſt ' da, and are 
obliged to guard it, they furniſh 
no contingent to the expences of 
the war, They bad long no other 


country 


name than that of Green mountain. 


buys, but thinking this too ignoble 


an appellation for their new de. 


ſtiny, they tranſlated Green Moun- 
tain into French z which made 
Veril Mont, and by corruption 
Vermont, It remains to be ſeen 
whether it is by corru alſo 
that this country has afſumed the 
title of the State of Vermont. 

e 
178a, the nts of Vermont, 
who were not guided by Ethan 
Allen, annually ſent to 
ls, and were ence within 

of carrying their point, 


one Y 


but had not the peace then taken 


place, it is probable from circum- 
{tances, that in caſe af refuſal, 


they would at leaſt have threat · 


cued to put thamſelves under Brie 
tiſh protection, ht 


PAINCE VIQULIS; 
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RUR GLORY. 

" Au Oricntal Dialogue. a 
Han King of Samarks nd, 


ruled bis dominions in peace. 
He had taught the neighbouring 


powers ta; reſpect him ; but he 
had never once entertained the 
idea of extending his frontiers. 
At the ſame time that he was far- 


midable to his enemies, be was be- 


” Prince Fioukis, an. Oriental Diss. 


and Vioulis, although a 


loved by them. His grateful ſub» 
jets 5 the appella- 
tion of Hazem 3 In & 
ward, be enjoyed a felicity which 
is ſeldom the lot of kinga. 
Hazem bed an only fon z but big 
education was not neglected. Ib 
was not entruſted to a derviſe ; 


was a virtuous _ 5 «et 
The only paſſion of this royal 
youth was glory. All his reading £ 
was confined ta the cele 
battles and innumerable conqueſts 
of the great king Mab-pout-har, 
of the great king Traras Long, 
and of the great king Hiolam, We 
Europeans, it is true, are not ac- 
queinted even with the names of 
theſe immortal werriors ; but the 
annals of Samarkand, Which are 
now * ae full of their re- 
owned exploit. 
Tie boaſted actions of theſs 
heroes kindled iu the breaſt of the 
prince a conſuming fire 
FUE e very 
diſagreeablo. The rranquillicy in 
which his father obliged him to 
live, was to him a tamen. 
One beautiful evening, reclining + 
alone on the ſide of a pleaſant. 
eminence near Samarkand, Sa mY 
ſupported by a roll of the Samar 


ian annals, he was niullng 


with regret on. the obſcurity ot 
youth when ſuddenly. a venerable. 


ald man appeared before him, 


This old; man was habited in a 
flowing robe of cerulean hue; his 
countenancereſplendent with light, 
and hia ſilver beard deſcending to 
his girdle, of diamonds. Between 
theſe characters, fo oppoſite, en- 
ſued the following converſations 
„ 
Who art thou, my friend? Thou 


ſeemeſt to be ver Melancholy? 


Vios Is. 8 ; 
I do nat know who. thou art, 
my venerable fire ? „ 


- N. 18 1 71 
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% 2 Prives Fin a Oriental Diagn: 
and the yritite toeld ner 


' The 014 Man. 
jo The ns: indeed, is but ſeldom 
known; he is unambitious of ce · 
lebrity 3 nor is the favour of kings 
eſſential to his happineſs. 
the afflicted: I counſel them ſome- 


times 3 not, however, to obtain 


their homage, but to be uſeful to 


them. Tell me, why art thou ſo 


nſive ? 
* VPloulis. 


. Hive in inactivity and abuts 


| I have no opportunity to diſtin» 


iſh myſelf. 
* n The O!d Man. 


By what actions wouldſt thats | 


with to be diſtinguithed. L 
| Foowlth, ©: 

By ſuch actions as would pro- 
** to the whole world that 
there was ſuch a prince as Vioulis. 
G ; The Old Man. 5 

But to what extent doſt thou 
wh thy name were known? 

; „ . Vioalis. | 4 M2 of 

To * more remote regiogs the 


better 
The Old Man. 


It 1 thy ambition then to be | 
talked of by all the nations on the 


: oni. 


ö re., if it be poſſible, 
I The: Old Man. 
And bar wilt thbu Perform to 
obtain ſuch renown, | 
| W touliy,; 
Actions, that ſhould excite aſto⸗ 
niſument in the moſt r el 


minds. 
1 The Old Man. i | 
"Boks, no doubt ? Countries 
ſubdued, kings derhroned, and na- 
tions enflaved'?? . 
. PFioulit'” ; 
Art thou converfant tlien in the 
language ef hearts ? Counſel riſe, 
thou venerable man, 2 ſeeret fire 
conſumes me. 


6 Riſe,” ſaid the old man ; and gre 
muſing, he wandered with Vioulhs' amd live from twenty to thirty. 
upon the hill. Night had now ap- Thoufand centuries. Nee 


I love 


proached, 
aceouat for the ſilence of the h 
ſire but his heart Was full of c 


fidence in his wiſdom ; it W.. 4 


profound reverence Whieh no 
ſon before had rd err 

4 7 % 
Tze Old Man. 

I will grant. thy requeſt; Vioulis, 

but do not N me. Let us 


ſit here. ein 


Tne modeſt Vioulis ſeated Him: 
ſelf by the ide of his lage cout» 


ne 0 
ww 7 Old Man oo 
tranquil and ſerene l Behold thoſe 


ſitars, and that beautiful ſky y)! 


Yonder, the lar Which thou 
perceiveſt below, at half an inch 


from Sirius, is yet at ſuch a diſ- 


fance from Sirius, that the rays 


which are now emitted from 1 


ſtar, although they traveÞ in ou 


minnte more than 300 Samarkan- 


dian leagues, cannot arrive“ 


Sirius till the expiration of 8g 
of our years, Were this ſtar t 


be one day extinét, the inhabi- 
tants of Sirius would have no con- 


ception till 8000 years after, that : 
it was expunged from the mo 


tion. - 
The aſtoniſhed Vioulis ſighs, 


and the ſage thus proceeds: 


That ſtar which is called Haro, 
is a ſun, around which fifty une 
planets revolve. In the number 
of theſe planets is one called Im- 


becile, which has eighteen moons. 
| The planet Imbeeile it near ten 

thouſand times larger than our 
globe, and is inhabited by beings 


who retend to be rational. The 


It Irbecttians; at miſt; are but ty 


yards high: they have but ſixtee 
ſenſes, = lire only three ages 
man; while the inhavitarits of the 


fifty other planets are, for the 


ateſt patt, 400 yards high, 


11 a > & 
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" Behold that majeſtic moon How 
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ing this, "the Imbecilians i ine, 
that the univerſe was created for 
them alone: they maintain, that 
Haro, and their eighteen moons, 
the fifty planets, and the thouſands 
of million» of 4tars that they diſ- 
cover by their {mail teleſcopes, 
which are only a quarter = a, 
league long they maintain, , 
his all theſe innumerable hoiſts 27 
ſtars were placed in the firma- 
ment only to enlighten them, .__ 
In this planet Imbecile, there 
are ſome theuſands of nations, all 
very different and very barbafous. 


Some of theſe call themſelves ci - 


viized, Theſe civilized nations, 
who abſolutely believe themſelves 
to be the moſt aſtoniſhing work 
of the creation, are in reality a 
very ſingular kind of creatures. 
For example, every year, on a 
dertain day they meet to knock 
each other an the head, by way of 
recreation, with ſmall Rones, that 
have ſcarce the merit of depriving 
them of the little underſtanding 
they poſſeſs, Certain ſprings in 
this, planet Imbecile, ſuddenly raiſe 
the firſt comet ſo high, that it is a 
queſtion, whether in that ſituation 
he ſees at all. Theſe fortunate 
beings are dignified by the title 
of The privileged Tribunes of the 
ſixteen Senſes ; and yet often, not 
one of theſe tribunes has common 
ſenſe; Their derviſes (for they 
alſo have their derviſes) are di- 
vided into thoſe of Ida and thoſe 
Oda. Theſe two words have no 
meaning in their language : a cir- 
cumitanee, however, which has 
not prevented them from aſſaſſi- 
nating, poiſoning, and charitably 
curſing each other, for thirty thou- 
ſand centuries paſt, on account 
of the difference between the 

two words, They have laws, 
but it requires ten centuries to 
learn. them by heart, twenty 10 
comprehend them, and a thouſagd 


to adminiſter them with juitice. 


* 


Vox. III. 
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Nevertheleſs, my dear Vi 
they contempt 
the other nations as burbarous, 
and modeſtly fi themſelves the 
moſt beautiful work of the creation. 


| Vioulis is loſt in attention to 


this account.-Formerly, conti- 


w. 7 


nues the venerable ſage, in this 


planet Imbecile, there exiſted ſome 


of the ſelfo(tyled rational crea» 
tures, who were ambitious of ac». 


quiring what they called glory: 


who marched with ſome. millions 


of armed troops, in order to con- 
quer all the nations of the planet, 
ln the fpace of their ſhort reign 
of 2000 years, theſe conquerors 
have been unable to make theme 
ſelves known to the thouſandth 
part of the Imbeeilians ; and yet 

for this they have carried fice, and 
ſword, and all the horrors of de- 
vaſtation, to millions of flouriſhing 
cities, who were no otherwHe 
culpable towards humanity, than 


in having wanted the power or 
the kill to hang before their 
walls the illuſtrious villains that 


had burnt them, 


uouſiy ſtigmatiae all 


The aſtoniſhed Vioulis looked art 


the old man, and at his auguſt 
countenance, the ſplendour of 
which was ſcarce ſupportable, ' 
good king, content with 
the limits of his empire, and de- 
ſpiſing the falſe glory of * 


re A 


pretended heroic actions, is 

dom ſeen among the Imbecilians z 
as if the glory of kings conſiſted ig 
the calamities of mankind,” | 


Vioulis roſe, and impreſſed with 


IS > 8 
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awe, contemplated the millions of _ 


ſtars above him. | 


e The planet Imbecile is called | 
The Bedlam of the Creation, | 
What wouldit thou call thy little 


planet were it infeſted with con» | 


querors ? But thou, Vioulis, ſhalt 
be a good king ; thou ſhalt be juſt 


and amiable, the friend and. 
tector of the ' arts, a 


A 
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At theſe words the hoary fire 
was: ſuddenly transformed into a 
deautiſul young man: he embra- 
ced the prince; and vaniſhed, 


- - Vionlisy proftrating himſelf, - 


dored the creator of the fun and 
planets, and returned to Samar- 
Randy: fs Er or 5” 

His beautiful and benevolent 


princeſs, by her charming conver- 


fation, and more charming ex. 
ample, rendered bim ſtill more 
ſuſceptible of tlie virtues that can 
alone adorn humanity ; in a word, 
of that delight 'in doing good, in 
which alone conſiſts the true glory 
and felicity of kings —Viouhs, no 
longer panting tor conqueſts, was 
the pacificator of half the globe; 
ſuch confidence had his love of 
- equity inſpired. In their own 
_ dominions their paternal cares dif. 
faſed univerſal happineſs, MY 
The people may be ſometimes 
_ deceived, but they never flatter ; 


and it was the people that erected 
altars to him; that people which 


ſeemed no longer to dread foreign 
climates or burning ſkies ; and on 
the moſt diſtant thores might be 
fonnd at the foot of a ſtetue of 
young Vioultss 
1% This fourth part of the world alſo 
© © owes its liberty to him.“ ; 
83 
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The fellouing Anecdote ud to be 
eld by King George I. at his 
time of Relaxation from Huff. 
© neſs, and andending' from regal 
concern. eee e 


12 the year r615, there 


was a Nobleman in Gere, 
many, whofe daughter was court- 


ed by a young Lord When he 
had made ſuch progreſs in this 
affair as is uſual, by the interpoſi- 
tion of friends, the old Lord had 
a conference with him, aſking him 
how he intended, if he married 


\A 


He anſwered, equal to her qua- 
my, To which this father replied, 


that was no anſwer: to bis queſ- 
tion : he deſired again to know 
What he had to maintain” her 
with ? To which the young Lord 
then anſwered, he hoped that was 


no queſtion, for his inheritance 


Was as public as his name. The 


old Lord owned his poſſeſſions to 


be great, but ſtill aſked, if he had 


nothing more ſecure than land 


wherewith to maintain his daugh» 
ter ? The queſtion was ſtrange, 


but ended in this, that the father 


of the young lady gave his poſi- 
tive reſolve never to marry his 
daughter, though his heir, and 
who would have two ſuch great 
eſtates, but to a man who had a 
Manual Trade by which he might 
ſubſiſt, if driven from his own 
r 451 4, 

The young Lord was maſter of 
none at preſent, but, rather than 
loſe his miſtreſs, he requeſted only 
a year's time, in which he pro- 


miſed to acquire one; in order 
to which, he got a baſket-maker, 


the moſt ingenious he could meet 
with, and in fix months became 
maſter of his trade of baſket» 


making, with greater improve* 


ments than even his teacher him- 
ſelf; and as a proof of his inge. 


nuity, and extraordinary profi, 


ciency in ſo ſhort x time, 
brought to his young Lady, a piece 


of workmanſhip of his own per-“ 
formance, being a white twig. 


baſket, - which, for many years 
after, became a general faſhion: 
among the ladies, by the name of 
dreſſing-baſkets, brought hither to 
England from Germany and Hol- 
land. To complete the ſingularity 


of this relation, it happened ſome 


years after this Nobleman's mar- 
riage, that he and his father-in-- 
law, ſharing the misfortunes of the' 


wars of the Palatinate, were drove* 


1 


naked out of their eſtates, and in 
Holland, for ſome years, did h 

young Lord maintain both his fa- 
ther- in- law, and his own, family, 


by making baſkets. of white zwigs, | 


to ſuch an unparalleled excellancy 
as none could attain,z,. and. it is 
from this young n 
Holla nders derive thoſe: curi utes 
that are. ſtill made in the United 


Provi * of twig · work. Nan 
„ „% Ef ˙ A * $3 fe 
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To all true Lovers, and encouragers 
of Literary, Merit, to the Publis 
in general, but more particularly 
1 for the inſpettian, and 
ſerious, peruſal of the People of 


Berwick, and its Environ. 
1 WS ef $ 2 * 281 
1 E Berwick. Muſeum, has 
1 now roggled out 2 reign of 
two years, in ſpite of every ma- 
levolent attempt to depoſe it. 
With pleaſure I have peruſed the 
Editor's declaration to * it 
during the year Eighty-Seven, a 
reſolution which muſt give parti- 
cular ſatisfaction to every true 
lover of letters and literature. 
The vitiated ſtate of human na- 
ture is ſuch, that men may be ac- 
tually ſaid to prey upon each other, 
by eudeavouring to fruſtrate their 
mutual views, more particularly 
in thoſe points, where their, in- 
tereſts- ſeem to claſh, This has 
own ſo cuſtomary, that the mas» 


{tay edge which it evidently 
bears, is almoſt worn down to the 


ragged name of, /e{f-intereſt. But 
how dark, how obnoxious to every 
human feeling, muſt be the mind 
of that wretch, who without. pro- 
vocation, or hopes of either profit 
or pleaſure, attempts to do an in», 


jury, not only to a worthy indivi- 


dual, but to the community in ge- 
neral ? Who endeavours to tra- 
duce the fame of a uſeful, and 


entertaiamg work, liberally ealeu - 


To the Lovers gf Literatus. % 


lated ſor the. benefit vf all, the 
ſup preſſion o which, can neither 


lace, a penny iu his purſe, 
ile upon his countenance. 


1 Men in general who axe guilty 


of ag ungenerous action, nay; tlir 
midni 
intereſt, or nece 
flimſy excuſe for his deveſtatiou z 
but he who dehberatelꝝ acts from 
no motive but envious malignity, 
is a being ſa; truly deſpicable, 1 

dreadfully. dangerous, that be 
ſhould be marked by the publie 
eye, as an open example of all ehbe 
vices. that contaminate the beat 
of man, aud who retains no more 
of. the human creature, than the 
bare form. 


*ravager has either: ſelſ- 
bey to plead as n 


Baſe, indeed, muſt be the natutę 


of that man, who is not ſometimes 
ſtruck by the force of hat truth 
which his own conſcience acknow. 
leges, therefore, I am not with. 
out hopes that even theſe lines 


may flaſh convi ſtion, and ſtrike 
the abaudoned hearts of ſume 
thoſe people. It is a happy ei- 
cumſtance for the community in 
general, that men of tbüs de 


tion, are generally of the lower | 
order of people, therefore their 


inclination to do miſchief is forttt« . 
nately exerted in vain, for their 


want of power. There is ahos 
ther race of beings, Who are peſts 


to literature and ſociety » thete 
are creatures who beiag unse- 


quainted with letters or erudl- 
ion, judge without preciſion, view 

the meaning of the poet through 
the wrong end of the te ee 


and apply improper, and II- 

beral conſtructions, according us 
they occur; to their own half. 
ſorm'd and disjointed ideas. Theſe 
latter ſhould rather be pitied for 


their unaeeountable ſtupidity, than + 


deſpis'd for their arrogant pre- 
ſumption. Tho' jaſlice muſt con. 
demn, yet equity. may reſcue them 
from the 9 lentence of caa- 
5 2 


88 


tempt. To urge any further ar- 
gament againſt the former, to ex- 


amine the diabolical principles 


upon which they proceed, to trace 
them through the various mean- 
of their degraded hearts, 
and to anatomize them with great- 
er nicety, would be, as the great 
Pope ſays, e 
6 To break a butterfly upon a wheel.“ 
Leaving thoſe wretches, to the 
ſtings of their crime=<clog'd con- 
ſcienee, (if indeed they ever feel 
remorſe) I cannot omit making a 
few remarks on the great utility 
that muſt accrue to ſociety in ge- 
neral, from the encouragement of 
a periodical publication in an 
place where the latent ſparks of 
genius reſide, - * 
In the diſtant and obſcure ages 
of the world, we have very little 
aſſiſtance from hiſtorical revela- 
tion, occaſioned by the barbarity, 
and indolence of an uninform*d peo: 
ple, who perhaps conſidered exiſt · 
ence to end with themſelves. The 
faint glimmerings of tradition, 
throw a kind of twilight on the 


ſubject, that inſtead of elucidating, 


but ſerve to confound truth. Had 
thoſe people had an opportunity of 
recording the various fluctuation 
of revolving times. The manners, 
diſpoſitions, and cuſtoms of the ſe- 
veral periods in which they lived, 
pe ſhould now be enabled with a 
degree of accuracy, to decide on 
ſome of the moſt important ſub- 
jects contained in hiſtorical know. 
ledge, What 2hat age is to us, ſo 
may this be to a perjod equally 
diflant, Should we not then ſeize 
ppon every opportunity which of 
fers, cf giving an impartial ac- 
count of the rranſa&tions of our 
own times! Should we not exult 
in the idea, that in future ages, we 
may be the objects of public won. 
der and emulation. | 
It is a ſelfiſh and confined re- 
mark, which I have often heard 


To the Lovere of Literature, © — © 


J rable ig the New 


made, which is, that as we ſhall 
never live to be ſharers in the good 
ets, we may with great juftice, 
be negligent about the cauſes 
which may promote them. This 
opiition is indeed unworthy of any 


mind above childhood. The di. 


vine difpoſer of all natural qual- 
ties could never beſtow genius 
upon any of his creatures, with a 
deſign that they ſhonld lay dor. 

in a ſitua- 
talents could be 


tion, where 


ſo nobly exerted, to the glorifying 


of his name, and the good of man. 
kind. Let ſuch reflet on that 
moſt beautiful and as or pa · 

| 7 Teſtament, ' of 
the unworthy ſervant, who hid his 
maſter's talent in the earth, and 
return'd it unimprov d. Let them 
likewiſe conſider that moſt of the 


benefits which we at preſent enjoy, 


are the produce of ſpeculation, 
and induſtry, perhaps of ſome 


: thouſand years ſtanding. In mort 


it is a duty we owe to GOD, to 
the world, and to ourſelves, -Inde- 
en of ſuch reaſons, which are 
in themfeves cogent enough to 
carry eonviction to any ſenſible 
man, the op} nity of a 

preſs, may be faid to be the hot» 


bed of genius, the foſtering hand 


that ripens merit into maturity, 
and leads it on to emulative and 
glorious views. It fires the youth» 
ful mind with perſeverance and 
expectation, and may be faid to 
make it think anew. Nay, I am 


well convinced, that many great 


natural geniuſes have been born, 
and died without the ſmalleſt ex- 


ertion of their abilities, for want 


of this great touchſtone, to bring 
forth their latent merit. It is the 
mirror of nature, - the ſoftner of 
manners, the beguilement of the 


hour, the curb uf the vicious, 


and the herald of the virtuous, 
in ſhort, it may be ſaid to be the 


great cauſtic of vice and folly, 


e os MY ts win wes We Ah td 
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To the Lovers of Literature. © 


and the promoter of genius and 
worth, 5 . 
| So many advantages both in 
public and private life-may be ſaid 
to originate in a work of the kind, 
that it becomes the actual duty of 
every well-wiſhen ta himſelf and 
his neighbour, to befriend every 
meaſure. for its ſupport and contie 
nuance, „ 
The Editor undertook the pub - 
lication in January, 1785, at 
which time if he even barely 
cleared his ex pences (excluſive of 
any recompence for private trouble) 
he could be ſaid to do no more ; 
ſince that period, I am pretty well 
convinced, that his profits have 
been circumſcribed to a degree, 
much inferior to mediocrity. Yet 
he ſtill perſeveres; he is till 
r the | glorious cauſe of 
literature. May the flumbering 
enius of Berwick awake and 
mile npon the undertaking, and 


_ convince the world, that merit and 


literature are the produce” of our 
polar ſoil, and that letters flouriſh, 
even amidſt the frigid climates of 
the North. I am got without 
hope that the Editor may beneſit 
ſomething by theſe few lines, at 
leaſt my intention inclined tuwardg 
his intereſt, As no pyerile wiſh 
to ſee myſelf appear in print, could 
actuate the boſom of one, who has 


dedicated much even of hisjuvenile 


hours to ſtudy and publication. 


1 ſhould be ſorry that any per- 


ſan ſhould ſuſpect this to have been 
written either by the Editor, at his 
deſire or requeſt. As the public 
are aſſured by the writer, that be 
knows from whence it came, no 
mare than the reader does this 
minute. 


May the miſſile of eyy 
and en corel 


'S by 


hearts from/whence they preceed. 


- 


# 


" 
May the eyes of a generous . 
be opened upon the RN 

aſſaſſins of literature and merit. 


May they be hunted out from the - 
dark and obſcure corner from 


which they throw their enve. 
nomed ſhafts. May veracity ſtrike 
the ſpecious maſk from the face 
of deception, and ſhew the villain 
in his true portrait, that he may 
wo bugger” . He Ee 4s 


6 Puſh down new fledg'd virtues that 
Vould riſe. 5 


but ſtand as a monumental ten 


mony of infamy and diſgrace, and 


may every future attempt to . 
large, ſuppart, and continue this 
uſeful work, ſuccegd, prays 

r 


. Þ 


_ 7 Editor of the Berwick 
Fe he A Bro 


9 


that conſiſted ofe—_——_— * 
A grand -father, and two grand: 
A father and four children " 


SIR, | 


Two mothers, and two fois 


Two brothers, and two ſiſters | 
Two uncles, and two aunts | 
Two nephews, and two coufine 
Making in all by appearance 
twenty. four, but in reality the 
— yen only of five per · 
4 ons. 2 5 ; , 
A ſolution by ſome curious cory | 


y reſpondent is intteated, 


 BENEVOLENCE. | 


A PAST OR AL. | 
| . Continued from p. 
Inſcribed to Miſs Patricia 13 


| Triſte lupus ſtabulis, maturis frugibus 


| + © imbres, 
1 veuti nobis Armar ylldis iræ i 


pay, ye powers l cannot prove 


H A delle to my ſighs, from the fairs 


Alt l nothing but Jena's fond love 
Can allay half the pangs of deſpair. 
Love only for loye can ſuffice : 
And her heart ev'ry bleſſing inſure 3 
O Venus ! obtain me the prize, 
And my tranſports for ever endure. 


Nor attend to the notes on the ſpray ; 
No pleaſure the thickets can yield, 

And the ftream'ets remurmur my lay: 
Without Jena I languiſh I die 3 
Nor delight in my flocks in the dale; 
No ſhepherd ſo wretched as I, 1 
While my fambkins rej joice in the vale. 


When preſent—how pleas?d is the 

All the beauties of Nature look gay; 

One ſmile gives new liſe to her 3 

And diſpels all his ſorrow away: 

But abſent—the birds ceaſe to ſing; 

All the woodlands dejected ar; 

The cowflip no longer will fpring, 
And the lily itſelf ſeems leſs clear. 


Hope haſtens my ſteps to the bow'r 
Which with woodbine andivy I've made; 
New luſtre hope gives to each flow'r, 
And enlivens the green in the glade z 
Hope wiiſpers—* Be never diſmay*d, 
Shell at laſt bluſh conſent to thy vow 3 
No virgin before her e'er ſaid 
'To a lover ſo conſtant Adieu!“ 


Beaumont-Banks, 8 p 
n 1787. 5 e 
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penſive I roam ober each field, 


1 


*< 45 . U 72 . 
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o THE EDITOR 


| OFTEN within vera to write, | 
But doubt as oft my {kill ; 55 | 
And never dare attempt a _ 4 
Unto Parnaſſus? _, RX 


But joyful news are come to bal“ 
* — have aligdeos 
pon the neighb? — 
And Tom de Scott affrighted, . 


O, would ſome muſe inſpire my la 
» ris —— talents N *. 
ing my ſome Tommy's oily.” 
And ſing . ſeat. # 2 


Where ſteel-clad warriors did nee, 
To fight, each for his nation; 

Is now become the Muſes ſeat; | 
happy alteration! 8 


could Lady Mary + from the nb, 
But viſit us a 4 

To find the N la at * 
Her Joys would flow amain. 


To find ſuch warm winter-days,) 
And girls write in rhymes; , 


Would make her give, to AN | 


She gave to Turkiſh climes, 


Sa lewr'm now, | RR | 


And grant me my deſires? | 


Depend on? t, Sir, 1 ll . to you, A” 


As ſoon as ſhe inſpires. . ; 
Feb. 6. 178). 
9 Wortley 7 Montage, 


171 


$ 8 
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AN | ELEGY, ag 
| Written i in Berwick Church-yard, 
Ix vain we labour to be rich or great, 


In vain we ftrive to gain immortal 
fame 3 


v 


[ 


Bu 


To the Editors 
Nor a — can prolong our 
When ak ee what can avert his 
Who 3 truth, let them, repair- 
Survey 65 5e i lacey where thouſands fleep 


No more * * till that laſt morn : 


That nal diſplay the Saviour of the 
All ages go, ſee'bard by youder wan, 


A n—_—_— on who Jointly | witneſs | 


gy 
That infancy, as well as age, muſt fall 


A prey to 3 and prove the truth . 


Truſt 1 to youth j-—there feet de- 
The boaſt of parents, relatives, and 
friends 3 


Cut off in Youthful bloom, no more to 
riſe, | 
Till nature, Fail d, her operations ends. 


say ye who know, how noble was bis 
mind 3 


Nor envy, mace, ma, nor pride hy | 
His thoughts were all Po deeds 


a 
Or ſuch as ſtill were lovely mrs visw. 
Tho born to ſhine diſtingu 


The charms vous power were Mt. 
his eye 3 


He loved retirement, and an er 


ſtate 
Tho? long to pain, and deep diſtreſs a 
ey 
He er was heard to murmur or re- 
| ine 3 
But WP noble, bore, without diſmay, 
Whatever Heav'n was pleaſed to aſſign. 


: PHILANDER, * 


To THE EDITOR. 


A l the flowing numbers of thy train, 
Thou kind promulger of our lays, ' 


Or could I mate Philander's tender ſtrain, 8 | 
Thy cheriſh'd image from my breaſt to 


Aud juſtly wear the enyy'd bays, 


I in ſolt numbers, w would my flame re. 


late, 
And ſing the charms of my beloved Kate. 


or could I ſhare fam d Philoſtratus* muſe 
I'd ſweetly ſing the girl I love: 


The BDiraudiax; 
The Critics will this firſt 3 | 


iſhedly high, 
And an might have ranked with che 


_ Unſway'd 


Perhaps the next may better prove. 


Jena, the fam” the” clad in | 
| E 


Honorios may love his Grace, 
Aud triumph in her beauty: — 
My love has ev'ry beauty in her 
Nor can another tempt my arms. 
T. Scriba's nymphs have 
innate, 


mes endende with Buden Kut 
Was ſhe angelic, deck'd in Sanne 


How could I aſk the yield Yet. 
What could = angel taſte og mortaVs 


arms 
Net wenld L dre tg fhatch a ki: U 


No ſaper-human does me captivate, 


But Im enamour'd by =y bloomingkate, | 


But ould —— darling eyes out-thins 
Her ev*ry ails divinely brichtz Tc 


e ſhine the fares 
": 


I'd be aGrigated at the fights a 
Tu a woman I with. to be my mate, ig 
And all my wiſhes center in my Kate. 


with this ſair maids Oh, could my gabe J 


prevail 
No other wiſh my heart would Se : 
Pledg'd of her ney Pd EMO ſet 


ſail, 2 
Nor dread to plough the briny waved | 
The ſhip's haut'd off 1%? min, 


. not 
In hopes to meet again, I leave my Kate, 
ws Wr ö 
* 


. — FT: 1 
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"THE BERMUDIAN, 5 
Coneluded from Vol. II. f. . | 


. ; at a diſtance from «my fearcing, ' 
eye, b 

Amidſt farrounding woods, thy dwelling 

| Though le Time, or weaning Ab- 


ſence ſtrive * 


drive 5 


ret near my heart (for they ſhall ſtrive 


in vain) 
His wonted place ſhall Candidus retain. 
If 2 ſenſe, if an extenſive mind, 
by prejudice, and uncouf.n dy 


+4 
Wn, off 4 F 
> =, 


* 
» 


O'erſpread with cy the gar- 
"y demi pride. | 
| Promiſiuons here, appears the bung 


A judgment Y. 
25 mild Sr conviction ſtill z 


oe ore 


' Whoſe accents weft the muſic of the 


ſoul z 


The Bemudidi. 
decide with fill, 9 there the noon-tide bent 


uage, 
d numbers taught to Oft have I tur'd the meditative 


honeft nr aca At eve refreſh'd, I trode the 
822 manklac and to be od in And bale the minus SEED 


And calmly read the ling” ring hours 0 
Securely Melersd f How, the blaze of day 


If mee . combin'd with With many a ' joke my brothers wou'd 
May — merit, and expect to Or choor my en with neee tales 


p 
of gentle manners affable and free, 
The praiſe, O Candidus, is due to thee. 


No more frequented by the ſeſtive 


Behold yon ſohtary manſion frarids, | 
There . tripp'd along the 
3 : 

Her aubura treſſes floating in the e gale, 
Sweet as > ſay'rite offspring of the 


0 1 and innocently gay 2 1 


Ardella, once ſo cheerful and ſo bleſt; 
Now, by Misfortune's iron band oppreſt. 


ethinks I ſee the ſolitary maid 
Nase 1 eee cedar's 


de 
Ns ſoothing Friend no volce of comfort 
Hears the big gh, and ſhed the Glent 


* 3 to > conſbletion, nor repinez 
Becauſe the ſorrows of to day are thine: 
In air let ſublunary cares be hurl'd, 
And look exulting to a better worlds 
8 virtue there ſhall bear * 


Way, 
And life thee far above the ſolar ray.” 


Beneath my bending exe, ſerenely neat 
my everbleſt paternal ſeat. 
Far in the front the level lawn extends, 


A little hillock Annds on either fide; 


The guava flouriſhes, the myrtle grows. 
Upon the rt earth-barn woodbipes | 


Oer the pes. beds the painted tur · 


tian peeps 
Their arms aloit triumphant lilacs bear, 
And jeflamiries-perfume the ambient air 
The whole is from an eminence difplay*d 
Where the brown olive lends bis N 
. 


While dor fond parents v the 


p ſurvey* 


Attentive h = and me at all _ 


Thrice happy oat! here once vers 


center'd all 
hs bind my heart to this terreſtrial 


ball z 
The 9. Took the ſo each gloomy thought 
And ties my foul! to ſublunary joys! | 
| Ve pow'rs ſupreme, who rule the 
ſpangled ſky, 
whoſe protettion firmly they rely, 
1 them —_ bliſs the fertile mind 
And lift them ok above ye morn 
- But hank I ſee thei to [theyre 


repair, 
es ſweets of the reſreſhing 


—"_ ns 25 8 


Hail ever-honour'd lens of my 
Ls irt 
The pris \aflitante, and the 8 of 


The who ph ay, the nodding cypreſs My | beſt of be * ly bail! companion 


Un ſhaken friend and partner of my care! 
My ſiſters too! let me gaze, 


i And bleſs the ſveetners of my former | 


"daye! 
A long lot ere to your arins re- 


Soothe al his rrowny and dis caves re. 
lieve. 


— 


How incomplete is each de 2 2 oy 
Where difappointments all out hopes de- : 


troy! 
two other ſoas could in the circle ftand! 
nn. I ſearch a diſtant la 


* 


i 


onen ere 0 
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volved of the moiſt univerſal - 
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and profound eace hy the world 
has beheld 6 e hs le . Goce, the 
hiſfor 


comibencement | 


J. „Ha 


raſſed mid cexhauſted with Wars 
chat extended their n 


to the four Aaafters of the 


5 obe, 


theiraling gations'ol Europe, have 


ſacrificed: 


-their. ambition. to their 


intereſt, and, i in the ſhade of tran» 


quilli 
to multi 
of indu 
merce,an 


Sr, "hat "bk Great Bris 


their efforts 
ly and i improye the ſources 
ih 77. extend; their com- 
; 54 gment their revenues, 
Of all ma, wars that we Fyg 
bee the fabj of hiſtori 


America, which e E 


| wenk France, Spain, Ho 
Eaſt and Welt In 55 


Wag n 
ir 7 an 


years, 


es, oe 


nveying them to the 
ang 4 tpouſand, miles 
. 
tie och yy a ſtruggle of Yeve 


that eee . 


„the 


both hemiſpheres, terminated in a 
cataſtrophp that was meither ho- 


nn nor on to an 


the NUR HT 17 Hs 


Erecian it ic not. 
prelude to the deſtruction or de 


e 


fal of ſume of the Kuropeat Rates, 


it has wen 4 


| raPfyit: Wolle "wi et b 
wiſdom aud m ỹ,E of; 4 
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Ir lt 14 be cotifeſed, ie aa 2 e 
even by his eie, that he has ever form it may aſſume : and even, 
not been 7 unworthy of fo when he unbends to convivialfeſtis 
rapid and extraordinary = promo. vity or relaxation, confined" and 
tion to the ſummit of power ; and private in its indulgence his hours 
mat he has betrayed” Hifley if any are dedicated” to uu almoſt care. 
of the fire and promptitude on mitted © application to the func- 7 4 
one hand, of of the intemperance tions of bis office. Parſimomous 
and inexperience on the other, of the public revenue, and tenas 

uſually characteriſtie of youth. of cious of the exhauſted finances of 


award and 1 raceful in his a treafury drained. by preceding 
perſon, cold and diſtant in his profaſion; bis conduct, as miniſter, ' _ 
reſervec and ſometimes forms a ſtriking contraſt to the ; 


manners 
lately ' ds Gopsrewent x Mr Pitt facility and prodigality of former 
is not formed to captivate” man- priv® Far udrg 295 ntereſted 1 
kind by the graces of external bis diſtribution of offices, and , 
figure or addreſs. "Diſiogniſhed e in in cbesee 6c thofs , 
by no uncommon fenfibitity to the whom be confers ettployments,. {0s 
trations o women, M is not the nation has not regarded his [2-1-3 
from that ſex he can expe@ the |adilities with more admtrat J 
enthuſiaſtic ſupport, and more than than it has conferred applauſe a : 
maſculine exertions, which his veneration on his principles. En- 
great ical- antagoniſt has re- dowed with talents unexampled , 

peatedly exp — on 1 ſwaying a popular RY 
trying us. Little attached — 29 2 


8 
Perſpicuous and clear amidſt all 


the energy and fire of oratory: 


Ample, yet not prolix or diffuſe : 
Exempt from- repetition, yet 
Jeaving no part of his — un- 
touched, or unexplained, Ani- 


| mated in debate, though cold ànd 


ſevere in converſation ; copious in 
_ diction, and ſelect in every figure 
or expreſſion with which he chuſeg 
to enrich or adorn his ſpeech: 
Addreſſing hiraſelf as much to the 


judgement as to the imagination : 


and gaining, by the mingled force 
of language and of conviction, a 
ready entrance to the heart, Such 
is the prefent Miniſter of the Eng- 
liſk people, and ſuch is the impar- 
tial portrait of his virtues, and his 
defects ! 0 

Perhaps, a leſs rigid and un- 
bending character; perhaps à leſs 
| ſparing and @conomical ſuperin- 


tendance in ſome. Circumſtances, 


of the public treaſure, however 
meritorious in itſelf; prog - 
greater degree of attention to the 
individuals, upon whom reſts the 
foundation of his own 
d a portion of that yenality, 


' (however the term may ſtartle. 

and affright) which in this —— 
t of the ſplendor of the renuwn x too. 

happy iſ. their want of ability 


cratical government, as in that of 
Rome, is unfortunately top neceſ- 
fary to enable a great and gobd 
Miniſter to retain a ſtation of pub- 
lie utilit)—— Perhaps, I ſay, a 
mixture of theſe ingredients, like 


poiſon in phy ſic, might produce 


the moſt ſalutary and beneficial 


effects. We are not in the age 


of the Scipios, or even, I fear, 
of Cato. The Roman empire 
was not , worthy of a - Pertinax, 
though it ſubmitted to a Severus, 
and the Prætorian guards, accuf- 
tomed to ſell the Imperial dig- 

ity, knew no longer how to con- 
er it as a voluntary donation on 
ſuperior virtue. The Miniſter, 
who will maintain his ſituation, 


ia this country, muſt condeſcend, 
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eaineſs ;- 


throne, and 


however reluctantly, to adopt the 
arts of Government: arts become 


indiſpenſiole: and alike practiſed 


by a Clarendon, or an Oxford, by 
Walpole, and by North. 

When I have thus finiſhed” the 
ſaid in it to have comprebended 
almoſt the whole adminiſtration, 


Mr Pitt, “ with Atlantean ſhoul- 


ders“ ſupports the incumbent 
weight of the monarchy, and 
ſtands, like Ajax, ſingle aud alone, 
amidſt hoſts of ſurrounding ene · 
mies. One, and one only friend, 
appears, decorated with the inſig- 
nia of legal dignity, to oppoſe, in 
another Houſe, the attacks of Op- 


poölltion. Wherever elſe 1 look, 


I ſee only a vaſt vacuity z a va- 
cuity, where no talents, no power 
of oratory, no ſtrength of inte 
let, illuminate the darkneſs,.or 
; cheer the gloom 1 The names of a 
Sydney, and a Carmarthen, can only 
be tranſmitted to future times, 
by being involved in the illuſtrous 
train of Pitt, and muſt be preſer- 
ved * obliyion,. by ming in 
his radiance. They. may 

ſue the triumph, and partake the 
gale “ but never can mingle in 


53 7 8 


14 


portrait of the Miniſter, I may be 


. pur! 


entitle them to oc» 


was wh „ 


„ a oo wa „ 


0 7 ²˙² a. So Md. ">: 


_—_ of the people. Perhaps, I ſ{ruftian of which genius 
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cupy the dangerous eminences of * ſtreams, as amber ſmooth, 
ſtate 3 nor can any adventitious as amber clear, 4 


decorations of rank, or illuſtrious «A Are ſeen to flow, or Nn to. 
birth, be admitted As a 9 wWarble here. . vn + 


1 


e eee, and inc 5 tent Mes — 2 * wht 
as it muſt perhaps be c ered they touch to 

to propel the languid wheels. of penſe what go — never por- 
government in many of its moſt ray wha and — wa 
eſſential operations: ſuſtained as That Spring is the Fountain f 
it appears. ta be by the gigantic Genius, and of the Muſes ; the 
and ſingle talents op one individual,  Pjerian Spring, which flow - 

ſtill in early vopth dependent ed through ancient Greece, and 
not only on his liſe, but on cloathed, with unfading verdure, 
the life of others, by whoſe de- the barren N aud * rocks 
miſe he could no longer be in a of Attica, It is that ſacred Foun- 
ſituation. to preſide in the Houſe . tain, at which Menander, and Ho- 
of Commons, where his laſs, or race, and Lucian drank; whoſe 
abſence, would be completely ir- inſpiring waters animated their 
reparable.—Thys N gd and fingers, and ſtrung their lyres. + -, 
thus defeRive as jt muſt. be allow! Witneſs thoſe two beautiful and 
ed, yet ita duration appears to unequalled compoſitions, in which 

have no viſile, or even probable ſatire has exbapſted her keeneſt , 
limits. It reſts on the two great ſhafts. 1 in which the moſt claſſical , 
and. ſybſtantial foundations,” Fee purity is blended. with - modern. 


. E ionable fayour of the Crown. urbanity z where humour ſits en- 


ſhrined on a throne, in the con- 
has. la- 
might add without ſeverity, that  viſhly employed her. choiceſt ma- 
it is propped and ſuſtained by a. N and which hall pre ſervye 
third circumſtance ;, jhe diſincl to diſtant times, the names of a. 
nation of the greater part of the Mawbey, or a Turner, ſuered 10 
inhabitants of Great Britain, to immortal ridicule 1 need not 
the co ent members of the ſay char I can only mean the Rol- 


,equally. undiſputed opi- 


or B of 


laſt, Adminiſtration 3 and an opi- 
nion generally diffuſed (whether 
true or falſe, I ſhall not ſtop to 


examine) that there is in that 
great party more ſplendor of ta - 


lente, than rectitude of intention 
political virtue. 
ving thus wandered through 
the fertile fields of Miniſterial 
plenty where alone are to be 
found the golden apples of the 
Heſperides, it is time that we turn 
aur eye upon the barren waſte of 
Oppoſition. Here chilling poverty 
r in all its terror. 


* 


* 


liad, and the Probationary'Odes, 
It is, however, to be. lamented, 


that future ages will not be able two 


taſte and comprehend many of 
the moſt delicate . pointed allu - 
ſions, from the circumſtances of 
perſonality which accompany t 


and which time will ſoon involve. #- $1 


in obſcurity and darkneſs, Whe- 
ther regarded as 2 s of 
proſe, or of poetry, W d, | 

alone and unrivalled: 0 
perhaps, to the Dunciad, Abel in | 
energy, and not inferior in hare 
. 1 numbers ; . * 


l 


Kew Wit 


al no Arne ld delicate to the 
taſte in Horace 4 ſevere and migly 
as the” fine(t fatires of Juvenal. 


While, however, I yield this in- 


vollmtery teftimony to the' match- 1 
leſs tam which produced the 
Rollis? and the Probationary 
Odes, I muſt, with equal imparti- 
| rr eerie and 'condemin that 
and licentious fpirit, whien 
petväes them 'tlirongh every 
ble e eg - which, after en 
h lune all the intermediate 
| n ' Has” laid its fſacrile- 
and upon the 7 
There it fhovld” have ſtopped 
ite rage, umd ld 1 oned 
arf6ws it the foot of Majeſty. 
Not thar 1 mern to depicture in" 
Prince, as exempt' from, 
of ſupe rior to the _ tribunal 
of the 5pinions of his People, ' He 


is /#menable; he ought — to be, to 
that kalt and agen fot ition, ' 
eſtubhted — 4k the minds 
of en. ge ever re 
main But, Becky the Monarch, 
in Hi public und regal capacity, is 


aecountable to His ſübjects, an an 

odject of theilt fair diſquifition— 
was it . 8 or ma gnanimous, 

5 - oo an Fo. eve! 

T pero ate retirement '? Is 


A rut ine honeſt rage, und in- 


berent nity: of ſatire, to hold 
up a Sovereign—1 will not fay to 
the ridicule; but to the comumely 
— derifion of his own people? 

; ; 
vade, and drag into open 
W the little perſonalities and 
— — inſeparable'from' mor- 
tality, however elevated its fe- 
tion? TO follow him, with unre- 
mitted perſecutlon. from St. Jarhes's” 


to Windfor, and from Wiadſor to 
indefatigable and 


{ubtke induftry, to de cture him 
in A tat diſpracefut attitude or 


pofition from the crowded levee 


to the kirchen-ga 
cer's ſhop ? It was not thus that 
Junius, with the arm of genius, 
laid his ſtrong hand upon the Mo- 


0 ue Polinier me — 
narch in an earlier period of bis 


reign, He diſdained to perſecme 
the man, . he attacked" the 
King, He riot - purſue the 

Sir fugitive, 
tine Hill and the 


palace of the" 


Cæſars, to his. obſcure retreat at 


Tibur and at 'Baiz, He ſtoc 
not to debaſe, or to tarhiſh his im- 
mortal labours, by deviating into 


unngenerous perſonalities; "Milt have 
in sene, His pen to public” 


utility, he diſdainet 0 Ag it 
to pr une pique, or to n 
unworthy of its hs 5 

Eöglit People, libera 
tial in acer judgments, will never 
' miſtake this important and eſſen - 
tial difference between the two” 
producxions ; and thou 
admit their equal an 


unrivalled 


chimy, to ua rig as Works: of: 


ſuperior pre 7. will ever confer” 
tlie palin ſap aperior merit, . 
it is 110 uſtly 2 ho 15 


But, to return from this di eſe 


ſion. "Ar" this 


band tl Wl 1 tion, and 


1 of fo Tely niateriils, ay 55 | 
ger to 157 


veible to any fed 


e or form appears Mr Fon; 
and near him, co-ordinate, but ot | 
 co-equa}, his once 


eat anta 

niſt, though now his friend and” 
fello-labonret, Lord North. It 
would be nijocke! to regard the 
Duke of Portland, "however re. 


ſpectable and excellent in his pri- : 
vate character, as other than the 


pageant of a party, round om 


the chieftains eme: The Lord | 
Rockingham” of 1787; and diſtin- 


* guiſhed by neatly ſimilar endo-. 
—_— of and of nnderftand- - 
wit 


at 


nominal rank to Lord North, he 


is far ſaperior to him in all thoſe 
rden, or the gro- qualities, which demand, or which 


acquire dominion over the minds 
of men, 


1 0 be ee 


from the Pala - 


and May... 


20 


bog ne) S, 


Enes bes tes i. e 


rted Marquis. 
if place Mr Fox foremMAn. this. 
lift, it is, that, rhongh infefior” m 


4 


-, 9 me 


— 


in the 
convinced all mankind that your 
iments were thoſe of an honeſt- 


| projuſion,: and 


bumvleſt' acknow 


| 4 Later the Right im. 7 Figs Be 


1 


For the Beo ö 1 


To tht Right How, William bitt, 


Bly: Premier of Great Britain. 


SIR, g 5 2 i 
OUR abilities a wy a 5 


and the important and exalt- ing 


ed ſtation to which. your ſovereign - 


has advanced you, procure you the 


admiration and reſpect [ 
fellou : ſubject. . _ rondu 


and kind interpoſition in behalf of 


helpleſs innocence, and the chil- | 
dren of afflition in the Eaſtern 


world, has highly enhanced yon 
eye of your country, and 


unſwayed by 

uncorrupted dy 
policy. So. ſituated and influenced, 
permit a citizen of the world, and 
a friend of the friendleſs, thus pub- 
licly to beſtow upon you hie mite 
of praiſe, and to return —.— his 


moſt unfeigned th * agg for your 
junction and adherence. to. thoſe 
Britiſh / ſenators, „ whoſe aus- 


and upright 


ſtretched arma are ſtill ready to 
— and their hands to help.“ 
In 


's maſlacred. millions call a» 
loud for vengeance, and the rem- 


nant of her ered and exiled 
ſons demand reparation ànd re- 
dreſs. Their complaints were 


long drowoed in the diſtance 
Which lay betwixt them and juſ> 
tice, and burdens were impoſed 


upon them © which seither they 


nor their forefathers were able to 
bear.“ Perſiſt therefore in your . 
enquiry, and ſpeedily bring the 
guilty to condigu puniſmment. 

It appears tq have been the uni- 
form practice of governor- gene- 
rals, and others entruſted with do- 


—— 


minion oyer Indoſtan, to ſet * 


* 
3 


. nought.the lives/of its ihablragze. 
The enſlaved part of the people 
- are put to death without e „ 
and ſuch · in the power of habit, 
1 — a 3 4 the | * — 
4 4 Nor ave (or 2 
blood af thouſands; to / acquire 
tres ſure) never A the re- 
membrance that yon are: murder» 
your ſellow-exnature,' This 
is certainly a diſputable dactrine 
in India | 1 hope, hawever, Sr, 


1 will a with Sterne, in 5 
ſuppoſing a girl. poſſeſſed pf 


2 8 as a Winne, and 
that he is uſed worſe only beeaule 
the has none to ſtand up for her. 
But be this as it will, Great Bei- 

' tain- having acquired ſattlements 
in India i hv 4 does not 
confer a right upau ber 
ers, to butcher all * by 
with impunity. Becauſe ſhe has 
vanquiſhed and brought under ſup- 

22 the adjoining cuuntry, Ave 

r 


plunder its provinces,/ and exter> 
minate its people While due alle- 
and giance: ie paid, id erueity, erat, 

and ra to be every where 


exerciſed! Is -a raparious com- 
mander to be Juſtifed in animate 


ing a well-diſpoſed people to 2 


tinual quarrels and flaughters, 
the ſole purpoſe of enabling 
to reap the fruit "of diſcord | 
the ſon to be ſtripped of TRY 
trimony, the widow of har pv; 
or the father of his treaſures Ars 
' bribes to be received, and the mot 
ſolemn treaties to be iuſringed in 
vain 1 Dees Britain entafl whips 
and chains upon India aſter robs 

bing her of ber riches, ex poſiag 
her princeſſes to nakedne ſa, begs | 
gary, and want, putting: to to death | 
her princes, and bani 
her ſubjects „ to a land: which 
they know. not.“ Is every ſpe - 
cies of tyranny, fraud, treach⸗ 
rte. and want of fauh to * 35 


g 


governors and chief juſtices tv 


half 5 | 0 


w 


108 


cheriſhed, and the iron rod of op- 
preſſion to bear ſway in India ! 
Is a governor to carry depredation 
and ſlaughter before him wantonly, 
and to ſtudy the arts of inflicting 
miſery upon the innocent 1 Or is 
he to violate the laws of God and 
of his country, without being cal- 


Alu u Right Boi in n dr. ; | 


ledged the Britiſh faith, only to 
fot 


3 and de vour the de, 


fencelefs. 


But as no pen can paint the dos | 


plorable and ruined ſtate of India, 


nor any language delineate - the 


character of thoſe who were ity 
ſcourges. 1 ſhall drop the deſtripe 


led to give an account of his con- tion, and forthe. preſent ans fe 
duct! Are the adopted ſubjects of veil over the miſeries and ſuffers 


Britain to be fleeced of their in- 0 
ances of the people of Indoſtan. 


From what I have taken the liber 
iy to ſtate, (not with any view, 


. beritances, and deprived of their 
exiſtence that they may not come 
plain ! Or is the country which we 
are bound ta defend, to'be deluged 
with the blood of thoſe who pay 
unto us obedience ! Be confounded 
ye Britons, and hide your faces! 
Such, Sir, are the catalogues of 


crimes which have drained aud 


de ted Indoſtan | And ſuch 
the p&ſons to whom power has 
been given ! « Becauſe” (ſays our 
governor in his defences) “ they 
-were a revolting and rebellious 
people,” I intimated, that my 
troops ſhould eat up their har- 
veſt, and their bread, their flocks 
and their. herds, their vines 4nd 
their fig · trees 3 aud impoveriſn 
their fenced eities with the ſword.“ 

This he literally executed, and has 
thereby deſervedly become he vbject 
of puniſhment himſelf, and entailed 


poſterity. No uſurper is men- 
tioned but with deteſtation; or 
thought of but as a monſter 3 tho 

it is certain that none ever did the 
hundredth” part of the miſchief 
that has been done in India. There 
the way to dominion and wealth 
was paved with dead bodies, and 
the commanders of Britons the op · 


preſſors and butchers of the human 


race, Fire and ſword, famine 


and peſtilence, poiſon and turture; 
were alternately the fore-runners 


of riches ; and our greedy and 
voracious governor --phghted and 


- 


men. This 


will) ſerve to ſhew poſterity 
_ ignominy and infamy upon all his à Britiſh Miniſter of State was the | 


ings, the calamities and the griey+ 


Sir, to add to your information, 
for that is 
better bores, but ſolely to con- 
vince my country readers that 
there is a neceflity for a victim) 
will any one heſitate to affirm, 


that no earthly puniſhment can 
attone for the-crimes committed, 
Your conduct, Sir, hitherto: | his 


done honour to your feelings, and 


raiſe of all honeſt 
rer dom, therefore, 
which 1 have taken in addref. 
ſing you, and making uſe of Four 
exalted name, will (tbough you 


and warmeſt 


ſhould never be made acquainted- 
with the contents of this, letter, 


which I do not expect you ever 
that 


avowed friend of the helpleſs, and 
the ſevereſt perſetutor 
derer, the plunderer, and the ops 
preſſor, and at the ſame”. time 


e vinee, that a Britiſh ſubject has a 
5 and 
the ſervants of his ſovereig at 


title to addreſs his ſovereign, 


pleaſure. I conclude by adding) 


that I« ſubſcribe myſelf, va = 


renten feet nn 
WR. 1 ay yours, &. 

Branmont Banks, Q- 
e e L 


"* "A 91 2 11 AN Eat 5g 
2 x ' N,. oft A « : wh 


derived from a much 


entitled you to the moſt grateful 


the mur- . 


i PHILOSTRATUS, 


" wegs Cong 


22 ESE: = 
| age 90s; wv e aunt IS 
m7 . 9 8 the firſt 1 . that — = 
23 . FRE 

his bl 1010 In very. favour ; taſte, hk Y 
terms. 5 Wack lia, he had pro- Frog, 5 the Tae; of the NA 
cured lier an abſolbte diſcharge | fineſt ma . me- 0 
ſrom A e u he 3 to Tod eh N 2 Lon 2 4 
the before he entered. the 0 a wre | 
wal, where 7 aunt — Wie he tad xecovered” 

2 


Seeing . couch. 
her dreil- 5 Dog 2 4 ber ſurpr ine, the began to reflect . 45 
0 * 1 2 


t 
2 . ub father to 


found her ſo 


mediat formed rec 

D 84 et to the ſeverities of a religions 

der body 40 hit | ; are 0 the {20 time the 5 

ry prie 5 Lee 2 ey equally | 

that her ere 5 Fo: 

wa ablehnte, 2408 8 bf 
Jeſty, in oh : 


* and the rela q whi 
food 4 the . 


. . = 
wy in 4 9 5 les of the 8 ee 


re that. be 15 brought , | 
FL hien, which ps ie . en pank 0 
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carry. them 0 the nunnery, Where their comp; 

me 9 Fa lil | and that as gave '.M 1 E 

he might be free from im ment 3 terrib 

that jo" 3 itſelf, About midni gbt,. t ofa 
which, Ihe horror. of a priſon had addreffing bimſelf co 2 ; "ot 5 8 
made, upon Myriilla” mind ** very; 12 720 .mangier, told her, 3 
the preceding, .pight, made, . th Was 10 forry that bis poſt a | £ 
tink a SD. 1 2 k * wo 8 Koop i 

loon nſion ap | . 0 | gurt, 5 
* 4 4 dear, if BL * zo fewer chris. for him han. — f * 
ſafe A ay . her. 104% on, oy N contained a perſa n, 75 
bee * 6 you ate ted ole converſation he pro- WH 
grounds of it when the wi himſelf ſo mach. pleafure. | | 


1 ning to the lady abbels, | 5 
| 8 i nding Myrtilla to 4 15 


xs the fire: 


that quarter. 3 ſo, after A 3 | 


- I acknowledy DT reverence s 
BW favours, the cpa 2 $44 0 N Aus abbaſe then. 


4 9 bn 
with him in the coach, 4 by t my aunt, chat e might have + 9 8 55 
the father's dire@tions, ſor them any of the neus for lier mp. 2 

Vor, . Oe | / NE | 1 TE oy - 


„„ 
gelt terms, he A 3 


"mio Aa, Alu, 


With that favour, did not think it nation, and once, alas ! 1 had the 


then in, to refuſe it, made choice is loſt, and I am ſefi 10 many; 


leſt albne, Myrtilla was agreeably am obliged to difſemble in hopes 
| ſurprized to hear her companibn of ſome time finding the meant of 


% ; 


N Myrtilla though ſhe would involve both you and then 
Would Have e diſpenſed in inevitable ruin; I am of the ſatme 


- prudent, in the ſituation ſhe was ſawe virtue with you but npw;it 


more reſerved in her behavicur the gaiety and pleaſure yon ſee 
than the öthefs. Aſter they were here, can never remove; but | 


aſk her in Engliſh, by What means eſcaping, for otherwiſe I Hhould be 
ſhe had come thither. Myrtilla ſlrut up in à cell, and for ever de. 
finding ſomething in her sir and prived of the light of day. Cow. 


manner, that engaged her, ac- ard nature I why are not my re- 


K 


quainted her with her adventure ſolutions ſtronger, or 74 leſs 
in a few words, but thought jt Tube lady pronounced theſe words 


udent to conceal her ſuſpicions im ſo moving a manner, that Myr- 


: es the danger ſhe thought Her 'tila was perfeAly convinced of 
_ honour was in, till ſhe fliould have her ſincerity, The moſt part of 


a farther inſight iat6 the character that night was ſpent in the nun's 


of her companion, Madam, _ relation of hero ſtory, a copy 
c wie action of which T have now by mes and 


plies this laſt) the gen | | 50 
you have done for a brother, may ſome time or other convey to 


leaves me no room to doubt of the publie by the channel of your 
"your virtue, or to fuſpet that you Paper, as F believe it Would give 
will make a bad uſe of the advice great ſatisfaRtion/40 ſome, of the 
I mean to give you as a friend, * | 


You are betrayed into a place land, who wage any (> na 
where virtue iiſelf is not ſafe, 'a. the died in France about yyears 


place from whence the cries of in- ago. The refult of their eodver- 


know any thing ; for the father's mined about What had paſſed' be- 
credit is ſuch, that if the leaſt diſ- twixt her and Myrtilla. She ated 


contrive ſome method by Which and | underſtood no FrenchJ"t at 
you can acquaint your friends of ſhe might ſecure her jewels, 


nocence can never reach the ears ſation was, that Lucia (for ſo we 


of juſtice, a place where I myſelf hall call the nun) was to make 2 
was baſely ruined ! Here the poor favourable report next mornitip to 


lady fell into a flood of tears, the father and the abbeſs, of 'Myr- 


which awaked the ſame emotions tilla's diſpoſirion, both with regard 


in Myrtilla, After ſhe had com- to. religion and love: But that the 


poſed herſelf a little ; the advice expeded from England a box 
I pive you, madam, (copfinued which contained je wels to 4 conf 
ſhe) is to diffemble ſo far as to derable value, abvut which the 


re w a willingneſs to be infiradted; ſeemed to te very uneaſy; and 


you will thereby ſave ycurſelf a that all the favour ſhe wanted, 
great deal of trouble, and perhaps was to fend a note to a friend who 
may be left more at liberty to was newly come'from | 


your ſituation. But at the ſame Accordingly, next morning the 
time, though you ſutceed in this, father returning about Neven 


they mult act with the utmoſt o'clock, Lucia was ſent for to the 


caution, and without ſeeming to lady abbeſs's apartment, and exa* 


/ 


covery that way were made, it her part fo well, that they thought 


ng lady's friends here” fa Fog. 


the jewels and the money-would 
be a conſiderable addition to'their 
conqueſt, and they all agreed that 
ſhe ſhould be permitted to write a 
note, the ſubſtance ot which was 
to be dictated by the father, tranſ- 


they had not the eaſt ſuſpicion 
irenſcribed by Myrtilla, and ai 


and in ſuch a manner as the father 
juiged convenient, Happily for 
dow. Myrtilla and Lucia, not one in the 
convent beſide themſelves under- 


Sha] 
#7 ſtood a word of Engliſh ; ſo that uy x 
5rd; Lucia, inſtead of the words dicta- | Brad 7. "016 Captain C's a; 
Myt- _ by the ne e the fol- 1 Voyages. . * 
J of I bwing: e N 
t of M © Dear: Gier, aſk ap queſtions | Continued from page 66. 

un'; of the bearer, oh you happen to ee * 
opy bim. 1.2 the religious houſe Deſeription the inhabitant. of 
and facing then Sandwich Sound, who approached 
y'to where we | wv 1 * in their canoes, 

your came to this city, and I am in the : 

zie  =olt dreadful./{iruation, If you N the arrived pretiy 
the can contrive ang by which near the ſhips, they began a 
dug · I may be 2 iy . ut Kind of ſong, at the ſame time 
thar WY ibove all things bis ſeeret and cis 8 _ round the ſhips z this 
ears WW tious, atherwiſe:we ſhall be infa done advanced nearer, but 
ver- WI bly ruined] Again I ſay be ſh / wa not be rr to come 
we Irctet, for on hat Tepee. the fate into the — were A good 

e 2 Wt ne. „„ -  teoking . hep wot fat ans 

by 014 1 MYRTILLALD! Jolly, as * they. lived well ho 

yr The arifol-Lucks took care not The boat being along ſide, Cant 

ard o inſert ine father's name, or that tain Clarke gave one of them a 
the of the convent in the note, for glaſs bowl, which pleaſed the man N 
box bat might have hegot 3 o much, that be pulled r bie 


. tal — both; It is now 


turn to my mother. 4 
from priſon, ſhe remained thirt mw 
tours in the moſt eruel 
vith reſpect to Myrtilla, To 
wards the _—_ 
leliyered to her 

dnary like fellow who inſtantly 


the appeared. Whey my mother 
ca» lad read the note, ſhe immediately 
bes | dueſſed at ſome part of the truth, 
ed und was; ronfirmed in her ſuſpi · 
zt clone, hen going to the ** 


— Ca Figngs : * 


"ſhe effected by a 
ated into Engliſh by Lucia of whom 


patched away by ſuch u bearer, _ 


time to leave 3 and re- 
making ſigns that it auld be 


After my father had: eſcaped 
Was 


the pte a 
ervant by un or. 


"yg * 3 — * dreßb of theſe e as p 
made of the gu theſe peopl 


111 
ſhe was told that Myrtilla had gone 
off in a coach with his reverence. 
This ' information fer ber fruitful * 
brain to work for the deliyerance | 
of her friend, which at laſt, in fact, 
firatagem: mare 
ſurpriſing, and better exccuted 
than any that the fancy of the moſt 
gets nn ow" 
eſted. EN Mg: "TE 
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hich was. made of bird's 
kin, 0 threw it into the 


ried on board. Another gave * 

of our pedple an arrow, which | | 

de in a tlumſy mann 

and * a coup diviſion at 

bone end, for the reception of a 
mo None, * ſome er ſud⸗ 


ſewed tos. 72 
gether, with 8 down to the 


wriſts ; under this they had 3 |; | 
ets made of the "ſkins * "a 
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the griſtl 
5 ſeveral ſpears, which were * 1 
headed with iron; their knives 


At Mataeeva, it js ſaid yo he 
cuſtomary for men to preſent their 
daughters to ftrangers who vifit 
hat iſland. The pairs, however, 
muſt lie near each other for the 
' Tpace of five nights, without pres 
uming to take any Jjberties' On, 


tertains bis gueſt. with' f 


112 . Extrafts from Coos 7. 1 


They hd caps on their beade, 
and their under-lip was cut 
through lengthwiſe ; through this 
opening they frequently put their 


_ tongues. -- Some of them had 


blue beads, and other ornaments 
fixed in this flit, and alſo through 
e of the noſe, -They had 


* 


were near eighteen inches long, 


and ſhaped ſomething like a hanger, 


theſe they wore round their necks. 
Their canoes were covered 


_entirely with ſkins, and a round 
opening in the midg:z, where the 


perſon ſeats himſelf, and faſtens 
the ſkit ſo tight round his middle 


as totally to exclude the enfrance 
of water, Their paddles were 


t four feet long, and well 


abou 
- - ons 


Strange cuſtom among the Mataepe 


* 


vans of preſenting their dangb. 


the fixib evening, the father en- 


orders the daughter to 5 
him, that night, as her huſband. 


Though the bed- fellow be ever ſo 
diſagreeabſe to the ſtranger, he 


malt not dare to exprels the leaſt 
diſlike ; for that is an unpardon- 
able affront, and puniſhable with 
death. Forty men of Bolabola, 
whom curioſity had jncited to go 
to Mataeeva, were treated in this 


manner; one, of them having de- 
clared his averſion to the female 
|. Whofell to his lot, in the hearing 
df a boy, who mentioned it to thè 


father, Fired with this jnforma- 


be called a 


tion, the Mataceyans fell upon 
them 3 but the Bolabolans killed 
thrice their own number,” though 
with the loſs of their whole par. 
ty, except five, Theſe, at fit, 
concealed fhemſelves in the woods, 
and after wars effected thei 
eſcape in a canoe '/ RES | 
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HE Hebrews have a' ſaying 
X amo ngft” them, '$6: That he 
who does not briug his ſon up to 
ſome buſineſt makes him a thief," 
lalenefs they log upon as the 


: 


ground of all evil heiner public 


or private, for the mind of u man 


will be employes, and rher than 
nothing, it will work miſchieſ, 


The Parthians were ſuch ene“ 
mies to idleneſs; that they did not 
ſuffer their children to est til 
they had ſweated at their ex- 


orciſes'; and Scipio, ſurnamed 


Naſica, fearing peace ſhould in- 


troduce this ' bane into the com- 
monwealth of Nome, ſaid, that he 
looked upon the Romans, (after 
the deſtruction of Carthage) to be 


d in greiter wr than ever they 
| 


had beer, for 3Hey had nd enemies. 
lalenefs was eſtéemed a more 
terrible enemy to the ſtate than 
Carthage had been, though that 
common-wealth had reduced the 
Romans to the greateſt extre · 


. 


o ' 1 
mity. / * 


* There are ſome who actually 


profeſs” idleneſs,/ who boaſt they 
have done nothing, and thank 
their ſtats they have nothing to 
do, and whoſe exiſtence cannot 
other than a” mere 
nothing; Who wake each+ morn 
hut to enable them to fleep 3 


: * 


| ſubject, and in ſeeing t 
into execution, as may be you by 


night; ; whoſe Qudy is, ouly/ inde- 
lence, who hve in à ſtate of ſtupi- 
city, aud who, when they ceaſe 
to vreathe, cannot de ſaid to die, 
as they never could be ſaid 10 have 
lived - 

There are e loa 
ted With this vice, yet, think 
themſelves entirely free from it: 
— He Who ſpends his whole time 
in the ſtadle and on the courſe 


he who is ever found with cards 


or dice=box in his hand he toe 
that flies to a bottle or a ſtrumpet, 
to kill thought and prevent time's 
lying heavy on his hands: and 
_ ladies that paſs their time in 

ee 4 and, When that 


fails ivert their time in imperti- 


nent viſits to ſhopkeepers, aſking a 
thouſand queſtions, and tumbling | 
over their goods, without even a 


thonght of . any, theſe 
may «well be ranked among the 


idle. He that neglects his duty 


and real employment, naturally en. 
deavours to au his mind with 
ſomething that would bar out the 


reflection ef his own folly, and 
does any thing but What he ought- w 
to do, With eager diligence, that 


he may keep himſelf in his own, 
favour, . 2 \ 


Solon introduced a "pms aw bow many cheats and uw 
| into his + commonwealth againſt 
idleneſs, and 


the 42 
(judges in criminal cale s) were ve 
vigilant in enquiring 108 the li 


ind manners of efery pore 
law put 


the following ſtory :- 
There were at Athens, twop 


young men, Mendemus and Al le · 


ſpides, who were greatly a 

tu the ſtudy of piles by! they 

had no viſible means of ſup j 
kept np their fleſh and colour, 

bean nale, well, and in good. 

CaIiCes 


ne judges had information 


given them of the retired- life of - 
thoſe two, and of their not Wan 


" fn Mem Idlenefts. 


8 2 
any thing to live on, nor ap 


rently doing any thing to main. 


tain them: conſequently, as they 
could not live without ſuſtenance, 
they . maſt have ſome clandeftine 


means of ſuvfitting, On this in- | 
formation the young men were 


ſummoned before the judges, and 
ordered to anſwer to the charge 3 
one of the accuſed ſaying, little 
credit was given to what 2' mat 
d urge in his own defence, it 
being natural th believe that every 
criminal will either deny or exte - 
nuate rhe crime he is charged with, 
and as a teſtimon of a difiintereſted 
E was not liable to ſuſpicion, 
deſired a certain baker, whom 
he named, might be ſummoned to 
anſwer for them. The baker be- 


ng men under examination, 
— t by turns to grind” his corn 


every night, and that for the 


ight's work he every mo 


p his. og drachma (or groat). 


The judge ſurpriſed at their abſii- 


n =» induſtry, ordered a re- 
ward of two hundred drachmae to 

be paid them outof the Public 

treatury. 

Had we thoſe judges among us, 


who live by defrauding the une 
wary public, Would bo 

lay aſide the namb of ſeman, 
e and work for their live in an 


honeſt manner? and- how! many 


fine ladies and gentlemen, Wh 


whole time is talen up in doing 
nothing, would be condemned to 
ſome 
728 awaken them to 
of their 4 reaſonable. 
How happy for 
there wy laws. Against idleveſy, 
ſuch as would oblige overy man ro 
give an account of his time, and de. 
anſwerable for his way of life. 
Seneca ſays, we all complain of 


ſenſe 
ings? 


the ads of FR, oo; yet we 


man e. | 


Late penance, which, would | 


Come, he declared, that the * 


: 
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us would it if 4 þ | 
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have much more than we know would it be ſor the world, was it 
- What to do with, Our lives are ofiener to be met with. 


either ſpent in doing nothing at | How many evils and calamities 
all, or in doing nothing to the pur- would it remove, or alleviate, 
poſe, or elſe in doing nothing that how many animoſitjes 
we ought to do. We are always tentiops would it ſtifle in the birth, 
complaining that our days are few, True generoſity diſcards all the 
yet acting as if there would be no long catalogue of vices that dif- 


end to them. We wiſh away whole grace human nature, and ſpread a 
years, and travel through time, as dark ſhade over the intellectual. 
through a country filled with many and moral world. Envy aud ma · 


waſtes and wilds, which we fain lice fly before it. 
would hurry over, that we may 


> 34 
* & \ 


Every member of ſociety is It relieves the oppreſſed, it pros 


under @ tacit obligation to.contris tects the weak, yet it triumphs 
bute to the general good he is not. It is ever bold in à good 
unjuſt if he does not, and ought to cauſe, and ſhrinks not from danger 


be looked. upon as a burdenſome when. fortitude is required. It 
member-;"and as he will do 1 


and con- 


A ſtrauger to cruelty, h iſy, 
arrive at thoſe ſeveral ſetrlements, and difimulgtion, it dwells only in 
or imaginary points of reit which the boſom of thoſe where no vice 
may ſeem diſperſed up and down, can be found. apt 


* 
N : ko 
ah wn |Þ9o was «an» oh a - . « 


- comforts and animates the depreſ- 


thing for the public, ought to re- ſed; gives the tear of pitytothe 


2 . ® 3 - 
ceive-no protection from it. 
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If confidered in a large aud ex- 


tenſive ſenſe, or as a firſt prin» 


and ennoble 4 character, Genero- 


ſity is the moſt AT and lovely. 


It. pervades the whole ſoul, and 
gives à luſtre to every aQi 
wherever it actuates a mind by 
nature formed with ſenſibility : it 
elevates the man bf liberal educa» 


tion and poliſhed manners, to a 
degree little below the angelic 


It is the offipring of heaven 
the. elder brother of charity Sym- 
pathy is ita ſitter, and love its dar- 
ling companion. | 


p bl 7 
* % [8.7 ik 5 


_ , Compaſlion and Benevolence are. 


in its train, and Sincerity its. cons, 
fant attendant ; happy, happy, 


* 


8 : 
a 
* " 
—_ . 
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dejected, and commiſerates/the 


prudence hath led into the: paths 
.. of vice and miſerya it makes every 
allowance ſor the failing of man. 

kind, aud treats not evon tbe aban. 
doned with ſeverity. yx 
It delights in the proſperity of 


all around, and par takes of their 


| | Joy ; oftentimes it is confounded 
ciple, of all the qualities that raiſe . with - liberaliey—but liberality- is 
only a beautiful feature in its coun- 


tenance.s- it. riſes; (till. higher. and 


implies every thing amiable in the 


ſoul z it counteracts the common 


principle of ſelf-love, and ind uces 
the poſſeſſor of it to ſacrifice his 
own iaclinauien to another's bene - 
fir, The gay libertine will fre⸗ 


quently. boaſt of this virtue, and 


value himſelf upon the goodneſs of 

his heart ; but be deſerves not tbe 
character, for he cannot in any 
ſituation indulge in his favourite 
pleaſures, without acting an un- 
enerous Part. —The'covetous and 

adthrife. have ho claim to it. 


The revengeſul and haughty know 
* 4 T3 er . {8 e 2 * * r 
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badge of a great ſouls ' 
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methods of acquiring: inſom 
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a godlike principle, it is magna» 
5 guided by diſeretion, tem- 
pered meekneſd ; it is true 


Ez onity allied" 10 bumiliey; ie le 


univerſal philanthropy— the inmate 
ſouls, the diſtinguiſhing 
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Cat M e NIST UL 4 
ANY, of our taxes having 


1/1 fatlen ſnort of the miaiiter's 
expectation, particularly the taxes 
on. ſhops, ſemale ſervants, births, 
and deaths, and as more money 


muſt be had, I recommend to our 
premier's notice the following 
peter, though he lover 
money Whith he took all 


that Titus, his fon and ſucreſſor, 
people, could not refrain from 


ſpeaking concerning their taxes, daily inſpectors artive ? They will ” 


not its pleaſures” Generoſity ! is 


> Another great ddvantage. is, 
being obſervabſe that” phyſicians, 
though very little acqusinted with 


9 


i ob ne 
But the ſureſt way of not being 
deceived, is taking the loweſt mes» 
dium ; and it will even they, pro». 


would produce above three mil. 


due more than all the taxes taken 
off. This will likewife require 


not only all the colleQory;, who 


| can be ſpared from the other taxes, 


dut many more 3 and as the ſe- 
male ſex have hitherto had their 


mare only in paying, and not in 


collecting of taxes; in this; not 


only deceney may; in ſome caſes, 
require ladies to be employed us 


collectors, but compaſſion, conſi- 
dering how many of them will 


8 


ſtund in need of ſuch a gefteel 


place, upon the reductlontbf iu- 


tereſt to three per cent, and they, 


nd dondt, would make moſt admi- 


ann US 
great zdvantage is, it's. 


their patients, auc Much left with 


5 their water, ſomerimes exumine 


it, to find out their diſtempers, 


To what height ae knowledge —= | 
- o Fl 


and / proficiency. may not theft 


i N F 
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and in particular of one upon-urine.. diſcover not only the ſeeds of dif- 


The ſagacious and avaricious em- 


pzror, by way of anſwer, fetched 
a piece of gold, and made his ſon © 
ſmell at it, and aſked him whether 
it {melt ef piſe s upen which © Ja- 
vengl emarh n. 


I acricbanus eſl odor ex re 

Quali bet... aan (ah 1 
others remark, the emperor only 
ſuffered bis ſon to ſmell at gold. 
Such a tax will beſt ſerve our 
turn 3 ſiuce it will anſwer every 


. thing that is wanted in a tax here. 
It will ſoon pay off our debts ; for 


ſuppoſing there are within this 


iſl nd eight millions of fouls, ſhould ' 
every one, upon an average, vent 


but a quart a day (Which at a far- 


thing a quart would be 78. 42d. 4 
: TG trifliog and caſy — 


e 


— 


ter gnarded. OK ee, 
In mort, as all nations have 

their proverbs, and none is a more 
common one in England than, 


ſatisſaction, but diſaffection. Plors, 
ſor the ſuture, will always be dif- 


Which great ſums will be ſay 


that ate now ſo wiſely given for 
'+ Ffeeret” intelligence ] ſince every 


one will have ſo knowing a ſpy 


upon him, that even the army - 


may become unveeeſlary, and the 


y * 
* 
. 


virtue of the fair ſex will be bet» 
ITE En 


Watching your Waters, 1 humb! 


recummead my ſcheme to the \ 
public,” as the moſt effectual for 
Ht porpdle, e. 
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'- -pladly underſtand tlie end of it:; 


Againſt the fear of Death, | but when the dataſtrophe draws 
ver, 0 he knows what uu wil 
An aſ for Lent. be, he is content to maler his exit, 


ſeems to ariſe from nature, 


and virtue: The majority of man- men: One kind lives in full 


kind chuſe 10 live ; but why ſhould joy, he ſings and re vels, and ſparts 
they fix on fuch a choice, fince ſo as if his-harvert-was-eontinual, 


few, in the common accepied ſene and as if the whole world Was as 
of felicity, can be accounted mad and wanton as himſelf ? This 


happy ? Why ſhould the minority, ' ſor” of man would do any thing 


Who are endowed With ſenſe and r. Ver than die; for be tells us b 
virtue, be un willing to die, When exprefſive” actions, though fis 


they eur not be happy till death ? tongue mentions it not, that he ex- 


Is this love of life, from the ſweet- - a worſe eitate hereafter”: 


neſs we find ia its ſoluces, in the Another lives hardty, with a heavy. 
enjoy ment of pleaſure, and the hearty as if he was only born to 
gratification. of our appetites ? adt the ſad man's part, and then 


r js it the pzin or horror of die: this man often wiſhes for 
death that affrights us? Is it the death, and hath it not; intimat- 
fears and doubts:of what ſhall be- ing, that dyi'deark he expeſts a far 


come of us hereafter ? Or rather, betier condition, 'Phaſe-witances 
is it not the guilt of confcience al- ſhewy that there'is ted a mi- 


ready condemning us, by the pre- ſery or joy to attend u mag aſter 
apprehenſion af future puniſh bis departure flom hence: The 
ment ? If death was to all equally like is alſo evident in vbe good with 
terrible, we might re: 

to digt there wou 


reaſonably fear and the bady one avoiding What 
| would be then more the other would wiſhy at leaſt not 
death, and even more in life with unwillingneſs refuſe the offer; 
ſome as willing to die, as others the wiſe, who can equally dle or 
to live 3 ſome as willing to leave live; he knows while he lives the 


and leave the ſtage of life to new 


4 2 3 . E 
d & n. The notions of, d th are Cif- 
can never be founded on reafon ferent, in two different ſorts of 


the world, as the wiſe mah, when Supreme Being will protect him, 


old, is to leave the court 3 ſoms, 


With reſignation, meet it in all its 


tortures i ſome ſeeming pioully to. 


' wiſh. for it 3 and all thoſe are per- 
ſons who are zeltcemed wiſe as 


well as virtuous., 9 

Every. man in the play of this 
world, beſides being an actor, is a 
ſpectator likewiſe? When the 


play is new degun with him that 


is in his youth, it promiſes ſo inuch 
that he is loth to leave it: When 
it grows towards the middle, the 
act of manhood, then he perceives 


the ſcenes grow thick, and as. 
they are filled with-bulineſs, would 


. and when be diet receive bim: 
and it was an excellent reflection 
church, when he ſaid,” Non ita 
vixi, ut n vikiſſe pudeat ; ner 


mori timeo, quod: „0% habeo Do. 
minum : l have not ſo lived, that 


Jam aſhamed that 1 have lived 
nor do 1 fear to die, as I have ® 
mereiful God. NN 
The fibre of living 1 ſhould think 
could never be quiet, till the fear 
of death is entirety. conquered : 
Every ſipectacle of mortality af- 
frights ; every caſual danger ter- 
Tifies : The fear of death · Is worſe 


K 


than death itſelf: The fear of dy- 
ing oftet1 kits us, death can kill os 
but once; I like therefore the 
ſaying of the emperuf Julian in 
his laſt moments; he that would 
not die when he muſt, and he that 
would die when he 0. not, are 
both cowards alike. 
know we muſt ance do, why ſhould 
we be afraid to dv it at any time ? 
What we catinot do till our time 


as comes, why ſhould we ſeek to do 
us it before? That perſon is moſt 
ng happy, who can die willingly when 
by God would have him die, and can 


8 live as willingly when God would 


u-. have him not die 1 To fear death 
Pe, argues an evil man, at leaſt a very 
'y I weak one: One of the beſt and 
to wiſeſt men in the n hiſtory has 
en ſet a notable example for a beha. 


| neſs to die 2 It was Socrates, who 


do nothin : a. What they had or- 
duained be condemn bim o 
die 2 How unmoved did be drink 


meet the approach of death | Nihil 
eſt in pan i quod meturmas, fi nihil 
timendzm vis commiſit + Death is 
not uy n= gi — our uy" hath. ne 
_ it . 7 
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; HE eee integument 
1 is the pannicyjus carnoſus, 
which in ſome parts u of a fleſüy 
ſubſlatice, in others a mere mem 
brane, lying Juit under the fat. 
1565. Tue viflimilar parts ate 
compoſed of ſimilar. $%4 
of theſe is the head. The cavi 
of the ſkull is nearly filled with a 
loft ſubitance, termed in general 
the brain . But this is proper 
Vox. III. 


—- 2 


A Conciſe Hit of Man. 


What we 


viour in relation to the unwilling. 'a 


told the Athenizne, that they could "of the neighbouring 


his poiſon 1 how bravely did he 


244 
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that part of it which hes forward. 
Tue hinder" part (eonſiderably 
ſmaller) is called the cerebellum. 
Under both, but chiefly the latter, 
and ſpringing from the internal 
Gn of both, is the medulla | 
oblongata. 

19. All theſe are involved in two 
membranes, the inner (called pia 
mater) extremely thin ; the outer 
(called dura mater) conſiderably 
harder and thicker, Where they / 
involve the cerebellum, there is 
interpoſed between them the arach- 
noides, a very ſubtle and tranſpa - 
rent membrane, which deſcending 
N the hinder part of the 
full, rogether with them involves. 
the ſpinal marro wp). 

18. The outer part of the brain 
{called the cortex, or dark) is of 
n aſhy'or greyiſh colour.” It is 
Se from the ththuce branches 
arter ies, which 
being wove togethet* ig che pia 
—_— -incloſe the inner part, or- 
a to — 71 thickneſs of about 
inch. bet ee i 
arg conlilts therefore of — | 
dls little glands, ous” to 
each other (ſappoſed to ſcreen the 
animal ſp pit) which are of them · 
| felves' oval, but by their mutual 
_ - prefſire become” angular, and run 
1 ing with eich other. '* 7 
he inner part (called the me · 
white, and terminates in 
andther medullary ſubſtance, very 
| white and hard, called the corps 
"ealloſom. The' medulla is thought 
to conſiſt of fine tubes, which 
bet collected iato little bundles 
and ceVered wil membrane: ar 
"refined ver ves. 

19. To trace thirt litrüe farthers, 
rom every poidt' of the outer 
1 ariſe minute ſibres, which in 


e add their progreſs uniting together, 


are ealily 
ſtitute the ſubſtance of the inner 
brain, and of the ſpinal marrow, 
me their phe progreſs they are 


perceptible, Theſe con. 
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diſtinguiſhed by coats detached 
from the two membranes of the 
brain, into ſeyeral bundles called 


nerves, reſembling ſo many horſe- 
tails, each wrapt up in a, double 


| tunic, 03 


Several of theſe part from the 


reſt in the brain itſelf, of which 


there are ten pair, one on each 


ſide, From the ſpinal marrow. 
there ariſe. thirty pair more. All 
theſe while within the ſkull or, the 


ſpine, are pulpous ; but afterwards - 


. harden, acquire a coat, and ene 
through the ſmalleſt ppints of the 
ſolid parts of the body. Their 


it. It is ſuch à reſeryoir for 
blood for extraordinary occaſions, 
as fome imagine the ſpleen, to be. 


T0 3e continued. 
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To the Editor of the Berwick- 
e Muſeum, * 
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ſtomachumque teneto. 
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Mi e nn n part 
T is the univerſal boaſt of this Mſcoſe 


1 enlightened age, that, though I ſupp 


coats are every where furnithed the manners of Britons, are actus- Nimpr 


with bloodeveſlels, lymphatics, and 
veſicles of a very tight texture, 
Which ſerve to collect, ſtrengthen, 
and contract their fibres. And if 


ted by the greateſt and moſt un - gone 
bounded licentiouſneſs, and con- Mon t 
taminated by the extremities of Wto e 
luxury and vice, their condi- W bein 


we conſider 1. the great bulk of tions and, liberties are not ſen - offic 


the brain, cexebellum, and. ſpinal 


ſible of the fainteſt effect of the ¶ deſi; 


marrow (Whereof the whole ſub- late oppreſſion, every where pre · Wi r. 


ſtance goes to conſtitute nerves, . 


valent, two .centuries ago; nor Wcaul 


being continued into, and ending are their minds in the ſmalle ſi de · EW uon 


nerves diſtributed hence, through - 
out the whole body: 3. that the 
brain and ſpinal marrow are the 


|  - baſis of an embryo, whence the 
_ other parts are afterwards formed: - and con 


and laſtly, that there is ſcarce. any 
part of the body which does not 
feel or move i it may ſeem not 
altogether improbable, that ajl 46 
ſoli wa of the body are Woven 
out of nervous fibres, and. wholly 
conſiſt of them. „ 
20. The brain is divided into 
four ventricles, Near the riſe of 
the fourth, there is a round hole, 
over which is ſuſpended the pineal 
gland, ſo called from its reſm- 
. bling the, ſhape of a pine- apple. It 
is furniſhed with veins and arteries, 
and incloſed in a thin membrane, 


derived from the pia mater. Des 


in them) 2 A, the great number of gree obſcured with whatever may Wbeli 


remain, of. that, former darkneſs, tern 
occaſioned by.ignorauce,>and. ren- prof 
dered peſattly opaque, by enthy- IM poli 
ſiaſm,. uparkiition, and ſophiſtry: Well; 

equently free from their ¶ whe 
inſeparable productions, impoli- I anc: 
tion, credulity, and the mean · ſpi - W und 
rited, fatal, and unfortunate idea, ¶ cler 
that wealth, anceſtry, or empty Ware 
titles confer on their poſſeſſors, a Wing 
nature, ſuperior, und entirely cif- nan 


- 


ferent from hat of other men; I the 


and that ſuch are to be obeyed by, I me 
and rule over thoſe inferior to cen 
them, in the above - mentioned ho- evil 
nours and qualificatians, who muſt Wand 
never pretend to common ſenle, MW in; 
reaſon, or a. will of their own, pati 
being undoubtedly created only for the 


the profit or [pleaſure of the al- itt 


pow erſuls, feat by providence to ne 


Cartes imagined this to be the ſeat --be their unqueſtioned maſters l aud 


of the ſoul ; but without any ſolid 
reaſon. Nor has any one yet been 


able to diſcover what is the uſe of 


How far the patriots of the pre- ¶ ſon 
ſent times are entitled to take the 7 
merit of caſting out theſe fiends of 20. 


— - 
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prejudice, it is now my intention we do not underſtand, and cannot 
to inveſti gate. Aaeecide of what we are uncertain, - 
Now, Sir, as the doing of this: 1 neither givg you nor myſelf. 
ncroaches, 2 the bor th trouble to remind paſt facts, 
gers of patriotiſm, I think it ne- the effects of little known cauſes ; 
ceſſary to premiſe, that 1 by no nor draw a parallel between the 
means intend to aſſume ſuch an ar-, knowledge, manner, and actions 
duous employment -an  employ- of former periods, and thoſe of 
ment rend -laborions and bur. the preſent: Alas! it is the mii- 
thenſome, m well by the requiſite fortune of millions, that 1 can find 
ſtudy of the eloquenes of ſcurrility, ſufficient materials for carrying on 
railing, flattering, lying, &c. & c. my work, without the aid of ſuch a, 
25 the cares and concerns of that compariſon—materials, the num- 
part of it, conſiſtent with common, ber of which I ſhall not pretend to 
ſenſe,” As it is but reaſonable to define : for being no political hair», 
ſuppoſe that the laſt comer ſhould: ſplitter, but an unexperienced and 
improve thoſe who have ſhort«ſighted obſerver, 1 am child- 
gone before, and as he Who enters iſily enough ſtruck. with the moſt; 
on the part of any buſineſs ought conſpicuous objects, inſtead of cons. 
to examine guid valent humeriz ſidering, like a refined examiner. 
being but an approximate to this thoſe that are more miunte, ſubtle, 
office as I have already declared, I and remote 1 and although by ſo 
deſign to ſtate, the matter only as doing, I ſhew my ignorance, yet L 
it really is, 2 the viſible cannot help flattering myſelf with 
cauſes, and leave the determina« the belief, (fo univerſal is the de- 
tion of what will follow to ſuch as fire to pleaſe) that you, Sir, and 
believe themſelves capable-of de- many of your charitable readers 
termining. Far, therefore, from will eſteem my conduct natural. 
profe ſſing myſelf endued with theſes Looking, therefore, around me. 
political faculties, which are ne- with a load of theſe weakneſſes on 
ceſſary towards the aſcertaining, my ſhoulders, I with a ruſtic inad- 


whether the calamities and griev - yertency, ſtumble. upon the com- 2 


ances of the public, ariſe from the motions in Ireland z when, . per= 
undue influence of the crown, the haps, it had been more to the 


clergy, or the-miniſtry z or if they credit of religion, liberality, and 


are cauſed by the ſtate-pilots he- my own foreſight, if I had haked 


ing of a certain . county; at thoſe of Holland, to inveigh a _ 4 


„ 
2 
3 
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by the noſe, and perhaps, ſinge 


ſubſtance, and authority in their 


the hairs of his beard into the bare ' neighbourhood. Adbering tu the 
ain l-- Aft a country juſtice-pr ® ſame imelligence, we hear that the 


« ?ſquire, ' fot "Ms onour's, or Mr 
wo-ſhip"t opinion, concerning the 
preſent derangements, In many of 


the Iriſh counties, he will anſwer 


like a fru Briten, that a man witk 


half ar eye may fee the Pope and 
the "Freach at the bottom of the 
whole, Aſk an Engliſh parfon, he 


will tell you very gravely, that ir 
is a dangerous ſpirit of preſbyte- 


rlaniſm, hereſy, and republican lis 
centioufneſt, not without the inſtic- 
_ garion of the'papiſts, oppoſing the 
, only true and righteous' modifica- 


| tſons of God's ch urch. In ; fine, 
the reply given by the generality 


of the le to this queſtion, is, 
the Iri Handen, k the nd 
ſwer of the firſt, o © why "lay, 
without much affiifrice; that it 1s 
nearly impoffible he could have 
made any other; us he ſuppoſes 


the Pope and the French'to' be the 
immediate agents df the devil, who 


is believed-(and' ſurely not withe 
Cut re#ſon} to de the ource of all 
- forts of miſchlel. An "exreuſive 


juriſdictionz and an adequiare rev 
venue, together with a 
© © fheſs of mind, ſeem to have inſpis 


: narrows 
red the äſſertion of the ſecond, 


and the ſaying" of the laſt, is the, 
natural production of ſurfates - 


mimming or fleeping knowledge, 
or prevalent nd uninterefed ig- 
norance. . GELS „ W320 2440 
The term banditti has been ap- 
plied by the Italians, to certain 
dutlaws, jnfefting the pyblic and 
moſt frequented "highways, living 
by the pillage of all dround, ad 
flying for ſhelter to the leaſt acet 
| fible parts of the country—the 
diflurbers of the Triſh"prate ave, 


fiecording to all Information, great 
numbers of that tation of mei 


tallet the pedple, collected, ine 
fluenced, and conducted by leverak 


* 


| * 
the farmer, in tal 


tithes are held nut, as the object: 
of their abhorrence and dete(ta. 
tion : the removal of whith; is 
the prineipal, and almoſt onhy 
cauſe of their frequent afſembhng, 
and turbulent proceedings. 
Many perſons, who think-rhem- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of no little wiſdom 
and political knowledge, exclaim, 


With the emphaſis and air of un- 


erring philoſophy, that the com · 
mon obſervations on the above 
diſorders; are given them, either, 
y poor hairobraih'd publiſhers or 
iters, the members of party and 

he public 


faction, who ſuppoſe' the publ 
Nopid endügh fo ſwallow all the 
jumbled produ@tions of their poerik 


iſticarions, or ſo ſhortefighted 
a8 10 be impoſed upon by their 
tulating faiſchoe 


a , is 
not "ignorant of his Hare of them 
being part of his rent) and Tureiy 
is wack So bi, 1 — 
pay the parſom or the ſquire 
the ae therefore, have been 
the ſource of this conſuſion, in the 
name of reaſon, why do they not 


apply to parliament ; the eonſtiiu - 


ems of which being land: holders, 
and conſequently ſenſidle of what- 
ever grievances the tithes ure the 


| et } foot of, would never have refuſed 
companies of per ſons, f reſpec, a redreſs? But ſome other matter 


; 
8 r „ „ .q4A a &©wm 


oa ww wGty 


muſt offend the too tender ſto- 
machs of rabble, to , occaſion ſuch 
unprecedented and unnatural erue· 
cations ! 4 04 
All this is very feaſible and j jus 
dicious 3 but to ſhew the juſtne is of 
the old proverb, that ſays, they 
who ' think thamſelves cunnm 
than other people, are molt ready 
i be deceived. 1 ſhall attempt 
to vindicate, at leaſt, the probabi- 
lity of our information, and the 
manner in which they are collec- 


every man of jalgient decide, 
lie ther they be an enpre ien, and 
it ſo, what. par! of the community 
they - muſt« fall upon m * 


4 p 
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eminent ene ae 2 
. — upon the Royal Ex- 
change, married a moſt amiable 
woman ſor that eurſed object mo: 
ney, which bas, in this de generate 
age, become of .mpre — 

ation: than lane. 
They 44 bleſſed with a daugh» 


ter whom we Hall game Eliza, but 


n wiſe was 
ſt in the, birth of a boy, who 
after ulſo died. 

Mr Traffic the merchant, for 
fon time before. his mar ri 


thoſe deſigning. wicked: 


who oyer-run the 


her he had alſo a daughter _ 


break the connection. It e 


| - 


| Paternal c rranardad by Filia Affection. 


loſs, of her parent, ere Traffic was | 


tes, from which, let von, Sir, and woman, by which he ſubſtituted 


8 anne N 
7 5. concluded in = . 

: N 40 i} 44 "> 4; 2 l * 
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rewarded ly Fill 1 


unfortunately for. her, e of 


had been connected with — | 


27 | 
by able opinion, and gained it, took 


the age of fliza, and his marriage 
did — in the ſmalleſt degree. 


11 
ſerved as 4 cloak to his iniquity 5 


he would frequently end ur- 
gent bulineſs kept — — home, 


white he was rioting. in illicit a» | 
maurs, nor did the ſi Nuation he was 

left in on his wife's death, or the 

Me we) of his duty to the 


lovely Eliza, reſtrala. his. ae 
appetite. 3 
. Scarce had ſix mort _ elape 


ſed after Eliza's misfortune. in the 


perſuaded to marry this abandoned 


the moſt 2 ber ſex in 
3 the moſt virtuous. | - 
had — entered on her 
Da | 


pP 
I 
pid c «ny a 
merited. The ſhame» 


the 1 
— of tn 
conduct 


a Peart ye which Klizs experiene 


ged at home, gave 2 luſtre to ber 
paris when, abroad, and though 
found no kind of countenance 
in her own family, ſhe. met with. 2 
the bigheft in every other place; atk 


ſidera his was. « circumſtagce whic 


d the couple to the fouls, 
_ ard of he 3 . 


verſally ſhewn to Eliza, they = 


a ſpeedy pam; of quarreling _ 
with that lady, and in 
ſhort time 4 turned her out 


af doors. Elias was not however | 


deſtitute of a protector, though ſhe - 
had loſt a father. A young gen- 
tleman with-a ſplendid, fortune, 
bo had lung ſolicited her favour- 


that ity of preſſing tor her 
hand, which ſhe accepted, 

Eliza was married about 7 
- years, during which time, though 


1 


the had often entreated for 'a' re- 
eonciliation, ſhe never could de ad- 


mitted to the preſence of her fa- 
ther; when, taking up the Ga- 


rette dne Saturday evening, ſhe 


met with his name among the liſt 
of bankrupts, ang inſtantly: fainted 
on the floor: ſhe was, however, 


ſoon brought to herſelf, when, 


forgetting ju a moment how ſhe 
had been turned out upon the cha- 
rity of an inhoſpitable world, and 


expoſed to the moſt pinching po«: 
verty and diſgrace : how- for a 


ſeries of years ſhe had been treat- 
, ed as an alien to her father's fa« 
mily, and even denied the moſt 
trivial rieceffaries, while ſtrangers 
were rioting on her mother's for- 
tune 3 the flew to her huſband, and 
painting out-the miſerable ſituation 


of her father, obtained his conſent 


to ſettle part of her pin- money on 


him, to alleviate ſo diſtreſſing an 


incident : with this ſhe immediate» 


ly proceeded-to her father's, The 
door was now thrown open at her 


5 approach t and being introduced to 
the old-gentleman's preſence, they 


gazed upon one another for ſome 


moments, and then burſt into 2 


mutu l flood of tears. N 
the dictates of an undiſtinguiſhiug 


Mr. Traffick's misfortunes -had 
opened his eyes to the ſtrangeneſs 


"of his conduct, and nobody could 


be more ready to condemn it than 
himſelf; * What then muſt we 
* Judge his emotions to be, when a 
daughter, whom he had left deſti- 
tute of bread, came to offer him a 
genteel allow ince for life-; and the 
ſame eyes Which he had ſteeped 


in tears of the keeneſt diſtreſs; - 


came to fill his with drops of un- 
urterablle Joys: 2 + 550 og 

His affairs were ſettled, and he 
retired into the country, where he 
at this moment exiſts upon the un- 


prrallelled affection and liberality 


of his daughhier. 


* in 


4 
. 
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IDE, havghtineſs, and impe- 


4 tuoſity, relieved by the fipgle 
happy quality of courage, made up 


the ſoul of the ſtormy Mowbray.” 


The commander of a man of war | 
for five and thirty years, his man- 


ners had acquired a baſhaw-like 
roughneſs, which ſtartled all ſuch 


as were utacceſtomed to his ſo- 


ciety, and formed the terror of his 
dependents, To him no ſufferance 
could be greater than that of hav» 
ing his authority diſputed ; and to 
refuſe compliance with:his wiſhes, 
was to exaſperate a whirlwind. 


With ſuch a father, and with a 


temper the perfect reverſe, Chri- 


ſtina had learned ſcarcely ever to 
form any deſires of her on, and 
ſtill, ſeldemer to yield to them, - 
Her mind was pure as it was en- 
lightened, and her diſpoſition as 
fortunate as her ſenſe was unerring. 
Yet, with theſe'qualifications, was 


ſhe doomed unremittingly to obey 
tyrant ;. Who, though he loved her, 


| had never been known to permit 
natural aſfection to overcome the 
Lux or paſſions. 
tive power that 
might have ſmoothed the torbus 
lency of the one and the lot of tbe 
other, was extinct. Chriſtina had 
lott her mother at the age af ſeven- 
teen, and five years had elapſed fince 
her death, in the interual of which 
M-»wbray had returned to ſetile in 
his native country, and now lived 
principal in London with this 


impulſe either of 


The only media 


- Chriſtins was not a regular bean- 


ty i and could boaſt no charms, if 


. Ritt. * 
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him $6 
8 whom in a few days he for the abſent Monmouth. Chri- 


that his letters to Chriſtina had pleaſure, in caſe of her refuliog to | 
never been-:an{wered. during the comply., _ „ 


The Victim of ' Pride. +023 


the ſpirit of an angel beaming _ 
through the moſt expreflive eyes, 
and over the molt touchant counte- 
nance in the world, be not one. By 
the few of thoſe who in a wife pre- 


A 


Monmouth with a proſpect of ſue - 2 a young nobleman juſt come 


ceſs. F + x 4 Fa 4 34) . * N 278 F< Ba 
Monmouth was an officer of di- 


Chriſtina's father. He had been 
ever ſince her infancy, attached to 


gerous qx 


had hoped to call bis wife. This ſtina, however, wa not to bemoveds 
circumitance,.unpleaſing as it was and he had .recourle. to form, his 
to either party, was nevertheleſs uſual, expedient in every rale. 


- 


braved unmurmuringly's and a plan He forbade her longer correſpond- * 
of corteſoondence being ſettled ing with Monmouth ; and not on , 


Monmouth took an heroic leayg uf commanded her peremptprily de- 
Mowhray and Chriſtina - ver to think of him more, 1 to 
The expadition on Which he was give, at the ſame time, all pollivle 
ſent, involved more time than bad encouragement to the addrefſes gf” / 
been expected. His veſſel remained Lord Fawnſtone, } Honour, and | | 
out neat à twelvemanth z at the engagement were pleaded in vain: _- 
cloſe: of which he. returned, not à 5 E continued inflexible, and theeat- Is 
little diſguited by the reflection, ened diſgrace, , and eternal, diſ- 


a „on by 4 
laſt three months; and anke u“ For three months, Chriſtina re- l 
tient to learn the cauſe af her i- mained firm; alike undazzled by 
lence, and aſſure her, in perſon, of the oſtentation of the Ejrl, and un- * 
his own unabated regard. Me re- [appalled by the menaces of her ſa- 
turned ſucceſsful from the hazards ther. At length, the latter ſhouk 
in which he had been engaged; ber reſolution 3 and, in the, end, 


. 


ever fie . 


124 


uur ooted it. Terrified by his pa- 
roxyms of paſſion ; his threats of 
diſinberitance z and convinced that, 
could the even eſcape Lord Fawn- 
' ſtone, her marriage wilh NMon- 
mouth would never be permitted; 
| the gave a flow and reluctant con- 
ſent⸗ which was ſeized on as haſtily | 
as it had been yielded with delay. 
No time for tł ought or retraction 
Wat allowed her. Three days af - 


ter witneſſed her nuptials; and 
me Was immediately, on the con- 


cluſion of them, hurried into a care 
riage Which waited to convey her 
to Fawaſtone Houſe: whither ſhe 
Was attended by his lordſhip and 
the exulting Mowbray. 

The time of her reſidence there 
had not (exceeded a week, when the 
following letter was put into Her 


band OD 
7 40 r 
$# 3X4 * a e 77 
av & 4 ; P 3 „ „ 
1 
5 


Aan, 1 
is not my intention to reprbach 
Lady Fawhſtone for the paſt 


Sade of Chriſtina Mowbr: 
Sue was certainly free to diſpoſe f 
berſelf—unbound by law, what- 
it * by honour, to 
Who now ad- 


the unha' 
The firſt news 1 oP 


' dreſſes her. 


ceived, on my landing in Enyland, a 


was that of your marriage wir 

Lord Pawnitone, I gave no credit. 
to the report : and haſtened to Lone . 
don, that 1 might convince myſelf. 
of the contrary, At your father's 
houle, they told me you was here. 


On the ſubject of my feelings at 


the time, ot my ſufferings ſince, I 
will not fay one Word. I am now 
at a lone inn ; a mile, as I am in. 
formed, from your houſe z but! am 


there onhy for the purpoſe of bid 


ding you farewel. An opportu- 
nity of doing tat, and of within 
you every happmeſy with” you 
"youn 
_ hoped myſelf might have beſtowed 

and ſhared, is all I aſk, all I wiſh 
for at preſeat. To-morrow murne 


a The Vini, & Pride, 1 


2 attsched to his lord. 
therefore, he wen, and informed 


Earl that 1 once ſondly 
Gy 25 obſer vatioſi While the unhappy 


ing, at fx" o*clock, I mall be'in 
your park 
nion that the wrongs 
fered are not 
the wretchednefs 1 have felt ſuffi 

- ciently acute, you! will refuſe” to 
meet me: if not, you can hardly 
fail to recolle&t that I — had an 
intereſt in your heart: 


1 have 


that through 
your means I am cut n ep 


every hope 3 and that ten minutes 
may Toffee” to take an everlaſtirg 
leave of the man who immediately 
after will ſet off on his return to 
Plymouth, where he will embark 
as Toon as'poſſiible;' and never more 


viſit 'a country which has: to bim 


proved ſo fatal“ 
The tears that were hed ante 
theſe lines, or the ſighs they ocen- 
ſioned need not be numbered. * 
Sd: — hope, e, on eco 
tion, beame os t a 
Chrigiss ! 
Monmonth's r ; and" u bare 
recitul of the truth would be fuſſi- 
- cient to reinſtate her in his eſteem. 
Sue flattered herſelf, alſo, with the 


idea that ſhe might be able de 'ti- | 


vert him from the pur poſed eg 
* and, in the 8 ſolved fo” , 
him. . r f 4 
At the ora "appointed, 
*aroſe z and vnittended,” haitened 
towards che park, but not unob. 
ſerved, Collin; Lord Fawnſtone's 
: valet; had perceived her coming 
N N and; ſur p her ut her 
Ny ing ſo'ea trad carefully witch» 
| — — and —— the 
wh ho tebk. He tide "all his Hfe 
long been immerſed in intrigues 
and now heſttated not an iaſtant 


on the l ar) he Was to form 


his miſtreſs. Unlnc kily 
© had fidelity, and wet 
TG him, 


rei 


for der, 


him of all chat had paſſed within 


Ehriſtina; over 


wered by the pu 
ſence of her e 


d lover, and 


Should you be of 2 | 
life 


rere enough, nor 


boſom uf 
£ "had ſuffered in 


t. 8 & 
5 * 


0 m 
0 to the heart by the calm tes of fable and altegory in delivering - 


5 timonies of his rooted krief, with their pts and juſtructions 
„ . voie choaked by tears, related but in what a 3 meth 
„ Wt Monmouth every eirtumſtannee had a N to * 
. it had paſſed, and at length The fab + or allegor 
t brought him to con viction of her meet with is that of 1 4 * re. 
1 innocence. It was not ſo eaſy for corded in the gthchaj Ju 
1 ber to diſſuade him from bis defign to convince the Shee * 1 the | 
of quitting Ent z in that par» injuſtice they had dove to the 
n Micular he gemuined inflexible ; 220 mily of their Jare judge and doll . 
by Chriſtina, f in the intervals of her verer, in chufiag Abimelet 
is Neatreaty, was lamenting his obdu- their King ; though in all 
js racy, when Lord Fawnſtone, wild * kalen were'uſed long _ 
' oh rage, ſuddenly came, up, fol. and chat mankind reteiyed "their 
+ owed by Mowbray, Who was ſtill firſt ideas of them from * 5 
Kin _ 1 _ n ts. ot Whey tt 4 | 
tore EE tion could take In 0 ear 
m pace, his lordſhip fired a piſto] wen wee dür poorly 235 get 
ar doſe to — head. He with the meins of ex 1 
ho fell—ar the inſtant chat Mowbra language new "To 
A recollectin 1 * was Wea io found themfelveli greax 
e ben to hoſde Ty was * N in u dive 
ec erer te riſe" whore , * © "miinger, their waits: 
01 wo 10 
in The rs way" * to each other 1 an 
bre . on rſe a fr ws 171 
L | ' Ok 
1h. vaſe that” 
. „ 
Net unfortun Monmouth 125 | nd. 
2 1 * 105 end, f fats 765 Mag, HEE flags, 
he aun the reports” of the nei beur- Fee ſollow? ; that 1 : OR, 
ned hood, and vert the forrou of his «tif 4 ice” 0 F. 44 i {8 ; 
* wife, Lord Fawnitene carxied FE 22 to 5 of = 
id immediately abroad ; whe A a little E ue 
0 fter. A 1 of a Cledrer hang? 1 af 
yy {plc ue confideryble 'ady » Riad 
drawn from What 
1 8 y an ides, | 
1 on * ESE Fs 10, ak "at, the fame time 8 it | 


gory, and that pleaſing... obvious and } 


Me. 


thed conveying int Wa Wien not ſufficiently [6 
f 40 . 19 2 1 * or to form a robe for 2 4 
appy a. gull nf HE Nan in When Too, ſtro ſtrong : and p: , LY TY 
pre- wiſe and civ is urn, roms There wa ime When ine 
aud he — me,to male uſe HF a 50 vice were not 

| Vn * 
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ſo. clear as- they are at preſent. 


The deſire of poſſeſſion, ſo natural 


to mankind, had doubled the veil 
| ealed them; ſo that it 
effary to combat at once 
ſelf intereſt and. ignorance. . To 


ſucceed in this it was neceſſary, to 


_ employ. ſtrokes of ſo ſtrong a na- 
ture, that they could not fail of af. 
ſecting the dulleſt obſervation, and 
of rouſing-the moſt lumpiſh ſoul. 
The beſt method to effec this was 
to demonſtrate every important 
truth, meant to be inculcated by a 
ſhort and ſtriking example: ſuck 
as could not fall of making a for- 
cible impreſſion on the imagination, 
and be able at once to convince 


theſe examples to be taken ? From 

fociaf life ? No, certainly; we are 

too apt to ſuſpect a drawn 
0 


from the Rions our on s 
ſpecies. | 754 the queſtion lies 
between o { neighbours. | 


lee 5 always . 


in, and preſents. to $00 he 
5 falſe ſide of the 1 5 9 
by to be taken, from Viſtory ? 
No: theſe. are. liable. the ſame ; 
objections as tho 12 2 facial life ; 
for mankind, 5h 5 
taſtes, pre herg, al 


one extols, A410 : 

» While another de © _ 
public n - The ſhorteſt, 
perhaps the only way was, .to 
chuſe examples from a 
animals, which bave fo 

reſemblance to aurſelyes. I 1 

if we lend them the 2 — 


as, 2 


4 and reaſon, we mall liſten, to with 


out patent, «becauſe they are 


not men like rſelves; anda. | 
Jud * 


they will ju us Without 


ſion. or prejudice, we ſhall quietly. 


and calmly yield to their deqiſion. 


Nor is the ſuppoſition of ir : 
having ſpeech and reaſon wholly 
. of foundation : every -*polt, had not 
/ obje&@ in the univerſe ſpeaks, in took his defer 


ſome meaſure to o "the f ht, and 


traſmitted by the organs of hent- 


and I But whence were 


. 


Up of. Fable and a: 


the ideas conveyed. thereby to the 
learned: mind, are as Clear ax if 


ing. Thus the whole creation wa 
by the fabuliſts endowed with ſer 
timent, and made to. convey. the 
nobleſt precepts af morality. ., The 
frog that deſtroyed itſelf by endes. 
vouring to rival the. bulk. of the 
ox, becomes by only a change of 


names, the citizen. who apes the 7 
qualities of the courtier : or Cæſar, 8 
who falls a victim to his own a = 
bition ; or the firſt man who for- x ri 
. feited his primeval ſtate of happi- poſi 
nels and innocence, for attempt. that 
ing. to render himſelf equal to bis he f 
Maker. The neceflity of + whi 
' contented with our condition, 100 ſwa 
$ 22 to exalt qurſelves above the his 
tion in which: providence ba ver! 
thought fit to place us, is a moral hog 
that ſhould-be written in indelibie piti 
cl 5 8 hearts of 2 K ari; 
; 5 0 men, | 0 
ps a 2 on oye, aye 14 
by the help of allegory, take 6 flio! 
form amy x to. render. 44 „nes 
Hructions uleful-; and 22 e taſte y 
differs acrording to a con · I lea; 
ditions, ſhe ſtoops:t bh with ie tak 
infant, and to laugh, wan the vn bod 
| gar ; when ſhe ſpeaks. to the lear 4 
d, ſhg. ſoars on the, wings of 70 * 
Te 4; and, when to king 7770 and 
8 ys herſelf in the robes $33 fox 
22 Thus 2 ada * ven 
to all mankind, bst 1 2 4 ver 
ceive. the pong, pf. her_inftruc-F ind 
d. walk; Headily : hed 
: nels aud peace upa 
Let us give one inſtance; - Witt 
8 Win of the ancient fab aliſts to the! 
anſwer theſe important ends. in hap 
. the time Aſop, a Demagęgue i but 
or Prime Miniſtef of the Samian con 
was impeached for m__ hed 
ommogyealth, and in a blex 
E ty had been Uiſmiſſed from hi the 
ar fabuliſt un der eau 
and convinced nef 
the People, ihat t ne miglu ten 


FX ; 5 x 
35S ſee Py \ 
+ * 
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a8 if Whaye made- free with the public juſtly 
hear treaſure, ' yet it was more for who aro only* 
n wall their intereſt to continue him in maſters and gove 
h ſer tis poſt, than to prefer another, may have an OY ports of ruli 
y the whoſe avarice would probably in- in their turn, . perhaps wien 
» TheW duce him to commit the ſame ſuperior degree cruelty RY 
nder crime. This be effected by relat+ preſſion. 4 IR 

f the iog the following” fable. 5 bets 

ige of „ why fable is. the fineſt method of 
s the The Fox nd the Hedge-Bige.. giving counſel, and at the ſame, 


tk clans of 


Klar, time the moſt univerſally pleaſing : 1 


0 a | « A Fox' after ſwimming croſs it is much leſs ſhockitiy to the ima. 
for. a river, found the. * on the op gination than 3 other method 
jappi. poſite lde ſo ſteep and Ys of inſtruction ;" for in reading of. 
that he could not aſcend its, While fables we are made to believe that 
he ſtood in the water deliberati we adviſe ourſelves.. We poruſe 
what to do; he was attacked by a the author for the Ike of Xt: 3 
ſwarm of flies, which a and conſider the - _ 
bis head and eyes, ſtang him own 2 3 rather th 

very grie vous manner, 54 hedge- ir 
hog that was ſanding on = ſhore, 

pitied his condition, und ered to 
drive away: the: 
ly obliged Fou, 
fox 3 bur pray 


— . 
is wil 2 hat mind is 
| ne ver ſo 8 ll ea 


when ſhe _ 

z Fret- ' exarts 
2 houtd - gives er an i {her own. 

4 would ons | 


„ and” 1 
ar Pk h 


hy in reading of 


The ane is ſufficie 
and Ne bacon 
fox re preſetWiths 
vexed 42 5 oppreſſe 
vernor: s, who. are-he 
index The g ara | 
he reds bog Tx 

him td 1 


um 6 
ſtrates,” + 0 


= pkg: appears 40 1 
ery of bis π]¾ꝛ Þ 
ee Wh in 


i er palpable, e $ our ob. 


hedgehog is here made be ef 
ation, and we read on with 


blem of a obere and inf hers; Fe- 


cauſe he a th: th and im 
neſs" of 5 os * "aaa ng ithokit the trouble os 


nee to 5 ; | a e e ** 8 . 
\ 4 wa 2 4 ö . a 


a ny Rion thac-” 


reader attributes 33 
nes to himſelt : y 


<p many — . 


Bur thers is Mill another reaſon 


them 10 juſtic "IF o i . core es, 
happy ON wie ſituarioz 855 it is 2 0 ee — 1 : 
but at tue ' ſame time Is wile and” þ wg, iy 
conſiderate. in his misfor tines. The 1 8 wh e ſpies | 


«| - pleaſure. the engagiu narrative, 
the ef . 1 
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TER. 


From MV Mon T in London; 
5 5 25 e f Gd 


Bury. 
what wars” Gait 3 10 my 
ä kindeſt, m y beſt Louiſa, chat I 
am deprived- nine = 
of paſſing the ſummer re 
ar Orford- Bur. ＋ Fa 
had planned”: 1 2 : 
4 What 9 7 and yo had w 
' Nored up it my poor little braip pL 


million of idle tales for thoſe | 

e 

7 e excurſi "y 
: . 2 45 muſt become 


a volume of wel 
Tou will be ſurpriſed 
rv ſee this addre! es "to © 


don which you, I believe, 2 


by kfow bur my name; in ory, I 


am 8 . on» writing in the; h 
# of a Mr Datfel, 4 "rich 
i ae in 5 and a an 
Ye 5 much ref] Nn my 1 ubele. 
55 That uncle—1 h 'Loviſa | what are 
"theſe men, 9. 9 ſo much 
of our thoughts! That uncle, w 0 
has been à father to me ſinee the 7 
death bf the beſt of parents, has 
now baniſhed me his houſe, and 
denied me the conſolation of my 
friend's ociety. You are not ig- 


norant, my Loviſa, of the range 


' ififatuation' of Lord Bateſworth to- 
wards the woman whom keeps; . 


| demand. 


ers. ; 11 2 _ 


V 
0 x 
* 
* * 
* 


London, and from a part 7 | 


9 


The Indiſcretions of Youth. 


in mort, he can refuſe her 3 
This woman, whoſe huſband died 
abroad, has children ; with a View 
probably to, promote their intereſt, 
me has long inſiſted that my un:1e 
ſhould take her home to Cherwell 
Park, and has at ſengih 91 

bim inte a compliance with 

My poor uncle has for 
ſome time appeared conſiderably 
agitated ; and, a ſew days ago, 
yentured, under exident confuſion, 
to acquaint me with. this circum- 
ſtance, , I was, as you (tay 

imagine, much affected by it... 
could no longer remain in ls 
| — I begged his permiſſion i 

viſit my Lovifa at Diford- 

Aer a long deliberation on my 
he told me that I, ſhould 
blige him greatly by. conſenting 
s to accompany him tacown, and 10 
me here at HOY WF preſent, 
A. 10h me, \Loviſa, 1 hat though 
ould not 5 a condo be 

5 no 170 
4 
ee 


7 hy 


n.whi 


Id reſide in town, His 
LA of Louiſa, has long been A 
"He bropght me to 


Linden and placed me a8 oarde 

DarrePs family, Where 

WF f. dae the ſtrongelt, u- 

ranked. Hs that his _affeRtion for. m 
ſhould ve vet uſfe i mint 
Tou by WH 


little . of dumb i 


Ciel, even when, 5 7 


npany ; deprived of che 
1 n ONE judge what I 


ß them My, ack 


Fate at my TW 4 > 
dear, creatures | Tadee! N 
the all looked fo. melanchol 


My beautiful little fa 


ph remained ſo peer 
e as 125 than 


EEG, eas Ä K . . : os ß 2a... ad aw a 


n, my = 
ted lambs, my —— and [my F 


EE © Ki 9 


a am Aa r 


The — Ir "wY 


fayourite. roan. Apropos, de ce 
dernier, my uncle has promiſed to 
ſend him over to you at Orſord · 
Bury, where he is in ſuch high 
eſteem, and where I am ſure be 
will be taken uch are of. 
Notwithſtanding my uncle's kind 
aſſurance, have I not the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon to dread the influence of 
this woman, whole intereſt it is to 
alienate his aſtections from me, 
and transter them to her children ! 
To loſe that parental love which 
he has long diſplayed towards his 
Atabel a, Le be indeed a ſe· 

vere miefortune t me my Loui 
will boliexe me whem 1 , that 
it would be little avated by 
the conſequent loſs of his eſtate, 
When that umfortunate change of 
meaſures Which drove the Earl 
and yum te rr IS 
| 4 me 


iy. les er - indeed, but 
| ſufficiem do enske me 


to the > veg 1 have a great deal 


Ys 2 
. me 
Say every i 
ful. For: aA — 
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N wy ſeen hin To have a rival 
aria would be miſery in- 


p Ga 1 N, acquainted with 


him yo aſk. Liſt to the tender 
tale, "Ke were taking our even- 

ing's walk afrer church one Sun» 
day.z and as 1 am (thoug 

now, not fifteen) the talleſt girt 
in the ſchool, I had hold of Made. 
moiſelle's arm : there were many 


 peaple walking in the ehurch- yard, 


dut one alone attracted my whole 
attention ; it was my dear Romeo 
for ſo I call him. was dreſſed 
in a moſt. elegant. tile, though not 


hough as you 


LG 


in Tegimentalsz 2 miliary hat 


with gold firings. to 


. the 
ei dee 


coc kade 


I ever. ſaw was thrown in a de 


e on oge ſide, ver the 


gage ſtil 


to ſay ta ybu, and ſhall write whele 25 het 


 volumess I have told — 
wait 


to — to dy and ſha 
miy for a * 


* 5 1 4.4 
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he is ell that painting can ex reſs, 
or youtliful poets fa P 
love.“ He is tall and 8 4 
ſuch. eyes, ſuch a noſe, f. 
mouth, 


* 


5 


* kgs 7 


- eximion 3 D 
iers in vain oa ys to — Ah 


* « 
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* 
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oura 


Reps. Then, , methinks, he 


| eſeats.to me the trophies af. his: . 
made: e. ie has confided, 10% 
2a me a ſecret, on which bis life al. 
and” teeth 0 Maria ! moſt depends: he-quitted bie 1 5 
happy is it Nor me * my:friend 1 and is now 3 


molt. nut 12. of hair in * | 


*. 5 
2 
* 


of - 
£ 

j . 
#5 1 


4 
F 4 
* t 
* 
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in private till he hears the fate of 
his commanding officer, whom he 
wounded deſperately in a due), 
upon ſome ungrateful treatment 
that he received from him, after 
having ſaved his life when once 
attacked by four ruffians ! What 
Ingratitude has my Romeo been 
deſtined to meet, with! _ 


But to purfne my ſtory. We 


walked for above an hour aſter- 


wards. Romeo never quirted the 
walk; ever 7 time he paſſed me 


uch looks ! At — 
we were 'compel- 


he gave me 
wel neceſſity ! 


led to part: and when he ſaw us 


move out of the walk, he turned 


round a dozen times to give mea 


parting glance. Could 1 do leſs 
than return it, Maria? Could 1 
render a fellow. ereature miſerable 
but for a momeiit, if in my | 
to prevent it f Could J, then, ren · 
Je bell a mün 88 Romeo miſor - 
| pb, for 8 1 de- 
: Pa look ? No, 
Maria! T' ſaid, wit my eyes, 10 
| him at ' parting, ever thing 'my 
e could; aye ſal 'had it been 
cuftoth för- 


erty, But eruel * 
bids us even one Word of f pity to 
thoſe whom we love! n 
Mademoiſelle had obſerved his 
behaviour, and ſhe talked of no- 
ting but the Handfome er to 
me the whole evening. You may 
de ſure, my dear, I was not tired 
of the ſubject. The next day] 
never quitted the windows, Zr 
when | was compelled : he paſſed 


ſeveral times, «ad kifled his hand 


to me, which "Freturned. Made- V 


moiſelle talks to me of nothing but 
Romeo ; and I am ſcarcely a mo- 
I have ferſaken 


ment from her. 


all my other companions, and ſit 
with her the whole day, extept 
{chool hours. She has promiſed 
to walk out, and bring me word 
who he is. She is the beſt girl 
; jo the world : my mama has al- 


— 


„girl, with TY conmenance 


of ways been very good t to her ; Far 
I ſhall perſuade her to be more ſo 
in future. Adieu, my dear Maria 
Mademoiſelle, carries this to the 


poſt, Direct AS next under 


cover to her. 
75 be continu, 


THE REPROOF, 


Au.. : 5 HS... 


ou have "loaded we, "Faid | 
8 2 my up | 


fended . 


17 


64 O all ye gods! he tl . 

N Stran 52 phys it be jo 
is ſo indged, retarved the, 
winhs a look d Ne difsppro- 
bation- * 1 N Abs 75 0 


But —. Aera ble «creature! 
here when 0 Mira, * . 


imagination ig an the rack 1 
I ſhall not tell 


placid, accompanied by a ſmile 
that: Pierced my. heart—— 
, Did you but know the agony 
Ep poof heart, you would not 
—— your ſlave thus hardly.” ?“ 
Well then, von ſhall beer : 


You have AN the confidence 


T have repoſed 
- Amazement !- 
wherefore, br | 
claim} for-innocence needs ge 
Vacate.» r 
What — to Joby it too l eb 
ked ſhe ! did _m you betray-4 me 


vou! Wh 1. 
confuſion ! Rut 


44 e 84 $, 


oo # aw 
— 
* 


neſs in your eſtrem—eſteem 


and foo who _ my ha ont y 
d 


ſoon find it our—ſays r a 
more 


„ ſhould./I rex 


A d 


Never 4 Mira, never 9 Wy | 
« By all bars. great abore, and 1 be- . 


* 


One ſon, 
the annals 
the charm. Monimia, were * 


— 
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ſay—O Mira, permit me to call it 
ſo.—Some envious perſon | has en- 
deavoured to poiſon. Mira's ſenti- 


ments reſpecting one who e | 


her to the Whole world. 
« A buſy meddling ſet there : are. 


But Mira's ſenſe will repel 1. 


deſpicable inſinuations: and be- 
lieve me true, loving, faithful, 
tender, and worthy of "her confi. 


gen, | * . 
* : . 8 


| MARCUS AND MONIMIA. 


o Was 8 born; 
her ay ur was nearly 


related to the of Bourbon, 
and her father Preſicent of the 
Parliament of Niſmes,,.. The for- Ma 


mer, in his dying moments, tena - 
cious of his hereditary diſtinctions, 


delivered to bis ſan, to de. for ever 
. * remembered, thele his laſt words, 
ſon, the vi 
af my far & 


ſmit 
4 e m | Nap * 


tongues of monks in 
maſſes, or of artful. —— of 


* and whilſt each ſobs her 


like the full budding ro! 


fruits of a marriage with the Come 
teſſe de ——,. whoſe life re- 


mains recorded, and her. virtues 


bleſſed, not by the. unmeaning 
purchaſed 


wound up like mechaniſm by the 


annual ſtipend ; nor are they 2 
lineated on the, pedeital of the 

ſtately monument the laborious 
poor, the deſerted. orphan, help. 
lelz age, and afflicted widows, re- 


main the heraids of her virtues ; 
AL ford: fimple 

e, how in was enepyraged, 
how. affliction. ſoathed,. and and how 


85 age ſuported, the heart ſhews the 
recorded letters, and ble eds at the 
freſh recital, —Monjmiay the beau- 


tiful Monimia, was ſuch; and gow, 
diſtufing 
its cungenial Ne 6 lovely and 
ming to the ge- appears the 


ra of all Nor leis. ſo Was a 


Marcus 3 Nature with the Fn 
.moſt.yaluable e dowments, which - 
Were emhelliſpęd þy au excellegt 

ation, he ſe emed formed but N 


te milyz 24 11 — them, pure f 


« and unſullied ; guard them whilſt 

et you live, an 
10 ments, as 
« ſo trauſmit them £ 


the- ſolemn mandate, .li 


ſian mementy. Was — lubſiltence. Marcus was bjs >. 5 
gd impe- child, his pride, 


ted. Proud en 4 
rieus, diſtaut from ſuperiors, 


and not tolerating equals, he reigu= 
ed the deſyot 4 


in your dying ma- fig 5 
hay rec ved, le * 


i and religion. 


—— 0 . ps * 
& of his ays.to hu- 
be Croix 
de St, Lou Was his. only giren 
honour, a ſcavty penſion! Er 


his ſupport 1 and * 
whom, reaß af 1 reftorcd to 
the arms of his & 


Nobility Was he true, the only now indulged his natural propen 


virtue ; andto be. bY 
Was an bereditary 


.4.Aagrime in 


of ſo deep a dye, as; to be viſited ed, 


n beneath it, T* in that ſcene where the _—_ T5 


g Monimia was. ſo highly. diſtin- 
Oft had be bere vied 


from the father upon the children. Sith her iu the virtuous exploit, 


| military fame, and 


bly diſtinguiſhed in and oft had lie. anticipated _ EN 
1 


pleaſure of doing good, ]. 
cach ef them wWitn vir tue, they 


Ned father. Bi- 
his little circle, charged from. military. glory, be | 


| 
' 
[| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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could not but be enamoured of its 
agents; and oft had the expi eſ- 
ſive eye in its hieroglyphics told 
what the modeſf tongue was as 
yet afraid to utter. Already had 


the village-ta:tle anticipated the 


nuptial vow, and already had the 
little infant learned to liſp the 
names of Marcus and 'Monimia.— 


But the haugmy Prefident had far 


other views; his titles, his ho; 


nours, and the dignity of his fa- 
mily, were bis chiei, tits only care. 


To ſupport theſe, let nature no 


longer be regarded, let paternal 
atfection ceaſe, and let an amiable, 


a virtuous child be abandoned and 


deſerted; Whilſt pride, however, 
forbad him to leave her in a ſta- 
tions inferior ' to her birth, his 


meanneſs: would not permit him 


to retract from his own dignity to 


add to her's A LIONS 
cunvent conveniently offered itſel 


to reconcile theſtjarring intereſts; 
and the world was thus to be de- 


prived of one of its greateſt ornà- 


ments, | The convent wa, of the 


order of St. Francis-:4-ſad, gloo- 
my, rigid, and auſtere, „ Melatie 


Far different from thefe were the 


principles inſtilled into the mind 


| of Monimia ; ſhe had been taught 
to regard religion but as the ſonrve” 
of happineſs and contentment ; 


that morality included the chief of 
its laws z and that the world was 


the place deſtined dy her Maker 
for the exerciſe of it: thut to re- 


tire, and avoid the trial of it, was 


a ſpecies of fuicide, that marked 


the coward afraid of the trifling 


ill the world could do him, % This 


(cries ſhe) has many objects ſrat- 
tered here and there to employ 
the religious votary; and 1 am 
fure the ſmall mite which 1 be» 


_ Now on charity, gains more fa- 
are mortals predeſtined to be of: 
happy, and I am dne of thoſe. 
wretcbed victims whoſe lot is mi- 


vour with heaven, than a thouſand 
reiterated ſtripes, or years of faſt - 
ing; and that the future puniſh- 


ment of a crime it is not the ſelf- 


inflicted ſtripe which cau mitigate, 
but the- attribute of mercy to ac- 
quit „ 1 


Whilſt fuch were the ſentiments 


of Monimia, no wonder ſhe endea- 
voured to avoid her impending 


doom; but her father remained. 


inflexible. He begged, be admo- 


niſned, he reaſoned, he urged, and 


commanded, Manimia, — 
his diſpoſition, and the dreadfu 
conſequence, ſhould he have the 


ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of her attach- 


ment to Maxeue, reluctantly come 
plied ; and the day, the fatal day, 
the burial of Monimia, was fixed, 


Aud now the effects which 'timid | 


baſhfulgeſs had hitherto withheld, 
were no longer concealed 3 Mur- 
cus and Monimia now niutually 


exchanged their long withholden 
tale. Much bad he to ſay; 4 


thouſand chimeras, a tho ſand ro- 


mantie-projects filled his ee | 
breaſt i the more he wiſhed to tell 
them, the lefs was he able: and 
the moment of utterance wat that 

of ſeparatiou. Fail not, es 


Monimia, fall not; as you regard 
prefent at the cer mony. From 
the moment in which I appear in 


all the pride and ornaments of the 


world, to that of my interment, I 
entreat, 1 egnjute ycu to grant me 
this, my laßt frequelt.” Marcus 
ſwore "to obey, and afterwards, 


ike a true Peirach, to follow the 
example of hu Laura. Monimia 


"% 


having. | 
herſelf” away. Marcus maitied 
motionleſs; till his weary eyes, no 
longer able to purſye the object 
of their delight, diſſoved in tears. 


« Miſerable, unhappy wretch lex - 
claims he, thou art now deprived 


of the ſale bleſſing the world had 
to beſtyw upon thee ! Yes, there 


* 


on and efteem, to be 
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| Marcus and Monimia. . 133 
frightful dream; he ſtood fixed 


ſery.—Your father, ſay you, Mo- 
nimia, was it he who inſtigated 


you to take the religious 'vow ?, 


on to commit 

? Unnatural 
wretch ! Surely he. deſerves not 
ſuch a name. © He: is not to be 
called a Father who can facrifice. 
his child to avarice and pride; 
nor is it religion to take a vow 
which God, and Nature forbid. 
O happy caumry | where an hee 
reditary obligation binds. the fa 
ther to 
where 
ſource to — the natural tye. 
O Monimia 1 whither. art thou 
thoſe walls lies t 
deceitſul Monk, that guileful — 


who compelled 


pent, who under an aſſumed form 


will betray thine unwary inno. 
cence z will talk ko thee of rell. 
gion, Whillt be is leading thee to 
vice 1 will tell thee, thy virtue is 
too rick au ornament to retain 3 
and when thou'haſt given it him, 
will fa y-thou haſt committed an 
act of grace in parting with ir 
Curſed tyrant ! whence doſt thou 
de uch dominion? or who 


gave thee that arbitrary rignt of | pots 
Judgment on thine 
own erimes ?Surely a threefold 


pronout 


puniſhment awaits him, Who aſ- 


ſumes to be the miniſter of God, 


to tempt one to rebel 
—O Galen | Galen even thy vir - 
tue, Wheu in a deſart, ſecluded 
from the Eye of the World, could 
not reſiſt the temptation af vice: 


bhadſt thou been thefe, thy mind, 
taken up and employed in the ex- 
ereiſe of virtue, its predominant 


paſſion, had ne ver thought of vice: 
ber numerous relations, to make 


the laſt, the binding vow.—A ſo. 


but ſolitude produced the gap, and 


whilſt the one was inactive, the 
other crept in, and uſurped its 40 
minion.—0 Monimia l ſtay, for 


beaven's ſake.” The curſew tol- 


led its ſolemu knell. Marcus 


ſtarted, as one awakened 1 © a 
| VOI. III. 3 


ovide for his child, and in melodlous ſtraius ſun 


uch paſſions have no re- 


motionleſs ; till recollecting M- 
nimia's laſt 
the fatal ſpot. Searce had be ar- 
rived; ere Monimia entered the 
chapel, encircled with a numerous 
convoy of relations, and bedecked 
in all the which art and 
nature could beſtow, The reli- 
geux of the order were arranged 
on each fide of the altar ; who, as 
ſoon as Monimia entered the cha- 
pel, began their plous hymn ; and 
the folly 
and miſery of the world, and the 

neſs and tran quillity of 'the 
life of the religious. On the right 
of the altar was the biſſioꝶ of the 


province, to whom the bed of tbe 
order, the hymn being OY 
pre ſented — > firſt 


queſtion was then * b 
4% Doſt thou thoron 


and” hate the  folly"and' 
the world, and eaùſt thou de 
the remainder of thy fe to oa 


and religion?“ -Monimid having 


given, the affirmative, Was conduc» 
ed from the 2 75 — con. 
vent, to be ripe 
paſtes iy 4 = Fre wor Lea 270 
make the laſt the fatal — 
little bell gave the tinkling ſi 

aud in an inſtant re- entere mi 


abbefs with the reſt of the order, 


deuring the ceffin of Monimia, and 
chanting her ſolemn dirge. Mo- 
nimia followed, now dreſſed in the 


habit of a — — her beau - 


teous long training locks cut off, 
and a veil concealing her charm- 
ing countenance Once more ſhe 


was conducted to the biſhop, in 


the midſt of the Whole order and 


lemn ſilence now enſued. —Moni- 
mia looked around, and eſpied het 


Marcus, his eyes fixed upon her, 


and petrified to the ſpot. - 1 


» be hurried to 


ghlx —— 


NO him 2 cried): for oy ant. | 


* * 8 o c 
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band, and here make my ſole mn 


- -vew to be eternally his. — The 


rev. prelatez indignant as he was, 
was obliged to ratify it when thus 


made, and to join the W wth 


Marcus and. Monimia. 8 


„ ra 
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T 


are ſo various, that. it is not 


in the power of any perſon to be 


Hrwerbods of making 8 


from the curd, which * ſhould 
be broken ſmall with the hands; 


and when it is equally broken, it 
- muſt be put 


little at a time into 


the vat, carefully breaking it as it 


is put in, which vat ſhould be filled 


an inch or more above the brim, 


that when the whey is preſſed out 
it may not ſhrink below the brim ; 


if it does, the cheeſe will be worth 
very hitle But firſt, before the 
.curd is put in, a cheeſe cloth or 
itrainer, ſhould. be laid at the bot- 
tom of che vat, and this ſhould be 


acquainted with them all z: how - ſo large, that when the vot is filled 


ever, 1, yo ſelected a few of the 


beſt, or that are in * nigh 
eſt elteen, -). 
bddonble Gloceſteris bed 


that. pleaſes almoſt every palate.; 
the beſt;of this kind is made from 
| New; or (as it is called — that and 
the adjoinjag, counties) covered 
will; an inferior ſort is made 
from = is called half-covered 


milk. 4. though when any of theſe 


_ cheeſes turn out to be good, people 


are deceived, and often purchaſe 
them for the heſt covered milk 
cheeſe z-but en 


. neſt. have them 1 ped with 4 


piece of wood made — the 
of a heart, ſo that any 8 nay | 
know them. # 
It wil} be every farquer' 8 d 


of cows) to make. s large cheeſe 
from one meal's milk; this, when 


drought in warm, will be ; eafily 


changed or turned with rennet :; but 
if the morning or night's milk be to 


| - mixed with. that which is freſh 
0 


m the cow, it will be a longer 
time before it turns, nor will n 


change ſometimes without being 


heated over the fire, by which it 
often gets duſt, or ſoot ; nor ſhould 
I forget ſmoke which is fure to 
give the cheeſe a — sable 
aVoure 
When the milk is rarned, the 
whey ſhould be carefully ſtrained 


when f if au of 
ject, they ſhould be pared off; it 


whey may drain ſa perfectly from 


with the curd the ends of the cloth 


may turn again over the top of it 
when this is done, it ſhould be 
taken to the preſs, aud there re. 
main for the ſpace of two hours, 
when it ſhould be turned, and have 
a clean cloth put under it, and 
turned over * before ; it muſ 
then be ed again, and re- 
main in 2 ar lr or eight 
hours when it mould again be 
turned and rubbed on each ſide 
with ſalt after which it maſt, be 
preſſed again for the page ol 
twelve or bes) hours more 


edges pro- 


may then be put on a dry board, 
where it ſhould be regularly turn: 


ed every day. * 
eſt (if he has a ſuſſicient number 


It is a — way to have three 
or four bored round the 
lower part of the vat, that the 


the cheeſe; as not the leaſt 
ticle of ĩt may remain. 


The prevailing opinion of ih. lhe 


people of Gloceſterſhire and the 
neighbouring counties, is, that the 
cheeſes will ſpoil 


"ſcrape and waſh them when they 
are found io be mouldy ; but I 
know this to be erroneous, and 
that ſuffering the mould to remain, 
mellows them, provided they are 
turũed every day; or if they will 
havs the mould off, it ſhould be re- 


if they da not \ 
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moved with a clean dry flannel, 
as the waſhing them is only a means 
of making the mould (which is a 
ſpecies of fungus \ rooted in the 
coat) grow Pr 8 
Some people ſeald the curd, but 
this is a bad and mercenary prac- 
tice ; it robs the cheeſe of its fat- 
neſs, and can only be done with a 
view to raiſe a greater quantity of 
whey butter, or to bring the 


cheeſes: forward for ſale, by mak- 


ing them appear older than they 
really are. 

As moſt people like to 1 
high coloured cheeſe, it may be 


right to mix a little annatto with | 


the milk before it is turned; no 
cheeſe will look yellow without 


it; and though it does not in the 


leaſt add to the. goodneſs, it is per- 
fectly innocent In its nature qad 
effect. 

It is not 
perſon to m ke 


in the. Za of an! 
"oh "y 


bad renuet therefore the ollow- 


ing receipt ſhould be attended tos 
Firſt, That the vell, maw, ren. 
net bag, (or by Whatever re 


name it is called) be 
ſweet, for if it be the leaf] tains 
ted, the cheeſe will pere de 
good. 45 

When this i is fit for the re 
three pints or two quarts of foft. 
water, (clean and ſw 
be mixed with ſalt, wherein ſhould 
be ” ſweet-briar, roſe· leaves 
and „ einn am n, e, 
claves, ws ſhorty Apa nee. 
ſort of ſpice, po. aromatic that can 
be procured, and if theſe are put 
into two quarts of water, they 
muſt boil gently till che liquor is 
reduced to three pints and care 


ſhould be taken that this liquor is 


not ſmoked ; it ſhould be ſtrained 
clean from the ſpices, + K. and 
when found to be not warmer- 
than milk from the cow, it ſhogld. 
be poured upon the vell or Maw, 


a lemon ey then be lliced into 


rech and here I muſt obſervezt 
no peopis take leſ pains 


mould 


and 


„ 
it, when it may remain a day or 
two, after which it , ſhould de 


{trained again andrput in abortle, 


2 if well corked, it will keep 
ad. for 


| twelve mombs or more; 
it will ſmell like 8 perfume, and 
a ſmall quantity of it ill turn tie 
milk, and give the cheeſe a- plea 
be ſalted and dried for a week or 
two near the fire, i will do for 
dne purpoſe again Nr ng well 
as. before. n — 4 : 
- Ctedder cheeſe is held In high 
eſteem but I am well informed 
* e is chiefly owing to 7 
whereon the log ft bs | 
the. method of ma = 
ſame as is pur ſued 1 * — 
Somerſetſhire, and the adjojning 
counties; I mean not to exclude 


the north parts of Wiltſhire, where 
dhe land bas a ſurpriſing moan 


Cheſhire: cheefe lo much ad 


wich rhe 
rennet than the Cheſhire farmery, 


but · their cheeſas u ſo large u 
ly alien e enbed ee hokdfed | 


-weight-ebclr ;' to this (n 


the, age chey une kept, the fel 


' neſs of the land, aui their - keep 
ing ſuch a number of ch] * 
maki ſuch z cheeſe without 


a ſecond meal's milk) their Bae 
lence be attributed, Aided - 
they- ſalt the curd (which 
malte a difference) and keep 


in à damp place aſter they ard 


made, and are very 3 
them dai iy. 
But of all the cheeſe this 
dom produces, none is mure 750 
eſteemed: than the Stilton, 'w 74 
is called the Parmeſan of Enghdnd 
(except faulty is never 4 
for leſs than one Abilling or” fore R 
teen · pence per poͥ dd. N 
The 'Stiltons cheeſes. are vſaatly* | 
malle in ſquare vate, vnd ” 
from a to twelve pounds each 
82 


7 


L* little pains with the rennet, 
in genera] only cut pieces 


136 


cheeſe. Immediately after they | 
might be made in other counties, 


are made, it is right to put them 
into ſquare boxes made exactly to 
fit them, they being ſo extremely 
rich, chat e this precaution 
be taken, they are apt to bulge 
out, and break aſunder 3 they 
mould be continually and daily 
turned in theſe boxes, and muſt be 


kept two years before they are pro- 


perly mellowed for ſale. 
Some make themin a net, ſomg- 
what like a cabbage net, ſo that 
they appear, when made, not un- 
like an acorn ; but theſe are never 


ſo good as the other, having a 


thicker coat, and wanting all that 
rich flavour and mellowneſs which 
make them ſo pleaſing. 

I muſt not omit to 3 that 
no people are more cleanly in their 
dairies than thoſe of Stilton and its 
neighbourhood, and muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve, that the making of theſe 

. . is not contined to them · 
ſelves alone, as many others in 
Huntingdonſhire. (not forgettin 
Rutland and Northam Pie 

make a ſimilar ſort, fell them for 

the ſame price, «pq gi „ all of 
them the name df gtilton | 

Though theſe fafmers are — 

marked for cleanlineſs, they take 


yell or maw, which they 


| om t 
9 2 a into the milk, and move gently 


about with the hand, by which 


means it breaks or turns it ſo, thar 


they eaſily obtain the curd 4 but I 
zm well aſſured, that if the me-. 
thod above deſcribed for making 
rennet wore put in practice, they 
would make their cheeſe {fill bei- 


| - ter at leaſt they would not have 


10 2 and * d cheeſes} 


hear ſuch a Rand 254 5 price, they 
6ften find them ſo bad as not to be 
ſaleable, and I attribute this to their 
* heing fo carcleſs about tbe rennet. 


ton 


r. cheeſes | 


| Method of making Cheeſe, 


I am perſyaded as good cheeſe 


if people would adhere to the Stil. 
an, which is this—They 
make a cheeſe every morning, and 


to this meal of new milk they add 
the cream taken from that Which is 
. milked the night before : this, and 


the age of their cheuſes, | am almoſt 


confident, are the only reaſons why 
they are preferred to others for, 


from obſervation, I could never 
perceive that their land was in any 
reſpect ſuperior to that « Other 
counties. 

Excellent ereamechseſes are made 
in Lincoloſhire, by adding the 
cream of one/meal's milk to milk 
which comes immediately from the 


cow; theſe are preſſed gently two 


or three times, furned for a few 
days, and are then diſpoſcd of at 


the rate of obe ſhillin 5 pound, 


ta be eaten While with 853 


ſilks, fallad; & . 


to pigs, dut the Whey will do 
equally as Vell aſter cheeſes are 
made from this milk ; ſuch cheeles 
will ſell fot at leiſt rwo-pence per 
pound, which will amount to A 
yt ſum anovally where they 
make much butter, The peaſants, 
aud _ of the farmers in the 
north of Et gland, never eat any 
better cheeſe” 3 and though they ap- 
pear bardet, experience hath pro- 


ved them to he much eaſier of di- 


geſtion than any new milk "— 
A good market inay always be 
found for ' the ſale + 'of them at 
Briſtol. 

As I have taken men pains, 
from actual practice, to find out 
the defect of others in making 
hutter and cheeſe ; ſo through my 
advice ſeveral have attained- a 
perfection in this art, and I think 
all may excell who will ſtricgiy 
achere to the methods [ have. laid 


_ downs | 


Many people give imme m milk | 


23 yy 


. 
t 
j 
r 
{ 
f 


. * bes 


n 
To the Editor of the Berwick Muſeum, 85 


obſervations made at Berwick, in February, 1787, worthy a place in 


your Muſeum, I doubt not but they may be acceptable to ſome of your | 
Readers, I am, yours, &c. F 1 | e 
Berwick, March, 190 7.  , OBSERVATEUR, 


No rx, the firſt column contains the day of the Month, the ſecond is 
the height of the Brom. in inches at uoon, the third of ditto at 12 
o'clock at night, the fuurth the height of the Ther. in degrees at noon 
and the. fifth of ditto at 12 o'clock 2 night, The Ther. was expoſe 


to the open air in a Northern direction. | a | 
1787 Barom. at Ther. y 27873 Barom. at ] Ther, 
fed. [ No. |" Nt. IN , Nt Feb.| No. Ne” 
': þ ++, 3032 16 | 29.35{29-70: b 
3 29 80 1729 8829.80 | 
429.90 1830.0 30, 20 
1 52988 1942228 
439.63 20 30.20 
.- oo 29,20 «ALS 39-35 I 
| 29.75 2230. Fl 
929.25 23.2920 aL 
10 29.13 24 | 29.89] 29. 1 
428.85 25 29 9030. 
JI 1228.40 26 30 029.90 A 
14 4326.78 27 | 239-88}: 
* 14 25·60 28.0 39-63 ſag 


BEXRVOLENCE will pleaſe to read from the 31 ver/e to the end of the 
Ty chapter of Ceneſis, where he will find the five perſous that compoſe 
his Genealogical Parados, propoſed on page 89 of the Muſeum for 
February laſt, which ig.g00 plain to need auy further explication, 
. „ Hs 3 M PTR $4 4-443 4 


n * 6 F 2 : 


"Y * 
— * , * 2 


dien fo the Queſtion propoſed on page 384, Vox. II. 
n PN” TY OT". 0 1 + 
If a triangle be conſtructed, whoſe angles at the baſe are 30* and 


15* reſpectively, then will its ſides repreſent the declivities of the hill. 


From the vertex af the triangle let fall a perpendicular, on which 
(produced if neceſſary) lay the length of the ſtaff, minus half the difs 
tance above the perforation z. then if a line be ſo drawn through this 
point, that the parts intercepted by the perpendicular and each ſide of 


the triangle-may be equal, it will interſe the ſides of the triangle in 
Fa required points where the ſtaves muſt be ereted. Hence if each 


Naff be 40 feet long, and the perforation at 34 feet from the top, then 


2 


nie one muſt be fixed at the diſtance of 10) feet (nearly) from thy 
ſummit on the ſteepeſt fide, and the other 104,86 feet from it on the 
Jarteſt M e 1 2 


{0-0 
I. R * 


A * 


PoE 


ALNWICK's CONDOLENCE; 


A 
"PASTORAL ELEGY. 
In Memory of the late Moſt Noble 


Hugh, . Duke of Northumberland, be. 


ALN WICk. - FmOR. - THERON. 
THERON. | 


- Worſe has that tyrant, icky found, 
It ſpreads it's baneful images around 


* * ”” I ſay, Lol millions inter · 
70 top that awful ſummons of the 
| dead. 


EER ON. 


© rueſul fight | Behold! 3 to 


Sen 
AGAIN, 2 mark the ſwelling Phe millions f Rand, fuſpended by ful: 


What 
Of 
What 


end! 


once more 
—For humble ſpain; claim Nature 


r their dow r 


| With 175 oO of ul. i» 


1 U 1 
8 793 
{ a 


*. 


1 


charm'd! 4 
The fweeteſt palliative to minds diſtreſt - 
Is their own nurſement of the wound 
to re 7 
And ſuch his plaint, it ſpeaks fo com. 
mon grief; 4 
More welcome than the balm of ſweet 
relief! 


ALNWICK. 


+ “ Silence that dreadful Bell! It 


frights the land, 
And ſpeaks ſome new calamity at hand! 
Hark! louder yet reſounds its iron throat 
And horror ſwells on every paſling note! 
4e Silence, Ifayl Alas! Alas! how vain! 
Harſher it tolls, and yet af harſher ſtrain! 
The diſmal cadence ſinks into the heart 

Bodmg to il, beyond the reach of art! 


E Silence; 1 fay! (0 Silence that 
© 2 dreadful bell !??. 
e the foul, worſe than the cor. 


few's knell! 


* Shakelpear. Dryden. 


* ils en human 921 * 
And mark the. gathering preſs! ety: 


0g, 6, the hoary brow de. | Like Node, converted as te tone, | | 
wrick's FairhLul Genius 1 0 my And only oy RING to each others 


The Genius chief, the lifelef ood of 


tear 
+ Loft in the bitterneſy of thought rs; 
1 beſpeaks the ** that is 


nigh, 


* foul, anfirers, with — : 


8 
Awe ful indeed l and k 
we tf mark w gloom 


* + « 


ES ets ny 1225 — the horizon rohnd ; | 
By fel condolence, "tis molt. gently geg wo — a voice, in accents, 


breaks 

—carce can we ſay ſuch fault' xing 
accent ſpe aks 

And lo, the muſe elegiac fills the ſpace 3 


- While the recording angel of His Grace, 


Alnwick his grief imparts, ſill muſt} + 
we bear, 
Still to complainings give the wound- 4 
ed ear. 11 


" * THERON,/ | 
'Tis Nature's frailty, whereof al 
OP F ! J 

But bark 1g. 


5 deer. 5 
No charm ' gaĩnſt death no pallr 
ative be found! 
Triumphant ſtill, muſt — we- his 
wound. 
Muſt woes on woes Genuss c hor 
liv'd ſpan, * 
Then death annihilate their Tintin, 


man? 
* be continued. 


* \ 
bY 


7 he Mujer to the Contributors A Morning Sdlilguy. 


Parnaſſus-like, they.ſhall for ever. as 
And live renown'd, thro? ev*ry age ao 


* 


THE MUSES 


To tbe Contributors to the Berwick W 0 Philoſtratus, in thy-courſe, 
, Muſeum. | Difplay Our cbarms, and to Our will 
[Continued my 44] : ney We remes, and he to zumaa 
*% WE, oy all the Philomaths ob» The laſting Nets that Our fam's e, 
nd, wok nobs aus Our Royal pri a. . 
Fry As ſons, We own them, ands as , Peta —_ — fit 1 reſound, 


8 We give 
the WW Their names, in ſame and honor, long Exert ine, powers, in Juſt deſcription. 


to live, 
d 
Born * by live, to eat, to drink, 22 a to mg —_— Fen- 


8 d die, 
to The reſt, ne lefed, in obliy nie, venly care, 

„eee eee en 
= Begot by ride, to folly.next ally d, 8 "ma wa ag wos if mortals vill . 

7:% its mother; lzed U-tar'd genius 03/4 What fal, in. muſic 's arty, he ume, 

A. Ne'er rr er the mon- 100 3 cengm jarring 

1 Now, - the Poets, wwe mut turn Our Vet, * node wes 


is some *. 'of them, are in Our Favour | Ho hall 25 ſer — —— Car 
= 1 
ng What tho? they hav not, {like r And — — n aan —5 EE 
'attain _.. * 
1 The high of be, and cn bot Ee gina 
- re 
2 The will, with Us, is equal to the deed. 
50 Yes WY Al Our ſons, extend Our care, 
Go on, G Tuedagiang to mankind a 
a their juſt encomiumd That Truth is Wav” ng and A r 


. 2 7 b a © below ;- £4 2. XS t : 7 BOY 1 
28 * ex 6 Sow that Ons. r The greateſt joys, = mortals 3 
"x - tf ws 4 4. be + 
8 And yy , to. gather. * ha worth gos, 
or n r 
e Our love, tho” leſs than he J vd Erste, EE, paſſion's 
e hoc N ſtrife, e EE, Kein 3 
rue depth ang Gags of Nature's mo- | Is peace, is Joy, is lie, and more: than 
Who can in Nature's ſcience bigheſt n 1 me AN $4 q oY 
I greaty Mdeyds — — — WE”. © [To be ; Cohtued.]. 
The highe 7 75 at ove can - 5 ler 
| clajm, I, <A o DOE By the Miles commpar ant wm ; 
3 Nature's end F: Thar WE + „ne oo | 
preme. 50 i as anos Ne 5 '£VTERPE 
* 8 era, We deign our C 
His care we view, and all hig a aims a 


— "i 4 MORNING: $0LTLOGUY 
| 'hat a ire, the honour of, a nine; | 1 
is He Mall attain 3. and traly laſting Game.” | S genial mern, mes harbidper og N 


Great kings may xiſe and eee f 
forgot, Diſpel thy "lamps, drive all thy Thee * 
% And monarchs gone, may in oblivion dad 5 Ys : 
But thoſe We love, in more than purple Riſe N d vin wet, exert thy — 


a high, 
No time "their « deathleſs mem ry mall And ee — o'er all the weſtern 
_ abate, y „ 


140 o. the Death if Frederick + King of Phi. " 


And thou, O Sun, awake from Thetis“ 
| arms, | 

Aſcend thy car, in all thy youthful 
charms 

Diſplay thy ſmiles, far o'er the vat ry 
ſpace, 

And ſhine, in all the dignity of grace, 

Let Berwick feel, this day, thy g 


— — till the lateſt hour. 
This is the day f a truly faithful pair, 
To crown their yows, to Hymen's fane 
repair; 


Long have they jov'd, and, happy in 


their love, 


Continually rever!d the Powers above, 
To whoſe command, and governance is 


given, 


The earth, the ſea, the air, and ſpangled 


3 
Probus, the ſwain, of truly noble mind, 


In manners gentle, and in nature kind, 


To mel. Juſt, to virtue, and to 


or nobleſ condyR, and of nobleſt "wi 
Win wit ſo bleſs'd, with yu ſo ine 


ſ ir'd, / 


pi 
| By all ſhe is beloved:and air d 


Come, come, ye ſwains, the banquet's 
joys prepare 
To crown oy day, and hail the happy 


Reſume your harps, ftrike up the joyful 


75 5 
And all the ſxeets of Mukic's art diſplay 
Swell, ſwell you: notes, nor drop the 


Joy begun, 
Till Chevict's tops behold the riſing ſan ; 
Ye ſprightly nymphs the bymenean ſing, 
And make each vale, with acclama- 
tions ring; 3 
Your notes awake, and as ye flags ob · 
ſerve, 


That none, but Probus, can ſuch charms 


deſerve ; 
And ue” but lovely Stella ought to 


gal 
r heart, and hand, of ſuch a "noble 
Lan ſwain . , 
may they live, with hea th and 
© leature blefs'd. 
By all — beloved and careſs'd ; 
And when that Time, and all it's joys 
are o'er, 


| May they to bliſs, and peace, eternal 
. ſoars : 4 


SCO TICORUM SCOTICISSIMUS, 
t January 2. 1787, 


| Whenreſtleſs Joſeph 
Germania weep! thy heavy loſs deplore, 


ON THE DEATH 
| or | 


_ FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


KING OF PRUSSIA. 
RELENTLESS fute the mortal arrow 


ſped, 
And mighty Frederick's number'd with 
the dead: 
A name more glotious, ations mere 
; ſublime, 
Shall never grace the ample rolls oſ 
time z 
Each noble' clones dignify'd his mind, 


He rais'd each N and each art, re. 


x fin ld. | PROT OTE 
He curd'd injuſtice, chaln'd her cruel 


And bade Alid Themis ey the Prob 
4 ſian land z 

Meek peace — cheri ad, yet when 

+ _ - forc'd to war. 

Mars feem'd leſs dreadful in his blood 
ſſttalſ d cur. 


Germania veep l: you great defender' 


low, 


| Whoſe, chund'ring arm ua terror in 


ſoe, 
Whoſav'd Bavaria from invaſions chaln, 


Andrender'd Jo eps arms and projets 


vanz 


In vain the . Swede, 


United, ſtrove - cauſe the herbei fall. 
e pow'r, a mighty rock, he 
0 
Whoſe rugged baſe defies ench ſtorm ad 
Hood; . 
The furious waves in a afſail ity ſides, 
It mocks their furys and their rage de- 


; 
Superior to back Hh ſhock, the maſs remains, 


And ſtorms, and foods, and furious 


waves diſdains 1 
Yet ever ready friend — to embrace, 
His ſoes he . he gave them 
peace 1 
Nor as a ſtateſinan was he lefs renown'd, 
Succeſs his wiſdom, and his foreſight 
crown'd. 
His piercing eye pervaded. darki intrighe: 


His prudence ſorm'd the great Germa- 


nick leagues 
Who, but a Frederick, could Germania 


ſave 
( l to enſla ve] 


Thy great pony, Frederick, is no 


more * 
But all his genius, all bis pow'r ſatvivey 
Great Frederick till in Frederick- Wir 


* e. 
HAROLD. 


. Bel a 6 8 


E 


n 


S FA => 


nnr 


| Hat Je the pride of groves, | 


A PASTORAL 
__ 
c om p. 99.] 
Dedicated to Miſ Mary e. 


News ſcio pops fit Amor. 
"I e Virg. 


cr the Muſe's early lay, 
A hear for 8 what lovers endure 5 
Deign then to ſm away, 
A ben be nt Lee ins 50 
Ye Muſes! came forth from — —4 
For tis ſena, dung Jena's my theme, 
(Your meaneſt of ſons ſings of love,) 


And the woods echo back the dear name. 


| Anxiety damps ev ry joy, „ 1 
And exterminates Hope's cheerful way 


Anxiety's ſure to 


And to frighten 1 e away. 


Suſpended betwixt! and Fear, 
And alternately rais'd or b 
This moment my joys difa oy 


And the next 5 an m otra. 


Her charms geo; the cauſe of my pai, 
And her eyes have depriv'd me of. 
No nym 1 U If fo fair treads the 
And nv 243 fike Jena's can oak 
Other thepliards may boaſt of their loyet, 
And pt 1987 ont 1 names on on 


i 1 


Alone appears 1 7 5 lng to me. : 
What care I for Grate on the Tweed, 
Or for Kate who enamours each fwain'; 
The beauties of Jena enceed. 
All the beauties which ever 0 pain, 
Her feature __ ure exce 
Far the tures of theſe'; 
Their lovers may — and they'll tell, 


n e. * 


Ve breeseal which glide o 'er m 
Ceaſe to ruffle the ro ry gs he lake, 
Paſs peaceably over each 
and inform her I die for her ſakes. — 


"You'll find her beneath the cool Hadey 
Where: the warblers innumer'd do ſing, 


Perhaps ſhe may ſtray in the lade 
Where the daiſies and primroſes ſpring. 


Haſte, bear my inpatiencs along | 


pray'ty 
Each linnet will liſp + o'er m my ſon b 
And pronounce her 4 The firſt et the 
Pair. ++ + KY 


Vor. II. 


. een 8 N 


g the he foord's with mild. eG 


ybow'r | 


* 


A Paſteral. — On the Mk Cnic.—To 8 141 


The blatkbird and thruſh will combine, 
For to rend with her praiſes the ſky 
To convince HER no love equals mine, 


And the WORLD, that with her none 


— 4 * 


% 


5. 


March 1787. 


ON THE MARRIAGE; OF | 
JN C-—NIE, Eſquire. - 


Dan Cupid ſought, among the female 
A worthy a young Damon's arms to 


"But long, 'the God, ſv lovely was the 


— 


Tin 1 vengd to the heart to find, 
Her Son fo mut Þ thol by bein blind, 
"GEE the C I to Celia“ Keeet re. 


4, be found 


ro Manta 
661 4 13. C A, WISH: 


1 T"A23 65; 


5 8 8 may the gentle Zepbyrs Je 


. &y 3+ 
With — — may vaters 
All Nature round give 15. k 1. 


| Bright Phoebus gallop on hour ſdeeds, 


Chace wint'ry clouds away, 


That Flora's traig may leave their beds 
| Bay. 


„To wake Maria 
n 
And ma he dong — 
may t 
Recede to C Cypri A bes ga kad 
Yer * pays the tridute due | 


To a ldd parent's ſhrine: | 
O may her heart a ſenſe renew © 


Ol ſympathy for mine. yi ha 


| May the with joy to we adbere; 


happy, may ſhe find 


| A mother's father's, huſband's f 


Complete in me combin d. 


But this my utmoſt wiſh is ſtill, 
May all her feelings ſoin, | 


| | An all her lovelyiſyſtem — 7 
To the hills and the e e |} 


Ia harmony with mine. 5 3 * * 
TH Time with»holds us to n 

In human nature's laws 7 15208 
Until our ſouls return again, 

"20 their W aus. 


+ Found a) i e nd that SHE, 


A 4 
r . "T2 —5 ' 
:; 4 * 1 * 5 
13 a 5 8 | 
ut teh lim nd „ di d a6 
+* s ? g ; i „ £54 4 4 * # - "ys 31 - ; 1.4 4 1 * 1 
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: 4 . * 0 1 
4 _ WE | 
. ; : : + 


HE Miniſter is making as much and we poſitively declare, that we 
'" haſte to throw ns into the haye-never yet ſeen or beard any 
arms of France, as a good and wile thing like ſolid fair argument in 
miniſter would make to ſnatch ps ſupport of this French Commer. 
out of the inſatiable devouring , cial Treaty z on the contrary, we 


Ns of the moſt implacable here» ſay, this French Treaty carries on 


ditary enemy we now have, or the face of it the broad mark of 
ever had, or-ever can have, in the unfairneſs, inequality, and parti. 
whole world !—fo much 105 that lity. Indeed it wants the vital 
PN rtunity principle of all good Commercial 
ſor the people of Great Bri 
examine the matter minutely, to mutual wants and ſuperfluities, 
fee their danger, and to remon- Which alone can bind eivilized na- 
rate againſt the unprecedented tiohs together in a commercial in- 
and unparalelled meaſure l That tereourſe beneficial to both con- 
a raw un experienced you h, whoſe tracting parties. The firſt four 
head may have been turned With articles out of thirteen of the 
his extraordinary elevation to a Tariff, are all clearly and indiſpu- 


Janerous pinnacle Os, tably made for, the great advan« 
ſhould drive on impetuouſly and tage of France, and the, equally 
furloufty Into a tiew-fangled; wild, great diſadvantage: of Britain, 


romantic ſchenie, the child of his The wines, brandy, oils, Vinegar,. 
owh'diſtempered brain, we do not are all levelled in the duty to the 


much wonder at; but that men of wiſh of the French, without any 


Liper age, of good, intellects, and equivalent whatfoever, The re- 


ſage experience, can be found to maining nine articles pretend to no 


ſnut tlyeir eye and their Ears, and more than a reciprocal intercourſe 


cloud their own underſtanding,” of 'admitting the ſame articles af 
exclude all eandid reaſoning an ufacturę into 30 Fountry re. 
ſound argument, for the parpole of ſpectivehy, under the: ſame duties, 
takiüg a leap in the dark, to 5 

low this their juvenile leader, and &c,—a kind of ſee ſaw traffie 
draw the nation with them, by backwards and forward, from 


dint of delegated power, into ap France to England, and from Eng- 


unknown; untried, and unexplored land to France: the ſame kind f 
gulph, the bottomleſs pit of Fresch goods meeting the fame kind ef 
chicanery and perſidy, is ſome- goods in every ſtzge, on the 
what wonderful indeed | roo won - high ſeas, in the rivers, in the 


 derful for,us to comprehend! — harbours, on the keys, (going 


We have attended very careſol- out and coming in) and in the 
ly, and indeed inquifitively, to all ſnops and warehouſes; promifing a 


the reaſoning on both ſides of the ſcene of univerſal confuſion and 


queſtion, that has reached our ears endleſs controyerfy ; opening a 


* 


and our eyes, in private converſa* door for innumerable frauds of 


<0 


tion, and public debate upon paper; „ „ 


Iritaia to Treaties, that is, the grand teſt ot 


„ to fol- regulations, reftrictions, penalties, 


themſelves, contentin 
with barely hinting it thus curſo - 


8. A FN F F ARREST 


Pe State of Pauliner. 
every kind upon the revenue, upon 


the fair trader, and the conſumer. 

For this very great boon to 
France we have got nothing | no- 
thing pretended to be given.— The 


miniſter- indeed tells us, that by 
the Tariff our Manufacturers have 
gained an acceſſion of twenty mil 
lions of new cuſtomers l- What 


Manufacturer can reſiſt this allure- 
ment — hut the Miniſter has 
not told them, that by this ſame 
Treaty they will get twenty mil- 
lions of rivals in trade, who will 


puſh their goods upon their old 


cuſtomers at our home · market, 
under the very noſes of our own 
manufacturers; and that the 
whim, caprice, and folly of our 
countrymen and women will throw 
the great onderating wei 
into — —— — heſe = 
ſolid, ſerious, and indiſputable 
truths, which we defy the whole. 
Miniſterial phalanx and the whole 
Frenchified junto to . refute, or 
even to diſpute. VE © 
We could likwife ſhew that the 
Treaty gives the French am 
opportunity, not only of ſeducing 
our Artizans and MnnufaQuurers, 
with their tools and implements, 


from their native country iato fo. 


reign lands, but alſo of ſtealing the 
Arts and Myſteries themſelves, and 
tranfplanting them into their own 
country, to the utter ruin of the 
Britiſn - Manufactories But we 
have not room for ſuch copious 
inveſtigation ; we muſt therefore 
leave this'tafk to the more enlight- 
ened part of the Manufacturers 


rily in our way ; heartily wiſhiog 
they may improve” upon it, and 
make good uſe of it. Pr: 


» 
' 


To this ſame Tariff of the Trea- 


ty, lame as it is, we ſacrifice all 
our old friends, cuſtomers, and de- 
pendentes the commercial inter- 
courſe with Portugal, whoſe pro- 


ourſelves 


e 
ductions ſupply dur wants, and 
whoſe wants employ our manu- 
factures, which conſtitute the vital. 
principle of all commercial treaties. 
—We do the ſame by Spain and 


the Italian States. —Even our own 


Weft India Iflands do-not | 


making a part of the a 
crifice J. all is given up to 
French intrigue | Not ſo the 


French with their friends and als 
lies — They are ſtrengthening and 
confirming all their old commer- 
cial treaties, extending and dilat:- 
ing the lame !— They are com- 
mencing new engagements, alli, 


ances and commercial treaties with 


the very powers whom we are 
alienating from our intereſt; and 
throwing into the French ſcale. In 
ſhort, they are. taking ally and 
leaving us nothing, and we are 
helping forward their ſcheme with 
all our might | What ſtrong delu- 


ſion or infatuation covers our de- 


voted iſland ! 

As to the political part of the 
treaty, it is enough to ſay, that, 
whenever it takes place, itwill be 
the immediate downfal of the 
Britiſh empire at the feet of the 
French King ; we ſhall loſe our 
rank among the powerful ma- 
ritime nations of Europe: they 
will no longer conſider us as a firm 


* 


barrier againſt the favourite French 


ſcheme—Univerſal Monarchy z but 
will look upon us as the humble 
tools of French intrigue, fineſſe, 
and treachery, We think we 
ſee, in ſome of the articles, a tacit 
or impiled ſurrender of ſovereign- 


ty of-the ſea, and conſequently of 


the ſalute ſo ſtedfaſtly inſilted on 


by our anceſtors, 


The impeachment of Warren 


Haſtings, Eſq. for high crimes and 


miſdemeanors, which is now de- 
termined: in the Houſe of Com- 

mons opens a new ſcene in the 
preſent century. The eonduct of 


| Eait-Indian adventurers, whoſe de- 


T 2 


144 
neden was notorious to the 
. world, has formerly been a ſubs 
ject of public inveſtigation, but 
never of puniſhment ; while als 
moſt the only perſon in high 
_ office in that quarter of the globe 
Whoſe general . merits have been 
recognized both in Europe and 
Aſia, and will de tranſmitted from 
the preſent times to poſterity, has 
been doomed to impeachment by 
the repreſenratiyes of the people. 
It is a melancholy - truth, con- 
felled by experience and confirmed 
by univerſal hiſtory, that wars and 
conqueſts/carry deſolation and ca- 
lamitjes in their train. Aſia in 
particular hath more frequently 
exhibited thuſe revolutions whic 
are incident to human affairs, — 
the evils which attended t 
than any other quarter a 


world, From the time of Alexan- 


ger the Great, the firſt European, 
Who over-run and ſubdued India 

| 2 the invaſion of the Mabometans, 
; eonqueſts of the Portugudſe, 
— the —— of the French 
gud Engliſh, you will find ſuffici- 
t proofs: that, while Europe is 
gelte to rule Aſia, Aſia is doami+ 
ed to ſuffer from the tyranny of 
Europe. The natural equality of 


mankind is a vague. metaphyſical preſen 


notion, which neyer extented its 
influence beyond. the cloſet or 


the college. Superior talents will 


always hold their aſcendant in the 
. world ; and the ſceptre will be 


Fe wreſted from the hand that dues 


"Mt graſp a ſword to defend it. 


are theſe calanfities canſe - 
ot on military enterpriſe and 


Ex- 


exertion, confined to India. 


amine the Greek and Roman hif, 


tory. Who are the heroes and 

the patriots, celebrated by the res. 
| fined nations of antiquity, - and 
tranſimitted as objects of admirae 
tion, and models of conduct to all 
ſucceeding times ? Not thoſe, who 


hike the generals of Theodoſjus ig 


= - 


"ia Ne 


exceſſes as the reſult of ſituation, 
rather than of ſentiment ; as pro- 
duced by neceſlity, 


rior to theſe events, 


the decline ofthe Romam empire; 


ſat down io weep when they 


ſhould have led on their troops to 
victory ; not thoſe; Who, like the 


commanders in the laft war, withy 


drew from engagements, and ſur . 
rendered armies fo the 'commog 
foe ; it; was only thofe who fought 
in order to conquer, and knew. at 
what a price victory Was to be 
purchaſed. 


?'Where are the 
laurels that are unſulſied with 
blood ?, Who js there that is unite 
quainted with the atrocious ſeve ; 
rities and acts of violence commit · 
ted by the Duke of Marlborongh, 
the late King of Pruſſia, and the 
conqueror at Culloden ? Impartial 


» poſterity, however, appreciates 
their phe * and 0 theſe 


not ariſing 

from. character. To a c 
hic eye, contem at 

25. neee 50 me: book 2 the 

ſurface of N. . do not detract 

its Tpberieal form: nor the 

pots in the ſug e its een 


It ſerves r remark, ches te the 
ent inftance, the charges of 
cruelty againſt Mr Haſtings are al- 
together without foundation. The 
treatment of the euffuchs was ſuch 
as is coinmon-in the Eaſt; and the 
attachment of the Begum Fe the 


Engliſn int twa 

- he — the 
donducct of the governoregener 

It, notwithſtanding the — 
and the ſplendid ſervices he has 
rendered to his country, Mr Haſ- 
tings js to be impeached, what will 
be the interpretation and the judg- 


ment of the world ?- The caules of 
hoſtility in the members of: oppoſe 


dour. 


tion, they”. underſtand; but what 
apology can they make-for the 


lgaders in adminiſtration ? Eraga 


Where is the con- 
queror that bas not been repronch- 
ed with cruelty 
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caſt the firſt ſtone, 59 
0 _—_——— up to the H 


conduct, 


undoubted knowle age Tat aflirm their 
wen my. be, 3 afoot 
orienta ities in and ; that 
the 77 of forte — of 
the Houſe, who are afraid of be- 
holding a rival and a ſuperior pre- 
ſiding at the board uf control, or 
other partial , matives, has deter 
mined- them to unite their influ» 
ence; with thoſe of oppolitien, in 
order to fix a ſtigma upon the cha» 
rater of Mr Haſtings 10 prevent 
— from on in the ſervice 
a ſovereign who reſpeRts his 


| ——— They. will make this far» 


ther animadverſion on the mem. 
bers in the other ſide of the . 


that if, to all the imaginary 
demeanors Which have been im- 


puted to Mr Haſtmgs, he had ad- 


ded one real ei ime, had thrown 
kimlelf, like the American delin- 
quents, into the arme of oppoſi- 
tion, and given his aid to wreſt 
the government from the 'fove- 
reign, aud to veſt it in aturdus 
lent faction who courted his aid, 
his impeachment would rever have 
been heard of, and his name and 


c er been tranſmitted with- 
2 


ter ity. * 

If Mr Haſtings is to 
ed, who, in theſe p 0 
and in this uncorrupted 


his 
e of 
$s? Shall the pure and inima- 


culate hands, recent from the ab- 
ſolution. of Rumbold, preſent the 
impeachment of Warren Halitings ? 
Shall the miniſter: who loſt our do- 


minions. in-the Weſt, impeach the 


man who. preſerved our empite in 


the Eaſt ?, Shall the admirals, un- 
der whoſe auſpices, courage, and 


ly fled before thoſe of France and 


1 , and ſurrendered the domi- ' vious to his adm TEES 10 | 
| Ear that e be haven Y 
| — one drop of Chriſtian 
wood, n the eas: Lage 


ns the 2enerals, who, rather 


46 Pollics, 


the moſt 


+ ciſm of the ancient re 
tre countries where his merit is 
recognized and his name illuſtrious. 
The rival of: ugland has felt his 


empire, and reduce this pop the 
its primitive in 


fleets ignominjoufs 


ca, and delivered up their ermigs' 


at there are intothe hands of the enemy appear 


as the accuſers of him who broke 
formidable ederacy 
that ever was formed againſt our 
empire in India, and ſaved it from 


deftraRtion ? Shall the parliamens 


tary adventurers, the orators of 
fortune 3 men who exhibit talents 
at the Apence of virtue, (for 
here no has does uſed 


on one ſide it is unneceſſary to 


exhidit it on the other). men who 
cannot appear within theſe walle 
without having an impeschment 
written in — brow who cane 
not appear within thoſe walls 


wichout virtual porjury . 


withour 
proftituting and profaning the laſt 
appeal which a may of honour can 
_ to heaven and earth for the 
purity and integrity of his charac- 
ter as the champion jy 
Indian ' innocence, and the 
dians of Britiſh virtue ? Public: ri- 
dieule would attend the — 2 
nious 7 — * 
1 the meditated t 
this nation 


tinue inſenſible to the — 48 


Mr Haſtings, and renew the oftfa- 


there 


importance. At this moment the 
— of Cariali are open to receive 

with plaudies the bero who ſhook 
the foundations of her eaſtern great- 
neſs, and levelled her tower with 
the duſt. Armed at the head of 
the Volſei, Coriolanus might lop 
the remaining great arm of'-your 
to 


rificance in the 
„ | 


a WEE 
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A. at Berlin on the 25th of Ja- 
nuary laſl, the Count de Hertſ- 
berg declared, that he meant to 
inſpect the 
works of the late Kin 
8 be without alteration, 

wy PR in the following 
order, in 
printed from Baſkerville's types. 


which 


1ſt, Memoirs of the Times, be- ceſſar 
ing the. Political and Military Hit 5 


tory of all that paſſed ſince 174%, 
to the peace at Dreſden. 
ad, Hiſtory of js feven years 
war. 
34, Hiſtory of all 4. paſſed 
ee the peace of Hubertſbourg to 
— of Teſchen. 6 
A cd, Eſſay on the Forms of Go-- 
rernment, and on the Duties 7. 
Sovere 5 
. Search into the Syſtem 
| of Nature. 
eib, Remarks on the Syſtem of 
| Nature. „ 1 8 
„ *” On Tunocence, Sin, and 
Sp belts 
erh, Three. Dialogues of CY 
Dead. r . 
9th, Three Volumes of Rasen 


10th, Preliminary Diſcourſe 5 | 


the Henriade,' . 
13th, Conſiderations on the pre- 


ſent Political State of Europe. 


| Y2th, Above 100 letters of his 
Majeſty to the moſt celebrated 
writers; Voltaire, Fontenelle, 
Rollin, Le Marquis d'Argens, 
d Alembert „Le Preſident Henault, 
Algarotti, Concordet, &c. with 
their anſwers, 
| It'is propoſed to publiſh The, 2 
dove by yo? ava which will 
be opened at different Bankers in 


the principal places of Europe, 


a meeting of the TIE 
publication of the Ma 


12 vols. 8vo. and to be 


Wb * 2 th 
*. 19 2 w 
fir 
ri: 
48 th 
: * ; . CE 
Earl WY p letter # rat 3 di 
; 5 March 1. +; 47,4; ar 
ec The departure of the Empe» th 
=> for Cherſon to which place his 11 
eſty will directly, without a 
e ee is put off to R 
the 5 of next month. Two al 
8 of the noble Hungarian 6h 
vard, ſet. out from hence a few: of 
days ago charged to make the ne- 9 
y ar ents on the Mo- ti 
narch's route z/ and —— 9 
order barracks to be built in the 8 
places where there are no houſes,” | 
According to the narrative pub · tl 
liſhed of the journey of the Em- C 
preſs, we learn, that after having i 
travelled 1508 werſtes, in the Jt 
ſpace of twenty-three days, her 
Majeſty arrived the gth inſtant at 
Kiow. On her approach to the 
town, me quitted her travelling 
carriage, and mounted à gala 
coach, being attended on horſe. | 
back by a number of pages and 
other perſons of her ſuite, A. great T 
concourſe of and a ſqua - 
dron of. cuiraſliers, waited to re- c 
ceive the Sovereign at the four 1 
werſtes out of the town. On the a 
banks of the Nieper, Vice Ac | F 
ral Putcheichin was at the he of t 
a a detachment of marines. Her t 
pry was ſaluted from the Fort Y 
herſky, with a diſchazge of - £ 
nw po cannons, and as the |: 
afterwards paſſed the river, chirty- 2 
| five guns were fired from the ſame . Il 1 
fort. At the firſt triumphal areh, t 
the magiſtracy and the body of l 
merchamts had the to com- { 
pliment the Empreſs,” and to pre- i 
ſent her according to cuſtom, wine } 
and bread, .. Upon her arrival at 
the ſecoad triumphal arch, Genes» | 


ral Rochins offered ger Majeſty 


ur 


the keys of the fartreſs, during . 
which ceremony 101 guns were 
fired, Deſcending from ber car- 
riage at the gate of Saint Lawra, 
the Sovereign immediately pro- 


ceeded to the Metropolitan church - 


dedicated to the Virgin Mary; 
and aſter prayers, repaired by a 


third. 1 arch to the Impe · 
rial palace. 


The 5 — of the Empreſa of 
Ruſſia, and the different | troubles 
— the Tartars, have given a 


conſiderable turn to the operations 


of the Divan at Conſtantinople. 


Orders have been iſſued for put- 


ting the caſtle of Adrianople into 


a proper ſtate to receive the Grand 
Signiar and his family, who al- 
ways reſide there in war, to avoid 


the tumults of. the ace at 
Conſtantinople. The whole Turk. 
iſh army is put in motion, confiſt- 


ing of 350; | ne und OY | 


* N 221 2 1 *R N 


4 {4 Þ8-» „ {+ Ido be 


— 


for to E 


""_ ; 


ail of the line ting, ready with 
all expedition a... cruiſe in the Black 


Sea. The Capitan Pacha is ſeut 
pt, to _ the ome 
mand of the fleet. 

Tangiers, Feb. 26. We de 
that the Emperor of Morocco is 
about to fall out with the Malteſe, 


who ſeem to prefer hoſtilities to 


peace i id conll e of which, 
his Majeſty. has ſent one of the 
Secretaries as Envoy to Gibraltar, 
to demand of the Englify Gover« 
nor ſix ſhips*'of War z viz, two of 
30 guns, two of 60 ; and two of 
, im loan for a certain time not 

ted z for theſe be offers 1 50, o 
piaſtree tbe firſt: year: that 48, 
100,000 piaſtres ready-money be- 
fore-hand, and $0,000 in duties 
_ een has ſnipped at Tetuan. 
nvoy has not yet enen 

_ an ſwer from nbi 
15 5 

* | | 8 . 
e 1 0 4 4} 
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"DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 


"Lene: March r. 
HE report 


count of the ſituation * ih 
Holland ; in many of the villages, 
and at Horn and En was 7 id 
partieular, the two parti, 7 Pa- 
triota and Stadtholderians Ba leak 
to ſuch a helgth, that vi & ar 


wat wielded on both ſides. wit th N 


great fury and devaſtation, Much 


blood had been ſpilt in conſequence, 


and the Magiſtratet had been ob- 


| Iiged; to abangon their reſpeRive 


towns, The States of Holland 
have ordered General Ryſfel to 
ſend a-detachtnent uf cavalry and 
infantry, to eſtabliſh peace avg 
harmony-: amangſt 't e terrible 
Mynheers. The Patriots ir fees 
have been themſelves the eauſe of 
this'confuſion, in endeayonring'to 


current. at * 
Hague gives an alarming ac- 


promote what t call 4 ju 
op 118 


preſentation of the people 


vernment ; which being eviden 
calculated to weaken' the Prince 


of Orange's power, roofed the bt. 


tention of his friends; Who tot th - 


de behind hand, cake frotn 
er. re- « 


all quarters, and _ 
e n to 


ae efen rel 1555 
Other lee by HR Duten 
mail me tion a vt: ro favs By 
happened at aries" | F 
the friends of the SRO ICE: an 
ſome of his opponents, Which __ 
dee ding to w—_ terininafed in 
general riot. The ſame wit wit! 
peat. difficu ſuppteſſed by 
giſtrates, brit not until Ae 
Nag houſes 100 been pulled down 


kt, nor hs 
nſtve; d 


"1 


and torally demoliſbed. Theſe 


18 


advices getti 


ing into general cireu. 
lation, made 42 N imprei- 
fron on the funds. 5 


Six na val officers, at the deſire 
of Monſ. Soderini, the Venetian 
Ambaſlador, lately received the 
- permiſſion of the Admiralty Board, 


to ſerve on board the fleet uf the 
elegance, in dreſs, and gr - ndeur, 


Venetian Republic. One of them 
is to receive the compliment of 
an Admiral's flag in the Venetian 
ſervice, and the others are pro- 
miſed very liberal rewards tor 
their ſervices. 

134. By private letters from New 
Tork, delivered; on Tueſday laſt 
to ſeveral principal merchants. in 
the city, we are informed of the 
; . preſent... gloomy appearance of 
every thing in that province A 
general diſcontent, ;and-occafional 


.riſings of the people prevail, and 
the froſt breaks, conſe- 
quences of a much more ſerious - 


when 


kind are expected, ſuch as de- 
Jeng the barriers to the North, 
| i 


Domeſtic Intalligence, \ 


figures, mesſuree, and movemeuts, 
degree of \proficiency and 


tion which refleRed — 
the diſtingui . 


and the delight 


ſeriptiont. We s avieveny 
- welkwiſher to his country: mut, 
to hear that our gracious Sovereſdu 
is ſince ate, nights Le 
reeovered. "4 
' 20 Mr ubs indulged his 
pupils with u Public, in which they 
diſplayed an ufeommen degree of 


In their ſeveral 


in appearance. 


they diſcovered” an extraordii re 


honour upon 
ties of their [nftrr:0for; © In ert, 
they were at honuur to 'themi. 
ſelves, tlie renown of theiriTeather, 
t of a very 18. 
merous and "Pats * afembly f 
ſpect. tors. "03 e eee ee 


3 . 
= r 14 " qa: 
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| W 4 02 9 
arc 14. Hugh Scot of Gals, 


ng to the native Ameriv *Eſqz to Mils Mopro of Edinburgh, 


ricans, perhaps to the extirpation 


of all Goverument. The reſult of 
all this is what may be expected 
got a dollar ſtirring—every,man 
cantraQing his own affairs, and a 
general ſtagnation in trade. 


By the, lateſt American papers 


and letters advice is reeeived, that 
4 civil war which threatens the 
molt. ryinous, conſequences, now - 


tages in the State of Maſſachuſſetts. 


In its tendeney and complexion, it 
zs not unlike that carried on heres 
In the laſt century, n ths 
Independents and the Purit. 

26. His Majeſty was. attac 4 
by a diſorder to. Which he js, nn- 
happily very ſubje&t—the phev= 
matic gout in; bis ſtomach. This 
the phyſicians attribute to his ab- 
ſtemious regimen, and are appre- 
henſive that it will prove, fatal un- 
leſs he can be preyailed upon to 


adopt Sher. more en . % 


2 - © * 
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1 Nor.= more. rally endowed 
V of your and admiration, he cannot 


by Nature with the graces o 
external figure, or with the ele- 
gance of manner and addreſs, than 

| bis rival Mr Pitt, he has yet an 
unknown and undeſcribable ſome- 
thing, which pervades the dark- 


2 ſort of luſtre, acroſs his Satur- 
nine features, Whether it can be 
termed a ſmile, I will not venture 
to aflert ; but it certainly has the 
effect upon the heart which ſmiles 


are calculated to produce; that of 


inſpiring configence and exciting 
complacency .* Deſc 
monarch, diſtinguiſhed by this 
culiar and chara 
of face, he may perhaps claim an 


hereditary title to it. Son 0. 2 


nobleman, as much marked out by 


public obloquy and accuſation, he- 
ther Jaftly or 6 * as 


2 of his complexion, and ſheds 


his enmities ; never abandoning 


cended from a. 


eriſtic excellence | 


Lord 8 was br 3 75 


look for protection to paternal vir- 
tues, or plead the patriotiſm and. 
diſintereſtedneſs of the Houle of, 
Holland. 

Unequalled in thaerts of attach» 
ing mankind to his perſon and for- 
tunes z ſteady and fervent in his 
friendſhips ; open and avowed in 


thoſe, under any circnmſtances, to 
whom he is bound by political ties, 
he is 4 Ing Nature for the; 
Chief of a Educated in the 
ſchool of po 8 brought 
into the — before he had at- 
tained to manhood, and joining 2 
long experience to the yigour — 
natural talents : he may be conſi- 
dered as conſummate in. all that 
detail of knowledge, only to be 
8 by an COT y igitiation inta 
| 4 
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the myſteries of a democratical 
government. Poſſeſſing powers of 


- eloquence, leſs copious and brilli- 
ant, but perhaps more ſolid and 
logical than thoſe of Mr Pitt, he is 


equally formed to captivate, to 
convince, and to ſubdue: Skilled 
either to entrench Himſelf in al- 
moſt impregnable faſtneſſes; or to 
carry the thunders of the war into 
the lines of the enemy, he can 


With the- ſame facility imitate Sci- 


pio, or Fabius: He can adopt the 


Conſular dignity, or the Fribuni - 
tian rage. Abandoned, in the more 


early ſtages of his life, to the fren- 
zy of play, and to 
tions of youth and unlimited pro- 


fuſion ; a portion of thoſe defects 


and errors accompanies his riper 


years, and ſullies the Juſtre of his 


endowments. So far from being 
like his fortunate rival, indifferent 
to the company, or ſuperior to the 


: blandiſhments of women, Mr Fox 


does hot bluſh to appear with the 
companion of his ſofter hours, 
in a phaeton in Hyde Park, or in 
the firſt rows of a crowded thea- 
tre. Conviyial in his nature, and 


open to ſocial pleaſures, he con- 
firms his political triumph over the 
mind, by his private and perſonal 
conqueſt of the heart. Bold and 
decided even to temerity in his 
conduct as a Miniiter, he is capa- 


ble by turns, of aggrandizing, or 


diminiſhing the power of the 


Crown; and of jaſtifying by rea- 
ſons and arguments, the moſt plau- 


ſible, the meaſure, of whatever 


natyre, which he ſhall have ſeen 
fit to adopt. Generous and bene- 
ficent in his diſpofition, placable 
and forgiving in his temper, his 
political enmities extend not be- 
yond the limits of a debate, or the 


walls of a Houſe of Commons. — 
Equal to his antagoniſt, in all the 


ſublime talents requiſite for the 
government of an empire; ſupe- 
rior to him in modern and polite 

; £ ; \ . 3 
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knowledge; in an acquaintance 
with Europe, its manners, its courts 


and its languages; he is his inferi . 
or only in one requiſite 3 an opi - 
nion of his public principle, gene- 


rally diffuſed among the people. 


When to this great and inherent 
defect, is ſuperddded-the -unq 

ſtionable alienation of his Sove- 
reign, both to his perſon and his 
party; we may lament, but we 


cannot be ſurprized, that abilities 
ſo univerſal and ſublime, are leſt 


unempldyed, and are permitted 


« to waſte their ſweetneſs on the 


deſart air,” | 


From this illuſtrious and-ſhining 


character, by an obvious and na- 


tural tranſition, we paſs to Lord 


North ; a nobleman, once bigh in 


the confi.lence of his Sovereign,” 


and poſſeſſed of mare than miniſte- 


rial power for a term of near 


twelve years; now à monument 
of departed greatneſs, 


& Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
& Fallen, from his high eſtate ““ 
2 * | 1 b _ g 


ind compelled to take fhelter from 


oblivion and infignificance, under 
who purſued him with unrelenting 


the protecting ſhield of ere 


violence, and hunted him at laſf 
into the toils Having raiſed rhe 


banner of reyalt againſt the very 
long ſer- 


Prince, whom he had ſ6 
ved, and from whoſe bounty he 
had derived ſo many advantages, 
it is nat to that drawing room, of 
which he was once the ornament, 


that he can ever look again for an 


aſylam. Employment, it is indeed 
poſſible, he may obtain; but confi · 
dence muſt be for ever extinct. 
Endowed with almoſt all the at- 
tainments, or abilities, which can 
enliven ſociety, or diffuſe mirth 
and feſtivity through private life ; 
formed to charm” his friends, and 
to diſarm even his enemies, by 
powers of humour and ridicule un · 


dad 
- 


OM r ( 


equalled, . he was deficient in all 
the ſterner virtues and qualities of 
a Miniſter and a Stateſman, Vi- 
gour, energy, coercion, principle 
—theſe were unhappily wanting ; 
and their defe& entailed on this 
unfortunate country, a war, in 
which her glory was loſt, ber do- 
minions and provinces torn from 
her on every fide, and her public 
credit exhauſted, undermined, and 
ſhaken to its foundation. But, let 
me reſpect the aſſies of the politi- 
tically dead, and tread lightly over 


them! Perſonally and individually 


amiable, tho' an object of public 


cenſure, his private virtues yet ex- 


tend ſome protection to his unſnel · 
tered head, and claim, even amid 
the wreck of an empire, our eſ- 


teem and our affection. 


1 mall content myſelf with cha- 


racterising the genius of Oppoſi- 


ſition, and marking its outline, 


without deſcending to a delinea- qi 
view, be regarded with other ſen». 


tion of its leſs prominent features, 
The 'eccentric and ill regulated 
A or ws of a Burke, unreſtrain- 
ed in its wild exceſſes by temper 
and judgment, is npt calculated to 
add ſtrength to that party, howee 
yer it may frequently dazzle by its 
illuſive brilliancy,. © But | ſhould 
indeed be deficient, if 1 did not 
pay the tribute of one line, to ſq 
rare and fo matchleſs a combina- 
tion of talents, as meet in a Shey 
ridaa. There, a temperate and a 
winning elocution, - ſuſtained by 
claſſical elegance, adorned . with 
dramatic and poetic images and 


alluſions, pointed with the keeneſt 


irony, and riſing, when neceſſary, 


into the nobleſt animation, con- 


ſpire to render him one of the moſt 


conſpicuous leaders of Parliamenty | 
„ prints teeming with invective again 


ary debate. | P 
The year 1786 has been diſtin, 

guiſhed by one great and extraor- 

dinary event, the effects of which 


muſt, in all probability, extend 
far beyond the reigns of George 
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the Third, or Louis the Sixteenth, 
and will be felt to diſtant times. 
The © Commercial Treaty,“ res 
cently ſigned and interchavged, is a 
vaſt gulp of political and commers 
cial ſpeculation, where the keeneſt 
and moſt pervaſive ſight cannot pe. 


netrate the darkneſs, Pregnant 


with unknown and unaſcertained 
benefits, or injuries to this coun» 
try; and producing, in one great 
act, a complete revolution in the 
ſyſtem of policy, adopted by Eng 
land during ſeveral ages, it cal 
only at preſent be conſidered as an 
experiment, to which time muſt 
affix the ſeal. of approbation 
condemnation. Too . | 
and intricate in its nature, too 
comprehenſive and vaſt in its ope- 
peration, for any judgment to emp 
brace, without the imputation of 
temerity, its. principle, at leaſt, 
appears in ſo © queſtionable z 
ſhape,” that it cannot, on a firſt 


timents than thoſe of predeliction. 
—— T'0 extinguiſh, or to diminiſh 
thoſe illeberal prejudices, and thoſe 
immortal wars, which, from the 


reign of Edward the Third, have _ 


deyaſted the two Monarchies, aud 
alternately convulſed them: To 


r 
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commercial advantages, and reci - 
procal benefits: To open new and 
untried channels for activity, en- 
terprize, and induſtry. Theſe obs 


ter 
jedhs, if they can be aitained, will 


do equal honour to the genius of 
the Miniſter whe planged, and to 
the ſpirit of the age which adopts» 

ed them. Whether they are ſo 
obtained, or not, I am not ſo pres 
ſumptuous as to pretend to deter- 
mine. But, when I ſee the public 


the preſent iregty, becauſe. it bears 


ſo intimate a reſemblance to the 


treaty of commerce ſigned in 
1713, and which was rejected in 
the ſubſcquent triumph of a rival 


[ 
| 
| 
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faction, I cannot help commilerat- 


ing the ignorance and credulity of 
a people, who can be made the 
dupes of ſo wretched an impoſi- 
tion. If there be any apology for 
the defection of that miniſtry from 
the great alliance, which, under 
Queen Anne, had ſo nearly 
brought, Lewis the Fourteenth to 
the laſt ſtage of deſtruction: If the 
names of Oxford and of Bolivg- 


broke can have any claim to be 


pronounced, without reſentment 
and indipnation, as the authors of 
thepeace of Utrecht ; it is from 


tte degree of merit which they 


can claim with the Engliſh people, 
for having fabricated and obtained 
the Commercial Treaty, It was 
the compeniation given by the 
Court of Verſailles for our politi- 
cal lionour, and national faith ſa- 
crificed to France : It was a bribe, 
baſely accepted by England. for the 
deſtruction of Holland, and che 
Houſe of Auſtria, who were a- 
bandoned to their evil deſtiny, and 
to the chaſtiſement of Villars, I 


call upon the names and writings 


of Torey, and of Deſmarets, who 


i Were then at the head of the coun- 
eils and finances of the French Mo- 


narchy, for the juſtice of my aſ. 
ſertion? Whether Vergennes may 
not adopt a ſimilar line of policy ; 


whether that able and artful court 


may not find their intereſt in ex- 
tending to us ſuch unqueſtionable 


advantages of trade, as will in- 


duce us to overlook higher and 
nobler objects of national conſide. 


ration, may be matter of inquiry 


or for caution. © Timeo Danaos, 
et dona ferentes. But that a fair 


equality, of apparent commercial 


benefit is meant to be allowed us, 
I think, will ſearcely admit of any 


reaſonable doubt. 


The year 1786 has likewiſe been 


diſtinguiſhed by the death of one 


of the moſt illuſtrious and extraur- 
dipary perſonages, who has ap- 


peared on earth in modern agen. | 


A prince, like Cæſar “ graced 
with both Minervas 55 like him, 
« alone and ſuperior,” not in rank 
and dignity, but in ſplendour. of 
talents, and in every ſublime en- 
dowment of the human mind. 1 
need not ſay that I mean the late 
Kivg of Pruſſia, who expired, 
after a reign, immortalized by the 
moſt incredible exertions of genius 
and vigour, ducing fix and fort 

years z and the energy of whoſe 
abilities cold only be eclipſed and 
extinguiſhed, by the ſeparation. of 
his mind and body. Future times, 
who ſhall look back through the 


medium of years upon his charac» 


ter and reign, will require all the 
teſtimony of concurring hiſtorical 
evidence to compel their reluctant 
belief of the unexampled diſplay 
of military proweſs, and civil en- 
dowments, which he exerted, to 


extricate his dominions from the. 


vaſt combination, by which, they 
were ſurrounded. Perhaps, im- 
partial poſterity will even admit 


much, which may palliate though 


not altogether exculpate, his ſeve. 
rities and acts of violence, com- 
mitted, during the great war of 
1756, in Saxony and Bohemia. 
Exceſſes, which were 


than of ſentiment ; more produced 
by neceſſity, than ariſing from cha» 
rater ! They will recollect, that, 
while he fer fr 

Dreſden, and carried off the Saxou 
youth of both ſexes with the ſa- 


vage ferocity of a Genſerie, or an 
Attila, never more to reviſit their. 
paternal ſeats; he was yet, where, 
the fatal neceſſities of war allow-_ 


ed him to conſult the elegance of 


his genius, or the clemency of his 


nature, the patron of arts, and the 


protector of his vanquiſhed ene · 


mies. The ſame monarch who 
drove Auguſtus the Third from hig 
hereditary dominions, and com- 


| | ueſtione ; 
ably more the reſuly of fituation, 


e to the ſuburbs of 


pelled him to take refuge among 
bis Poliſh ſubjects;: et when 
maſter of the palace and capital of 
his rival, was ſo far from exer- 
ciſing the rights f conqueſt there, 
that he only modeſtly. beſought 
permiſſion of the Queen of Poland, 
to place his chair oppoſite the 
« Notte** of Corregio, in order to 
admire its. beauties, Magnani · 
mous and exalted in his feelings, 
he was raiſed above his ſubjects, 
more by dignity of talents, than 
of ſituation, Clement and forgive 
ing, even where the 4njuries of- 
fered to him were of the moſt 
wounding and perſonal nature, 
he never condeſcended to. puniſh 


or reſent them, Pervading with 


eager, and active eye, every de- 
partment of the State z. uniti 

unparalleled corporal activity, to 
equal energy of intellect, he; ex- 


tended his protection, or his pr 
u 


niſhment, to,every claſs of his ſub 

jets, Averſe to the effuſion of 
human blood, no ſcaffolds ſtream- 
ed in, Berlin, during a reign of 
near half a century. Terrible to 
his enemies in peace, from the re- 
collection of his exploits. in war: 
Courted and admired throughout 


Europe, by its Princes, who eon · 
tended for his friendſhip : Rev e. 


red by his ſubjecti, and idolized 


by his ſoldiery, the companions of 


* by 


length ſunk 


his victories z he at. 
of mortality, 


under the common 


from.which. all his talents could 


not exempt him ; leaving behind 
him a name, which muſt endure, 
aud augment in celebrity, as long 
as man poſſeſſes a capacity. of per- 
petuating or tranſmitting any teſ- 
timony of his own exiſtence. 
new Prince has aſcended the 
pruſſian throne, educated in the 
great ſchool of his predeceſſor; 
and towards whom it is natural, 
peculiarly in the ent critical 


ſituation of Holland, for all Eu- 
rope to turn their attentive eyes, 
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at the opening of his reign. I ſhall 
not, however, purſue any further 


: 
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the ſubject of German tramfactiona, 
or continental politics. The ſhort 
remainder of theſe papers will he. 
directed to more. domeſtic objects. 

Two ſingular and intereſting 


ſcenes, occupy the principal; part 
of the canvas, and arreſt the at- 


tention. Scenes which, in all ages, 
ſeem to have been acted, and by 
which Athens and Rome were 
ſucceſſively diſgraced !/, Scenes 

whieh recal to every claſſic. mind 
the injured names of Themiſtocles 
and of Phocion, of Scipio and of 
lll, pawl af £08 

If there be a man to whom this 
grateful country ſhould ere public 
ſtatues, and whom ſhe ſhould en- 
rol among her tutelar deities, it is 
unqueſtionably to Lord Rodney 
that ſuch honours are Cue, It is 
to him that we are indebted for 
one proud day, unequalled in Bri- 
tiſh hiſtory ; the only, or · almoſt 
only compenſation fo years; of 
diſgrace, of profuſion, and of jge 
nominy. It was with reſentment 
and indignation, that this country 
beheld that - illuſtrious, perſon, re 
called in the moment of his vic» 


tory; that the ſaw another Or- 


mond . ſucceed another Marlbo- 
rough; and that ſhe was witneſs 
to a reluctant and inferior title be. 
Erie on her hero and her 
deliverer, in the {ame year, 
nay, almoſt in the ſame little 
month, in which two; naval cha» 
racters, not. quite. ſo deſervedly 
dear to their country, were Taiſed 


to ſuperior dignities, Poſterity 2 4 


will demand with natural aſtoniſni- 


A ment, under what miniſter, 10 fla- 


grant an act of national injuſtice 
and ingratitude was committed. 

ey will hardly believe, that 
ſcarce ſixty days elapſed between 
the elevation of Lord, Howe and 
Lord Keppel to the rank of Viſ- 
counts, and that of Lord Rodney 
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to the frank of a Baron. But, in 
what colours of | honeſt indigna- 
tion am I to depicture the more 
inhuman treatment, which that 
illuſtrious perſon actually ſaffers ? 
So far from returning to repoſe, 
in the evening of lis life, under 
the ſhade of thoſe laurels, which 
no political lightning can ever wi - 
ther; inſtead of meeting that af. 
fluent retirement, ſo juſtly merited 


by his ſucceſsful labaurs; What is 


nis preſent ſituation { Per ſecuted 


by * accuſations: Compelled 
up his hand as a criminal, 
at the bar of that country, which 


to hol 


he has ſaved and extricated. Pu- 
ſued by individuals, who were 
leagued with America in the moſt 
flagitious of all connections, for the 
ruiu of England De prived by the 
removal of thoſe very papers from 
the office of a Secretary of State, 
Which he ſent home with every 
precaution,” in order to ſeeure 
their ſafety, and which ure indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary to juſtify his 


own conduct, and to puniſh his 


proſecutors. Finally condemned 
by a deciſion of the Privy Council, 
the - inevitable conſequences of 
which ſentence not ovly involve 


the deſtruction of his fortune, but 


extend their pernicious influence 


to the fleet and army at large, and 
to every commander employed to 


fight her bartl-s, This is a melan 


choly, but a too faithful picture of 
the actual ſituation of the man to 


whoſe high merits and ſervices 
rendered his country, a garter and 
a dukedom are far anequal;!—But 


will the people of England look 


tamely on, and fee their Beliſa- 
rius extend his laurelled hand, 


and aſk for bread ? Are we tlius 


fallen ? Are we more vile and de- 


— 
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baſed; than were the Roman peo 
ple under Juſtinian 7 Shall Eur 

'be ſpectat 
proceeding? Shall we drive our 
guardian and our protector again 
to ſeek an aſylum in the capital 
of that enemy, whom he van. 
quiſhed and ſubdued ? And ſhall he 
receive from the generoſity of the 
Court of Verſailles, what lie hay 
been denied by the ingratitude öf 
England ? Forbid it glory | Forbid 
it ſhame ! Forbid it manhood {— 
Will not the legiſlature itſelf inter. 
poſe between him and poverty, 
and by the ſame act redeem Lord 


Rodney from diſtreſs, and bis 


country from diſgrace ? Or, are 
we to ſee the law, with harpy ta- 
lon, lay its fierce'gripe on the pro» 
per ty of the ſaviour of the empire? 
Is his age to be embittered b 
ſuits, and attachments, and all thi 
name leſs engines of judicial torture? 
If rhis is to be the concluding 
ſcene of ſo illuſtrious a life, we 
may fadeed else 
O Gloria! vincitur idem 
e Nempe, et in exfitiom”pracceps 
.-- ;fugit, atque ibi magnus 
« Miranduſque eliens ſeder "ad 
+ praetoria Regis, 
« Douec Bithyno libeat vigilare 


Ke tyranno. . 


4 Non gladii, non faxa, dabunt, 


% Cannatum viridex, ac tant! fan. 


— 


the cruel and unjuſt decifions 
of an Engliſh judienture- Ke 
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Continued From page 112. 


Account of the inhabitants of 
"ER Mateoo. | | 

AS our ſhips were ſtanding in, 

| m_ of the natives put off, 

ſome in - ſingle, others in double 


canoes ;. the fingle have ſeldom 


room ta, contain more than one 
perſon ; the dotible ones will hold 
eight ar ten. ſuon paddled 
along-ſide, and with very little 


perſuaſion, came on board z their 


(iz+ was above the middle - ſtan» 
dard, and they were ſtout well. 
made people, with fine open conn» 
tenances; their colour of the 
olive caſt, with a mixture of 
brown, Their hair way black ; 
in fome long, in others ſhort, and. 
wore in a variety * forms, juſt as: 
convenience or fancy directed. 
None had more than a narrow 
piece of cloth round their middle, 
which were painted or dyed of 
different patterns, with red, black, 
and yellow. Several were mark 
ed or tatowed moſt curioaſly from 
the middle downwards, particu 
larly upon their legs. They were 
very ſriendly and goud-natured, 
and ran about the ſhip with as 
little ceremony, and appeared as 
perfectly at eaſe, as if they had 
deen long uſed to them. In this 
interval Captain Cook ordered our 
the pinnace and large cutter, aud 
ſent them on board the Diſcovery, 
with Mr Gore and Omai, to learn 
if there was à poſſibility of, an- 
thoring,” and If any refreſhments 
could be procured from the na- 
tis es; for, as ſhe was much nearer 
the ſhore than the Reſolution, all 
the canoes came to her, Soon 


after their arrival, a double canoe, 

paddled by eight people, with a 

tall ſtout mau itanding up in her, 
Vor. it, $ 5 | 


came along · ſide ; he, without any 
ceremony, came on board with 2 
branch of a cocos nut tree in his 
hand, and ſeveral roots of the ava, 
a plant with which they intoxicate 
themſelves. Tar 
Omal accoſted him in the Ota» 
heitan language, which appeared 
to vary but little from his own. 
The intention of this viſit was to 
eſtabliſh peace on both ſides, after 
the ratification of which we were 
to be ſupplied with hogs, breads 
fruit, plantains, and every thing 
the iſland produced. Aſter the 


ceremony was over, and every 


article agreed to by the chief on 
his part, and by Omai on ours, 
the Reſolution's. boats, attended 
by the Diſtovery's large cutter, 
and a number-of canves, proceeds 
ed to the nan ð ͤ 
The boats returned, with the 
diſagreeable news of not bei 
able to land, this part of the cos 
being ſurrounded by # reef, upon 
ow a continual furt Was break» 
ng. * . e 
N We were determined however 
not to give up the point fn this 
manner; but to make another 
trial 3 and ſince it was impoſſible 
ro effect a landing in our boats,” 
thoſe who were to go upon this 
expedition were to land in the 
canoes of the natives, who from 
long experience were. very dex- 
W * at this kind of work. | 
ving thus ſettled our plan, 
the Reſoſution's pinnace and cute 
ter, in the ſormer of Which were 
Mr Gore, Mr Anderſon, and Omai, 
attended by the Diſcovery's large 
cutter, were ſent on ſhore. | The 
natives came to the ſhips, bringing 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, and the in- 
roxicating pepper rout, but no 


Yr 


. 


| hogs, which would have been the' 


we gave 
red cloth, 


- 


them in return knives 
and nails. 
The account that they gave, 


moſt welcome light 3, 
, 
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when they returned, was, that 
they had with very great difficuty 
got aſhore in the Indian canoes ; 
as ſoon as they were landed, the 
natives led them in great form, to 
their king, who behaved rather re- 
ſervedly upon the occaſion : upon 
informing him that we were in 
great want of proviſions, he ſaid 
that we ſhould have hogs and 
other things, but as they were at 
a great diſtance up the country, it 
would be ſome time before his 
people - could get them: they 
Waited a conſiderable time, but 


none appearing, they again re- 


— 


queſted that ſome might be brought, 


or at leaſt ſome bread · fruit, plan · 


tains, or cocua · nuts. They were 


deſired to ſtop a little longer, which . 
they did till it became rather late, 


and they deemed it prudeat to get 


on board as ſoon as they could, 
The inhabitants wonld at ag 
ſcarce permit them to go, but ſee · 
| 4 — refolutely n ( 

parting, they at laſt acquieſced, 
taken from them almoſt 4 
' ſtate or diſpoſition of theymitge of 


bent on de. 


having | | 
every thing they conld find, and. 
glad were they to eſcape fo cheap, 


as they were apprehenſive of be- 


ing detained on ſhore. againſt their 
inclinations. One circumſtance 


_ was very remarkable: which was, 


Omai's finding five of his country - 
men on this iſland. The account 
they gave , was, that in paſſing 
from one iſtand to another, they 


Were drove out to ſea, and after 


beating up and down for ſeveral 


days and nights, and ſuffering al- 


moſt the extremes of hunger, 
thirſt and fetigue, they at laſt fell 


in with this iſland; the inhabitants 
of which not only very humanely 


offered them protection, but like- 
wiſe gave them wives; and, in 
ſhort, they were now looked upon 


as natives of the place. This aſ- 
fair, according to Omai, happened 


near ten years ago. 


4 To be continued. 


Ruler to the Lan 


Some rules tothe Ladies for ehuſing 


the 
Speak, my boy, chat 1 —. — 
t 


our voice. 
upon the grave or the acute, the 
too deep or too ſhrill, the too in» 


Huſbands of agreeable temperi. 


Very large noſe is no ſign at 

all of a good temper, but 
often indicates pride, envy, and a 
ſneering contemptuous diſpoſition, 
Let a-lady of a meek, gentle dif- 


poſition beware of a very. 'great 


noſe, An acuteneſs in the extre» 
mity of the noſe, or when the 

per part of the noſe ends ſmall and 
thin, betokens à moſt violent baſty 
temper, which cannot dut make a 
1 
noſe, or the noſe that is aflaunt 
or crooked, is ſigniſicative of an 
internal obliquity of mind. Wide 
open noſtrils portend great heats, 
and ſtorms of anger. I would re- 
commend a noſe to the ladies nei- 
ther too long nor too ſhort,- nei- 
ther too low nor too high, veither 
too thick nor too thin, with no- 
ſtrils neither too wide nor too 


narrow. 


. &.. or „ A IS; 
The next thing to gueſs. at the 


ople, is their particular tone of 
Socrates thought there was more 
to be learned this way than from 
the face. When a gentleman ſent 
his ſon to Socrates, that he might 
be informed af his genius and i- 
poſition, after he had looked at 
youth ſome time, he: faid, 


thee.” Diogenes uſed to ſay, 


he always wondered how people 


were ſo exact, as never to buy 2 
pot of earthen-ware, but they 
would try it by the found or ring · 


ing of it ; but when they bought 


a man, they thought it ſufficient 
only to look at him. 

' As à due medium is the beſt in 
many things, it is certain it is the 
beſt with regard to the tone of 
If it is not too much 
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high or too low, it is a token of a 
great felicity of temper, and a 
great many other very good qua- 
lities, which make a man not only 
happy in himſelf, but uſeful to the 
world. A grave deep ſtrong 
voice, betokens boldnelſs,. pride, 
and | obſtinacy 3 An acute ſmall 
voice denotes timidity and cowar- 
dice, and more particularly ſo, 
the acute remiſs voice z but the 
acute intenſe, or ſtrained voice is 
a ſign of indignation and anger. 
A man whole ſpeech. is vehement 
and haſty, ſeldom wants a temper 


with the ſame. qualities 2 It pro- 


ceeds from a warmth of conſtitu« 
tion, which . extraordi- 
nary quickneſs and hurry in every 
thing. - A ſlow remiſs ſoft way of 


pirated by. 
that confu 
there is 1 Was _ 1 
mical Science is to be learned 
from. the chin, which I may ex» 
plain at ſome other occaſion. / 


No one will think it difficult, by 


long comparing faces and cempers 
— — out ſome of the 
any perſon, M he conſiders, that 
about tifty urs ſince there was 
an abbot in France, who was ces 


lebrated for an extraordinary and 


ſurpriſing ſkill in deſeribing the 
genius and qualities of any parti, 
cular perſon whom he had never 


leen, from only having a ſight of 


bis hand - writing, even though ir 
was in a language be under ſtood 
not one word of. 1 


diately ſpeak with my father. Mr 
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tenſe or the too .remiſs, the too nd at e 
Coneluſion of the Lady's Adven- 


DEE SE to tures, from page 111. of | 
T* firſt thing my mother did, 


> after ſhe had received Myr. 
tilla's letter, was to go to Mr 
Melvill, who, as the reader may 
remember, was my father s friend. - 


To him ſhe opened the whole aſ. 
fair, ſhewing bim the letter the 
had received, and conjured him to 
let her know how ſhe could imme. 


Melvill, who was a generous goods; 
natured man, was at no great loſs 


to gather from the courte- of my. 


mother's relation,bow things went 
with C Myrtilla, and as he 
knew the character of the amo. 


rous prieſt, he judged that there 
+ mediately introduced my mother 
y to.a, private room, Where my fas | 
entered: the room, without giving 


was no time to be 


my father the Jeaſt time to expr 


any part of his ſurpriſe 2 if you 


have the leaſt ſpark of 


ſiſter, to whom you owe yaur 


own life, Upon this, ſhe put 
Myrtilla's letter into his hand, and 


M Melvill —_—— to him the 
whole affair. My father, note 
withſtanding of ſome oddities in 
his character, had a great ſhare of 
natural courage, und was poſſeiſt 
of a mind equally ſuſceptible of 
the force of nature, and tbe ties 
of gratitude 1 He bluſhed, he ſigh- 
ed, and ſunk down, with 


life can, in the leaſt, contribute to 
the ſafety of her honour, I will 
again —_— myſelf to the 


12 


e mo- 
tion, Which was the effect of ff avs 
' ſurpriſe, tenderneſs, and conc | 
What can be done F ſaid he, if my 


or nature Within your breaſt, you 
will loſe no time by aſking any 
queſtions, but inſtant} comply 
; With the meaſures which 1 ſhall 
= down, for ſaving the honour : 
of a 
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priſon from whence her generous 
_ courage. delivered me. No, faid 
my mother, that would be to ruin 
2 without ſerving her. But 
you can deign to diſſemble Þ 
far as to wear a habit foreign 


your profeſſion, and to uſe a lan - 


guage which is foreign to your 
art, I believe, with a little of 
this gentleman's affiſtance, I can 
put you upon à method, by which 
you” may acquit yourſelf of ſome 
part of the debt you owe to the 


beſt of ſiſters. The method I 


'opoſe is, that you ſhould equip 
Foufſeir in the habit of a Jeſuit, 


and by a letter of recommendation, 


which we may get from ſome 
Engliſh nobleman 'in Wings Jumer's 
fer viee, introdnce yourſelf to the 
fathef, as an'Engliſh clergyman 
who was obliged to leave England 
upon the late revolution, and that 


you are very deſirous to be em, th 
ployed by his reyerende. As you ( 
are an 'Engliſhman, he perhaps 


may employ you to talk with Myr 
tilla, and who knows then what 


opporrunities this? may preſent, 


or the working out ber deliver- 
ance ? The propofal was agreed 


to by my father, not ſo much out 


of any hopes he had of fucceeding, 
as a delire'he entertained of leave 
ing nothing on his part undone, 
| which carried the leal 
of delivering Myrtilla. According- 
ly Mr Melvill ' borrowed à habit 


from a Jeſtiit of his acquaintance; 


which, with the Help of à lon) 
white beard faſtened to his face, 
diſguiſed my father ſo as it was 
impoſſible tu know him. He 
then was introduted to the Lord 
from England ; and this hobleman 
Who Was very well acquainted at 
the French cuurt, recommended 
him in very ſtrong terms to P. le 
Chaiſe. Upon which my father 
waited a convenient opportunity; 


and about (ix "that ſame. evening, 


>» 


- 


t appearance 


accoſted the amorous prieſt, telling, 
him, when he had preſented the 
letter, that his zeal was ſuch, that 
he never inclined to be ſhut up 
within the walls of a houſe, but to 


expoſe his life, as he had often 


done, by converting heretics to 
the faith, P. le Chaiſe, finding be 
was an -Engliſhman, thought that 
he might be a proper inſtrument 


.for ſecuring the box of jewels, 


which my. mother had mentioned, 
and which he deſigned as a. pres 
ſent to the Lady Abbe ſs for her 
good ſervices. But, as he was 
under a neceſſity of acting in this 
affair with the utmoſt caution, he 
gave my father no other anſwer, 


but that he miglu meet him next 


eyening about eight o'clock at the 
Convent of — where he 
would be, in order-40 take the cop» 


was e 


1 1 


to canſe Myrtilla to write another 
letter to the perſon Who had the 
jewels, which they imagined, in 
conſequence of her former letter, 


would be in readineſs to be deli- 


ding 


iy P. le Chaiſe punctuallß 
kept 


Engliſh father, aud actually intro» 


is appointment with the. 
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- euced him that night into the con- 


vent. When they arrived there he 


was carried to the apartment of 


the abbeſs, who acquainred him, 
that they had got an Engliſn lady 
in the "convent, who had ſome 
thoughts of * being reconciled to 
the church, and taking the habit: 
But as it was againſt the know- 


ledge of her friends, who. were 
heretics, it was neceſſary to keep 


it ſecret for: fome time. She then, 
in a very artful manner, told him, 
that the young lady had no for- 
tune, except ſome” jewels, which 
it would require 2 "great deal of 
management to recover from ber 
friends: And as it was for the 
{ſervice of the church, ſhe did not 
doubt but that he would do all that 
was recommended to him for that 


effect, and act with the utmoſt 


caution and ſecrecy. My father, 
fromthe beginning of this diſ- 
courſe, conceived ſome hopes that 
the nun mentioned by the abbeſs 
might de his nl was 
quite i the dark bout the ſtory 
of the , be knowing very 


well that ſhe-haS none, However 


he diflembled a zeal for the church, 
and promiſed every thing in ſo 
ſtrong terms, that neither the ab- 
beſs nor the father had the leaſt 
diſtruſt of him, but thought him 
to be 4 — fit man to become in 
time one of their private counſel, 
Aſter this diſcourſe, the lady 
abbeſs went out, and in a few mie 
nutes returned with Myrtfilla : My 
father had ſome difficulty to ſup- 
preſs 2 emotions at ſeeing his 
ſiſter in ſuch a ſituation, however 
he now thought of 3 but 
how to let her know him. Find-' 
ing this impoſſible at that time, he 
refolved to wait for a more fa- 
vourable o nity, which for- 


tune ſoon” preſented. The abbeſs 
and the father preſented him to 


Myrtilla, as being her country- 


k 


man, and ſeemed to make a merit 
of introducing him. They at the 
ſame time told her that, as he was 
an -Engliſhman, he was the pro- 


+ pereſt perſun in the world to en- 


truſt u ich her jewels, which it was 
by all means proper | ſhe ſhould: 
have in her own poſſeſſion 1 and: 
that ſhe ſhould give the father 
proper directions how to act. 


This ſtartled Myrtilla ; which my 
father eaſily perteiving, he inter- 
poſed, and pretending to recollect 


himſelf, in ſome ſurpriſe, aſked her 
if ſhe-wos not daughter to ſuch a 
perſon, naming her father z and at 


the ſame time expreſſed the greats 


eſt latista ction in what the abbeſs 
had told him about her intention 
to take the habit, congratulating” 


her. upon being reconciled to the 


Holy Church. Myrtilla was ſtruck 


with: tie ſimilarity betwixt the 


father's. voice, and that of ber 
brother, but was far from ſuſpee - 
ting the truth: Till at the Lady 
Abbeſs's requeſt ſhe far down, and 
wrote 'a letter to my mother, 


wherein ſhe earneſtly recommen« 


ded to her what ſhe had men- 
tioned in her laſt, defiring her to 
deliver the jewels to the bearer, 
who was their countryman, and 


underſtood Engliſh. This letter 


was, at the requeſt of P. le Chaiſe 


and the abbeſs, to be tranſlated by 


the Engliſh father, and by. him de. 


livered. Upon which, taking pen 


and ink in his hand, he actually 


tranſlated it, and ſhewed it to 


Myrtilla who immediately kuew 
her brother's writing. This join» 


ed with the reſemblance of his 
voice, convinced her that the 
prieſt was no other than her bro». 


ther, though the reader may Judge 
bow much ſhe was at a loſs to 


conceive how he became ſo much 
altered in ſo ſhort àa time.  Aﬀter! - 


the letter was fairly tranſeri- 
bed, the crafty abbeſs, that the. 


might be perfectiy ſure of her 
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12 
man, carried the tranſlation to 


Lucia, who read it in French al. 
moſt in the ſame words with the 


5 copy from which it was tranſlated, 
: in her 


and which the abbeſs kept 
own hand. This left the abbeſs 
and P, le Cheiſe not the leaſt room 
td ſuſpect any trick: and the Eng. 


liſh father was diſpatched with 
arders to return next day with his 


anſwer. Upon my father's leav. 
ing the convent, he went ſtraight 
to the houſe of Mr Melvill, who 
immediately ſent for my mother, 
and they contrived an anſwer. 

It is now time to return to Myr» 


_ tilla and Lucia. After my father 


- 


Was gone, P. le Chaiſe waited 


upon them to their apartment, 
where they ſpent 
in great mirth, Myrtilla having 
conceived ſtrong hopes from the 
late adventure, and the plotting 
brain of her ſiſter. in-daw. The 
glaſs going pretty freely about, 
the prieſt redoubled his N 


upon Myrtilla's virtue and religion, 
attributing the agreeable change 


he ed in her, to her being 
Pleaſed with his perſon and beha» 
viour. Myrtilla played her part 


very well, and told him that in- 
| deed he had conquered ſome pres 
12 that perhaps ſhe had too 


* 7 under, but that he 
not expect ſhe was to be won 
10 eaſily, for ſhe muſt have a few 
ſcruples, which ſhe {till retained, 


. refolved by ſome perſon who was 
leſs intereſted than himſelf, and 
chat ſhe ſhould be | 
an hour with SE —_— father 


glad to talk half 


when he returned. The prieſt in 
being quite charmed with this, 
attributed her ſeruples to the pride 
of a woman, which wanted: to 
have ſome pretence for yielding: 
So he Ebnſented to wait till next 
night, When he was to receive her 


final anſwer, after the Engliſh fa- 
ther had reſolved the doubts ſhe 


{tj entertained, Upon this he 


De Lady's Adventures ada. 


8 night 


took his leave of Myrtilla, boing' 
the moſt ſatisfied man in the 
world. Next day about eleven 
in the forenoon the Engliſh father 
returned with a very fine box of 
jewels, which my mother had de- 


livered him, in order to carry his 


project the better on: This was 
ſo ſubſtantial a proof of his addreſs 
and fidelity, that the abbeſs and 


the prieſt thought they could not 
7 wr So they told 


truſt him too far. | 
him that the lady had deſired to 


talk with him, as they ſuppoſed, 


about ſome fooliſh ſcruples ſhe ſtil} 
retained from her former principles 
and education : My father an- 
ſwered'them, that 3 2 
all three went to Myrtilla's — 
where my father delivered the 
jewels into her own hands. Myr- 
tilla was ſurpriſed at ſee 'the 
box, Which ſhe immediately | 
belonged to her ſiſter z/ but — it 
as the happy omen of her deli- 
veranee. The prieſt and 3 


adbeſs ſoon — 


the prieſt -odliged--to' return 
to the court, and the! abbeſs to w_ 
cares 6f her houſe, 

As ſoon-as my father and Ae. 
till were left w themſelves, m 
me falſe be | 
which uin now had diſguiſed bim, 
Strip, dear Myrtilla, ſaid he, let 
me perform the ſame duty to you 


which y Ly aid to me. If you 
put on th habits, -and let me 
have yours, 0 manage it 


fo that all * de well. Myrtills 


did not want a Tecond invitation 3 
an inſtant they exchanged ha- 
bite, and when my father Was 
dreſſed ia his ſiſter*s'cloaths; there 
was ſcarce any diſtinguiſhing the 
one from the other. _— 
then told him, chat there was © = 
one obſtacle to their eſcape whi 
was Lucia. She then in « few 
words - acquainted him of the ge« 
nercus part that | poor. creature bad - 
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ated, and recommended her to 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms. My 
father bad her be eaſy in that re- 
ſpe, and promiſed to ſhare iu her 
fate, After they had, to avoid 
ſuſpicion, ſtayed together for half 
an hour, or ſomewhat more, Myr. 
tilla called in Lucia, and laid the 
whole ſcheme of her eſcape be- 
fore her, telling her at the ſame 


time that now was the time for 


her making a bold - puſh for her 
freedom: My father then gave 


her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 


zeal to ſerye her, and was as good 
as his word, as the reader thall 


ſoon underſtand. - Myrtilla by this 
time was upon the utmoſt ſtretch 
of impatience to eſeape, aud after 


ſhe had tenderly embraced my 


father and Lucia, left the room, 


and without the leaſt ſuſpicion got 
clear of the convent, and went 


directly to my mother's. lodging. 


About nine at night P. le. Ci il 
returned from-court, and. 


for Lucia, enquired about ihe ſue- 


ceſs of the Engliſh father's. nega- 
tiatiag. Lucia: told him, —_ 
ceeded very well: Adding,. that 
ſhe believed it would be his own 


fault, if he did got ſucceed like» 
wiſe that very 


The impa- 
tient father then ſent Lucia back 
to prepare his miſtreſs to receive 
him, after every thing in the eon. 
vent was quiet, and all the nuns 
had gone to bed, Accordingly 


about eleven o'clock he was ad» 


mitted by the faithful Lucia, ho 
followed him into Myrtilla's cham» 
ber. A ſoon as he was entered, 
my ſarher aroſe, aud before, the 


_ prieſt; could perceive the alter ation 


he clapt a piſtol, which he bad 
bronghr along with him to his 
breaſt, telling him that if he ſpoke. 


the leaſt word he was a dead man, 


P. le Choife immediately perceiv - 


ed by the alteration of the voice 
how matters went, and as guilt is 


| The Lady's Adventures concluded. 


Melvill's, and my father in 
own cloathe, they called a coach, 


always cowardly, he fell down on 


his knees, while my. father with 


the affiſtance of Lucia bound him 
with a ſmall cord, and thruſt a 
handkerchief into his mouth, all 
which he had brought along with 
him by my mother's advice. They 
next ſearched his packets for the 
palwkey; which they got likewiſe, 
then taking the box of jewels along 
with them, they went down ſtairs, 
and by the aſſiſtance of Lucla, 


who knew every. corner of the 
houſe, they got to the outer 


te, 
which the prieſt's key likewiſe un- 


locked, then under the cover of a 


very dark nights they reached Mr 
Melvill's houſe, where my mother 


and Myrtilla had ſeſt a note for 


him to meet them at a: private 
lodging in the ſubur bs, to which 
they had removed, not thinking 
themſelves op in their old lodg » 
ings. My father then begged Mr 
Melvill, who knew the whole af. 


fair, to procure à ſuit of men's 


cloathe far Lucia, the (ill honey 
on her - nun's habit. Mr Melvil 


readily agreed to this, and when 
they were boik-equipt, ſhe in 


and drove to the place to which 


they were directed by my ma» . 


ther's note, The reader may judge 


of the mutual congratulations of | 


all parties at this happy (meetings 

All former animoſities and heats 
were forgotten, and my father 
and mother agreed to return with 


the firſt- opportunity to England: 
Which they did, and were long » 
happy in one another. As ſor 


poor Lucia, my mother carried 


her along with her like wiſe, a 


ſhe aſterwards lead a life till of 


penitence and exemplary! virtue. 
The hiſtory of that lady, wh er þ 


return to France, may be the ſub 


jet of ſome more papers from 
your conſtant reader and ſervants - 
WA Bo 4 op _ MARES: 
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at the ſame time poſleſt 


7 the E Jitor of 8.5 Adnet 
3 Muſeum. 0 ; 


£ Mettez dans vos diſcours un peu * 


modeſtie, 


e "Ou e vain for | bo chap, yous quitter 
la partie, 


| MOLLIERS. 


Hare ever been of oplnlon, bo 
{ee no good reaion ſtill to alter 


my ſentiments, that the laquacious 


part of the human race is by far 
the molt unpleaſing and diſguſtſul 
part of it. Clamour is apter to 


excite our ſurpriſe than to inſure 


our conviction, and the noiſy ora- 
tor is never the perſuaſive one. 
There is a degree of ſoftneſs in 
the tone and geſture of the ſpeak- 
er, which never fails to captivate 
the hearer ; and this mildneſs of 


voice and manner is always more is 
ſucceſsful than the loudeſt vociſe - 


ration. The renowned Cicero has 


inſiſted, that action is the firit and 
bvuly requiſite quality in an orutor. 


I agree with him that there is no- 
thing more agreeable and enticing, 
than to. behold the motions and 
movements of the body, gracefully 


keeping pace with the tongue; 
but 1 can never admit, that a 
ts his perſon imo 


ſpeaker WhO 
the fineſt poſſiole poſitions, and is 
of a dif- 
cordant and unmuſical voice, can 
ever be deemed a complete ora» 


tor. So long as he brays and be 


lows he will offend and diſplenſe, 
and his geſtures will be conſidered 
as iwitable -mimickry. On the 
cuntrary, an actor upon a country 
{tage (for we muſt divelt ourſelves 
of the idea that we are prongs, 
to à vagabond and a beggar) has 
apparently a glid an 
tongue, but mark how he 10 in · 
commoded with his arms and his 
hands. Belides, where the ideas 


are rough and coututed, and tne 


. 2 vn Femol Apia: 


tongue unmanageable, pray what 
availetb action But to return. 


voluole 


1 in à female (for this 
the kind which I am now 10 


con of) ſeldom or never fails to 


ronze: bur immediate . averſion; 


The lady who has acquired the 
| itch of diſputation, and the art of 
engrofling the whole converſation 


in whatever company ſne makes 
her appearance, is one of the moſt 
diſagreeable objects which 1 know 
of. The habit of giving her opi- 


nicn prevails over her finer feel- 
ings, and ſhe will ſeem dauntleſs 


and unabaſhed even where the 


diſcourſe ſtrays into the current of 
indeceney The charming bluſh | 


of innocence. exalted by — 
(as Thompſon exprefles in) be- 


comes utterly obliterated, and an. 
aſlurance and obltinacy of counte- 
nance. aſſumed in its ſtead. Silence 

is ſuperſeded by noiſe and bawl- 
ing, aud the baſhſul beau y is de- 


generated into temerity and bold- 
nels... You no longer perceive 


the modeſt. virtue minglad in 
her. eyes, nor the-charms.of ber 
« unaffected Whuſhes.?? In heu of 


the amiable countenance — be- 
witching features, you have the 
eye of effrontery, and the % loud 


and ſtuuborn“ of declama- 


tian. Women (or rather ladies) 


of this deſeriptiun every where 


abaund, and I would fain redden 


the cheeks which are unaceuſtomed 


to bluſh, and put to ſilence the 


tongue Which wanders aſtray. Let 
it here be noted, that I include 


under the epithets of forward and 
buld, &c. only ſuch as ſtill retain 


the appellation of yirtgous. 7 have 


vo intemion in this paper of f paints 


ing or reclaimiug the proſtitute. 


To proceed then. In this land of 


learning and letters, there is no 
woman capable of inſtructing, or 


even entertaining the other fex b 7 
diſputation : fo inferior is the 
educatiou of the one to thas ofthe | 
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tal powers of the ſexes are very 
unequal and different, and that ſo- 
lidity generally accompanies the 
male, and levity the female. How 
much therefore is the one ſuperior 
to the other 1 Fools indeed are the 
produceiof every ſoil i but as we 
have proclaimed the French na- 
tion to be lightcheaded, we there. 
by clearly infer that the ladies in 
France” are altogether mad. But 
to end the diſpute, let us give 
every female credit for what ſhe 
knows, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of her wiſdom, zud we ſhall 
ſoon diſcover, that the leaſt noiſy 
are poſſeſſed of the moſt knows 
ledge. Can there be any thing 
more infuppertable than t hear a 
half-witted lady pretend to ridi- 
cule a man of Caſe, or to 22 
berter of his doctrine by the in- 
ſurmountable argument of a laugh. 
In 'a word, the lady whoſe tongue 
takes the lend ine very companys 
and is eternally elaiming KRndred 
with wit and wiſdom; is object 
of deteiſtation and 
who las pretenſions to wrüing is 
only fit for confinement.” The 


7 


loud and loquacious-ſemale-is as 


dangerous to the community (for 
we are certainly imitative 1) as a 
mad dog. 4 
quired that indeſcribable fearleſs- 
neſs of from and intolerable volu- 
bility af tongue, ought” to be as 
vofded as u WiRe. E 
ene 


j * 


prost 


8 


atus. 


one 
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repeating my pedigree, or the 


hii 


niſtory of the anceſtors from 
Vol. III. : | 


other. Add to this, that the men» 


And ſhe who has e- 


147 
whom I am deſcended z the many 


honourable poſts they have enjoyed 
will prove their nobility, and I 
cannot ſay I have that profonnd 
reſpect for their memory as. to 
ſuppoſe a circumſtantial relation of 


either. their actions or purſuits * 


bk * 


afford you any entertains 


would 


? 


ment, bat mall confine myſelf. _.... Wſ 


perfections were the object 
miration in my own fami 
leaſt ; and before I was tw 


was univerſally allowed by all the 
women to be irreſiſtible, and was 
my relations to be a 


. 7 
. 


declared by 
prodigy of wit and underſtan 


though to ſay the truth, very 3 
pains had been taken in my edu - 


cation, for it was agreed by both 
maſters and preeeptor that . too 


1 bad 


— 1. the memory. 


European. languages, and even 


could expreſs mylelf. tolerably in 
ſome of them). and had, made the 


greateſt progreſi in French, bug 
my knowledge, in any was merely 


ſuper flelal, and I frequently found 
el 0 le 2 loſs when I 


moſt withed to fliine in company: 


indeed, to {peak truly, the only. 
real qualifications. I 2 N cen | 
boaſt, were, 10 ride gracefully and 
well, to make a beit with, judge - 
ment, and to be ſo nicely exact in 
the care and management of my 
fſtable, that my race horſes were 
celebrated through the three king» 
+. doms both for itrength and ſwitte 
ness. My father anxious to fee 
| | an, 
determined I ſhould. go. abroad, 
that I might hereafter, 'as, be 
thought, be à pattern and example 
to the reſt of the young nobility —-, 
his partiality combining thus the 
love of his child with zee for the 
/ . | * * 


me a complete fine gentlem 


. © 
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much itudy fatigued the mind; and 
ent a few words in moſt of zbe 
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—_;:: The Miſtory of Lord Warton 
future welfare of his country and thence it was” eaſy to obſ 
its improvement: when this pro- that their dreſs was of the 0 

Jject was colmmunicated to me I cheapelt kind, without either gold 
| "received it with rapture, and was or filver lace, and that their chief 
ümpatient to ſet out on the tour amuſement was ta walk win * 
of Europe as ſoon as poſſible. pipe in their mouth, Which na- Cu 
Mx equipage was ready incight tional particularities convinced me | © 


days, for as I was to travel incog- that the Dutch are miſerable, 
nito, it was my intention to be ayaricious; ſlovenly, and idle. ey 
frugal on the road, and leſs limit- Thus fully acquainted with the : 
ed in my expences when I ſtaid national character of the meu, l then l 
for any time in any \ particular wiſhed to-know ſomething of the 
plice, I took 'with me only a general diſpoſition of the Women: 

2 valet and a footman, for my ſfa- I happened to mention wy wither f 

ider thiovgtit me old enough to. be on this ſubject to one of the Y 

- maſter of my actions, and did not ſmoaking fraternity, who came to 
roneeive it to be at all neceſſary drink beer and talk politics at the 

to 'encumber me with that horrid inn; he ſeemed ſeuſible of the m 

\- animal called a tutor, as he had eonde ſcenſion I ſhewed. in entering di, 
ever looked upon them as mere into converſation with him, and | 
pedants, ' whoſe. 'conftitutional re- quitting his pipe in return for my il 
monſtiances weary, without in- politeneſs, requeſted I would ac- ka 
ſtructing their pupils. company him home for that even. 


fs. I fefolved tos my travels ing, where 1 ſhould ſee ſomething 2 


the way of Holland, therefore worthy curioſny : thongh 1 2 
Wa # the paequet with my — Phy Aim any * dle * 
ſender retinu®, and a fair wind ideas of the entertainmem 1 ſhou in 
ſoon blew us over to the firſt port meet with at the houſe of 4 man hs 
in the Low Countries z and 'as I whom L had always ſeen enyeloped P! 
knew it” moſt be impoſſible that in a cloud of tobacco, yet'a'wea» 3 

any provineial town could afford rineſs of myſelf, and a with for fe 


any thing worthy of notice, I con- ſomething to do, induced me to 0 
E deer ny way e Nopplng go" with bins. We fot on and WW 


till ! came ro Amſterdam : the ap- walked thither ; but how) great 5. 
pearanee of this city is worthy'the was my ſurpriſe to {ee him enter 8 
eLuapital of a rich republic z' but 1 the gates of a magnificent palace, 
was muck Jeſs ſtruck with he the butſide of whoſe walls were 
- _edifices than with the number and painted in different colours, and 1 
\. diverſity of the inhabitants, as within lined with beautiful Chins 
there is here, as I may ſay, a tiles, according to the cuſtom of 
fample of the people of the dif. the Dutch: this he told me was 
ſſerent nations of the univerſez his habitation : We traverſed a 
and as it is an undoubted truth, large court yard full of domeſtics, 
that a contemplative mind may and went up. a gragd marble ſtair- 
make itteF acquainted with the caſe, which led to apartments moſt 
national difpofition of a whole ſuperbly furniſtied, und which con- 
kingdom, without ever aſſocrating tained ſuxuries from every quar · 
with the inhabitants, fo'l formed ter of the globe ; the exact neat- 
a perſe ct and complete idea of the neſs with which theſe rooms were 
manners. and cuftom of the Hol. , arranged and kept in order, en- 
landers, from the obſervation made creaſed the pleaſure they gave to 
from my inn window, as from the "beholder ; the floors were 
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on, the floor. 


fore 1 this o 
tion was ſitting near the window, 


4.1 Was e in a * | 


bright an the locking-glafſes, and 
— piece of wood ſhone like 
lilver, . My friend, the ſmoaker + 
perceived my aſtoniſhment . a 


« Young ſtranger, ſaid he, the. w 


ſame neatneſs, at which you ſee 
ſo much. to wonder, is univerſal 
through Holland, for which reaſon 
it is generally ſaid, we paſs half our 
liyes in the cart of our furniture.“ 
I was going to anſwer, when he 
threw open the doors of a cabinet 
full of natural curioſities, worth 
of a ſovereign prince, and whic 
to a lover of natural hjſtory, would 
have afforded hours of  entertain- 
ment, but as 1 have neither taſte 
or judgment in that way, I can» 
didly on to you that I was tired 
to bo devine very long did. be keep 
expatiating on the different 


83 4 it contained; we quitted it 
at ee me to- 


* apartment, I had not yer 
ſeen * 


-eceive w company, (1 Was 
row L Gee 
pull of. your. 10es before you 
ente 


| 4, Prince inces who, do me the 
honodr of a vilit, are not exempt 


from this, cuſtom, . and] always 
ſubmit to it as, we 15 


peared to me ſo very ridiculoi 
that. I could d ſcarce keep my =. 
160 ies ety 1 the D 


myſelf hav ing pulled of 
0. N We entered bare-ſooted 
into the room. RE 


I did not repent my com plai- 
ſance, vg r beſtow much A 


an SY = of th part- 
nent, 1 exceeded for 5 ele- 
Pen and beauty all 1 had yet 


een ; but I had e es only to gaze 


on a young perſon, who more 
nearly reſembled a 'oddefs hau 
any mortal I had ever ſeen be. 
ject of my admira · 


ts Mie Lets 3. | 


«© This, ſaid he, i f where 1 


p- could have wilhed to pay 2, 


he idolized,—e 


| render 'Tauk conſpicuous, but 


Aa 


which ſhewed the ſmallneſs as 
delicacy of her hande, and the 
þ oy oy and: . ya of her 
to | reateſt advai 2 

en . 3 receive 2 
charmed with the Fieganee of her 
form z but when the advanced to 
meet us and threw herſelf into 
the embrace of the fat Dutchman, 


calling him her dear papa, I end 


vied him the careſſes ſhe beſtows 
ed on him, though her father, My _ 


new acquaintance preſented me to 
her, if not in a polite, at leaſt in 
a. friendly manner, and told her, 
% was 2 Eugliſhmag, 
with whom he- had lately made an 
acquaiatance : 1 told him, added 
hen that I hould be glad to foe 


him during his ſtay in 1 i 


and doubt not but you will be | 
much entertained with his convers 
ſation as I am.“ I made nat _ 
difficulty of aſſuring. the hone 
Batayian, that * I, would. - 
this permiſſion, aud wait on bo 
often ;“ bat when I endeavqured 
ro addreſs ths young lady, 27 
at a loſs for words P expreſs my- 
ſelf, and conſcious. of the very i 

diculous figure 1. made, was 

more confounded ; and though, 
ong 


viſit, was glad to make an elcape 
to my inn, after a very ſhort one 1 . 
and then learnt from my 2 


lord, that my new acquaintaneg | 


was one of the richeſt traders jj 
the United Provineęs, aud lig 
wiſe one of the States Genera 
« His High Migtutineſs, be faid, 
had been a widower ſome * 
and had only one daughter w 

« What a deteſtal 

country is this, returned L . 
there is no diſtinction of dreſi s 


ſons, of real ET 

cloathed like the 

live, ſay I, thoſe A gr. 

of the ee where. men 
4 


4 
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are ſo fond of appearing what 


they are not; that a laced coat > 
often the whole eſtate both real 


and derten of thoſe who wear it. 


= | To be rontinucd. 


On Pat eee 7 ee. 


* Conchuted from page I 21. 23 


HE mode of ane ie the 


N it may appear, is, ne- 


vertheleſs, the point worthy the 


ateſt deliberation of the farmer, 
when conſidering his farm. Many 
. farms, indeed, are tithe free 3 and 
- where: that is the caſe, the land- 
holder, no doubt, is o only. concern. 
ed, but as this cuſtom is not e. 
Ws neral, 1 ſhall give the ſentiments 
Os n author on Agritulcure to you 
Sir, on this head, and' proceed i - 
his words 'to a r of oy 
| * Spning of heſe | a 
eaking theſe lands whe 
< . are ered, (as 2 
Wo Ae 3 | phraſe * he thus 2 „ Al 
„ Well enough the 


= * ve exorbitanicy. of this tax 
5 8 lege which is not fixed 
i proportion tb any given value, 
MO. cat Frent, product, &c. but encreaſes 
regularly with bis induſtry. and 
improvements. In a word, it is a 
mmatter beyond the power of calcu- 
6  Intion, which will grow up, not 
with your riches; bur 4ctording to 
the exertions of your labouts = 
will lay violent though egal hands 
on the tenth, not 5f your rent, 
nor of your expences, but of the 
Whole of your produce, that is, of 
rent, labour, and ex] s of 
every kind. In fine, it is a tax of 
ten per cent, upon every ſhilling 
of your vur-laying, of what kind 
and fort ſoever. Avoid ſuch an 


— 


tithes, however ſimple and 


preflion as you would 70 rel 
tien ence.” 73 * 5 

So much for ihe: gathering\of 
the tithes z my author next men- 
tions a ſpecies of compound, which 


| is equally enormous and unreaſon- 


able. Where this is the common 
practice, it ſeems, the farmer, in 
taking a leaſe, earneſtly enquires 
- the general tnaniter of agreein 
with his eccleſiaſtical landlord:; 
with whom he deſires to eſtablifi 
A compact 0 tithes, Wen in pro. 
portion to the ayerage' price of 
corn, &c. tlisough: the precedi 
year but the-parſon for the. mi 
part, admiring the rich glories of 
uncertainty, abſolutely refuſes any 
ſuch bargain, and very*devautly 
tells the buſbandmin, that ſuch 
ways are againſt ihe rules of the 
church, hic dependeth on God 
ers and Þ pron re are to be 
egulated. by bis divide grace, and 
the wil of his 8 BELL. 
% Someé litile time, i fore; 


before barveſt,: ys my author) 


the prieſt rides t h eo farm, 
and holds Forth N flowing 
121 * 23 4: 2 1 
4 Farmer, this 4's an excellent 
crop l- noble erqp of 2 
truly you muſt pay 
millings an. acre for it.— Th; 
not quite 40 gay „I will 
eight \ittiogs or that. This bar. 
ley is indifferent, five ſhillings an 
acre will be about the mark.—+Ha | 
«noble crop of oats indeed! well 
beim d. lings au acre.—Theſe 
are bad' wort 1 Fill be conrented - 
with two ſhillings 4 and lixpence— 
But there ſeems to be à very fine 
field of beans ;—ay „ indeed, a 
very fine crop! ſhillings 
muſt be your tithe for hem.“ 
Thus will your ,crops be feanned, 


and the ſum total demanded with- 


Gut power of appeal,” or 


” Beſides theſe more i nd * 


: ee mentioned by my author, 


CY 


7 


* 
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__bpinien, appes bar no ſmall 


ſome fe, exotic plants ſuch as to- 


bacco, rhubarb, &c. are tithed like? 


h OTE. 11 T0803" 5 
Having made it appear, there: 
ſore, thut the farmers, &c. are 
now quite unconcerned about the 
ſubject of tithes g let us now, Sir, 
oblerve the eohdiit of the inſur- 
rents.” Allowing itte be the rabble, 

at out of their on heads, began 
theſe: commorions, it is not ealy 


wiſe: for the Lord hath need of 


to ſuppoſe, that” they who are 
leaſt affected by the'tithes, if they 


ever intended to-create a diſtur- 
dance, ſhould ſet forth the opprel. 
ſion of the tithes' for” their reaſon 
of ſo doing: as they of all others, 


ſtand in tlie gresteſt awe of the 


clergy. "Beſides," theſe meetings 
are conducted with the greateſt 
art and regularity4 # circumſtance 
never attending the frantic - and 
tumultuous proceedings of the mob, 
ben left to 'themſelves, whom 
every morn inſpires Wiih a vat iet) 
of new intentions, every one of 


which will bear the marks of the 


incongruity of its productor. 


* 


preſſions, th whieh- Britons look 
upon with the gresteſt diſdain, is 
the arbitrary alleffing of the huſ 
bandman's effefts ; or that power 
which can lay hold of his im- 
provements, and | conſequerttly 
puts an eFeQual ſtop and reſtraint 
on his induſtry z but were the pre» 
judices, which are ſo apt to enve- 


- lope the minds of mankind dif- 


peſied”; there would, in ee l 
| ſimilarity 

between this grievance, and the 
ered impoſition that grows upon 
he induſtry of our farmers, as the 


fares with the wheat, and at laſt 


overtaps it 1 as plenty is the pro- 
pereſt field for oppreſſion and im- 
poſture, and fince manufe” and 
culture have the unlucky tendency 


towards producing aud giving vi- 


0, Pune and Tithe Gathering, = 
fruit, garderi-ſtuff, beehlves, und 


Uthe French taxes and op- 


gour to weeds,” 'as well as the 
more hopeful bounties of the year. 

There are, in Ireland, accord» 
ing to the ſmalleſt computation, 


two millions, two hundred and 
feventy thouland perſons, and out 


of theſe, on a calculation, moſt fa- 
vourable to Proteſtantiſin, there 
are one million, three hundred 
thouſand Papiſts. Now, Sir, on 
the rememoring that the Papilts 


are double taxed. N . 


and ſubjeted beſides, : to: feve 
penal laws, it mutt be \confellyd; 


that the people df Ireland have no 


great reaſon to cry up. the. liberal 


ideas of the times ! . 25 | 


e the 


land-tax, Sc. Will oblig 


Popiſh gentlemen to ſtreteh t | 
the -utmolt' the rents af ther 


eſtates 1 and as it has been fluted, 


the farmers on the other hand, 
N by the clergy, are not 
40 give adequate Wages to 


their labourers, lo that the differs 
ent ſtations of men may de ſaid to 
ne upon one another's ſhoulders | 
The ſame being the 

tradeſmen, manufac 


muſt occaſion inequality and cn 


tuſion over the whale country.. 


periods, which (for reaſons better 


to be conceived than demonſtrated} \ 8 I 
have been paſſed ovér in ſilence; 


os 


col amongſt 
wers,. Ke. 


Concerning theſe. matters, appli« _ 5 
cation and remonſtrance have bm I 
made to Parliament, at ſeveral. 


Aud now, pray what more res- 


ſonable or natural method could 
they have purſued: to gain their 
pur poſe, than to render, by fre- 
quent obſtinate, and determined 


oppoſition to theſe grievance, 
their oo ters ſufficient tag · 38 


ment io attract the regard 


3 q] 
merit the conſideration of the le- 


giſlature f It is true indeed they 
have ' proceeded to outrages, but 
in reſpondent to the character of 
a civilized be 
remembered, that the loweſt 
members” of the community ste 


48 
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* 


ople ; bur let it be 1 2 


How late! 


the Holy Inquiſition in its 
ſtate of moderation ?/ unleſs m pk 
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the element that muſt be ated 
on fuch occaſions—an ele- 


ment of ſuch elaſticity, that when 


once impelled, there is no deter- 


mining the conſequences! - 


Therefore, Sir, having gone 
thus far, I would' recommend: to- 
you, and all other unprejudiced 
people that ſetting aſide clergy- 
and . patriots, with the ſame 
wiſdom that excludes phyſicians, 
cc. from juries, you would judge 
according to common reaſon, and 
common liberty of what I have 
ſet before yon. I ſhall only add, 
mat England and Ireland have 
borne, and ſtill bear a burden, 
which when introduced into Scot« 
hand, has this long while given 
riſe to ſuch a commotion, as has 


| Hberated the people from a cently 


6 of its oppreflions ! 
' Nevertheleſs, I dare Arete 
venture 20 attribute hi, to the 
liberal ideas of the inhabitants, as 
they yet bear a Chriſtian averſion 
to all thoſe who will not fall in 
with the rules of Preſbyterianiſm. 
did the flames of deſ- 
perate fanaticifm drive from ſo= 
ciety and their own country ſome 


ſew families who had the unheard 


of audacity to make it appear, that 
they harboured thoughts not quite 


conformant to the holy Paſtors 5 | 
he land By what ſhall wWe di 


tinguiſh their rage from hay of 


allowed that the Catholics outdo 


us in. Chriſtian charity, (and in- 
deed it cannot well be qtherwiſe, 
ſince they have 2 immediate and 


undoubted repreſentatine of God 


for their regulator, whereas our 
Scots parſons aſſume only the 


titular dignity of apoſtles) for 


they chaaſten every one for the 


roper foul, 


good of his own 
fiſh and i 2 


while we far more 


tereſted, ſet . fire to peoples 
houſes, — them to the ſe ves 


| . the — of. pros earth, for 
our Own Fragen. peace and — 
falvation 


Now, Sir, left 1 ſhould 
be taken for an unprincipled ca. 


vileer, and re viler at all the in. 


ſtruments of religion ; or 
who wi/het. no:good to the. Cli 
1 declare, tha. ar From thinking 
their emoluments too great, 
ſituation of the inferior pare of 
them, has always filled my bre 
with pity for their condition, and 
perhaps too little reſpect and re · 
verence fur theſe fayoured mem- 
bers of the chagchy who ſhew much 
more eager the graceful- 
neſs of Ge chr 10 4, than the 
richneſi of his grace. Theſe weighe 
8 Ng ſeated in their eaſy 
in a good warm room, 
when their hearts are filled with 


| / gladneſs, becauſe of the fat things 


>3 


of the earth, can never im; 


that many. poor ſubalterns of the 
church, (if 1 may uſe the expreſy 
Gon) can find the leaſt difficulty i in 
maintaining their families. in 4a 
decent and reſpectable manner, on 
an annual ſalary too little to be 


mentioned, earned with the riſque 
of their health, and frequently the 


ruin of their conſtitution. No: if 
they think at al} of this matter, 
they are buſy contriving how they 
may leſſeu the ſmall pittance their 
in eriors at prefent obtain,; that 


em (if poſſible) it r be more com · 
pletely ful 
the 7 of: th | ace 


it is written, 4 
5 thon eat 
2 — 


bread. —But the ſy 


one party, and * pi 


other, would ſwell. my Ake; | 
um 3 


the bulk of your whole 

therefore 1 ſhall recommend. thaw 
to the mercy and e of 0 
providence, and do ſincerely wiſh 
that the dues of the church were 


eſtabliſhed. and collected in a man- 
ner more conſiſtent with Chriſtiau 


liderty than m — 


It may be obj jected by you, Sir, 
and not Fo. reaſon; that it is 
highly neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
Papiſts with double taxes, penal. 
ties, &c. This I um ready to al- 
low, and would defire you, Sir, to 
remember, that I never propoſed 
to examine the ies of 
theſe things ; but only; the preſent 
leniency, iderality, and o 
of heart, the application of which 
epithets, to this age, brings into 
my mind. the ſtory of the wolf, 
who not content with bein 
quired by the crane, demanded” 
particular remerciment” for hls 
| kindneſs, and the title of the gen- 
tleman of W * 
hey 1. — * 
4 av, Sir, ITT EP | 
Your moſt obedient fervant, 

.. caivs' one. 
| Court of Common Senſe, het: FE 
| _ March TR „ 


rut bete 


„* r 4 7 T md N. 
As. Sen is; © branch 'of 
t ſcience that hat sa 

ed the regard of the ſenſivle and 
diſcerning in the moſt enlightened 


ages, on account of its — both 


inſtructing and plealing, I 3 to 
de excuſed in la . 

lie a ſeries Swap 
which will be found at leaſt un- 
common, if not Intereſting, 1 ſhall 
therefore, without farther apology, 


enter on my own hiſtory, and re- 


late the moſt material events that 
have 9 2 me, from the Ears 
day. 

The firſt thing] 1e " tes 

is my being, a long time fines, 
fituated on the wing of my parent, 
with four of my brethren, on a 
Large. common in Lincolnſhire, . 


drool. 


ac- imininent danger threatened, 


wa 
N 


| Fr 
that it is the general practice in 


claim. 


our hard 


Here we Uved in gion 
with, each other 

months, being carefully placed by 
my mother's. {i 1 » and 
invigorated by the warmth, of her 
body, till we ripened into full 
growth and firmneſs, and were 
capable of affilting her in the va- 


I rious employments/of her ſtatiotm. 
neſs 


We frequently enabled her te 
2 r purſuers, by runni 


ried ber aloſt in the air, when any 


* 


At length, however, Aa dreadful 


cataſtrophe happened; to my mo» 
ther, and about thirry more of her 


conipanions. . She was caught, 
with che reſt, in | ſpire of the ut> 


maſt efforts we could make ſor : 


her reſcue, inhumanly ſtripped, 
while alive, uf us her offspring, 
and then turned out, a mt Naked 
and defenceleſs, with.her-fellow- 
ſufferers, on the ſame; cammou 


5 bis reg "puthaps 
looked on a mt mays p kips- be 


e them 


that humane and polit countr 

and that many of he 2 2 
been claimed as tithes 
the piaus tribe of Dad, tu re- 
ware the pains they are at in im- 


which had been the 1 


when. lightly attacked : and ing 1 


7712 have 
ſome of _ 


the principles of huome - 


— benevolence in 
der-bearted inhabitants. 


rhe weng, N 


But to return. Myſelf and 


brerhren were violearly torn from. 
her bleeding ſides, (without, the 
leaſt regard to her moving cries | 


and writhing angoiſh) and put 


imo a baſket by an old woman, 


where we found our own ſpecies 


in the ſame ſtate of flavery 
we condoled with each other 


pitying en and expoled des 


| Enceleſs te the vaknown inſults of 


feeling barbarity. In. a ſhort time 


a 


* 


6 


99% 1 in the hands of 9 
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we were ſhut up in eloſe durance, 
and deprived of air, light, and 
water, for many days. At length 
we were huddled promiſcuouſly 
together in a large hamper, and 
put into the Stilton waggon for 
London. | e e 
On our arrival there, we were 
carried to a large dealer in our 
| ſpecies, who purchaſed us at a 


low price, and turned us into a 


rqom among thoaſands of compa- 
nions, who had arrived there be. 
fore us. Here we paſſed the 
night under various apprehenſions 
of our fate, till the approach of 
morning. which put an end to our 
econjectures, by the experience of 
ſuch horrid tortures as could not 
have been exceeded by a Nero or 
Caligula. . be 
Soon after ſun- riſing, the tyrant 
who had bought us came into our” 
apartment with a fierce counte- 
nance, accompanied with two or 
three of his myrmidons at 2 
He ſoon laid hold of ſeveral com: 
panies of us, which were ſeparate · 
ly bound up with cords, and con- 
veyed us into another room, 
where was à large fire, and a 
cauldron over it filled with bile 
ng RED TR OT nk Jha + 
apprehended we were going 
to ſuffer ſome new calamity z but 
how great was my horror, when 


my cruel maſter, with me, and 


about five hundred of my compa- 
nions in his arms, approached the 
recking vaſe, and threw it into 
the. boiling fluid that: filled it! The 
act was fo ſudden, that had it been 
in our power, we had no time to 
' reſiſt 3 therefore, as ſoon as we 
felt the piercing heat, we endea · 
voured to keep above the ſurface. 
But even this poor ſolace was 
denied us by our cruel maſter, 


Who preſſed us down in the liquor 


till it had penetrated every part of 
our frame, and nearly deſtroyed 
dur texture. Words are tov faint 


— 


+ 


{\ 


Adventures of a Pin. 


to eee e in 
this 
were almoſt reduced 0 4 jelly. 


At length, however, we were re- 


leaſed from, our torment, and 
thrown by to cool at leiſure But 


this was only a temporar y.refpire b 


from one ſuſſering yo another ; for 


iu a ſhort ſpace, of time we were 


ſeiz ed, and condemned to pals the 
night in a hot oven. Soon as we 
approached the dreadful month, 
our fine filaments began to ſhrink 

but when we were incloſed in the 


hortid cavity, our tender bodies 
were ſeorched to that degree that 


aur texture Was again almoſt de- 
ſtroyed. Our ſkius were ſhrunk, 
parched, and ſhrivelled like thoſe of 
the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, or 
the ſwarthy inhabitants who dwell 


under the torrid zone, Here we 


ſuffered the moſt- intolerable an 

uiſh, While the; piercing heat 
dried up all our fluids, and melted 
our very marrow 4. yet we found 
no end of our being, but ſtill ſurs 
vived to undergo new torments 
from another maſter. By degrees 


the heat abated, and in the Morn. 


ing, being releaſed from our cons, 
a myſelf, and'ninety-nihe 


more of my "companions, were 


diſpoſed of, as.# ſample of our co- 
lony, to an eminent ſtationer in 


Fleet. Street. On our arrival there 


we were mixed with a vaſt num. 
der of dur own ſpecies in a back 


room, where we enjoyed a longer 
reſpite from miſery than we had 


known ſince our firſt captivity. + 
At length, however, a ſtrange 
kind of a being called an Author, 
came i and with an odd mien and 
geſture, looked us over, and pur 
chaſed a ſcote of us, whom he 
took home with him to his lodg- 
ings, - Our new maſter lived in 
an unfrequented court, in an ex- 


alted region, vulgarly - called an 


uncieled garret. 


} 


artarian gulph, wherein we 


3 


a ans. on rg. ̃ Ml.... — .. ̃ ——L̃ͤ In ng Pro 
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3 


our maſter entering, 


Hers we were c 
ierrors vf heat, and red every a 


advantage that a free eireulntion 
of air could ſupply ; there being a 
great many" flures in the d 
through” which Favoniug bre 
his genitle gales, and cooling rains 
deſcended, A window towards 


Suan ost N. 


the. eaſt (whoſe fractured e . | 


proclaimed 1 ravages 
admitted a” dim, ade 
over the whole” mafiſion, 


ugh, 
threw” us 
1 in u kind of extaſy, mutter. 


ing hard ſentencet, Which we 
knew not, With « vocifervur ac 
cent, While his eyes und BS 
were rolled and thrown about in 
the moſt entravagaht attitudes and 
geſtures, We ſoon perceived o 
the floor the feattered fragment 
of many. of our ſpec 
ed, and torn igto piece=mea]. This 
greatly nlarmed me, and gare me 
the ken ſuſpicion ho 


of rorgren we webs hotly 1 


unde 
But W# had not lenk ed ww 
on the ſcene ; for oor maſter ſ. 
undound ue, and ſqueeted dur bi 
. alter 
adi | compa 
Fading wat tran -> reſt, he laid 
bim on the tak before him. Then 
with upliſted eyes, and 
of exultatiom th 
7 4 de the inſtrument of 
or bucky of fine, 


2 n * den knifs 
our of hie packer, being the wy 
thing he had now left in * 
oatened up my companion, a 

ſcraped his till no part of the 
. ſkin was left'of him, and the vey! 
ſine ys lay bare, Then n 
dreadful-inciſion-in the lower 
of his belly, he drew out his en- 


— — 


trails entire, aſter which be ſplit iutrigu 
him up the back, '3nd ſharpened 
him to. a point. Bur it happen» 
I VoL, III. 


iet, cut, bock * 
ene the fire, 


2 


narely, without 1 
onde . an Af, = 


4! ret 


that the fiſſure in his back waz 
ttle jagged, he threw him alide 
in a rage. = immediately catch- 
ed up me. 1 then ſuffered the like - 
excorlating and mu * 

tions, notwithſtanding all wy en- 
deavours th evade the . 0 of bis 
cruel knife.” Now having loſt or 


lower parts, I was meta 1 
. 


into « new 1 ng, althoug 
prived of my exiſteuce, 1 ſt 
erect in a broken phlal of black * 
liquor before him, to be © the in» 
ſtrument of raiſing him to the pit» 
_ of fame.” As the delic 

my frame and plant diſpoſition 

alle Nias, | was are 
gh his favourite ſervant, and 
employed by bim in numerous 
fices, 2. * ſeldom ta any bod 
Hut, botwlihſtsnding this, 1 Was 
ſtin far from being yy 
E 
u me 

"that 1 was almoſt 
ſeoretied';” and at ' other times, 
when he bad Tacked hie cog, of 77 
_ effeQtually for 4 new thong 


r remark, he would 

between his teeth” Ml 
periſhing. However, on 1 
whole, 1 enſoyed more eaſe than 


formerly, althodgh 1 wad gen 


tons employed on had duty, r 


s, that the 
nife was: tre 
gust. 
p bar. 
eu _newipapers, 1 25 955 re · 
lated robberies aud m hes — 
were never committe 3 i 
pans 10 the altar 15 . 


my lower p 
| vf the” 
quently wan 

PH m Saber 2 


| the tomb, who, for au t 1 He 
were in panes Tag and re- 
lated many private tranſaRions, \ 
en, gallaurries, and fete. . 
tete 9 which had ug 


* 


\ 


72 but in the addled brains 4 


employment eyer WS 1 


BY 


ma ſter. «rt 
ee alſo been of ſingular uſe 
to him in argfully endeavouring to 
rende vice ples ng, and folly ves 


nerable, j in making virtue the gb» tc 


a of ridicule, or at! leaſt to en- 
orce her Precepts. with; ſuch lage 

aor apd coolneſs, a 
maſter not to have been her 
friend. Let 
Sometimes, ndeed, 1 have pro 
moted vice without bypocriſy, in 


| K the, moſt pié ureſque 


ſceues 0 wane le ang debauci ry 
tranſacted in ſte *, brothels, v vigh 
cellars, and bagnigs, in terms beſt 
calculated to 5 licentious 
aſfions in Reale 1d, At other 
times, in the g Arad er of a learue 
ed divine, I have made commegne 
taries on the ſacred text for, hire, 
and puffed * my erudite perfur- h 
el pe with the digu 1 "oY 
Ayes of divini 95 


5 been a perfe, Prov wing 


the ſlave of this e 
who daily eb was the — 
4 procuripg, at, the expenee of 
Ne e 3 ſideration. 
| owever, bei y continua] | 
11 reduced to 934 of ineapa · 
city for geli A ervice, I one day 
changed to diſgorge à conſidera 
quantity of the, black virulent fluid 
of his horn on the fair copꝝ of 
a Nr to a * great 
This wen 


m in ſuch * 


| RY empl . 
put 


„ rage, that 
threw me _juſtan 51 out, of = 
| eaſement that, ſtoc 
him. My nature. 


open before 
Llevity. occaſion: 


ed me to make, a, low deſcent 
and 2 aua gy ee . 
451 1. Iged my. 


capuchin # 
This lady was the 9 "of 


that in 
ſelf in the 1000 of. 


an old citizen, a perfect miſer;; 


and had a fecret cotreſpondence 
with a young officer in the guards, 


whoſe © perional' ** 


evinced my A 


ble when the 


- dbventures of 6 Pin." e 


hough they gained the a 
f the daughter, were + athens | 
the ſame amiable light by the 
old gentleman, for this plain rea- 
becauſe they were appoſite 
his own. He was 3 
from a good family, was 55 
genteel, in his perſon, extre 
able in his converſation, a; man 
f tric. honour, and who deteſted | 
mean action. i He had, how. 
ever, the misfortune. to be the 
nger brother of à numerous 
. — and was to ſeek his for- 
Win! in the field of honour. 
Dorus (for. ſo 1 dall call him) 
had frequently ſeen the lady in 
of the green · boxes of Covent 
zarden. theatre, and between the 
As had employed bis time wx 
:Rually-as, to. gain entire poſi 
9 of, her Ae Her . 
received intelligence of: 
af fog took · it. into his head that 
A probably elope : — 4 
8 her returg mils 
s where ſhe had u that 
— 1 he thought proper, to 
anfine "har e 22 40 
de ire her 1 of; Aτ⏑ - 
1 days —— the paſſibility of - 
forming her dear Dorus of her 
imptiſonment 3 but in he evening, 
was folding up her ca» 
puchin, I fell out on the table be- 
fare. her, and my unexpected pre- 
ſence filled her with the — 
ifanſpart,.; She inflantly- cavched | 
1p, regarding me 2#'a valuable 
"realyr 


hand preſſing me to her lips 
with extaſy, carefully ladged me 


aſion in a private drawer for future uſe. 


Next day ſhe regueſted ſor | 
cherries, which being ſent vp. to - 
her, the employed me in conjunce_ 

tion with the jvice, to inform. her 
four charmer where: ſhe was con · 

ned, But as ſhe was foldin 

the letter, her father unexpe 
y entering, ſaw, me lying on the 


Ubley and in a ft of NR vents 


Os "I, m OT? 0; 
6 * . 


chine, aud i 


PPP ˙²˙¹-mꝛ²ͤ tů Ä 


and wn \thiyown' dy, totally nes 


28 I lay in the chrner, to ſwee 


till my upper 


ed th ſevere exclalbationd; mee 
me up, and {en me an his eb 
pocket. en 8 

The firſt uſe 1 was put to aner 
1 fell into the hands of Griptis, 


_ (my new maſter) was to diſmhe> 


rit my fair miſtreſs, This was 
a taſk greatly againſt my will to 
perform but 1 was mere mu- 
of reſiſting: 
But I had ſoon after the ſatisfac⸗ 
tion to ſind, / that the old gentle. 


man's revenge retoiled upon hits 


ſelf 3 for having both wills befc 
him, he in the heat of his pa 
threw that in Which his daughter 


was diſinherited inte the fire, and 


carefully lodged the former, in 
Which ſhe wad 
gatee, in his ſtrong box. After 


this 1 was _— red in ma 
contracts, and ſigning receipts fi 


intereſt on bonds to Towrg tradeſ⸗ 


men, at the rate of twenty per 
cent, till became unſit for uſe, 


8 *. 

Ae unt howeves;che 47560 "fonts 
coals ning to fall into the 
dripping-pany while the meat was 
roaſtitig; the 'cook tatched me 


them out, and me on the 
ſide of the fender. N kitten bein 15 


in the room, and attracted by t 
gravy that hung about me, catched 
me ng in ber Jaws; aud wirn — 


e ran imo the 
me under a 


and convey! 
| — Here e  milltibles moe 
parts were almoit tw 


deſtroyed ; but fill I ſyryived; and 
remained there” * | 
my — oecaſioned 2 gendhhi 


removal of the furffitnre, It was 


then that I was found o_ ſeult 
lon,” Who being engage 

amour Sits an lei 8 
wanted to ſend him an aſſip nation 


that very evening. After ſhe had 


e diner-doux, the left me 


1 


fon SY or TEA 


appointed ſole le. comp 


bark is greeniſh, and ſmells like 


- hart. „ 


W her Ssdeber by u peltel er 


paper: a 99 e was abſent 
in the moth "Bas ployed my» 
ſelf, for the' firſt” 85 Ty writin 

this narrative of my own. adven- 
tures, Which vou will pleaſe t to in. 
ert in your Mufeum, I am your 


2 td e at WS 
RK „ * ky I A PRs 
" 3 „ Tap Win pun 2 . 5 
„ eee 
* | 


* 


S 


A. „which throws ſome p. 
ple into yapours, affects t 


as to a themſelves either 


e ill; gives 


others che cholic' or gripes, and af. 
feQsinot a few with tremors, &cz 


while it enlivens the mind, elſes | 


the ſtomach and bowels, ad he)p 


to brace the nerves of others, 1s 


little known in regard t 
N 3 


riſing and contrary. efs 


_ though! * is almoſt uni verſa 
5 plans, or rather weub is 


| nlp or Thee. It is a ſhrub 
a very flow growth; it has a black, 


woody, irregular, branched root, 


riſes to a'fathom high, or ſomes 
whar more} the bs : of i it is of a 
5 cheſnatcoloir, y, thin, and weak, 
eyth on the ſtem, and a little 
ſrc on the extremities of the 
3 yet it is firm, and flicks 


yo the wood, and is covered 
with a very thiu rind, which Jome-. 
bark 


times looſens of itſelf, as the 
ows dry. Under the rind 


haſel-tree leaves, and has 8 vinter, 
nauſeous, and aſtringent taſte. 


- "The wood is hard and acorns 


of a greeniſu colour, e 
white; of a very offenſive 
when green; * the pitch, which 


* THE * BON, ae) | 


gion, ſy irits, and ner vet, 4 


Tea from the Chineſe o mn 4 


110 : 1 A“ 


eee 


The branches and twigs are nu- 
= irregular, lender, of dif- 
erent ſizes, but rather ſhort, and 
have none of thoſe rinds which de- 
note the annual increaſe of other 
trees and ſhrubs. Its leaves are 
very thick ſet, without any regu- 
larity, on ſhort, fat, green foot- 
 Nelks, roundiſh and ſmooth on the 
— back, but hollow and 1 
eompreſſed.— The leaves are in 


ſubſtance like thoſe of — Morella ſas 
_ cherryqree, in ſhape, coloux,.agd . 
ſize, when. 4 z but when f | 
meter, not unlike 1 wild roſes. 


young and tender, they rn 
lere in colour) the Shind 

with red berries, called Euonymus. 
The larger leaves are two. incbgs 
long, and one broad, or but lit 

* Jeſs: from a ſmall beginning they 
become r,undiſh and broader, a 
then taper into aſhatp Winz. Some 
are of an oval ſhape. 1 


dent, and irregularly und 


len grhways, depreſſed in he pe 
der with the extremeties. rolled 
E wards ; they are {month on 

th ſides 


, of a dirty g . _ 
ſomewhat lighter + tho 
ing. 1 


1 the. neryes 
ett much, leays man bog lb 
re {ide ; 


nd furrows ori the oppo 
| they are ſerrated or indented, the 
teeth being 4 lirfle ben ea 4. a 
tuſe, and 10 cloſe together, but e 
of different ſizes ; they bave' one 
very conſpicuous nerye in tle mid- 
de, which js anſwered by a deep 


furrow on the other: ſide. Every 
leaf is l peek, Hide. in 
five, ſix, fin tranf Verie j 


tibs'of different.) Near 2, and bent 
backwards near the. edges: and 
ſome "ſmaller 'yeing that run * tþ 


tween the tranſyerl a be > oh 
The freſh leaves are a ringent 


and bitteriſh, but not nauſeous, an 
hbve no ſmell, They differ in 


1bſtance, ſize, and'ſhape, accord- 
Ke to their FRG ſituation, ang * 


nature, of the ſoil at which dbey 
aws Their quabty ia narcotic 
. that. if they are drank green or 
freſh gathered, they would affect 
Fo body, 2 the ala ge 


They have lijtle. ſmell, and are 
compoſed of ſix round hollow 


which from a lender. begin, 
ba ſenſibly. grow larger, and 


= 


4 laggon, which ſer ve inſtead of 


y five. or ſix, of ſmall. 5 


Theſe flowers — 


reſt. ; and they have a very diſa: 
goo bitteriſh t — which 
This flower contains many 
White and very ſmall ſtamina, like 
thoſe of the roſe above -· mention - 

eh 5 yellow heads ſhaped like 


heart and theſe flowers are 
ſucceeded. by great plenty of fruit, 


Yhich, ig unicapſular, bicapſular, 
more. 8 tricapſular, 

et 
nu, Me Palma Chriſti, compoſed 
of three round capſulz of the big» 


nely o ws plumbs, grown toge» 


on footeſtalk, as 


AEDT def Aiſineriſhed by 
etty deep partitions. Each 
of Tae eapſulaʒ roptajs a * | 


nut and ſeed. is 5 


The nut is almoſt — on — | 
1 val. and is covered with a 


5 ſtanding on ſtalkz an inen 


an uncertain number, com- 


growing till ate in the Winter 
one. or two gf them are generall7 
g ſhrunk,. and fall far. ort of 

q largeneſs and beauty of. the 


iefly affect 3 the tongue · 


yeſſels of. the Reci- - 


wy ww a4 Worden nr 2e 8 


nf . ß» 


of this ſhrub; is to put & ſeed 
| le], containing between fix and 


after that it 
and 


— dete of branches and tu 
hoot out cher ud mern 
. ous than before. TS. TIS 
The method of gattering the 


which 


thin, har diſh, che ſuut co- 
loured ſhell, — A _— 
kernel, as firm as that of 2 

berd: it at -firſt taſtes . 
though not very agreeable z but it 
ſoon grows rougher and bitter, 
like that of the cherry feeds, mak- 
ing one ſpit plentifully ; yet, 


though theſe kernels contain much 
oil, and are very nauſeuus, when 


they fall down into the throat, 
the n toſte ee off 
quickly. Wh 2 TOE, 

The method of min 1 4 


twelve ſeeds into one hole about 
five inches deep, and at ſurh a 
dütance, as when _ come to 


grow up and ſpread, they may 


not run ſo cloſe as to the 
plucking off their leaves. They 


— fat ſoilz and 


the leaves ſhould never be g- 
thered bears the | buſh is three 
years old. lu ſeven years time 
it riſes to about à man's height; 
2 ver ſſowly 

__ but leaves 2 there» 
fore they em theſe old ones down 
to the ſtem nud by that means 


7 8. * «4+ 


leaves i. one hy one, 
ſhould be torn. Nees 
ing begins at the middle of the ſirit 


moon, immediately before the 


vernal equinox. Theſe leaves are 
ſcarce fully opened, being only of 


two or three days growth : but 
they are ted the beſt, ſetch 
tune beſt and are called the 


price, 
Flower of Tea, but by the Chi- 


neſe _ Bui, or Bohea-Thea; 1 


the ſecond ga 

about à month 3 
is often ſold ſor the firſt, 2 
hy thoſe that pick out, and ſepa- 
rate the ſmaller and moſt' tender 


leaves of this growth. The laſt 


tity . into 


vel» dried, tbe roaſter 


ed, and the 


= gat — are leaned? into 
three- — claſſes, accordin geo 
their ſize CY zre ſold 
accordingly. The 0 
is of the 
third, or yoo er fort; and it is of 
this ſorr that the nn 1 25 


natives drink. 


After the leaves are gathered, 
they are, the ſame day, carried 
to the work-houſe, and roatted_ 


over a flow fire in an iron pan, 


und that they * thoroughly 

eeps them con- 
ſtantly ſtirring with his hands, 
Then takes. them out with a ſhovel 
like a fan, and commits them to 


the rollets, who roll them with 


the palms of their hands in ſmall 
parcels, till .are equally cools 
9 and 
eeniſh juice is quite diſcharged, 
Et, they are roaſted and rolled 
a ſecund and third wes fs it u, 
and then they are poured u 
mat, and ſorted a — 4 
into different claſſes according to 
their 3, and thoſe that are 
leſs curled. or burat are taken, 
oute 
"As ſoon an b this 3 Tex in 
cold and ſorted, the Chineſe 
x it into boxes of coarſe tin, in- 
cloſed in wooden cheſts, and care- _ 


hey fully ſtopped in all the clefts with 


per erve the Tea from the 
Na of the air. Theſe boxes, 
tubs, or cheſts contain about one 
hundred and twelve pounds 
and are the ſame in which the 


India company import their Tea, 


It is commonly ſaid, that the 
Dach were the 
Tea into Europe, about the year 
for which they exchanged 
dried ſage with the Chineſe 2 dd 
though the Engliſh did certainly, 
about the ſame time, gain a 
ledge of this ſhrub z we do got find 
that he government tpok any cag. 
nizance of it till the reffloration, 


| importers of 


e 


1 
4 
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When in $666; 8 eight 
pence per gallon was laid on the 
liquor made and ſold in all coffee 
houſes, attended with the ineon · 
venience of an exciſe officer's ſur - 
vey, who was not obliged to ate 

| tend above twice a day. 

Not only China, but Japan, and 
Siam are fruitful in this ſhrub. 
Aud the e mne is moſt eſteem. 
ed for its fine, clear, green colour; 

fmaller leaf, and more ene 
ſmell; e a 
e Tea e impdfred 
amongft us, is only of two ſorts; 
Green and Bohen, fo firſt the Tus 
ropeans moſtly uſed the green: but 
ſince the Japan trade is loſt, and 
we have traded moſt with the 
Chineſe, who, when they are 


weak, chiefly confine themſelves 


to Bohea, and aſcribe to ir a ſin- 
gular virtue of healing, and pre- 
venting diſeaſes, and applaud it as 


the balſam of dite to the human 


machine, we have introduced the 
uſe of Bohea- tea very much,thungly cat 
Green tea is ſtill the favourite of 


| — , and perſons of big 


The Chineſe Bohea is eiſtin» 


guiſhed by the names of Pekoe, 
and Common. — The Pekoe 


ie a very ſmall black leaf, and has 


many ſmall white flowers mixt 
with it. It has the moſt pleafant 
and delicate flavour, its liquor is 
not of ſo deep a tincture as the 


others, and it creams briſkly when 


poured out. The water muſt ſtand 


| on it a conſiderable time to draw 


cout its virtue, and it will bear 
four or five ſundry waters. 
ſort of Tea improves by keeping. 
The Congo is of a larger leaf, 
and à deeper brown. 


Whole ſtrength of the Tea will be 
drawn out at once, fo that the 
beſt way to have fine tea, is to 


mix theſe together in equal your! 


VE 


This 


If yon do 
not pour off the water quickly, the 


— of 5 


tities The Common Bohes is 
blacker and larger leaved than ei. 
ther of the former, and ſmells and 
teſtes more faint, and not unlike 
dried hay. It gives the deepeſt 
tincture, and \two'or three watery 
draw out its whole ftreagth. 
Green Tea is altere. 
the names of Hyſſon, yſow ( N 


called from Nr Hyſſon, a A we 


Eaft-India merchant, that firſt ims 


ported it) imperial, common, and 


_ ordinary.—The Hyſſon-tea has 3 


ſmaller, harder, and more curled 


leaf than the common Green, it is 
of a more blue colour, taſtes criſp 


in the mouth when —— and 
"when ſpit 


afterwards looks 
out ; and though it ſcarce +tincs 


tures the water with a pale green 
neſs, when ſtrongeſt, it is of 4 
Its virtue 


molt delicious flavour. 
js known by the clear blue een 


of its leaves, or more certainly by 
letting a cupful of its liquor: ſtand 


— . then, if its colour deli» 

e'imell,: and bitteriſh taft@ con- 
tinue, it is good but if * theſe; or 
any of them be impaired,” the Tes 
is old, and Joſt 


waters} and requires not ſo much 
Tea, au any other ſort, to the 
ſame quantity of water.. 

Imperial Green-tea is 


lighter: „ than Hyſſon, has & 
more Fas large, and looſs- leaf 
than any 
pay pleaſant 'to the ſmell, bur 
has the faimeſt taſte of all green 


rea, Two waters will draw o_ 64 


its ſtrength, becauſe-it is the 1 
eſt, and irs 1 looſeſt 


abi others. 1 


— is of 4 
better fort; un leſſer leaf £ 
the imperial, is of a darker 2 


colour, rougher, und more uſtrin- 
gent to the taſte; and on bear 
111 or four waters e e 


* 5 * 


* — 


of its virtue, 
—This Ten wil — or five" 


in 
the eye, criſp in the mouth; of a 


other green tes, aud i“ 


wWherea if th 


are out of the force o 


| onen 1 of a 
darker (or, if very * of a 
light ; whitiſh,, green) colour:; nei- 
ther ſo pleaſant to. the taſte nor 


ſmell as the common, Ne 1 . 
8 in their paſſage from the ſun, una. 


bear ſo n. Wan 


9 5 
PH 9 
17.4 4 : 
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AN, ESSAY. ON. Jnr, 


Wins God. nad * into 

that illuſtrious globe 
of . the — every dark orb in 
the new created ſyſtem was ſo ib 


luminated as to exbibit to its ſu- 


ture inhabitants the vaſt variety 
of entertaining wonder, with 
which the creation was te be re- 
pleniſſied. A 


„Light, indeed, according. . 


Moſaic account, exiſted antecedent 


to the ereation of the ſun; and the 


yet imperfect world, without that 
bright! enjoyed an alter- 


nate ſuoceſſion of day and, night. — 


God himſelf enli it; his 
ſpirit; moved upon — the 
chaotic. maſs, aud % divided the 


light from:the darkneſs. 31g” 4 | 


When theſe divine beams were 
ſuſpended, the ſame almighty power 
Was pleaſed to ſupply their want 
by lixing the ſor in oor mighty 
void to give the earth; 
had been 
left in / i — .rayleſs (tate, 
our very eyes would have been 
but a uſeleſs ornament; and all the 
beauties about us for "vr buried 


in eternal night. wn 
But in obedience to e 
mand, the folar rays ſtream ſwiſt · 
ly from. their - fountain, 
5 conſtant 


of rolling world : their nd · 
tion is i ſwift, and their quantity 
of matter ſo that when 
they come within the ſphere, t 

0 e 5 


555 , Efoy on Lights. : * 


animati 


* 
from the gales and ſtorms, 


well obſerved in Lord Howard 


attraction ; otherwiſe they would 
actually move about her with a 
compound motion, and. e 
parpemual ſunſhine... 

Many of theſe rambling en 


voidably miſs our world, travel an 
from ſyſtem to ſyſtem, and loſe 
themſelves in the pathleſs regions 
of empty ſpace : but bera w—_ 


neyer ſiream in vain? 
4 ready, obſequious — 


very object, fly to ug. 
SR pleaſantly entertain 


us every moment with the qa» 
dearing e ache the gay Crean. | 
. ir LITE K 8 * 
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TO: wave — 
1 ations: by whict-it-might be 
demonſtrated that the Minde uu 
wiſe.contrivance grain net nes 5 
architect of the univerſe i f 
confine my preſent obfervationtod | 
their uſefulnefs'to the- world.! 
+80 great' is their uſd and! of 


ſuch adſolute · noceſſity are: they tot 


the ſalubrity of the atmoſphere, 
that all the world would be po- 
ſoned without | thoſe ©.agitativas? 
thereof. For 42 we are made 
ſenſible, from dailyi experience, 
how putrid, fetid, and unſit ſur re- 
ſpiration, as well as health end 
pleaſure, a ſtagnating/ — 
— 5. 
' whole maſs of alr and vapoỹ www 
always at reſt; ;and-without- - 
tion, inſtead of vefreſming and 
it would ſuffocate and 
the world; ' whereus the 
commotions it receives 


poiſon 


it pure and healthful· Hence it 


voyage te Conſtantinople, that at 
Vienna * have frequent winds, 


: 
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ws Oger, tn vnd, Clouds, and kn. 


© Which if they ceaſe long in ſum» 

mer, the 
And it is prebable, that from 
ſome ſuch commotions of the air 
that the plague immediately ceaſes 
at Grand Cairo, as ſoon as the 

Nile begins to overflow, © 
I beſe ventilations are alſo ne- 
ceflary for the pleaſure of the in- 
habirants of the terraqueous globe. 
Without the gentle breezes that 
fan us in the heat of ſummer, even 
in this our temperate -zone, men 
are ſcarce able to perform the la · 
dours of their calling, vr not with⸗ 
out danger of health and life ;* as 
might be exemplified on that re- 
markable hot day the 8th of July 


hot, and luffocating, by reaſon 


there was no wind Rirring, thab 
divers perſons died, and others 
were in great da:«zer of death in 
their harveſt work. But: elpegl- 
cially, witnets the perpetual gales 
which throughout: the whole feat 
do fan the torrid zone, and make 
that climate an bealthful and pleas 


ſant habitation, which otherwiſe 


would ſcarce. be habitahle. 
To theſe, we might add their 
great uſe in various engines, and 
various buſineſſes. By theſe, men 
are tranſported to the farthieſt diſ- 
tant regions of the world. And 
in particular We ougl.t to pay a 
ſpecial regard to the providential 
diſpoſitions of the ſe metevrs, which. 
_ ſupply us with general and coaſt- 
ivg trade winds, the {2a and the 
land breezes i the one ler ving to. 


carry the mariner long voyages 


from eaſt to ve ſt i the other ſerve 
ing to waft: him to particular 
places i the one ſerving tu carry 

him into his harbour, the other tu 
briag him out. 


an 


Hut not to dwell too long on chis 
meteor, which ſerves in many o- 


* 


gue often enſues. 


; 


ther particulars to the pole 
and conveniencies of life; let ut 


proceed to the other meteors, 


Clouds and Rain, which we. ſhall 
find no leſy uſeful : as is manifeit 
in the refreſhi | 
which the cluuds afford, and the 
fertile dews and ſhowers, which 
they pour down on the trees aud 


plants, which would langu:th and 


die With perpetual drought, but 
are hereby made verdant and 
flouriſhing, gay, and ornamental; 
ſo that, as the Pſalmiſt ſiys, % Thi 

little hillsrrejoice on every ſide, 
and the valleys ſhout for joy, they 
alſo ſing.“ And if to theſe uſes 
we ſhould add the origin of founs» 


_ tains and rivers, to vapuurs*and 
rains as ſome of the mott eminent 


philoſophers have done, we ſhould 
have another inſtance of the great 
uſe and bene ſit of that meteor. 


Nou, if. we reflect upon this 
neceſſary appendage of the terra | 
queous globe, the atmoſphere, aud 


its great convenience io the whole 


and in 4 word that it anſweretu 


all the ends and purpoſes hat ws 
can ſuppoſe there can be for ſuch 


an appendage : who can but oπ] 


this ca be the contrivance, the 
work of the. great Creator? W hd 
would ever ſay or imagine ſuch a 
body, g ſo different from the globe 


it ſerves, could be made by chance; 


or be adapted ſo exactly to alt 


thoſe: forementioned« grund ends, 
by any other efficient than by the 


power and wiſdom: of the infinite 


from fo noble a werky readily 20 


knowledge the workmans and as. 
eaſily conclude the atmoſphere tu 
be made by Godz/as any pnoutnas 
tie in{trument,: wrought »by gies 


by man + = 
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pleaſant ſhades; 


during which great 


YL - 


n 3 N 
A Contift Ha of Man, | | 
dition upon which « ſtop was put 
to the ceremony, and the congre- 
Feber being greatly diſappointed, 
T.; Oo T $ 


. 4 
- , 


Miracle of the Skull, a pleaſant 
VVV 


1 men dioging's grave in 


L a church-yard, at Macon, 
upon the river Seine, found a ſkull, 


which they threw. upon the grals | 
by them, with the common uncon - 


cern. of grave- diggers;; but ſoon 
after, perceiving it to ſtir, they 
they ran to the curate of the pa- 
riſh, and told hira what they had 
ſeen. | The ſuperſtitious curate 
immediately ſuppoſed it was the 
ſkull of ſome ſaint, that had been 
buried in that place, and therefore 
poſted thither, where to his great 


| ſurprize and joy, he found the 


ſcull ſtill moving, upon which he 
cried out a miracle! a miracle! 


and reſolved to have the precious 


relict depoſited in his church irh 
all proper ceremonies ; for which 
purpoſe, he ſent. in for an for a 


conſecrated diſh, a cho, and holy 
watef, his ſurplice, ſtole, and cap, 
ordered all the bells to be rung, 
and ſent to give notice of the joy- 


ful news to the pariſhioners, who 


thronged in crowds to the place. 
Then hie had the ſkull placed in 
the conſecrated diſh, and being 
covered with a napkin, it was Care 
ried to the church in proceſſion ; 
bates aroſe 
among the piriſhioners, every one 
inſiſting that ſomeof their family bad 
been buried in age” van in order 
that * ume to them- 
ſelves the honour of having a ſaint 
in their family. Upon their arri · 
val at the church, the ſkull was 
placed of the high altar, and a 
Te Deum was begun but when. 
they came” to the verſe Te per 
Orbem Terrarum, a mole unluckily 
crawling out of the ſkull, diſco« 
vered the ſecret cauſe of its mo- 
Vor. III. 


by orators, poets, and pfyſiogno- 


tion of it, which belongs to the 
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EXT to the bab, the eye * 


| N demands our particular at- 


tention as one of the nobleſt oraas - 
ments, and of the moſt uſeful 
members of the human body, In 


is ſtructure and wonderful pro- 
perties are manifeſted the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the divine Creator. 


The lituation of this member is 
bappily contrived as to provide 
for its ſecurity, at the ſame time 
that it is made to be the chief or- 
nament of the face, —remove it 
either higher or lower, let it be 

4 , JIE > 2 ke %e:t# 7 
more protubèrant, or ſink it geep- 


+ er into the head, and you dEſtroy 
its effect as an Kn ent, Whiſe 


you expoſe it to "accidents, from — 
which it is*at preſent guarded, .. 


Of the beauty and powers of 


the eye, fo much has been written 


miſts, that we may with great pro- 
priety reſer to their works, and  _ 
pfoceed to that particular delinea* 7 E | 


Natural Hiſtory of Man, 


In the firſt place, We wiſh to | 
confirm our aſſertion, that th 8 


ſituation of the eyes is the b 


7 


ö 

N 

| 

calculated for their fecurity and | 
defence. o 
For this purpoſe, they are ſunk; | 

| 


into convenient vallies, and are 


encompaſſed by prominent paſts, 9" 


which ſerve as ſtrong rampafts, 


to prevent external injuries, from 


accidental cauſes, By the projece 
tion of the forchead and of the 


164 
cheek bones, all blows deſcending ö 


4 


. 


or aſcending obliquely, are warded 
off, anc HEL re likewiſe defen- 
ded againſt t 


F 
> « 


ſtrokes of any flat 
or broad bodies; ſo that any ma- 
terial injury done to the eyes muſt 
be directiy contrived and aimed 
at them: thus we obſerve, that 
the hand muſt be clenched, and the 


joints of the ”: projected in 


fiahting, to make a miſchievous 
aſſault upon this delicate member. 
Not leſs admirable is the contri - 


vance of the eye-brows, to pre- 


vent inconveniencies of à painful 
and troubleſome nature, though of 
lefs conſequence than the violences 
from which they are guarded by 
the nobler parts juſt mentioned. 


Were it not for the eye-brows, 


uſt, or ſweat, or loofe hairs fal- 
ling from the head, would expoſe 


tne eyes to numberleſs minuter 
accidents, which would interrupt 


their operations. Their eyelids 


and eye-laſhes have likewiſe their glob 


ſhare in the ſecurity and defence 


of the eyes; not only protecting 
them, in an immoveable ſtate a» 
gainſt any troubleſome inſect that 
might otherwiſe ſettle upon the 


chryſtalline parts, but when in mo- 
tion, acting as a fan effectually to 


keep them off, yet notwithſtanding 


| theſe barriers, we all know the 


painful fenſation which ariſes from 


ay ſmall particle of matter fix- 


ing upon the cornea; ſeldom as 
this happens, it affords the moſt 
ſtriking proof of the ſecurity and 


defence provided for by the 2 
2e 


Tids and eye-laſhes ; but they like 
wiſe prevent the bad effects of 
too glaring a light, by caſting a 
neceflary ſhade, over the eyes, 


and laſtly, they protect them from 
all external injuries during the 
time of ſleep, as well as render 
that ſleep ſound and refreſhing to 
nature, by drawing their delicate 


curtaias and excluding all light, 


J 


Obſeryations end Remarks upon Health, = 
The . outward coat of the eye be- 


ing pellucid, to tranſmit the light, 
if the eyes were always to re- 
main open, they would grow dr 

and ſhrink, and conſequently loſe 
their luſtre, therefure the frequent 


winking of the eye lids bas this 


peculiar uſe, a moiſture, by this 


motion, is ſeparated from them by 
_ glandules, contrived for that pur« 
poſe, with which they new. var» | 
niſh the eyes, and likewiſe wipe 
off any filth that might otherwile | 
adhere to them; and leſt they 


ſhould hinder the ſight, this motion 

of the eye-lids is performed with 

amazing celerity, _ N 
The next ſubject of admiration 


is the ball of the eye, the ſubſtance 
of its exterior membrane being ſo 
tough and ſtrong, that it is diffi. 


cult to make a puncture in it ; it 
is likewiſe ſo flippery that it 
eludes the touch, and even abates 


the force of a blow, to which its 


globular form alſo contributes. 
And as the direction of the body 


in walking, and all its other exer. 
ciſes depends upon the eyes, they 


are neceſſarily expoſed to the air, 
and to every inclemency of wen- 


ther; for which reaſon, to guard 


them againſt the effects of cold, 
the kind author of nature, has 
ſeated them in a bed of fat, and as 
this is conſtantly warm, while life 
remains, they are by far lefs ſen- 
ſible of cold than any other part 
of the 'human frame. 1 > 


To be continued. 


Obſtroations and Remarks npon 

Health, addreſſed to the Editor 
of the Berwick Muſeum, 
BOY — — * 8 5 Re 


SIR EE ings 
Ob have taken ſome pains to 
inſtru and pleaſe the public; 


I return you thanks for the ſhare [ 


ment, pain, or mole 


have had in your monthly enter- 
tainment z were I able to commu- 
nicate any thing to you that might 
further your deſign, and prove 
worthy of your acceptance, from 
2 principle of gratitude I ſhould 
thearfully do it, I ſhall make my 
firſt attempt in offering at ſome» 
thing relating to the health of the 
human body :z—A bleſſing not only 
great and valuable in itfelf, but is 


what gives a peculiar reliſh to our 
other enjoyments of life, which 


without this, in a great meaſure, 
would prove inſipid and unſavoury. 


What is honour and fame, riches 


or grandeur, friends, food, or rai- 
ment, &c. to the weak and lan- 
guiſhing, the ſick, pained, and op- 
preſſed patient? All comparatives 
ly are of little account. 

Health is (or does conſiſt in) a 


free, eaſy, and perfect enjoyment 


of all the faculties of the mind and 
body, with a due performance of 
all the vital, natural, and animal 
functions, without any impe di- 
tion. It 
does conſiſt in an equal motion of 
the fluids, and an equal reſiſtance 
of the ſolids in every part. The 


fluids are faid to be equally moved 


when they make no greater im- 
petus upon one part than, another ; 
the reſiſtance of the ſolids may be 


ſaid to be equal when they preſs 


the liquids on every ſide, ſo as to 
cauſe no ſenſation of pain. It 
ſeems to be a circumſtance abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to a full enjoy- 


ment of health, that all the com- 


ponent particles of the chyle, 


blood, and other fluids remain uni- 


formly and exquiſitely mixed, ſo 


that none of their parts may flow 


by themſelves. Were the ſaline 


parts to ſeparate from oily, the 
{mall veſſels would be deſtroyed b 

their corroding quality z the oils 
by themfelves would render the 
parts they. poſſeſs inacceſſible to 
the aqueous fluids, and the water 
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alone would deſert all the larger 


_ arteries and veins, and eſcape into 


the ſmaller veflels. Health, in 
ſhort, is a right exerciſe of the fe. 
veral actions of the ſolids and 
fluids according to the effabliſhed 
laws of nature, whereby the blood, 


with the other circulating juices 


are carried through their reſpec - 


tive veſſels, the ſeveral ſecretions 


are made in due proportions, and 
the excrements expelled 'by their 


different emunQories in their pro- 


per ſeaſons, without obſtruction. 
Perfect life is Health, the abo- 
lition of life is death, and life jn. 


jured is diſeaſe,” Galen has 6bſer- 
ved we uſe the word Health, with 


ſome degree of latitude: perhaps 


few perions can be ſaid to be per- 
fectly in health, but we uſually ſay 


they are in health, when they 
have no particular complaints, and 
are able comfortably to diſcharge 


the common offices of liſe. Indeed 


without ſome meaſure of health, 
we can be neither agreeable ty 
ourſelves, nor uſeful to our friends; 
— We can neither reliſh the bleſ⸗ 
ſings of Divine Providente uttend- 
ing us in this life, nor acquit out- 
ſelves of the ſeveral dities'we' 
owe to God and our neighbour. 


Theſe confſderations induced Mr" 
Cowley to confider Healtli'as' 


© 83 ores 3 


e The ſalt of life which bes to alt 
7 


# 


A reliſ give: 1 6. 
Its ſtanding pleaſure and intrinſip 

wealth e* oO | 016 28 
The body's virtue, ang the ſoul'y 
gr good fortune. Wee 


„ 130 3 


Health was deifled by the anciente, 


both Greeks and Romany, the lat, 


ter | erected à temple to her in 


their capital city, where ſhe had” 
divine honours paid her, under 
the name of Salus, and was ſuppo - 
ſe to haye been the daughter or 
Eſculapius. 


may * allude in the follows 


To this Dr. Garth 


| 
1 
: 
. 
| 
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ing beautiful ml. Ane, of 
Health 394 +: . 


4e Hail 7 l thou 
propitious power, 
Whoſe bleflings . mortals next to 
| life implore ; | | 
Such graces in your heavenly eyes 
ö PPE, ' 
That cottages are courts when 
vou are there. 
Mankind, as you vouchſafe to ſmile 
or frown, 
Find baked in chains, or anguiſh in 
2 cr OW n. | 
Win and temperance do 
largely contribute to health, In 
order fo enjoy and. continue 8 
| bleſſing, 2 late writer Fang hots 
this good advice=— 1715 


60 Let ſupper little be aud light : 45 


But none makes phe the ol 5 


T night.“ 2 wy 20! 
The late Dr- Cheyne hath 50g 
Ae ved, that to die martyrs to 
ne: and wantomnneſs is equally. 
| heneath the dignity ef human nas 
ture, and, contrary to the homage 
| we owe to the Authar of our be- 
ing. Thoſe - Who wilfully tranſ- 
greſs ſelf-evident rules of health 
are guilty of great ingratitude to 
God, in thus lighting and deſpiſ- 
ing the nobleſt temporal gift he 
can beſtow upon man. This con- 
duct in a rational creature does 
alſo incur great guilt upon other 
accounts, it being a treacheropy 
forſaking the poſt Divine Pro- 
vidence hath placed a man iu, and 
rendering, himſelf. incapable of 
wering the evident deflans, of; ; 
God's providence over him in the: 
world.” 
I think it is eines Cad! of 
the emperor Auguſtus, that for 
his health he every year uſed the 
daf, wy month ne e a n 


1 


every week he faſted a day, and 

every day he walked an hour. 
Some have obſerved that a 

healthful body at full growth. does 


ordinarily weigh. about two pounds | 


and a half averdupois leſs in the 
ſummer than in the winter ſeaſon, 
which is owing to the cold leſſens 


ing perſpiration, and the beat in 
ſummer increaſing it. 


> + I 


The chief end of all boch lag 
in the art of phy ſic, is to reſtore 


health to the ſick; and practice js 
that part of the ſcience of ꝓhyſe 


which teaches how to find out. by, 
undoubted natural ſigns in the, pay 
tient, w ben there is a diſea 

what that diſeaſe is, —in wh 
Woo = whether in its beginning, 
height, or declenſion ;—and by 


| x wht method and means this. dile 
. eaſe may be Sa * and beak 


reſtored... W 
| Let thoſe. who. enjoy this far 
your be thankful for it, and ſhew. a 
becoming concexh to improve it ; 
anſwerable to their better ability, 
they ſhould de more than others 
both in (Feligios and focisl- lifes. 
Such ſhould not be. willingly wants: 
ing in any nown- inſtance of — 
to God, their neighbour, and 
n ſuch as aer 
under diſorders in the fleeti 
frame, leck relief in the uſe of 
lawful means which Divine Pro» 
vidence bath put Within their 
power; at the ſame time looking 


to the God of nature as tho: e | 
1 


. + 
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Phyſician, far ſucceſs. | 
4 am, Sir, yours, 
41:13 wg 
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Remarks o Ss ancient „rden 
Government and. Cuſtoms; * \ 


| Tur antient Egyptians were 


not only famous for the in. 
vention of arts and ſciences, but 
are ren by re e 


e 


| 
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to be the firſt who underſtood the for though they, paid theſe fine 


true nature of government Dio. 


dorus Siculus informs us, that al- 
though their government was mo- 
narchial and hereditary; it differed 


monarchies, and that their kings: 


were more. ſtrictly ubliged to obey: 
the laws. ' $00 7 1 8 55 4 BE e 

Not only flaves- and forgigners 
were prohibited to attend about 
their perſons 3 but men of the molt 


diſtinguiſhed birth, edueation, and 


abilities, were always choſen far 
that oſſice, in order to inſtil ge- 
nerous ſentimeats into their minds, 
and check them in their extrava- 
vaganeies; Which litile upſtarta- 
could not take the liberty of do- 
ing i for it ſeldom happens that 
kings indulge themſelves in any 
vicious exceſſes, unleſs the miniſ- 
ters or favourites encourage them 
in their irregularities and paſſions. 
The kings of Egypt were ſo far 


from complaining of theſe re- 
ſtr.ints upon them, that they did 


not look upon it as any affront 0 
be ſtinted both in quality and 
quantity of their estables and 


drinkables. Nay, inſtead of be- 


ivg allowed by law to range 
abroad in purſuit of unlawfulſplea- 
ſures, even the times of lying with 
their own queens were preicribed: 
to them tt od he ef heal, 
However, theſe Egyptian mo- 
hs were allowed a little flat. 
tery, like other kings j for it was 
the particular buſineſs of the high 
prieſt, in the midſt of their divine 
ſervice, not only to pray for his 
Egyptian mbjeſty, but likewiſe to 
enter inte a long detail of hiv 
royal virtues : taleing particular 
notice that he was a moſt gracious 
and religious king, mild in his go- 
vernment, juſt in all his actions, a 
perfect maſter uf his paſſions, &c. 
But the high prieſts of that age 
were not ſa fulſome in their pane- 
gyricks as ſome of modern date; 


compliments to all princes, whes 
ther they deſerved them or not, 
it was with a glorious intention of 
exciting them to the practice of 
virtue, and in order to difſuade 
them from vice. Fhey took the! 
liberty of putting them in mind 


ati the ſame time, of the faults ande 


miſcarriages, which kings are ca» 
pable of committing. To do this 
with the more decency, they al- 
ways ſuppoſed that it was owing? 
either to ignorante or miſinforma- 


tion z an | 
0 


all miniſters, who gave their royal 
maſters ill advice, or concealed the 
truth from hen :- 
"But amongſt all the Egypti, 
cuſtoms, the moſt remarkable were 
their funeral ceremonies. In moſt 
other countries, and particular] 
in the preſent age, it is grown 
received inaxim, to ſpeak nothing 


ill of the dead! but i Egypt it 


was not allowed to' praiſe them 
in the ſame indiſcriminate manner. 
They could not have that honor,” 
without the approbation of the 
public. As ſoon as any man died, 
he was brought to his trial. There 
was an officer 'appointed, on pur- 
poſe, to aecuſe him. . 

proved that the deceaſed had be. 


haved in a ſcandalous or corrupt 
manner, bis memory was branded 


and his body denied burial. Or 
the contrary, if he was acquitted, 
he had all the honours of inter- 


ment paid to him. This law had+ 


ſuch an effect upon the morals of 
the people, that every body wa 
afraid of diſprating bis own cha 
racter, and the \repyration of bie 
famlly,77 + n ee 0.53 ee 


What was moſt ſurpriſing, id 


this public court of judicature 
upon the dead is, that the crown” 


itſelf was not exempted from It 


The kings were ſpared, during' 
their lives, for the ſake of the 
public good z but, when dead, 


1 


If it was 
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ſtrict enquiry ; and ſome of them 


have been actually denied the fu- 


neral honours of their country. | 
All the people of 1715 were 
reputed noble, and did not look 
upon any thing as true praiſe, but 
what aroſe from perſonal merit. 


For this reaſon they inſiſted only 
on the prince”s juſtice, generoſity, 


modeſty, affabihty, ſweetneſs of 


temper, and other amiable quali- 
ties, which not only ſecured him 


from cenſure, but raiſed the moſt 
glorious and laſting monument to 
his memory. . 


Anecdotes from Sir John Hawkins? 


life of Dr Johnſon, #3 


; 0 Dr Mead. 


1 Here add an Anecdote of no leſs. 

a perſon than Dr Mead himſelf, 
who very early in his life attained 
to his. ſtation of eminence, and 
met with all the ſubſequent en- 
couragement due to his great 
merit, who neverthelels died in a. 


ſtate of iudigence. The income 
ariſing from his practice J have 
heard eſtimated at 700ol, a year, 


and he had one, if not two for- 


tunes left him, not by relations, 


but by friends no way allied to 


him; but his munificence was ſo. 
great, and his paſſion for collect- 
ing books, paintings, and curioſi · 


ties, ſo ſtrong, that he had no ſav- 
ings. His manuſeripts he parted 


with in his life-time to ſupply his 


wants, which towards his end 


were become ſo preſſing, that he 


once requeſted of the late Lord 
Orrery the loan of five guineas on 


ſome toys, viz. pieces of kennel 


coal wrought into vaſes and other 


elegant forms, which he produced 
from his pocket. This ſtory ins 


credible as it may ſeem, Lord 
Orrery told Johnſon, and from him 


I þad jt. 
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were: obliged to undergo the ſame 


Of Dr Birch, the Antiquarian and 
„ö ⁵ & Ns: x 1 


4 1 heard him once relate, ſays 


Sir John, that he had the curioſity: 
to meaſure the circuit of London, 
by a perambulation thereof , the 
account he gave was to this ef- 
fect : he ſet out from his houſe in 
the Strand, towards Chelſea, and 
having reached the bridge beyond 
the water- works, he directed his 
courſe to Marybone, from whenee 
purſuing an eaſtern direction, he 
ſkirted the town, and croſſed the 


Iſlington road at the Angel. There 
Was at that time no City Road, 
but paſſi 


through Hoxton, he got 
to Shoreditch, thence to Bethnab- 


green, and from thence to agus 
3 


ney, where he recruited his ſpir 

with 2 glaſs of brandy. From 
Stepney he paſſed on to Lime- 
houſe, and took into his route the 


adjacent hamlet of Poplar, when 
he became ſenſible that to com- 
plete his deſign he muſt take in 
Sonthwark ; this put him to a- 
ſtand ; but he ſoon determined on' 
his courſe, for taking a boat, ne 
landed at the Red. houſe at Dept. 


ford, and made his way to Say a- 


court, where the great wet dock 

it, and keeping the hauſes along 

Rotherhithe to the right, he got 
t 


to Bermondſey, thende by 

ſouth-end of Kent-ſtreet to New-' 
ington, and over St. George's 
Fields to Lambeth, and croſſing 
aver to Millbank, continued his 
way to Charing-croſe,' and along 
the Strand. to Norfolkeſtreet, from 


whence he had fer. out. The 
whole of this excurſion. took him 
up from nine in the morning, 10 
three in the afternoon, and accor-. 
ding to his rate of walking, he' 


computed the circuit of London at 


above twenty miles: with the 


buildings erected ſince, it may de 
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ſappolicl to bave encreaſed five 
miles, and if ſo, the: preſent cir- 
cumference of this great merras 
polis is about half that of ancient 
Rome, 


ANECDOTE, 
IN the twelfih century, that 


age of ſuperſtition, when ſcarce: 


one perſon imagined that devotion 
and vice were incompatible with 
each other, Saint Hugh, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, was diſtinguiſhed by a 
purity of ſentiment and manners 
then uncommon, - One day he 
came to the nunnery of Godſtuwe, 
and entering the church, beheld a 
magnificent tomb, covered with 


'who had been a 
to that church. 
claimed Saint Hugh, “ can money 


ſilk hangings, and ſurrounded by 
lamps and Wax tapers. 


| Enquiri 
whoſe it was, the was anſwere 4 


that it was the tomb of Roſamond, 
the miſtreſs of King Henry II. 


— What!“ ex. 
then obtain theſe honours which 


are due to the virtuous only ? 
This woman has enriched 'your 


houſe : but ſhe perſiſted in her 


| pompous. 
ornaments trom her tomb, and-let 


guilt, Remove thoſe 
us convince mankind, that it is not 
gold, but repentance and piety 
alone, that ca expiate a life of 


| 117 and adultery. 


4 


— — — — 
; * 1 5 


To the 3 of the Berwick Muſeum, ” | a 


818, 


Your indulging me by the publiſhing of my laſt, emboldens me to 
trouble you again with the following Barometrical and Thermometri- 


cal | obſervations made at Berwick, in March, 1983, 
I am, yours, &c 


| Berwith, April, 1 787. 


; 1787 Barom at 
Mar.] Noon. Night No Nt 
1812491 6.9 96057 53. 
2128.7 [29.06 3743 
3 29.1 29. 3205 40 
429, 29-84 44 
5129.853938 38 36 
6128 95 28.84 4243 
7 
8 
9 
10 


. 


29.2 [29.6 4936 

29.670296 4636 
29.4 [29.2 4 41 
29.152942 4339. 


1129.62 29.9 146 36- 
12 30.1 ; 
x3] 30-26130 3 [$$|49 
144 39-3 30. 25 554 

151 30-2 130.2 [5551 
16130 1530.2 


her. at 


' OBSERVATEUR, 


1787 Barom, at Ther. at 
Mar. Noon. ] Night: Noſ Nt 
17 30.3 30.426250 
„ 
> 30.3 | 

| 930. 1230.159143 
a 30.1 
2329.8 
2329. 
24294 
2529-5 129 4 5042 
26/29.3529.35 56% % 
2729.4 29.3 53/46 
2829.2 ; 
2928.88 [29 03 50% t 


great benefactor 
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wy fol 17 3 ee problem having for matiy 1 | 

engaged the attention of the maſt eminent Mathematicians in gur do- 1 
+ Wigions z ang though we all agree in its ſolubllity,./yer wöne of us 1 
bare been. found egnal to the tät: But, nothing being fe wren 


| * for ſome ot your ingenious Correſpone nts, E., cannot. e ts 
19 5 a doubt of ung, a 12 85 explicit Nie e in your 7 2 


Iſtrüctive and entertaining repoſitory ; and that nothing may BP Walt 
ing an our part to encourage. ſo. * 1 ings we have 
+dered. our. Treaſurer 10 preſent with: 300 Zulu as 115 Nan LNG, 
man, who that, befi.re the, Feaſt of St. _ . enſui dt 
the moſt elegant Solution z Which Premim will By" be paid * a 27 
*deduRiopy on bis repairing to aur lodging. 1 
A Ball being ſhot from the Towb of erw ie upo Tweed on the 


firſt of — laſt at noon, in vertical. d WL Bon, and with a vel 
city of 6.9793 miles per ſecond ; it is propoſed to determine the ie 
of the earth's ſurface to which it will be vertical on the thirtysfirſt of 


December next at twelve hours B. A. with its diſtance from the 
earth's center, and its velocity at that time, Juppoſing it to move 10 
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Decline thor bends e 0 the Thro' al 'the changes of te 5 
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pageant above divine. 
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a b l. 


Tho? foul-tongued males with enve · 


nom d rage, 


| ee the cer of th' hiſtoric page 3 


Like the cur's Btking & the Myer 


oon, 
Their ere as fruitleſs ; ſlander dies 
.as ſoon 3 


While to thy glory all due ert give, 
4 oo 1 90 bun mall ever | 


* 
{To de ee! 


AN APOLOGY, 


SOME — their nature conftantly at 


[A an air and lead a ſingle life, 

Concluding thus 3 3 * tex are 
vain, 

-Pervevſe, or worſe, and nuptial konour 


ſtain 3 
Laps” thought 66 virtu, ad Fo 


live corrupted rom their earlieſt 
youth; | 
bh prone they are to act a vicious p 


© Dat e woman iy « rake t 


l heart + 


But ſtop, my friends, do not the Tex re- | 


Sven 8 its Hame, and its diſ. 


grace, 
Who, in their hearts, Heentious from 
Nee dane, bo the voice of 


- $1 * 4-4 
eee er nd da th 
E= ſuch abſcene and vicious — 
purſue ß 
i e ich —— the female 


mind, 
n moſt t modeſt virtue are inelin'ds 


1 early orgy amor Qs we thoughts. nor 


"re ever to "choir tender minds ally'd, 


And if in in age, chen thoughts they en. 


tain, (galn! 

It in — you ſuch mntiments they 
* « Women, by whom you arey the ſource - 

of Joy, N 
« With cruel arts you labouy to deſtroy, 
4 A thouſand ways their ruin — 
te Yet blame, in _ 

taught by ay 


= OO But ſome there ä 


blame, 


Deſerve the trophies or the noblaſt fame, 


Zo We * ſubmit to baſe 


ould die by torture, or in flames ec yy 


pire 
A Eouland deaths they rather -would 
endure 
Than yield up virtue for one ſingle 
hour 


* hour=-nay for = moment's 


embrace 


Lucretia was and ſtill Luereti — | 


The proud to humble and 1 


dare, 
Who rather than pollut telr patios | 
Would find the daggers or prepare the 


Nor is ie ham 0 that keeps them thus in 


* 
"BF 


law , : 
Por tho” Nel, were remov'd from v. 


As fur as ty Is Aſtant fiom the % 
Chaſte Alt ther s cauſe their hearts * 


Th — fob A 


« But ire crowns with everlaftine 


RL m friends, at the whols 


Wee 1 Ja bene 


. 
r 


6 N 
And if to them ſtern punihmeut be due, 
For virtue gane, what _ be done 


o you! 


5 85 * CATO AEDIVIVUS: 


wt? 4d, bY v , 1 


7 0 T 3 POR, 1 


dea, ee wer — 
Thalia, 5 W 


e 154. 
Where inſpiration guides the youthful 


dream, 
N TAE: | 


e 


Ten thoutud deaths they rather would 


them figures and fall from 


In * 


| Pan 


e The Boks of Fond, I 193. 


Joft ſtrains let abler poets 
Tr kel e found pots erg. 


But plens's lute the 1ore-tnſpiling 


Andre the e ne of th 
plain. 


Nor yet x 6 dok my ang wit fool. 

To old, Arcaia' far-fam'd fields Pl 

O! guide Mule, to na- 
e „ te paint my 


K ˙·— pre cores! 


more f.:. 
btaature's laviſh hand 


ral 


With richer verdure clothe th ename d 


Delight with fruits and flow'rs the hap- 


py land, 
5 Fx ez how! toni rev ide 


There, gerd freedom holds her ber. 
ve 


And peace and vlenty crown the cir- 


Dian and rar d, mare dpprench the 


mea, 5 


2 


ſhore 
Beneath the ruthle hand of bled! 
Seen every flow'ry vale d with 


And © eres 


Then Keeful beer cee in every 


Hatred W 1 by. every infants 


And oft Un > father's laſt geſt 
Les ee «parent's 


The egi nin I vids piper C's, 6 


Sinc2 Autumn“ 3 


The k ie cotager forſbok 
T >. a ik Matt, 


422 


A | bt noi mar ty ale K 


| Thy heavenly . every 


. 4 
ih esc tharys  negforind left to an. Foy 


Geitle Thallef fivek with mo 
as ſuch 5 e ne'er 


god, Gorillas hag nk 


return | 
To mar with-ſcenes of death the rural | 


To N again the captive mald to 
Or dempoN n esche, 


voice. 


ane Lt 


ful ſhores ! 


And borke by Britali%s barteſh fons afür, 


de a unn 


e r 6.1 


plain, Kroon dee 
Nor mad ambition en; hy voyries ' 


endure 3 
Long may the hepherd on an the valey 
With plaints, which be TY 
7 ſmiles can cure. 


The Muſes e BY Arn mount no 
Nor ara / with Maro o'er the Mantuan 


ag T'yber's 
To guide thro? Britiſh * . py 
-__ tive ſwain. 9 


NN 8 Ness, hve fag ste | 
Aid ver even} creed ado phy planks | 


Warm ev'ry. _ that roams thy na- 


tive mead 


Arkin bn. 
ſpire, . | 

That leads dt the e 
Tweed. 


; : 1 


Þ The en ok WES 


„% Au to Aan li Query — ' 
dent ſpires d N Ts 
"ks pant youth, bs my cars cog Fans Jas. tho 2 . 
Inmuſing wander o'er the flow'ryg glide, K. 
3 re 


Bo, ſuch fine Tuch, rapt'rg 
charms im | 5 
And ſoft Teclin'd on balmy cowſlips 
Beneath the e woodlands 2 


Ac fancy y pound, eee. his thoughts | 
On bes thi to bang ſor ber 2 text. 


SES A TY . > 2 Sir, we, ev ry e 
ancie t th claſp „„, 

meer Hons gi We 7 * A proper text to genial fancy gi 

And frexding elms with yerngy dee men you ſee, as EY 

There — © pale — ſtre wa the Nottiig ſave chins and. 101 


4 i favour'd ground, tops of noſes z*? "= $1 
* And eglantines Arbe a. « ſweet perfume. If theſe be ſben {and pre 3 X 


Your ny ſoon vill paint you all the” 
And there the bluſhing violet js Wen, _ 
(Fit flow'r o dogk x my charming Chloe's Or if it cannot, go again to ſchool, = 


And be a ſober dull prudential fogl. x 
a pore che laughing daizjes paint the 1 go, to this advice = | 


fancy is our only friend 


2 , As long as we have fancyton our fi 
75 8 u nes Aut yi h 67 ago we cure not what Te 


1 ** 77 75 8 


Feen fare are ſubjects ſuited to my ba on ney Lats warms ave 


5 
es 
«+ * 


The fream, the ſunny bill, and fragrant And teach Oy kings and monarchs e 
The Fang confuſion Chloe's eyes in- But Fancy gone, our charms that plena'd 75 


before, 
wil gh en w. Ling che paing Devoid of beauty, now-« can. + plead 0) 


OOO TON // . EY 0 


"AY 2 0 . more 100 id ; 
* ee 6th Prudes Le piqu d, and belles 
f DAPHNIS, features hows 7 
e Rut we to Fancy Kal eve gigs et 
a IMAN-KIN * \ 
| vervck Apll178)., bs) LET 8 g 
„ W F TS. LE 3 1 ; = | 
n Anſwer to an-kind's ry, vs e LN gin pe ee ARGS + - 
% ) "Wag rity 
| February. | | : 7 : Far, 


men gr — ee 25 EW 


not half her charras And ſor once hear what lovers endure F 
Tha! — Sls | Jar delete tore dit anguiſh away, "3 
Tho head and beg as all the arti believe love admits tx of no cure. 
ven Eee | 
LA Bop hoo err armin tome? | 
/ : - S ak 
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40 Wiki the Dey of Algiers 


With any European 
5 4 continues to infeſt ihe 
; nean, he, has had the mortification 
3 WM to laſe of bis largeſt -gallies, 
ö which was taken on oür coaſts by di 
a Makeſe Mn after a, bloody en- 

agement, duriy 
2 dre on both fides, * 
8 The Malteſe Captain, and moſt of 
5 his 2 were wounded. 

i Algerine in, and two of his 
1 * were woutided, 
and the 5 part of the crew 
killed or drowned. An immenſe 

| booty was foand on board the pi. 
ratical veſſel, conſiſting of goods 
rate from all _— and 2 
| | erable \ ora Mc 

"© gueſs con | 45 9 
rad of a pr 7. l= rom 
7 Airs dated March 16. 
ey has diſpatched a 
confidentia} officer to Smyrna, to 
raiſe new recruits, and bring them 
kithey 1 the officers took ſhipping 
in an . Engliſh veſfel which hap- 
pened to be here; The Chamber 
of Commerce at Marſeilles have 
ſent the Dey his annual tribute, 
 which'the® | 

and even the European powers 
call preſents. A preſent implies 
a gratuitous. gift,” the nature of 
which is entire 
But. thoſe barbarians have fre» 
quently«the infolence to refuſe the 
preſents, unleſs they. be entirely to 
their likings and to threaten What 
they will do, if their s are 
not comp lied wich. So chat what 


the — Powers ſend, cans 
not be confidered as a a by but, 


_ 3 tribute which 2 8 
to rl £7 v8 At 20 | 


refuſes'to treat — 
relief f 


enter 
which the car- 
The bitant'price z 7 72 at length it was 


. — 10pl. of filver ſequins) ' 


at. Three 
PFortu- 
embarked for Naples, Don Thomas 
able to accompliſh, as the 


a Utans. 


eilles merchants, » ſo Rocks 


y left to the donor, 


even 52 wiſh to quarrel with” # F 
- other nation, ' nor can the Bards. 2 


from Naples, was ordered 4 the "EIT 1 
Dey to begin a negocistion or LA SIP | 
the Neapolita n 2 2 25 8 
whom he has in his powers _* 
The 8 on this fubj — 
we E gene, oy | 
was, how to lng, god the 
— of each ſlave s · ranſom. The 
Dey, who knew _ he had 
er 'to-releaſe \ keep them E 
led. af aked' rp noel hy, 


uſt as he plea 


agreed, that Don Thomas mould 
pay for every ſailor 550 ſequine, 


which he was to pay 1 
expences which the peer Buber | 
flives might” refoind to have been 
theſe unhapp —_ 
are not included in this b 
becauſe” the Dey has thought pro- 
per to put an 3 nig 
price on their heads. As ſoon as 
the flaves have been releaſed and 


is to begin a treaty : 
which, it is hoped, 


, PERTTy: 
be will . 


py 
, 


aud all the regency ſeem inclinec 
to live in amity with the Ne 
The Portogneſe are 10 
favour ; it is north | 
will ſucceed, unleſs w | 
= diflicutty, nor ichen dar 

conſiderable conte ens Their 7 
— however, is doing all Ve „ 


can,” Tue Dey zſſerte thar hg 
does not wiſh for pe — ; 
_ ether nation than the 


- 


The R e e eee 


_ rians be cenſured for avoidin; 
ing at peace with all the Kar ='7 
nations who plough 1 the moja * . 


_ 
* 7 
* 


=_— D. 


as they perceive that they are 

feared, they ſeem determined to 
turn this panic to 8 good actount. 
They attack, pillage, and rob; 
and if any power declares war, it is 


2 mh TO CO Te WES. 


* - __ 
1 2 


the time af madly peace eos 
they can raiſe their price at 


ſurd; Spain affords a friking in- 


Portugueſe is nearly ſimilar,” 
„ WEL Y F 


\DOMESTICINTELLIGENCS.| 


. April 26. WS. 
1555 George. Gordon appears 
d again: but the Attorney 

General and the Solicitor General 


on the part of the proſecution, did 


A 
155 of . ® the 


Secondary, on bis firſt coming int 
„ and told. them the 


. deen wrong in preſſing bim 


ad the day before to the 5 | 


done the Attorney General had 


ited againſſ bias, as Mr Jones 


of Tthe'Crown-office bad only ſet» 
ved him with one of them. Howe 
a 23 he * ſpeak 10 the 
; r t me. 

1 Lea waited thore au all 
the a cauſes were over and 
| «frog riſing, when be. addreſ . 


the N ſaying, That yeſ- 
terday, he would not contend wih 
dges as to the propriety of 


guilty, or not guilty, to 


Heng grit, or nor yu 


be had been only ſerved with one, 
desauſe the Court was thronged 
with his friends, and a grenadier 
N tried his bag, gave riſe 


to one of the Counſellors privately 
aſking him * if he was come to 
beliege them? That day he had 
brought his bag himſelf,” without 
any attendant, and requeſted the 
Bench would inform him, if he 
ht ſubpœna - oue witneſs, and 


e the 7 and authority 


of the court to ERTIES one I 
relating to the firſt informetion 3 
adding, that the niceſt delicacy 


only would be involved. 


i. James's and himſelf. .. 
Court informed his that 
the trial being now at iſſus dhe 


delicacy was out of the queſtion'y' 


and that he might apply to theils 


proper officers for Whatever ſub 


your and papets were neceffiry” 


his defence. Ie Lordſhip 
„ in 


Coutt roſe:  : 

It wos a at Weben 
ler Hall, that & certain great lady. 
was the 
ded to; and the letter is 
to be one written to bis Levdflilp 


b ET 
nr in bis Ma- 
Joſty's own: | 
— nied by one from „ 


Gordon, delivered to the King by 


Mr Fraſer, relating to the affairs 
of Ireland, 


Lord George Gordon went * _ 


the Lady's in-queſtion immedi 

after the Court of King's Bene 
roſe, and left a meſſi 
would be ſibpans 24 to ap 


tion Bk "_ by the Gre * 


4 Is 


ſtance of this, and the caſe the 


— a = as wi. ae =»ww  - = 


ought to be attended to, as great 


i opening and ir 1 the bene 5 


„ ²˙ A ³ ˙mĩ I TIS Io Wh — we 


gratitnds and ſab» 
miſſion. to the Jagen, and the 


wittieſs his Lordſhip au- 
ſuppoſed = 


the Marquis of Carmarthen and 


that he 
in 


a. 


—_ a 


CCC 


vers a libel a 
as he was con 


ped in 
known 


be had been 
Lreſſed, This was accord 


Uh Well ra oth 


wonderful to relate 
"OY ay 9 not 3 


— 


. W 
ſhe might not he the leaſt alarmed 


— the loten . ſerved upon 
Lord George Gordon informed | 


the Court that he did not intend — 
to call any witneſs: to prove his 
Innocence 11 the ſecond inſorma - 


tion, (called by the Crown de 


ei — 

he 

a Witneſs ariſe in each = = 
Judges own breaſts, on the day of 
trial to convince them that he was 


guilty of no contempt, miſdemean- 


our, or. treſps(3,:againit ſuch ho- 
neſt and impartial men en Rs 
always found them. 1 
A few days ago, Thomas Davis / 

2 native. of Spain, who: has for 
many years excited charity by the 


oddity of his refs, being envelo- 
ches and rags, and well 
the vicinit 77 St. Giles, 
was 8 Mr Keen, 
A Marſhalm in. Aldgate, and 
brought wag 3 before 


117 Tewnſend, at Gnildhall. 


ed with a lon 
clined enteri 


g .beard, der 
1 —— 


44 
done z when he returned, 
the operation, the fact of. his — 
ing a common be was fully. 
eſtabliſhed, and 1 by Iderman dis» 
rected him to ta Bride. 


bod eQtion i he alſo ordered 
his 125 many colgurt 


in its . 
Netbigg 
ws den 
the appearance which + 


— Fans began thayed.'s 
firm and aged 


oved, 


page PI 


— — of 


2 ſecuring ſo attrogious 3 | 


” 3 N * 
* 
Ati. 
4 „ 1 
*. 
% 
o 
7 — 
| . 
4 * "7 . 
. 
A 


"bx obſerving him de- 


ved and his head 


„ and to receive 


to be 
burnt, and eee i 


2 


an in- 


heals. 
Proof ns e veraal E 


of this was adduced by mare than 
two or three, who'd in con- 
veying him to confinemzent;; as be 
þ 2 liberal in the — 
wy 1 n Nee ve 
235 A „ u 783 


* 


and gave it, . as his opinion, that 
the laws now in being * 


= — CEE. were" 


property er end: Der 5 


*. 2 ats CF 
* 


IA 
* * 1 1 1 K. 2 
1 v4.44 ee ta Me e 


F 
1 ; 


27 


10 


i 
i 


1 


.froſts, which are _. 
fatal to early: = 


4 


— 


. 
aro the ber principle of ve- 
interee pt the fruit in 


e gem, "and. beat down the tipnsd as tb the ſtate of che . 
moſphere . to this Pharao. 


TED unopened to the ground. 
9. There was a young gooſe, 
at Bowſdon moor, laid an egg of 
an uncommon. ſize, which induced 
the owners to break it, in order to 
ſee, if any thing particular was the 
cauſe of its great bulk. It was 
found to be double. The incloſed 
oo was about the common ſize. 
* ſhell of the outmoſt was not 
ſo hard as the other. This, toge - 
- ther with the incloſed egg, alſo 
contained an equal, quantity of 

white and yol 
weighed upwards of 134 ounces, 


Au uſeful hint.— The difference -ſ50ner- laid too, than Dobtin': 


between riſing every 3 at 


ſix and at eight in the courſe of 


40 years, ſuppoling a man to go 
to bed at the Coke 6 time he/otliere . 


wiſe would, amounts toy29,000 
hours, or three years 121 days 


and fixteen hours; which will af. 


gy for exactly 
it is the ſame 
Cary of ger; d eee and ä 


ford eight h 
ten years. 1 o 
as if ten years of life, a — 
conſideration, were added, 
which we could command 
hours every day for the cultivation 


of our e or the ne f * 


duſineſs. 
 Extratt- o: a letter. from Dublin, 
„ wi RT Apr 11 10. ; 


« An . from cork mens 
uo: an extraordinary eitcum- 
ſtance which took place at Caſtle- 
townroche in that county; on the 
goth ult.— A ball of ſulphureous 
ignited matter-fell from the clouds 

en the cabin of an inhabitant of 
3 laſt mentioned quarter, by 


which one man was killed immes 


+ ately, and fix others burned in a 


miſerable manner; pig wat aHſo 


killed, and the carcale is faid to 
have emitted an almoſt intolerable 
ſteneh, inſomuch that when even cos 
vered to a n . the 


— ant 


vpn anne 


. earth, the efflavis wat exifemp! 
. offenfive. No particulars are 


"menons? t 
The ng 8 m6. 

tod of curing a reſtiye hr ſe; was 

lately put in practice dy a ſervant 

of Mr Parker, of n be 47 — 

Phe ſervant having e 

ſome delay by his tiorſe's — 


* 


lingneſs to ſtreteh his gear, de- 


termined to compel him by a tto 
leſs fooliſh than cruel hs ping 1 
The accordinly faſten cord to 


the horſe's tongue, tying the other 
The whole end to the ſtreteher of the leading 


| horſe ; when the fore horſe'nv 
folly. was marked upon his counte- 


g the horſe's ae; the Kal 
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. Mrs Tord, "lite, 
aged 78, ſhe Ji fed 1.9 years in the f 


houſe where. 


James. Kate. at buen. | > 


Gres aged 39. 


35 Henry Thomas, a | 11% 
27. 115 e god . 
Aalen I 


rat 6. wh 5 . 76. 

X a ob Aa 5 
6 17. 7 am —_ 

19. Mrs Mary Herrtot, aged $4. 


g * N Jane Feet "ger XN is 


_—_ by ſurpriſe and fear, at ſee. 
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A. M. 38. of Commerce. By R. Pigotr, 
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Ur arid diſgraceful 


is the picture · Which I ha ve 

drawn, it is not the only one of a 
ſimilar kind, which England pre- 
ſents at the preſent judicature.— 
Lord Rodney is not the ſiogle vice 
tim of 17861 Another very 7 diſtio- 
. and very illuſtrious pers, 
has been ſeleRed by party vio- 
lence, for its moſt inveterate at- 
tacks z 1 mean, Mr Haſtings. If, 
his ſervices have been leſs brilliant 
and glorious than thoſe of Lord 


Roda 75 they have yet been at- 
w 


tended with the moſt ſolid and be- 


neficial conſequences.. While. the 


one extricated our affairs in the 
Weſtern World from an ab) is of 
ruin which, approached to total ex- 
tinction ; the other ſuſtained the 
honour uf the Engliſh name and 


arms, over all Aſis and the l. 
It was indeed in India, and in la- 
dia ogly, that we may be id to, 


an 


54 al 


have ode” any veſts. 


the late war, while | 


queſtionab 
of- all the the. Engi 

che cqaſt of. Coromandeh, af that | 
difaſtrous, perivd, when Hyder - 


grace, and retreat, uccompanted 
our, operations in eve 
quarter of the globe. e 
« jn Oriente, adverſæ in Qecidente 
. 
confuſion an „ Mr Hale 
ings, from the doundiefs reſources 
of his own mind, ſugceſafolly oppo» - 
ſed within the. limits of his juriſ- 
diction the efforts of Womettic far - | 
tion, of interior rebellion, and of 
external hoſtility. - While: L 
one hand he ſubjected Cheit 
and repelled. the Mharattas g with 
the other, he extended, aſſiſtance 
to Madras, _ *. mn army 
to the oppo te co labar z- 
a. march, in eomperitos | of Which, 
the boaſled re joe f/ the ten. 
thouſand under engphon _—_ 
be produced in competition To 
15 celerity and deciſon wel unt 
ue the preſer vai ion 
Him dominians 


; 


Ally had ſpread terror and con- 
ſternation to the gates of Madras, 
and threatened the extermination | 
of the name and exiſtence of Eug- 
land throughout the Carnatics 

And are theſe rhe ſervices for 
which Mr Haſtings is dcenfed and 
impeached ? Did ſuch important 
and ſalutary exertions merit ſo 
hard à return? Did Mr Pitt, 
though conſcious of, and bearing 
his own teftimony- to them, yet 


z degree of error, or even of miſ- 
conduct and ſeverity might mark 
one meaſure of ,his government: 

Is the oppreffion, even admittin 
it to be ſuch exerciſed againſt. 
Cheit Sing, preceded and accom- 
panie d- as jt it was by the circum- 
ſtances of that Prince's revolt; 
to de admitted as a ba * rea- 
ſon for delivering. up Mr Haftings 
. to the inſults of his enemies ? Does 
a ſingle inſtance of mal adminiſtra- 
tion cancel a life of public labour 
and diſtinguiſhed merit? If this fs 
to be the principle, 6n which every 
an in dangerous und dlevared 
ſituations of Public” truſt,” is ulti⸗ 
mately te be sequitted vf condem- 
A r 


8 bo 


« In one meridian brightneſs ſhine, 
«© Nor e er, like wvetdhg ſuns, de- 
n 
i 7 N 

We are, I fear, hentzeforward to 
expect none of thoſe bolt and de, 
ciſive meaſures, which in certain 
circomſtbnces' are the only means 
left to 'fave” a Hfking ſtate 3 but 

wich, as they of neceſſity ſuppoſe 

and involve a preat degres of per lo- 
nal reſponſibility, and frequently 

of obloquy, will not be adopted, from 

an apprehenſion of everitual profes. 
cution and impeachment, iu the 
conduct of Mr Pitt, and in his vote 

8 Nen deer werbe, tranſition, 

dam neither trace the liberality 

and expanſion df a ſuperiar mind, 


e 


nifettly pre 
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nor the conſiſtency and ſound |po- 
licy of an able Miniſter. The ex- 
vltation and triumph with which 
his enemies beheld the error that 
he had committed: The concern 
and ' condemnation which many. of 
his friends AI ene 


his conduct: The aſtoniſhment 


and incredulity, with which the 
1 1 of it was received at 
Verſailles—all theſe opinions con- 


imo em, yet cur ta evince, that the meaſure 
abandon and forſake him, becauſe 


was 8s injudicious in its nature, as 
T believe it will be found perni- 
cious in its effects. The general 


merit of Mr Haſtings's admiviftre: 


tion, however particular features 
of it may be liable to the i , 
tion of error, is felt deeply in the 


Court of France, although it be 


diſputed here. Whether the agtie 
cles of accuſation preferred againſt 


him ve ill de reſumed in the approach- 
ing ſeſſion, or on what principles 


"they are to 'be proſecuted, I know 


that Mr Pitt's line of .condw 

y which he ſeems to abandon Mr 
Haſtings's character to impeadli- 
ment, while he affects to ſcreen 
his perfon from the effects of par- 
Hamentary proſecution or coidem- 
nation, is of all meaſures, that which 
will dilguſt eyery party, apd meer 
with. 'getieral ' difapprobation; If 
Mr Haſtings, on the impartial ſur- 
yey of his whole adminiſtration as 
Governor-General” of India, is 
thought to deſerye : 
let it be exemplary { If bis ſer- 
vices are found greatly to out- 


weigh his defects, and to have ma- 


ot ; bnt I will venture to aſſert, 


the empire, let him receive that 


enerous and grateful protection 


om the State, which, he. extend- 


ed to it in the moſt perilous cir- 
camſfances. But * out upon this 


half.fated Tellowthip ”” Mr Haſ- 


tingt Uas, however, one appeal 
from the candid 2 of Mr 
Burke, and from 1 


. a ˙ -wʃme as tical tt a0 07 ec wy 


tved and ſuſtained. 


he inconſiſtent 


= « 


| tence af the Lords. 


land but''6ugh 


ceſſion of Lord 


Er eee 
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'"Thete is 
ſtill a tribunal in — country ſus» 
perior to, anl independent of a 
vote of the Commons, or a ſen» 
It is the tris 
bunal of the people of England, 
and of public ion ; that ulti- 
mate and Juriſdiction, to 
which Junius appealed, and which 


gave more that one ſalutary leſſun 


to Miniſters and to Parlamente, 


in the commeticement of the pre. 
ſent reign ; when 


per ſecution arm 
ed with all the powers of the le. 
giſlature, vainly ätt d to op- 
prets.a fingle indtvidunt! Before 
that tribunal Mr Haſtings will ap- 
pear, _— wit nally deter- 
mine whether he — of rhe 
condemnation; or of the pfotee« 
tion and gratitude of his eountry. 

The retreat, eirher actual or 
imminent, of Lord Mansfeld, from 
a Gityation' which he has held win 
ſs much dignity to himſe l, aud ſo 
much publie benefit to — 


for the — 4 f th 


cu fn the 
forms. not only un fo. 

annals of the juriſprigeder of a 
t not to be 
over in ſilence, in the — 
tion of thoſe leading facts and e · 
vents, which charaRerize the cloſe 
of 1786. This great and ſuperior 
perſon, the rare endowthents of 
whoſe mind have fo and fo 
deſervedly - ſuſtained. him in the 


ſcat of the chief criminal juſtice of 


England, has ſeen his popularity 
ſurvive even the tude attacks of 


Junius, and bloom atiew in the e- 


vening of his life. 


be wiſh 


It is rather to 


high and impofrant' ſituation, wilt t 
— no room to r 
el ind the 
loſs of thofe ſublime x 

which be has N eve 


8 


to preſent, and to don 


or adoptin 


miniſter, where 


„I fear, than to be ex- 
pected, that his ſucceſſor in tia 


et the ſuc- 
ents by 


diſtin- | 
5 abſurb 


Here 1 Galt hog nor acid N 
to ende ate all the W aa ſea, 


— zeta. 'My inten — 


ral reſemolance, woc. 
the minute parts of the 
How far the portrait 
faithful to Nature, I miſt leave 
thoſe who mall ſurvey it. — 4 
at leaſt, deſaced by no party 
repreſentations, and pum 
uo private prejudices, | —— 
rücken ang 1 fot _ 


Os 
Baring ht little 1 L. 2 


and leſs to apprehend, from i 
miniſter, 1 have written el 
felt, on every ſubject. E 

matters the moſt Ness, It I Hh 
n ned no finiſter views or 
motives, 4 Mihi Galba, Otho, 


n : 


4% Vitellius, nec beneticis, nee in - 


« juria cogniti.“ 1 am neither to 
n at Wind- 
vor at the s of Curleton 
— I have nehher bowed to 
the- Meridian, nor io the Rfiing 
Sun: 1 have neither flattered the' 
— — — ve thut he 
is un o cen 3 tor 

d fred the tion in bt 


where 1 e them to'tave ae 
rited . Pech 
a time like the preſent, 1 oy 


partiality may be found to have 
few recommendations, in'a 
try, and a capital where party, 
pervades every claſs and ly 
tion of munkind. But, | 
ſheets,” by an ſorruitous and im · 
probable accident, ſhall float upon 
the ſurface of that political ſtreads, 
— rolls down tue events 72 : 

of George the Third, "If, 
by ſome uhmerited pr aer: 
they mould e ſcape the GALE 
vulgar pamphlet, ru, Ta 1 

e that impartiality, and 

it with more favourable eyes 
Sache 180 farttier, and indulge the 
ppuſition, that my own * 
2 the inhabitants of 


thig _ and Ms Rs re- 


2023 4 
ceive with favour the preſent pro- 
duction, it may induce and incite 
me, in ſome moment of leiſure, 
to reſume my pen, and to attempt 
to complete that picture, of which 


I have here only traced the outs 
line, b pee”! ay 1 77 
: PI q 1 x 


2 


Aecount of Naples, and the Man- 
ners of its inhabitants, with a 
brief Deſcription of Mount Ve. 
ſuvius, in its Neighbourhood, 
+4, > f Pres 12 VOTED 
: Nr is the largeſt kingdom 
ip Italy. It was formerly 
called Sicily, on this ſide the 
Streight of Meſſina, whence the 
king, who likewiſe poſſeſſes Sicily, 
is called King of the Two Sicilies. 
owards the north-eaſt it is boun- 
ded by the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
in all otker parts by the Mediter- 
ranean and . Adriatic, ſeas. Its 
length is 280 miles, but its width 
not above 120, where broadeſt, 
The, air is hot, and the foil fertile 2 
but the number of inſects, rep · 
tiles, &c. aud frequent earthqualees,! 
render the country not very en- 
gaging, and at times even dangers. 
ous to the inhabitants, This is 
an hereditary Monarchy, and the 
kingdom à papal fief. The King, 
in acknowledgment of the Pope's, 
feudal right, ſends him every year, 
a white, palfrey, and a purſe of ſix. 
thouſand duc its. The title of the 
King's eldeſt ſon is Prince of Ca- 


labria. The nigher nobles conſiſt 


of Princes, Dukes, or Marquiſſes, 


and Barons. The general aſſeinbly 


of the ſtates, conſiſting of the no- 


bility and commons, is ſummoned 


Acconnt of Napler. 


bited of the whole kingdom, and 
comprehends a part of the ancient 
Campania Felix. This city is ads 
vantageouſly placed, having a 
beautiful country on one ſide, and 
a noble bay of the Mediterranean 


on the other, with an excellent 
harbour. The circumference,'in- 


cluding the ſuburbs, is 18 fralian 
miles, and the number of the in- 
babitants four hundred thouſand. 
The houſes are of ſtone, flat-roof- 
ed, and in general lofty and uni- 
form; many of them have ' bal 
conies, With lattice windows. 


The fireets are well paved, but 


they are not liguted at night, and 


in the day time are disfigured. in 


many places by ſtalls, on which 
— ö * ſed to ſale, 
Here are ſeveral ma | 
churches, convents, fountains, and 
palaces of the nobility, many of 
whom conſtantly reſide here. The 
cathedral is a very ſplendid Go< 
thic edifice, It is uſual for the 


people to walk on the tops uf 


their houſes in the evening, and 
to breathe. the ſweet cool dir, after 
a ſultry day. Monks and nuns of 
all ſorts, , warm in this place to 
ſuch a degree, that there are no 
leſs than nineteen convents of the 
Dominicans alone, eighteen of the 


Franeiſans, eight of the Auguſtines, 


and in proportion of the reſt. In 
the cathedral, the head and blood of 
St. Januarius, the tutelar ſaint of 
Naples, are kept, the latter in two 
glaſs or chryſtal vials. The nunnery 
for ladies of quality is ſaid to be; 
the largeſt in the whole world, con- 
taining no leſs than 350 nuns, be- 
ſides ſervauts. The climate is ſo 
mild that plenty of green peas, 
artichokes, aſparagus, and other 


every two years to meet at the ca , 
Pital, to deliberate on the cuſto- 
mary free gift ta the 17 * « 


vegetables, may be had ſo early» 

2 | as the, be inning of the new year. 
The chief city of the kingdom is The fortfcations-of the city; are 
called Naples, ſituated in the pro- ſtrong both by ſea and land. The 

vince named Terra di IL. avara, bay is one of the fmeſt in- the 
which is the richeſt and beſt in: world, being of a round figure, 


F 


moſt magn 
beſt ſtile of architecture. Here 
is a univerſity and two academies z 
alſo the office for advancing. mo» glow 
ney to the poor, on pledges, at a 
low intereſt. It has an income of 
50, ooo ducats. The arſenal eon - 


— ww 9 hk a5 — 
* 
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ward, 


G * Account of Naples, * 
and thirty miles in diameter. 


There are five piazzas or ſquares 
in Naples, and of all the palaces, 


that of the king is not only the 


ificent, but alſo in the 


tains-arms for fifty thouſand men. 
Inſtead of ice, vaſt quantities of 
ſnow. are uſed for cooling liquors, 
not ſo much as water being drank 
without it. This is conveyed, by 
means of an aqueduct, from the 


foot of Veſuvius, Which being a 


remarkable natural 'curioſity,' we 
ſhall give a ſhort account · of it. 


This celebrated mountain ſtands 


five miles from- Naples. - Its South 
and Weſt ſides, as well as the tops, 
are covered with black -ciaders and 
aſhs 5 though ſome of the hs other 


declivities are planted with ſeveral 


ſorts of vines. It is not more than 
three miles from rhe foot of the 
mountain to the ſummit; but the 
aſcent is very. toilſome. The neigh- 
bouring peaſants, for a trifling re- 
ve as guides to, and aſſiſt, 
travellers. in climbing up; they 


wear leather belts, which ſtrangers 
take hold of, in order to render 


the aſcent more eaſy. A ſtream 


of lava often iſſues from the vob 


cano, ing of melted metal, 


ſulphur, minerals, &c. it runs like 


a river, bears all before it, and 
does incredible miſchief; as we 


approach the volcano, if the 


the aſhes grow hotter and hotter ; 


monntain is caſting- out boner? 


at the Iame time a horrid noiſe i 

heard, like the ' exploſion' of a 
whole battery of cannon, and a 
rumblin 
nua{ "boiling of a large cauldron. 
Not à tree or fhrub is to be ſeen 


on the top of the mountain: the 


hollow, whence the eruptlott iſſue, 


ofttheſe antiquities hu vs been pub. 


der foot, like u donti- 


* 
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is very large, and goes ſhelving 


down on all ſides,. When the 


moutain is quiet, this hollow may 
be ſafely looked into, bur then it 
is generally full of ſmoke. Dur- 
ing the eruptions, it is filled with 
ing and) melted mutter, which 


as; it boils over in any part, runs 
down the ſides of ! thei mountain 


like a torrent. At theſe! times 


alſo vaſt quantities bf. aſhes, cin. 


ders, and huge ſtonbs, areithrown 


$, 1 2 — 
out. nl 2180-01 7% 


Not far from ModntV efovius is 
the village af Portici, where js a 


royal palace, with an amazing col- 
lection of antiquities, 'mottly d 

out of . 
of HHeraclia, or Hereulaneum, 
which ſtood near the ſpot; and 
was deſtroyed, partly»by am earth« 
quake, and partly:byian eruption 


from Veſuvius. Several acchunts 


lihed, and the people ſtill continue 
to dig for more. he grotto ef 
Pauſilippo is 'a broagh raigbtz 
ſubterraneous road, hewu through 
a mountain. Two hobs on each 
ſide admit air aud light. Fhis cave 


is one hundred feet high at t 


entrance, but diminiſhes: aſter 
wards, and the whols which A 
paved with broad ſtones, is ab 


half a mile long. At coming ont 


the road leads to the Jake Aginoz 


which is circular, and à mile in 


circumference. + In the midit are 
the ſudatories of St Germano, 
being ſtone apartments, where 
the hot ſteams that arife' produce 
a profuſe perſpiration z, hencgthey 


are much frequented by thoſe wh». 


are affl.cted with variaus, diſor- 

Nor muſt we omit to notice the 
town of Puzzuolo, or Puteoli, 
which glories in being the place 
where the firſt Chriſtan feet 


in Italy was formed ; for we ere 
4 * . 129 $ #0 — 43 Jy Law's n 
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told that Se, Paul, in his journey 
to Rome; found hrethren in it 
The earth of this place hardens in 


the water, and, after lying in it 


{ome time, looks more like tone 
than earth. In the neighbourhood 
pre what the ancients called the 
Elyſian fields; from the ſweetneſs 
af the climate; tlie fertility of the 
ſoil, &c. But its former beauties are 
all defaced, the whole place being 
now covered with buſhes, briars; 


and ruins: But it is now time to ' 


return to our ſubject, 

Many of the common people i, in 
Naples prefer begging, or robbing, 
to labour: yer: ſome manufactures 
are carried on Women, whoſe 
hovour is partictlafly attended to, 


are more cloſely confined than in 


Any other city in Italy. Sumptu- 
ary laws are alſo made to reſtrain 
luxury, and chiefly in regard to 


What concerns the table. Let he 


would find himfelf much in the 


— 2 who would ſuppoſe that 
ving, or even that whieh it 


— the epicurean fort, was not 


80 be found in Naples. But if any 


* there wiſhes to accuſe his 


neighbour, then, “ jet im n ts i 
5 * Pray miſtake nor the hooks, 


guilileſ/s caft the firſt tons.” 
| er all, with ſome, bes 
niencies, the ſoil and ſituation of 
Naples are ſuch, that tliis part of 
Italy is almoſt continually honour. 
ed with the preſence of thoſe prin« 
ces and nobles of other countries, 


who wiſh to make the Tour 770 . 


1 (wn 


— 


Parnaſian Advertiſement. 


O all Gentlemen Bookiellers, 

and others. At the houſe 

with ſtone ſteps and ſaſh windows, 
in Grape-ſtreet, vulgarly called 


| Grub-ſtreet, liveth an Aurhon, 


who writeth all manner of books 
aud 26 Ha in verſe and Proſe⸗ 


at reaſonable rates; und — * 
eth at a minute's warning, a 


cuſtomer with elegies an — 


tulatory verſes,” adapted 10 all 


manner of porſons or proſe ſſione, 
ready written, with blanks to in- 


ſert the names of the parties in- 


tended for. He ſupplies gentle. 


men Bell-men and -Lamp-liphters 
with verſes on all occaſions at 


12d. the dozen, and teacheth them 
accent and pronounciation .gratts; 


He taketh any ſide of a queſtion, 


and writeth fer r ee or _— . 


if required. 


He likewiſe draws up adverciſe- 


ments, and aſperſeth or lampoons, 


«ger the feweſt manner, 


He writeth for thoſe that cans 
nbt write themſelves, yet are am- 


bitious of. becoming authors; and 


will, if required enter into a bond 


never to on the performances: - 


He tranſmogrifieth, alias tranſ- 
migrapliethy any copy, and ma- 


eth many titles to ns r if 
required. 1 1 141 


N N. ne tn bone de- ui 


the garret to tlie firſt floor, fot 


2 convnionte of u paper 1 


4 


for chere are many r Waoman 
eue | | 


Ht No truſt OO As. web 
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A BEL 
Sou gentlemen being. at a tas 


vern together, for ,want of 
better diverſion, oue propoted play, 


but, (aid another of the company, 


1 have, fourteen good reaſons, 4 


| gant gaming. What are thoſe 


aid another In the firſt. ee 
anſwered he, 7 have 0 7. 
© Oh! ſaid the firſt, it y ou has four 
hundred teaſuns, you need yot name 
another, . 


a. ene ß , , , , oe ve & :- 


aA... . "as aft ' oo. C FX 


repute. Thelf many le 
pieces of armour 


* n s nie 2 "I, 


Ti * * 

bene Him, of Two Ae, 
W W ei St ee 

BOUT me, cloſa of ut; 

troubleſome times, hen Eag- 


: land: was ech y:the ;Feuds be- 


tween the Houſes of Tork and 


, Langaſter, theremeſided; in @ vil- 


lage near the Banks, of» the Med-' 
way, a gentleman} whoſe nume 
way Geoffry de aint. Clair, de- 
ſeended * :@ndily' ow 


renee 
the old hall, did not render it 
mere:reſpeRtable; than the un» 
poem benevolence of its preſent. 
ir gw antes Fe 
Saint Clair had ales himſelf in lad 
marriage with the Lady Margaret 
de — a woman of high birth, 
whoſe aceumplimmenta might have 


embelliſhed. the greateſt ſcenes, 


bad not a love of-dameſtic life, 
and a religions (eaſt of mind, — 
duced her to preſer retirement. 
he Jeifiire. beu ue which ber 
did not 2 62 — ſpent 
in duties, Which, in age, age, la- 
e the nobieſt rank exetciſed 
without thinking: they demeaned 
their ſtations -e relieved the 
indigent, adviſed with: the unfor« 
tunate,—viſcey : the: ſickj—and 
brought up her twin daughters, 
Frances and Iſabella, in the _— 
ogy + As theſe 
ie were the K iſſue of 

Clair and Lady Margaret, — de- 
voted their whole attention tate, 
education; - and had the gumſort 
to: find in their: minds ſo rien a 
ſoll that every thing L your 


which was planted in- them. 
| Iſabella vio "006 one 


When. Frances 
rid at the ugs of twenty-five; 
they won- the: .admira on; of all 
who approached them, and had, 
from ſimilitude of manners; cone 
trated ſuch a warm affection for 


| each. other, chat it ſeemed as if 


vor. ul. 


| Ming. iſp of Dive Sifter; 


Natur, by forming them together 
in the; womb, had prep<red them. 
for thoſe, effuſions of © elevared 
{ friendſhip, which the loſs'of their 
exempiary mother was one day to 
call h. Nor was chis event 
very remote : Lady Mar was 
ſeized by a ſadden- - which, 
in a few days, deſolatod one 4 
the happieſt families in the 
Frances and Iſabella had the 
weight of a father's ſorrow added 
to their own ; Which cor d 
and. them to ſmother their feelings, 
rest ns were; and to aſſume - 
a fortitude : hearts diſavowed. 
ES 
$ , to hime 
_ under the loſe of bis deloves 
> yet his filent ſorrow! had ſo 
le an eſſect on his health, au to 
menace his liſe und in about a 
year put an end to it. 
In this mouruful interval, tho 
greateſt - comfort” his dejected 
daughters received, was from the 
frequent viſits of their unde, John 


** Tas. 


de SaintiClair,iAbbor:of the 0. 


naſter y of S A 
bur y. He wis the' bro 
ther of Gedffry, ant-was repute® 
to be a man of, ſo meh F 
and virtue, that Jaint: Clair by his 

will, recommended hivchildrew to 
his care and protection, 
iog to each of them very large 
inheritan e. 
Ti manner in which Frances 
had-bhen- up, added to her 

turn oi mind, determined 


in Canter · 


her / to u religious life; and a = 85 


con vent of Benedictine Nuns, not 
very diſtaut from Fe verſham, bip- 
ag, a few months after, to loſe 
8 ncipal (WhO was/always 
ns family) the 
Abbot of St. Auguſtin, perceivi 
her ſined in a ecu bevy =o 


procured: her to be named the | 
nor 6 'Abheſs of it, vhs 
"Habeila, w ho hed never as yet 


ſiſter 


boon feparned from her 
„ 


"* 


# r 


mah oceaſion, jr go wits 
gy hb taken the veil ; and it 
was with great difficulty, that, by 
the repeated ſolicitations of Frances 
aud her uncle, Iſabella was pre- 
vailed on to relinquiſh intirely her 
intentions of entering into a mo- 


naftic life,—She: reſided for ſome 
_ in her:father's manſjon; ac- 


ompanied' by a widowed aunt, 
hee; father's ſiſter hd, at in- 


tervals, :atrented her on viſits to 


Frances, and alfo, at nm 
| ſeaſons, to the A i | 6) ©. 
In one of: theſe viſits to ber. 
uncle, the became acquainted: with 
Her ty de Belville, between whole 
ſather and the. Abbot there had 
long ſubſiſted à moſt firm friend - 
| ſhip» He was of good birth, tho? 
much inſerior to Iſabella in for- 
tune, his father's eſt ite havin 
eatly ſuffered in the salon, 

hoſe turbulent times. 

| Belvilie was now in his ewourys 
nimh year z—hit figure was graces 
ful, and bis enderitanding bad 
been improved by. the moſt: ten- 
ſive.education that the faſhion of 
the age allowed.—He was now 
en his return from a ſhort expe-' 
into France, and had ſtop- 

4 at Canterbury, to pay hie _ 

to the Abbot, 

Belville, on his firſt return 10 
England, a few years previous to 
the preſent period, had been bo- 
noured by the ws of Ri- 
chard Duke of er:3 who 
being now made on —— tbrang 
of England, the whole nation wad 
throw into an hoſtile ſtate. > 

Belville felt hiraſelf enamoured 
of his fair companion, —and had 
the ſatisſaction to perceive, that 
bis attention to her way not 
| thrown away: having reaſon to 
think he had made a favourable 
impreſſion on Iſabe lla, he did not 
long heſitate to propoſe bimſelf to 
her, as one who would be happy 


to 1 his liſe in the 1 of 


under him, 


others wounded, into Leteeſter, 


3 get a woman. — His offer 


ot bs i pleaſing to a = 


thay? 2 K. to her uncle an 
Frances ; the latter of whe . 
greed to give up to her ſiſter her 


8 hr in the caſtle of Saint Clair, 


re it was propoſed 1 ſhould 
8 'T 10 hey 


Every thing was preparing for 


their * and nothing could 
_ face of pro perityy | 


=_ 4 
n did t Mis 
_ ſucceſ; 

arms of N N of f Rictinond had 
made in the kingdom, obliged Ri» 


d union. 


chard to oppoſe them with his at; 


molt force, and to ſummon all his 
ſervants to attend his camp; a- 


mongtt whom was the intended 


bri who at this time 
would moſt willingly bave waved 


| the ſervice, had got his own nice. 
ſenle of honour, and bis zeal to 
| ſerve his maſter, overcome "wy 


private ' motive. Belville was 


mongſt thoſe of the kings follows | 
ers who ſhared their maſter's fate 


in Boſworth field. le was near 


Richard er of the battle, 


and was a itneſs of his deaths 
wand” his own horſe being 'kilted 
either by the fally or 
by being trampled on in the von- 
ſuſion, Nis thigh was broken 1 andj 
after Richmond's party had obs 
tained the victory, lant 

was carried, with ſeveral 


where, his yank being known; 


was- lodged: io 4 modaſtery 17 
he 
defired to be left alone with his 


Mack F in that eit 
hs 284 he . 


1 little b 


Page, that he Gu * bim his 
lateſt orders. 2 


4e Bertram, 
wiſtfully on him A the 2 tay that 


has ruined our Sovereign's fortune = 
hath blaſted mine land that too 


in the moment when it ſhons the 


faireſt L- Thou wilt foon render . 


" "= 
AO” TIS ·̃ OPT OE © Hy” RT.” mm * 


ogreſs that 4 


—and 1 
St. Au 


that he Cave then ＋ to my inten 


Wet my body reſt with . 
thers of . 9 as ſoon 


as thou haſt ſeen irs due rites per- 


formed, {peed thee to Canterbury, 
i . the 4 * To. 


— 2 
. de 


event 


bride, in ſuch a manner at his diſ. 
cretion © ſhall adviſe,-Bear her 
this jewel from my finger, in to» 
ken that my laſt thoughts dwelt 


on her and tell gg my only - 
that, if the recovered, the 
nleefated to 4 | 


igh in leaving the world was for 
of her whoſe virtues fo 


| * TY 


The faithful — dropped A 
tear of affection and gratitude over 
the grave of his gallant maſter j-— 
and, journeying to Canterbury 
with 2 — heart, preſented 
himfelf before the Abbot, with 


| ſuch a countenance 28 hardly need- 
gs ed nd Ang e his melancholy | 


12 Saint Clair was bimſelf 


ſufficieatly compoſed to open the 


ournſul buſineſs to his 'niece, he 
d none of that ghoſtly com. 
fort, which a "aan would of. 
fer on fuch an dccafion ;z-—t bough 
the emotions of nature muſt ſub 
before the ſoothing voice of rea · 
ſon ean be hard ! | 


_  Ifabells, —_ or 105 to the 
firſt tranſports Gon, . 


a fortitude and reſignation which 
her piety alone inſpire ; and 
as ſoon as her mind was more for. 


tified, ſhe communicat 


her 
reſolution to her lifter. 


When the Lady Abbeſs ſaw her 


Giſter, he found ber fill more con- 


firmed in her determination to 


enter on a monaſtic life z and as 
ſoon as her affairs * properly 


adjuſted, the. took the yeil in hy 
convent wl Frances yelided, 
Iſabella fbund in religion the 


- 72 conſolation for ber paſt mii- 


es The two Siſters enjoy- 


that heart. felt pleaſure which 


e e the effects of b. 


E Foote" Ute 


ate on all — 
theirs ſerved to ane! 
Pineſd is all the lifterh6od. 
'Aﬀer theſe lidies tad 1 
near fourteen: years in this \ 
ful retirement, the Abbe 
ſeized with en alarmlag 55 
the effe@s of which hung, 

2 her, thar Kr of you By | 


ſend ſame coft] 
N Which Salle 

a ye, pine, called Bradftow 
or Bro irs, in tue ile 
Tuner ; and in which ber ima 
was eſtee med to work ſuch 
cles, that pilgrims'came from par 
very remote to viſitit; 5 
oo paſſing within ſight of it, 

rted to Ss ob anaahy 
7700 their — to Andy is. 
The feaft of the Invention of th 
=—_ Leh. which was the thit 

a ays being to be 

A thete; Ye ith 
her pratitude for Ne re 
and 'for the ſuppoſed interce 
of the Virgin, determined gh 
Abbeſs to go berſelf and fulfil ber 
vow. ' 

Ifabel}a obtained 1 to 
accompany her ſiſter in this de» 
"_ journey ; and the road 
ing little frequented in that age, 


final they put themſelyes with two ste 


tendants, aboard a paſſage doo $ 
but had not been at Tea above two 
hours, before a violent ftorm 
aroſe 7 one | who is c- 
quainted with the n tion of 
this coaſt, 4 to the mouth of 
the Thames, knows how d 
it is rendered by the many banks 
of ſand that obſtruct it. 

To purſue their courſe was im- 
practicable; they therefore at- 
Oe to ſave themſelves by 

C 2 


eee, 


ihent 
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running in on the ſhore, at a little 
5 E called Recolver, a ſmall vi- 
border of the iſle of Thaner but 
the advance of night, and a thiek 
fog. prevented them from diſcern- 
ing exactly whereabout they were. 
Every endeavour to reach the 
ſhore wat fruſtrated by the ſtorm 
driving them from it anch their 
ſails being all ſhattered, a ſudden, 
{well of the ſea bore them quite 


out of their direction, and ſtruck. 


the veſſel oy a bank of ſand, cal 
led the horſe, that lies a little off 
from Reculver. . | 
The ſurpriſe and confuſion that 
muſt natprally ruſh into the minds 
of people who are on the point of 
Db wrecked, can only be felt by 
thoſe who have ſtood in ſo dread- 
ful a fituation; Each one recom- 


mended himſelf to God, to- his 


tutelar Saint.— The mariners hoiſ- 
ted out their Jong boat, as preei- 
pitately as they could z and that 
which - moſt agitated the thoughts 
of Frances and Iſabella was the mu- 
tual preſeryatjon of each other. 
Scarce was the boat on the: ſur» 


face of the waves, when every 


ene was eager. to ruſh into it: 
for it was certain the veſſel muſt 
bulge in a few hours, and, to add 
to the horror, night advanced 
The Captain, 2 by force, 
dragged the Lady Abbeſe, and her 
ſiſter, from the cabbin, - and ſcarce 
had he helped the firſt, half dead 
as he was, down the fide of the, 
ſhip, when- thoſe already in the 
beat, finding they muſt all periſh, 
if more got in, puſhed off inſtantly, 
and rowed twards ſhore. , + 
The only faint hope which now 
remained to thoſe on board was, 
that the veſſel might hold together, 
till ſome aſſiſtance could be obtained 
from the ſhorez which they ſtill 
gattered themſelves would come, 
in caſe the boat reached the land, 
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BY 
a 


r it providentialy d, 


though with the utmoſt riſſ. 

- But it was four hours after the 
arrival of the boat, before any 
one durſt venture : ont when, 
the ſtorm abating, with the de- 
A — of the tide, and the day 
being near dawning, à large boat 
came off to the —Whe 
who went to aſſiſt got to it, they 
found all the people on board re- 
fuged in different places deneath 
the deck, great part of which 


- was broken away. —Iiabella had 


. remdined in the cabbin ;; one ſide 
of which was alſo/waſhed off, and 
the room half filled with water; 
- —ſhe was almoſt exhauſted by the 
. terrofs and hardſhips ſhe had ſuſ. 

tained,—yet- life ſeemed to fluſh 

anew in her countenance, on hears 


ing that her ſiſter was preſerved. 


As ſoon as they had brought her 
on ſhore, ſhe. wu ſupported by ſe- 
veral women, and conducted to 

the houſe where the Lady Abbeſs 
was. Frances, tranſported at the 
firſt ſight. of her ſiſter, ran our to 
meet la, Who, the moment 
ſne approached, made an effort to 


ſpring forward to her, but ſunk 


own, overpowered in the arms 


of her attendants.— Frances elaſp- 
ed her hand in eager joy, would 


have uttered ſomething, but could 
only faintly pronounce her name, 
and fell at her feet in a ſwoon. — 


She received every aſſiſtance that 


could be procured ut her 
ſtrength and ſpirits were ſo far 
exhauſted, that ſhe lived but till 
the evening of the following day. 
Frances, though ſtill ſinking 
from the ſhock and agitation 4 


the preceding night, forgot, in her 


When tho? 


attention to her ſiſter, her own 


ſufferings . She often accuſed her- 
ſelf, as the fatal cauſe of all that 
had befallen her, by ſuffering ber 
attendance in this expedition 


* 


* 


labels chid ber for thinking for | 


— > o om © wo o& 
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she "ſurvived: Wabells" eleven 
years, and died moſt ſincerely aud 
*gefervedly lamented, towards the 

end of the year 7522, . 
Her remains, 
: own deſire, were de by the 


= declari 
Heaven, 


«t© Way the” with of 
het mne Tung 
ſubmitted; I we cute 
into the world voge ther Jays ſhe, 
4 yet u we were not deflined fo 
\ periſh together u dme muſt" ine 
"_ have come, When dearh 
have diffolved bur union. 
T r6jojed that 1 um not the ſurvi- 
vor. I die nere 1 have ever 
wiſhed to live. i the" arms of the 
moit — —— - 
the repoſe vol 5+ b 
me in — — you bave 
allotred-to be your o-, that one 


grave 


mains, 'w in ne 
heart.“ 1 4th + 

The loſs of labels ihe 
Lady Adlield into” that deep dif- | 
treſs, 'whi formed like ! 
hers, with ſentiments * 


of tenderneſs and benevolence, - 
muſt, on ſuch a wialʒ inevitably 
feel -Sbe eauſed the body of her 
unfortunate ſiſter to be d 


with — mark of » in 1 
vault, Aide of the ſurine of 
Saint —bedewed with 


tears of the moſt heart - ſelt ſor- 


row, dro d from the e of all 
the Acderlled. oh 


When time and reflection bad 


ſomewhat calmed” her affliction, 


Frances failed not to tranſmit her 


intended offering to the Virgin of 1 
— * Co ng a figure, ſome | er | 
vices are to be affected or 


. by u 
donation of twelve m to: be 


ſaid for the repoſe: of Ifabella's 
ſoul.—Andſoon after to perpetuate 
the memory of her filter, —as well 
as to direct mariners in their 
Courſe, ſhe cauſed an antient 
Church, that ſtood on 8 'rifin 
gu juſt above the village 


eculyer, to be reſtored und en- 
larged,—and” erected two ſpiral begin 
towers at the end thereof : which 
ſhe directed ſhould be called 'THE 
SISTERS ;—and to this day it re. 
tains the name, 2 


of great — 


tat ſole 
rank — 


in death hold our re- 


purſuant to her 
ide of thoſe of her fiſter, with al 


e. A monument 
was ede near to the 


ere men were interred, ich 
y een before a croſs, —and beneath 
it u plate of braſs, 8 ney 


- kneeling, hand in. 


e 3h 
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6. the Giilt of 
without _ a 
Intention "of Payment | A " * 


O the various e 
which young men have in- 
vented to involve themſelves in 


Pouring D Dat, 


more frequent tha *that of jucur- 
debt without: any real ne- 


> No foover is the aſpiring 5 
youth emancipatedfrom his 2 


or his ian and 


dants, than he becomes, in his owt 


idea, a man, and not only ſo, bm 
a man of ce, whom it 
behoves to dreſs and — 1 fi- 
To 


practiſed. But as the 'ſtipends of 


young men, juſt entering into hy 


are uſually inconſiderable, it 


neceſſary to borrow on the moſt 


diſadvantageous or to pur - 
chaſe the Farious e viſites of — ; 
ple aſurable life it. 


debt oe * from 5 | 


_— to a great ſum The 
venturer conti while 


* credit is good, in the fame 


wild career 3 Seat adieu to real 


ure, to improvement, to ho» 


— induſtry, and tos W 


due to her: high. 


* 
4 
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210 . Ow the Guilt of incurring Debts, El 
His pyeage is wounded, A perpe- - occaſioned by profiigaey, ud not 
| 1 Of ſeems to weigh him -deſended wc P fend arintletes 
down and though bis feelings - {{ych ag men of the world do not 


may, by length of time and habit, 

| become tao callous. to be affected 
by the miſery of his ſituation, yet 
de js loſt ta all ſinegre enjoy ment: 


and if he does nat fall a victim of 


deſpsir, ſurvives only 16 goin a 
precarigus exiſtence at the gam 
ing table, to deceive the unwary, 
and to elude the reſearches of per- 
1c creditors, Even if the is 
enabled, by the death of parents 
or rich relations, to pay the debts 
which his youthful folly has con - 
tracted ; yet has he fuffered long 
and much, and loſt the beginning 


light, aud ſolid improvement, in 
diſtreſs and fears; in fabricating 
excuſes and pretences, — _ 
ing from. the eager. puriyits 
duns and bailiffs. "ET a 
Bot thus folly, however ,preg- 
gang with miſery, is entitled to 
pity, and may, in ſome degree, 
. . 15 
vouthful ardgr, and want of expe- 
Nee Fhoukads, and, tens of 
thonſands, have ruined. their for- 
tunes and their bappinefs by -haſ- 
| py runping into debt before they 
new the Value of TY 
conſequences of their embarraſſ 


ment, We pity their misfortune, 


but in the firſt part of their pro- dulou 


grels, we do not uſually accuſe 
them of diſhoneſty, 
_- But the habit of incurring debt, 
though in the earlier periods of 
life it may originate in thought» 
| Ioſneſs, commonly leads to a crime, 
molt atrocious in itſelf, and inju- 
rious ta ſociety. He who prayed 
- againſt poverty, leſt he ſhould de 
Poor and Real, underſtood human 
nature. Difficulties and diſtreſſes 
| have à patural tendency to leſſen 
the. reſtraints of conſcience. The 
ſortreſs of honour, when ſtormed 


of liſe, the ſeaſon of rational de · 


are often 


. often poſleſs) has for the moit 
part yielded at diſcretien. He 
then who began with incurri 
debe merely becauſe be was ſtrong⸗ 
ly ſtimulated by paſſion or fancy, 
and was not able to pay for their 
gratification, proceeds, when 
abi 4s, confirmed, and the | firſt 
ſcryples diſmiſſed, to cuntract debt 
wherever unſuſpecting confidence 
will affard him an opportunity. 


If ne poſſeſſes titles, diſtinction, 
or any kind of eminence, be will | 


vat find ir difignlc te gain credit, 
Young tradeſmen, deſirous of mak- 
ing connections, are ready to run 
any riſque : and hope that, if it 1s 
long before they receive their mo- 
ney, they ſhall not be without the 
great man's patronage or recome 
* here alſo they 
Ee} 


man conſiders all his creditors as 
his enemies, and never thinks of 
them but. to contriva methods to 
avoid and deceive them. If he 
happens. to receive any money, 
he takes care. to expend it among 
— who have no other de- 
mand upon him but for the com- 
madity which he pays ſ. 
time of purchaſe. world is 
wide z and when one ſet of ere. 
| $ tradelmen are wearied with 
expeRatign and diſappointment, 
the great man migrates to-another 
part of the town or country, and 
candeſcends to honour ſome am- 
bitious, but unfortunste mortal 
with the hoyour of dealing with 


* 


him. Thus the great man goes 


on during the greater part of his 

life, and when the creditors are 
importunate, and the horrors of 4 
goal impend, be collects his pro- 
perty, and withdraws from the 


Lingdam, or, living in diſgviſe. 
; IT" oY * i hy at 
by. thas fort, of poyerty which is his deluded tradeſmen, Indeed, us 


oys his luxuries, and layg 


ved i for the great 


or at the 


fe 
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moſt i} qualities go together, his 
pride is 3 o great, that he ſcarcely 
vouchſafes to beſtow upon them 
a moment's conſideration. - '- 
But while the builder, the dra- 
per, the taylor, the butcher, the 
baker, and the chandler, remain 
unpaid, the jockey and the horſes 
dealer, the wiſt and the game - 
ſter, receive re 2 with 
oſtentatious--prof Sharpers, 
and proſtitutes, with all the Lives 
ties of thiev 
riches which ought to be paid to 
honeſt men, who, with- their fa- 
milies, are reduced to à ſtate of 
ſtarving, by feeding, clothing, and 
accommodating ſome hardened 
profligate, and extravagant de- 
bauchee. Who but muſt feel in- 
282 you 134 a man in 
hi e, Bs it $ 7 eatin 
by of meat of ſome poo —y 
man, Whoſe Ae 0 ate at the 
ſame moment be of their 
parent a morſel of bread ? Whe 
ſees, without lifting up, his hands, 
ny Lord or Sie Jobn, fitting 12, 
es bt te Lead of © Nendd table 
ſupplied, gratis, with. every ab- 
— IT 4 father of thoſe chil 
dren 


Indeed, the pride and vanity of | 


ſome - perſons, who value theme 
ſelves on their birth, or their fa- 
thionable ; mode of life, - induce 
mem to look upon themſelves as a 
ſuperior order of beings, and to 


_ prefume. that they have a rights to 
be Rill ſupported by their tradef- 
men in profuſion and 1 

even r they are reduced 


their eircumſtances eicher by miſ- 
fortune or mĩiſeond uc. If an ho- 
neſt man makes his demand, he is 
impertinent z his infolence is not 
to be borne ; he ia died ;/ but 


not till he evidently ſhews that he 


will no longet ſupply the commo - 
dities in which he deals. On his 
diſmiſſion, ſome exteption is taken 


On rhe Guilt of N Didier. 


to hid” account 1 1 fiſphte theſis! 
and that diſputs ed- this 
gentleman or die Jody with e po. 


-rjot- in thoſe 


pradation o 
made choariog a profeſſion, auc re- 
en fo, 1 


Ne I. . 


rowing, purchaſing, 15 105 e iP, 5 2 bs | 


tence for not paying the bill. In 
the mean 2 2 1 
ings, and all fa le pleaſures 
— as — 2 —— 
be ſo vulgar as to attend tp the 
impertinence of the ſcum 
earth, or ſuffer one faſhions 
pleaſure to be fer fide by 
elamourous importunttyc of * 
mechanic z — hi: rode 
y 


ariſes from bie ing fem. wi his 
h eur 


fubſtance in ſupply 
who deſpiſes hin; with the latkru⸗ 


ments uf luxury, or the neceſſa- 
ries of fe. 

The vroflitacy, We banky, wn 
unceaſin purſuit of gc * 
the paſſſon for external 4 
ance, which charaRerize 


TEX 5 
7 where 
are to Fo diſhoneſtys 
5 wonder then, that in no = 
have ſharpers, ſwindters, and ay 
folvent contractors f 6f gebrz f. 
much abounded. There id hard 
ay mode of public life, * 
in the metropolis; in wh 
can be engaged, without: 
your prope 


Villains, who bave 
dneed the are * 


ſyſtem. 
Man of Wen 


wirhout intendi and wit 
being able to pay, make à ſplendid 


figure, and peſs for genflenten ind 


men of -honour. t however 


they may felicitare: memſelves un 
their ſucceſs, and in the iflcg- 
an yz ; ; 


ide and 
rate to pronounce 


tion of their 
Mall not h 


them more criminal and deteſtabie 


than ee and hoafcbreak: 


the 


— 
— — - — - 
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ers, becanſez tos the crime of ne- 


tual theft, they add a moſt unge- 


3s 
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FTHE convenient proximity of 
2 the eyes to the brain, is the 
laſt inſtance we ſhall mention of 
the wonderful ſecurity given to 
them: had the optic nerve been 
at a greater diſtance from this ſeat 
of reaſon, . agatomiſts inform us, 
that they would have been liable 


to many injuries from which they 


45 JP AL9 


are now exempt, _ 


Having conſidered the ſituation 
and ſtructure of the eyes ſo far as 


eſpects their ſecurity and defence, 
let us now take a view of their 
conſtituent parts as compoſed for 
geueral uſe. „ lect ver 


All the members of the eye are 


2 and void of co · 
for two wiſe purpoſe: elear- 


neſs, and diſtinction of objects. 


1 Had the tunicles and humours of 


the eye been coloured, many of 
the i 

ect would have been ſtopt 
and ſuſfocated before they could 
reach the bottom of the. eye, 
Where the organ of viſion is ſitua- 
ted: for it is an unerring rule, 
that in propertion as the body 
28 colour, ſo hath it the 
ame degree of opacity. The diſ- 


tinctneſs of viſion would likewiſe 


deſtroyed, if the humours of 
the eye were tinfured with any 


colour, for they would reflect that 
colour upon the object: thus we 
' obſerve, through a.coloured glaſs, 
objects appear dim and obſcure, 
which proves the firſt propoſition, 


and tinured with the colour of 
the glaſs, which demonſtrates the 
ſocond. The chief parts of the 


Frocerding fram the vi- 


light: viglenyy aſſects the cye till 


eye are convex, - eſpecially (the. 


chry ſtaline humour, which is of a 
Aenticular figure, convex. on both 
ſides ; that the refractions thereby 


5 made, may ſerve as a direction of 


many rays iſſuing, from one point 
in an object. Were the outward: 
ſurface of tne unica cornea plain, 
and the chryſtaline humour remo. 
ved, it would ; produce as much 
difference in the cleanneſs and diſ- 
tinction of viſion, as is obſervable 
between a. pictpre received on 
white paper in a. dark. room 


through an open hole, and the 
ſame object preſented through a 


bole furniſhed with à well: poliſh · 
ed lenticular exyſtal; and this ex- 


periment apily explains the nature 


of viſion 1 the ;hule anſweriug to 


the pupil of the eye, tbe lenticular 
Is to the chryſtaline humour, | 


e dark room to: the cavity cane 


taining the vitrous humour, and 


the white paper to the tunica. re- 
tina. Ea 1 1 14 $972 5 FAA Wu 
The muſcylar /- power | of ' the 


* 
* 


veryous coat, or iris of the eye, is 


another operation of najure, whoſe 
effects are ſingularly uſeful. By: 
this muſcular power it can dilate 
or contract the round hole, com. 


monly called the pupil or ſight of 


the eye . It is contracted, to ex* 


| clude ſuperfluous. light, and to 


2 the Loy io * 2 
paired by lucid glaring objects 
and it is dilated , * in objects 
pony ina. faint. light or —_— 
bus when candles axe firſt 
br ought into a room, after % 
ha ve ſat ſome time in the duſk. of 
the evening, the ſtrong glare of 


the ſuperſluous lighr is excluded 


by the contraction of the pupils. 
Theſe candles being aſterwards 


removed to the maſt di ſtant part 
of the room from vs, the pupils 
dilate by degrees, and we firmly 
regard the light without any paln- 
ful ſenſation, 


e „„ „ „ . . wn „ > A 6 22 22 
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Bur in addition to this muſcular 


power, the nervous coat, and alſo 


the inlide of the choroides are 
blackered like the walls of a ten- 
nis cui t, that the too great force 
of the rays may be ſuppreſſed, 
and not reflected backwards to 


confound the ſight; for, were 


they to be reflected to and fro, 
inere could be no diſtinct viſion. 


We mult not omit the curious in- 
ſertion of the optic nerve into the 


ball of the eye: jt is not ſituated 
directly behind the eye, but on 
one ſide, and the reaſon is, that if 
the optic axis were to fall upon 
the centre of the ball as it would 
do, if tlie nerye were placed di. 


kectly behind it, this great incon- 
- venience would follow 


| that the 
middle point of every object would 
be inviſible, or 4 dark ipot would 
ſeem to cover it. 3 
The laſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance we ſhall take notice of con- 
cerning viſion, js, that though 
there is a decuſſation of the rays 
in the pupil of the eye, and ſo the 


image of the object in the retina 


is inverted, yet the object itſelf 


does not appear invertea, but in its | be 
N the days of 2 


right poſture i the reaſon is, that 
the viſual rays coming in ſtrait 
lines; by thoie poin:, of the re- 
tina which they touch, affe ct the 
ſenſe atcofding to their direction. 

nd that the optie nerves are 


inade fiat only to inform the mind 
of external objects which preis 


upon them, but alſo of the ſitua - 
tion of ſuch objects, is evident, 
for if the eyes are diſtorted, the 


object will appear donble? Sq, if 


we croſs the fore and middle fin. 


ger, and place à round body be- 


tween them, when put in motion, 


We mall conclude this bittory 


of the eye with a paſſage from 

the celebrated Dutch anatomitt, 

Antonius Nnck concerning the 
Vor. III. s 55 


A Conciſe Hay of Man. * 


an 
aquous humour which ſuſtains the 
uvea tunica. This profeſſor, in an 
anatomical lecture at Leyden, 


- publicly demonſtrated that the 


aquous fluid copiouſly flowing out 
of the eye of 'a dog, which had 
been wounded for the purpoſe, in 
ſix hours time the ball of the eye 
recovered from its flacid ſtate and 
was replete with the aquous hu- 
mour, without any medicinal ap- 
plication ; and it is the ſame with 
. vo 2 nature having 
made proviſion, ſpeedily to repair 
the loſs of this fluid, from — 


wound in the outermoſt coat of 


the eye, by the help of certain 
lymphatie ducts inſerted into the 
ball of the eye, and proceeding 
from glandules formed to ſeparate 


this water from the blood for that 


pür poſe, 


CO ä  —— —— —— 


On Hoſpitality, and the Civilities of - | 


Common Life. 


| our 

countrymen were reputed to be 
ſavage in their behaviour to 
ſtrangers. Tnough in the preſeut 


age the charge would be 3 
t 


yet it muſt be owned, that 
is a reſerve in the manner of. an 
unadulterated Engliſhman, which 
ſeems to confirm the opinion, that 
he inherits a portion of that un 


cial ſpirit which diſgraced bis al- 


ceſtors. But whatever may be 
his narural propenſity, it is certain 
thar, in the liberal intercourie and 
comprehenſive education which 
prevail in ihe preſent times, there 
is ſcargely any country in the 
world where a,more cordial houſe 


pitality is diſplayed, than in ſome 
4 
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214 On the Hoſpitalitier and Civilities of Common Life. 


The days of Elizabth have been 
extolled as the days of genuine 
hoſpitality- The doors were 
throw open, and at the ſound of 
the dinner bell, all the neighbour- 
ing country crowded tothe ſmoak- 
ing table. Theſe were happy 
times, indeed, ſays the railer a- 


- - gainſt modern refineinent. Yet it 
* has been juſtly doubted, whether 


this indiſcriminate hoſpitality was 


laudable. There was ſomething 


* generous and magnificent in the 


idea, and it gave the nobles of the 
land the influence of kings over 


their neighbourhood. Yet if its 


motive and its moral effects are 


* conſidered, it will appear to be 


- juſtly exploded. It proceeded 
_ ' trom the love of power, and from 
- oftentation, and it produced glut - 
tony, drunkenneſs, and all their 


conſequent vices. | 
Conſidered in a charitable light, 


as affording food to the hungry, it 


will de found a leſs uſeful mode 
than the modern inſtitutions for 
the accompliſkment of that pupoſe. 


It did not ſelect its objects: it 


conſidered not the degrees of in · 
digence or of deſert. The con- 


\, "Sequence was, that it increafed in- 

digence, and lefliened deſert z for 
experience has proved, that unne. 
ce ſſary alms, however amiable the 
motive of them, do a real injury 
"where they mean a: benefit. 
They promote idleneſs, by teach- 


ing poverty to rely on other aid 


than the efforts of an honeſt in- 


du ſtr y. 


The great number of houfes 


now eſtabliſhed for the reception 
of travellers in every part of the 
kingdom, and the 'expeditious 
© modes of travelling, which render 


delay usneceſſary, have contri. 


'buted to reſſrain that general hof. 
pitality which opened the door to 


all who came., Such hoſpitality is 


no longer wanted; but there never 


was a time when judicious civility 


of all kinds, was more liberally 
ſhe wn to ſtrangers than the pre · 
ſent. And whatever the old Ro- 
mans or the modern Gauls may 
aſſert of Britiſh ferocity of man. 


ners, no Italian or Frenchman of 


character ever came to our ſepa. 


rated ſhore, toto diviſos orbe ri. 


tannos, without having felt delight 
at his hearty reception, and regret 
on his departure. 1 
It ſeems probable that hoſpita- 
lity keeps pace with civilization. 
As the minds of a people are en- 
larged by improvements in know - 


ledge, and communication with 


their neighbours, the ſelfiſh and 
moroſe affections gradually loſe 
greund, In ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, where ſocial improvements 
have not yet reached, the travel- 
ler is either conſidered as a lawful 
prey, or totally diſregarded, On 
the other hand, we find the na- 


tives of the Society Iles, ſeparated 
as they are from all the reit of th 

world, and by no means far re- 
moved from the veg ſtate, re- 


markably hoſpitable. Though fear 


might in ſome degree caule their 


civility to Europeans, yet it was 
not the ſole motive of it ; for we 


find their good oſſices, after all ap- 
prehenſions were removed, evi- 


dently proceeding from the ten- 
dereſt and moſt generous affecttion. 
On the firſt appearance of the 


Engliſh on their coaſts, they na- 


turally conſidered them as ene» 


mies, and boldly oppoſed their in- 


vaſion. Many of them exhibited 


acts of heroiſm, in defence of 


their country, ſcarcely exceeded 
in the annals of antiquity, But 


no fooner was the branch of peace 


held our, than they received their 
wonderful viſtors with open arms: 
with a humanity that reflecłs diſ- 
— on the maritime villages of 

urope, where a ſhipwrecked fel - 


low- creature and feilow-country- 


man has been deſtroyed for the 


» F 


nity. 


they give 


ſake of pandering his veſſel. In 
other iſlands diſcovered. by our. 
circumnavigators, we find, that 
no kindneſs could mitigate the fe- 
rocity of the rude child of nature. 


The hoſpitality of barbarians, like 


all virtues that proceed not fram 
principle, but from humour and ac - 


cidental cauſes, is of little value. 
A clearer light than the light of 


nature is neceſſary to give a ſteady 
operation to the feelings of huma» 


The idea which Chriſtianity has 
ſuggeſted of the relation in which 
all men ſtand to each other, is 
wonderfully adapted to promote 
univerſal hoſpitality, ©. When we 


_ conſider all men as brothers, we 


ſhall naturally receive the r 
within our gates with cordia 
kindneſs, as a relation whom we 
have never yet ſeen before, and 
to whom we wiſh to diſplay ſome 


ſignal of our love. It is indeed 


true, that many who are juſtly 


eſteemed - worthy perſons, do not 
reduce this gener idea to prace 


tice ; and the reaſon ſeems to be, 
that they ſuffer the attachments 
of domeſtic life, and the connec. 


tions of conſanguinity, to;engroſs 


the whole of their affections. Add 
to this, that the actual exerciſe of 
beneſicence requires ' ſomething 
which is leſs in our power than 
be 

. However juſt the complaints of 
the miſery of life, yet great occa- 
ſions for the diſplay of bene ſicence 


and liberality do not often occur, . 


But there is an hourly neceſſity for 
the little kind offices of mutual cis 
vility, At the ſame time that 
pleaſure to vuthers, they 
add to our own happineſs and ime 
provement. Habitual acts of kind» 


| neſs have a powerful effect in ſoſ- 
tening the heart. An intercourſe 

with poliſned and humane com- 
pany, tends to improve the diſpo- 


lition, becauſe it requires a con- 


* 
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neceſſary to the exiſtence of it 


certain, that a ſenſe of decorunig, 
and of a proper external behas 


pra. 'of manners. And it is 


viour, will reſtrain thoſe whoſe 


natural temper, would, otherwiſe 
break out in an acrimouigus and 
petulant converſation, . Even the 
affeRation of philanthropy will in 
time contribute to realiſe it, The 


22 reſulting from an act of 


ndneſfs, naturally excites | a wiſh 
to repeat itz and indeed the ge- 
neral efteem which the character 
of benevolence procures, is ſufſi · 
cient to induce thoſe to wiſh for it, 
who act only from the mean mo- 
tives of ſelf. imereſt,. | * 


As we are placed in a world ü 


where natural evil abounds, wi 
ought to render it ſupportable to 
each other, as far as human en, 
deavours can avail. All that can 
add a ſweet ingredient to the bit- 


ter cup muſt be infuſed. Amid 


the multitude of thorns,, every 
flower that will grow muſt be cul- 
tivsted with care. But neither 
pomp nor power are of themſelves 


able to alleviate the load of life. 


The heart requires to be ſoothed 
by ſympathy. A thouſand little 
attentions from all around us are 
peeetlary to render our, days 
agreeable, The appearance, of 
neglect in any of thoſe with whom 
we are connected, chills our bo- 
ſom with chagrin, or kindles the 


fire of reſentment . Nothing there» 


fore ſeems ſo likely to enſure hap- 
pine ſo, as our mutual ende avoura o 
promote it. Our lingle endeas 
vours, originating and terminating 
in ourſelves, are uſually ugſucceſs+, 
ful- . Providence bis taken, 
to ſecure that intergourſe whis 


ciety, by rendering it. the eateſt 
— of ors. life. 8 * 

By reciprocal attentions we are 
enabled to become beneficent with» 
out expence. A ſmile, an affable 


addreſs, a look of approbation, 
- Dd 2 


** 
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are oſten capable of iving great - 
er pleaſure than 8 * 


fits can beſtow. The mere parti- 


cipation of the ſtudies and amuſe · 
ments of others, at the ſame time 


that it gratifies ourſelves, is often 


an act of real humanity; becanſe 
others would not enjoy them 
without companions. friendly 
viſit in a ſolitary hour, is often a 


. act of kindneis than a vas, 
| 


able preſent. + : 

It is really matter of ſurpriſe, 
that thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by 
rank and opulence, ſhould ever be 
unpopular in their neighbourhood. 
They, muſt know the value of po- 
Barg 7. and ſurely nothing is 

nore eaſily obtained by a ſupe- 
rior. Their notice confers ho- 
nour 1 and the aſpiring heart of 


man is always delighted with oif- 
tinction. A 


gracious look from 
therh diffuſes happineſs '6n the 
lower ranks, But it uſually hap- 
pens, that an overgrown rich 
man is not the favourite of 4 


neighbouring country ; and it is 


unforturate, that pride or inadver · 
rence often prevent mem from 


acting the godlike part of making 


others happy, even when the 


might do it without inconvenienc 
. 0 themſelvei. 1 . | * 2 oh * 
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Continued from page 150, 
OVE now detained me at Am- 


1. derdam much longer than J 
af firſt intended ſtaying in that 


city; I ſoon gained goprage, and 


aid frequent viſits to my charmer; 
ut as my deſigns were not what 


would ſtrictly bear the ſcrutinizing 


eye of a. parent, I always took 
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hour when I &new her father to 
be abſent; and indeed, generally 
whilit the good man was ſmoake 
— en pipe quietly in the inn, I 
uſed to ſlip out of the back door 
to his houſe, and never found any 


other difficulty to gain his daugh- 


fer's apartment except from the 


neatneis of the houſe-maid, who 


always took care to ſtop me to 
pull of my ſhoes, In my firit 
Hte a tete with the beautiful Hol- 
lander, I received from her all the 
encouragement a lover could ex- 
peR, and from which I had a right 
to form the moſt flattering hopes: 


ſhe heard. me with ſmiles of ap- 
probation, and after a few meet= | 
ings, ' When I offered to kiſs her 


hand on retiring, the offered me 
her cheek ; till at laſt, we were 


on fuch familiar terms, that ſhe 


made no other reſiſtance to my 
innocent endearmetits than a mo- 
deft filence; I therefore grew 
bold, and coricluded nothing 1 


could wiſh for would be denied 


me, and reſolved at my next viſit 


to make further attempts on a vir: 


the, which I ſuppoſed o ready to 


you z the beautiful girl perceive 


my deſign, and diſengaging ber. 


ſelf from my arms, Are you, 
faid ſhe, © ignorant, that the in- 
nocent favours I have hitherto 


permitted yon, are thoſe which 
the cuſtom of this country autho- 
rize a woman to grant to the man 
the approves 3 but be aſſured no- 


thing more is allowed to the moſt 
favoured lover before marriage 
theſe are all that will be prante 
by me until my father's approba- 
tion gives a ſanction to my fond. 


neſs ; and of his partiality tawarde 


you, there is no reaſon to doubt.“ 


— This ſpeech' which conveyed 


pretty clearly an hint as well as a 


reproof, was ſcarte attended to by 


me, as it appeared much too ab- 


ſurd to ſuppoſe that one ſo ready 


ro grant ſo much, ſhould in trut 


— 
1 


| indignation. 


have quitte 
had I not heard that the Hague 


* 


be very averſe to grant more: 
theſe deuials therefore appeared 
no more than form; in conſe- 


quence of this idea I ventured to 


proceed to ſuch liberties that the 


fair one became very ſeriouſly of- 


fended z; her eyes Joſt all that 
ſweet ſofineſs 1 had fo much ad- 
mired, and fparkled with rage and 
She repulſed me 
with the moſt unaffected fiſdaiy 
and calling loudly for help, ihe 
ſervants came in crowds to her 
aſſiſtance. %* Take that wretch, 
ſaid ſhe, “ and turn him into the 
ſtreet, it is no more than his de- 
ſerts, who would encroach on the 


| favours he has received, and ſe- 
_ duce the” daughter of a man Who 
| has entertained him with the ut- 

moſt hoſpitality.” 


The ſtupid 
raſ:als obeyed her without the 
leaſt repugnance, and as I was un- 
armed, had the inſolence to ſtrike 
me as they puſhed me out of door, 
and I returned to my inn enraged 


at the treatment 1 had met with, 
ang curſing. "oy ſincerely the 
e 


$ and ill. breed · 


want of politen 
ing of the Dutch 5 — ho 
are, I believe, the only women on 
earth, who appear lefs virtuous 
than they really are. 
- Awmiterdam could not. be very 
agreeable to me, after receiving 


fo ſignal an affront, and I choſe ra- 


ther to leave it, than run the 
riſque of the unpolite rebukes of 
his High Mightineſs ; and ſhould 
Holland directly, 


was a very agreeable ' reſidence 
for ſtrangers, and in every reſpect 


worthy of my attention. I there - 


fore determined ta go back and 
make ſome Nay at that rendez- 


vous of the States-General, miniſ- 


ters, and foreign Ambaſſadors to 
the United Proviuces. The air 
of the Hague ſeemed to purify me 
from the groſſer pafticles of the 


ſmoke L had contraQed in Amſter- 
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dam and I no longer met fo con- 
tinually thoſe little round, olly, fat 
people, with faces of ſtupid ſere- 
nity, The number of foreigners 
that reſort to the Hague, ſeem in 
ſome depree to have ed the 
ruſt of de Dutch, and harmonized 
them in fuch a minner, that 1 
might perhaps have returued from 
thence with a tolerable good ꝓpi- 

nion of them, had it not been for 
a very diſagreeable adventure 


u bich gel me. Ever anxious to 
gain early knowledge of the 
mannerand cuſtoms of the inha« 


bitants of the principal towns, I 
went on the very firſt evening of 
my arrival, to the play at the 
French Theatre, and was aſtoniſh- 
ed to find a troop of comedians, 
whoſe language is ſcarce under- 
ſtood, ſhould draw together a much 
greater number of people than 
the actors of their own country: 
from this preference of the Freach 
players, I drew this inference, 
that the Dutch however ſaturnine 
by nature, yet have their whims 
and caprices 3 and that there are 
not any people ſo abſolutely unpo- 
liſhed as not to be in ſome degr 
governed by faſhion, When 1 
returned to my inn, I ordered 
ſupper in ay chamber, and wis 
aſked by my landlord, if 1 did not 
prefer ſupping in companys 1 
readily conſented, and he then in- 
troduced me into a large hall, 
where was a table with above 
thirty covers. I found myſelf not 
2 little embarraſſed on being intro» 
duced to ſuch a number of ſtran- 
gers. I placed myſelf by the fide 
of a young Dutch who had 
ſat near me at the play, and we 
ſoon entered on the talents of the 
men, and intri of the women 
at the theatre. The ladies, 1 un. 
derſtood were moſtly maintained 
in a very expenſive ſtile Fe 5 
rich merchan's : thus I found the 
Seven United Frovinces taking 
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large ſteps towards attaining the 
agreeable failings of politer na- 
tions. This kind of chat enabled 
me to bear with patience the ama- 
Zing length of time we ſat at table ; 
at laſt the company roſe, having 
finiſhed a pipe or two ap t ce, and 
as my new acquaintance and I re» 
tired to our. chambers which were 
contiguous to each other, my com- 
panion - obſerved, that I ſeemed 
melancholy ; but that if I wiſhed 
for amuſement, and travelled for 
information, he would the next 
day introduce me to a place, 
where I fhould ſee aſſembled 
moſt of the, principal perſons of 
the Hague, and likewiſe would 
Kad ir to be one of the places moſt 
worthy obſervation of any in the 
Republic. I accepted this offer 
with pleaſure, and looked forward 
with impatience to the hour when 
the young Dutchman was to fulfil 
his pro bs. | WY 
I I rofe early the next morning 
and dreſſed myſelf with the ut- 
molt expedition, and made as 
much noiſe in my apartment as 
poſſible, in order to give my next 
door neighbour an hint that ] was 
wake; but vain were all my in- 
_ dications that I] was ſtirring, he 


did not riſe till paſt ten: ſurpri · 


fed to ſee me ready fo early, he 
laughed at my impetpolity, and 
informed me that the hour of 
meeting was not till evening. I 
Was diſappointed at this intelli- 
genee z my curiofity was much 
awakened and my impatience 
very great till the appointed time 
at laſt arrived, and I ſet out with 
him, fully-convinced that I was to 
be introduced to ſome perſons of 
faſhion, to whole afſembly all per- 
ſons of any conſequence reſorted : 
nor had I any.reaſon to change 
my opinjon on our entrance int a 
large hall, ornamented with pic 
tures aud glailes, and lighted by a 
great number of waz candleg in 
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glaſs luſtres ; here an infinite num · 


der of perſons (net indeed very 


well dreſſed) were fitting round 
ſeveral ſmall tables, ſmoaking and 
drinking of tea: my friend in» 
formed 'me, we ug to do as 
others didz we therefore ſat down, 
and a table was brought to us with 
a bottle of foreign wine, biſcuits 
and four glaſſes; I waited in ſilent 


attention what was to follow: 
but we had hardly filled a glaſs 


before there came in two young 
girls, handſome and elegantly 
dreſſed, Who fat down by us 
without the leaſt ceremony; I 
ſuppoſed them daughters to the 
noblemen at whoſe houſe we were, 


and overwhelmed them with civi- 
lities z theſe ladies drank very 
chearfully the bumpers with which 


I had the attention to ſupply them, 
and they frequently ſmiled on dach 
other at the air of reſpect and dif- 
tance with which I treated them ; 
in a ſhort time, one of tlie two 


who had leaſt attracted my notice, 


took the Dutchman by the hand 
and led him out of the room, and 
I was left with her whom 1 cer- 
tainly ſhould have preferred to 
her companion, had I preſumed I 
was at liberty to make choice of 


either. I remained ſilent for-lome 


time after they were gone, which 


being a myſtery the fair could not 
I ſuppoſe, comprehend, ſhe roſe, 


ſaying, © Since they have thought 
proper to leave us, let us retire to 


another apartment and we will 


endeayour to amuſe ourſelves 
without them.“ I was rather ſure 
priſed at this propoſal to a ſtran ; 


ger; but af I had found the beauty 
at Amſterdam had peculiar notions 


of the toleration of innocent free« 


doms, I knew not but they might 


likewiſe extend as far as the 
Hague, and that my perſon and 
manner having made an impreſſion 
in my favour, ſhe was giving way 


to the impulſe of an ynſuſpigions 


: Notwithſtandin 


heart, therefore roſe and follow- 
ed her with tranſport, congratu- 
lating myfelf on my good fortune 
which had ſo early repaired the 


loſs of the miſtreſs I had left be- 


7 To be continued. 
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An Eſſay on the Power of Habit. 


Quod fit ex conſuetudine in Natu- 
ram vertitur, 


II is an old and very . 


received opinion, that the paſ- 


ſions have a much more deſpotic 


and unlimited influence over man- 
kind, than any other motives or 
principles of action whatever. 

the confident 
belief this ſuppoſition has met with, 
I als, however, inclined to think, 
that the doctrine is not ſtrictly 
founded in truth... 1 am therefore 


diſpoſed to maintain that habit 


polleſſes the moſt extenſive power 
over men, and a much greater 
than any of the paſſious. It is in- 
diſputable that the irregularity of 
the human paſſions, have, by the 


force of religion and philoſophy, 
and ſome other collateral means, 


been in a great meaſure conquers 


ed, and made ſubmiſſive to reaſon: 


— but there arg few inſtances of 
habits early acquired, and long 
continued in, that Have been tota 


laid aſide. I readily allow that 
the paſſions are the moſt active 
Principles which are implanted in 


our nature ; but abſolutely with- 
bold my aſſent to their ſupremacy, 


I am aware that ſome will object 


to this, that it is very diſconlonant 
to the common, fentiments of man- 
kind, that the paſſions which often 
break out with ſuch ſudden and 
unrefirained impetuoſity, ſhould 
more frequently be brotght under 
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mofe clearly underſtood, | 
give ſuch a definition of habit as l 
conceive to be a juſt one : I then 
' define habit to be thoſe effects 


the fame acts 
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the government of reaſon, thin 
habits, which always advance to · 
grofively, and allow more time 
or correction z and will alſo tell 
me that ſingularity of opinion 
cannot he admitred as an evidence 
for truth, But ſuch objections are 
eaſily removed; they originate in- 
tirely from that impheit- faith 
which is ſeldom denied to'popular 


opinions. and treating every at- 
temp: as preſumptuous, Which has 


a tendency to controvert them, 
The cohibition of the paſſions is a 
point whieh every man is agreed, 


as their being permitted to afile 
to too great a ow ”, 1o hy | 


terminates not only in troubleſs 


but fatal events, and that ener ay 
rapidly: but the ere, of habit 
requiring fome length of time fo 


arrive at its greateſt pitch, is fer 
thatreaſon diſregarded. The outſet 
of paſſion may be compared to the 
viſtble attack of ſome violent di- 


eaſe where every perſon is con- 
vinced of the abſolute neceſſity of - 
vigilant attention, and an imme» 


diate remedy :z——but the aps 


. proaches of habit being always 


flow, and very often impercep- 


ible, "reſemble the gradual ad 


vances of ſome lingering diſtem- 


per, where the conſtitution of the 


atient is materially injured be- 
ore he is ſenſible of the exiſtence 


& 


of the diſeaſe, But that I 2 


which the frequent reiteration of 


are frequently with great impr6e 
priety uſed indiſcriminately for 
one another, but they ate not ſy. 
nonymons words. X 
modern writer diſtinguiſhes them 
with great accuracy. © Cuſtom,” 
ſ.ys he, “ reſpects the action; 


habit the actor.“ By cuſtom we 


| produces upon the 
mind or body. Cuſtom and habit 


* 


* 
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the ſame act: by habit the effect 


. which that act produces upon the 


mind or body. By the culiom of 
walking often in the ſtreets, one 


acquires a habit of idleneſs. This 


diſtinction is very obvious i Cuſtom 
fd habit may therefore with 
rict propriety be placed in the 


relation of cauſe and effect. The 


diſagreeable circumſtances bf many 
habits mult be apparent to every 
one, It is a well known truth 


that many thitigs impreſſed upon 


the mind in its infantine fate, the 
time at which it is moſt petuliarly 
ſuſceptible of imprefliuns, and ob- 
ſtinately tenacious of ever 
which it then imbibes ; 1 ſay many 


things it receives at that period by 
frequent inculcation, are ſo deeply 
' Tooted, that the ſtrongeſt ettorts 
of the moſt 3 


and vigo · 
rous reaſon are ever after found 
ioſufficient to efadicate it. 

Mete it neceflary to defeend to 
partictlars, I could produce many 
inſtances in ſupport of what 1 
here affert 3 but think fuch exam- 
ples Would here be impertinent, 
and ſuperituots to many people. I 


hope I have now ſafficiently proy- 


ed that reafod in many caſes is of 
no avail in conquering habits. What 
1 have here faid, apphés only to 

repoſſeſſions of the mind. I might 

ere mention particular perſonal 
habits ; but forbear doing it for 
the reaſon I have given above, Ha- 
bits may be diſtinguiſhed into inſen- 
Sble and imitative; by the former [ 
mean thoſe habits which we acquire 


without the conſent of our wills; 


dy the latter, thoſe we obtain m- 
tentionally by copying others. 


Iaſenſible habits are chiefly thoſe 


Which belong to the body ; but the 
imitative relate bofh to the minds 
aud bodies. | 25 

Our inſenſible habits merit a 
more ſedulous attention than atry 
other; becauſe upon the ſuppoli. 


idea 


Aſay vn the Power of Habit. | 
mean the frequent repetition of tion that our own diſpoſitions are 


guod, it is the inſenſible babics 
Orly to which we. ate obnoxious. 
If the reverſe is the caſe, we are 
fill Rable to be infected with the 
one, and will certainly, court the 
acquaintance of the other, Con- 
firmed habits, as I have before 
ſaid, when early acquired, and 
long continued, are ſeldom, if ever 
abol;hed. To mention but a few 
of them which are daily within 
every body's obſervation , the ha- 
hits of the common ſwearers, 
drunkards, mulierofi, idle perſons, 
liars, thieves, &c. together with 
many others of inferior note, are 
I am afraid, rarely left off þy their 
reſpective practitioners, Some, uf 


entered upon, generally aiten - 
ded with a degree of remorle ; 
degenerate at length into involun- 
tary and inſenſibſe ctimes. The 
contagion of habji is infections 
to a degree almoſt incredible. It 
is very Well knoyn that ſquinting 
is more frequently acquired by be- 
ing much in company with thoſe 
perſons who do fo, than in any 
giver. manner. Deficiencies in 
peech, as ſtammering, &c. are 


| theſe, indeed, though when at firſt 


IS 


obtained by the like canfe, 1 
might inſtance in hyſteric dfleafes,” 


and a variety of, other caſes; 
hich phyſicians tell us are at firft 


acquired by a ſympathetic affec- . 


tion, and continued afterwards. by 
the mere force of habit. Many 
perſons who have for a number of 
years been erſgaged in buſineſs; 
bave upum relinquiſhing it found 


themſelves ſo much ùnhinged, ag 
obliged them to return to their 


ufua} employments. 
"The | 
Samnel Parr, remarkable as an 
uncommon titiltafice of Jongevity, 
affords us another ſtrung argument 
of the wonderful power of habit, 
That man when removed from 


his rural ſituation, accuſtomed ex · 


well known” attegdote 6f 


nically, will at 


erciſe, and ajn Liet, to the Mn 
urlous, 'indojent mode of livin 
common at courts, died in ** 
ſpace of time after ſo ſudden a 
tranſition, It may, indeed, be 
ſaid, that after haying Jived to a 
period ſu far exceeding that which 

may be termed even extreme 
old age ; his death was an event 
which might — daily ap — 
ded s perhaps it might. 
we arr the proximity of. his 
death, to the change in the whole 
manner of his life, we have the 
2 preſumptive proof to la- 

that this ſame change was the 

principal cauſe of his death 2 So 
dangerous, ſometimes, is a fudden 
tranſition from ane que to ano» 
ther. MS 

The. inferevees 1 would draw 
from the preceding obſervations, 
are, th at as bad habits are ſu eaſi> 
ly. acquired, and ſo 
chrown off, how much attention 
and jon ought we to 


employ in diſcovering and coun- | 


the firſt-' appearance of 


teractin 


ſuch habits ? A very 1 method 


of amending our own bad habits is 
to oblerve thoſe of others, If we 


are ſo happy as to have none, the 


beſt manner to guard againſt them 
is to keep, our. minds __ bodies 
conſtantly engaged with ſuch uſe- 
ful and elegant ſtudies and exers 
ciſes, as entirely to exclude every 
exceptionable thought and action. 
When we have for a ſhort time 
employed ourſelves in this manner, 
what we at firſt did vnly mecha» 
h become a 
ſecond nature, acc 
the old adage, pores In tem · 
pore facit ſacundam naturam ;'' and 
we have the authority of no leſs a 
perſon thau Solomon to inforee 
what we have ſaid: Train 1 4 * 
child in the way he ſhould go, 
When he is old he will not Lee 
from it.. 


; e ronst uss 
vor, III. 


auen, cu. 


them worth . 


28 4 rur 


* 


Aeli cus rons 


bun of Norctamberiand, 45 


ANY Ancient Cuſtoms pre- 
vall in this Country, the 1 : 
Alley ar outward j 
of which, occalion them to 
without much attention : . 
they are the ftrong! 0 4 
menorials of antiquity, I thought 
ny and pre- 
ſent them to. the Reader, with 
ſome mort 8 on their 


origin, and the hiſtorical facts to 


which they bave relation. 
Mr Bryant's words are, , We 
tall indeed, of ancient times, and 
times of Antiquity z but that time 
is, moſt aged, wh "has endured 
lr eſt, 28 theſe are moſt 
s in whi hp 5 
— n h | 
now an age of eee = 
rience, and we are bo make 
of the helps which have * 
to diſpel the = 
eceded.”” Letters 
have afforded the iccumulztion ; 
before their uſe, the diſſolution of 
every ſtate, was the diffipation 
its ſcience and wiſdom : Arts and 
collective knowledge were de- 
ſtroyed wirh the empire in which 
they flouriſhed, and: only a few 
ſcattered fragments and Arad 
ruias remained to ſaye them from 


total oblivion. By letters we pol» 


ſeſs the wiſdom of all quarters of 


the earthy times which have pre- 


ceded their uſe, left us chiefly tra · 


g to that of -ditional fragments, ſcattered abroad 


in national cuſto 
al names and Par- 


NEW YEAR's bar. 


"Tax celebration of New Year! s 
Day, is preſerved in this country. 
feſtival. Gifts are mane 


and depen- 


* fe 


to children, * 
K e 


| 
| 


Pinion of 


the = was to 


1 called New Year's Cle... 


Stilli et ſays,-.* That am 
the 324545 of the northern 1 
tions, the feaſt of the New 
was obſerved with more'than*or- 
dinary, Jollity. Hoſpinian ſays, 
« It was an ancient cuſtom amppg 
the Heathens, and afterwards , 
practiſed among the Chriſtians.” 
Servants were exempt from their 
labour, and partook of the feaſt 
and rural ſports with their ma- 
ners: they were preſented. with 
tokens of approbation and favour. 
On certain eſtivals, the Romans 
ave pieces of money to travel- 
ers and ſtrangers who were pre- 
ſent at the ſacrifice. On our day of 
feſtivity, mirth is excited by a ruſ- 


tic ma querading and playing tricks 


in diſguiſe 2 the hide of the ox 
Nain for, the winter cheer, is often 
put on, and the perſon thus Atir- 
ed, attempts to new the character 
of the, devil, by every horrible de- 
vice in his power. All the winter 
ſports ſeen to expreſa 4 ſtrong o 
e ancients, that Genii 
of very contra natures, prevail- 
ed on earth, t that the one. was 
conſtantly, concamitan! to light, as 
dar neſs 3 and 
this i e of the eyil, which i is 
frequent y permitted to expel the 
inhabitants, and take poſſeſſion of 
the houſe; is typical of the power 
of the evil genius, in tlie ſeaſon 
when the ſun js. lotigeſt abſent from 


' bur hemiſphere. This correlponds 


with the lamentation uſed by thoſe 
who held the Ellufinian myiteries, 
and mourned for Adonis, It is 
very difficult to make any probable 
determination. þo what people we 
owe theſe cuftoms, 

man Saturnalia and Sigillaria, this 
kind of frolicking Sas practiſed. 
Among the obfervatiofis made by 
Mr Brand, on . Bourne's Popular 
Antiquities, Chap. Xlv. he re- 
marks, that there was an ancient 


| cuſtom for young women to go a» 


. the Ro- 


e 


Eve, with ſome ſort of 


2 rſes that were ſun; the in 
going from door, to, ee * 


dads TWELFTH: DAY. 5 


„ The-rwelſth day after 22 


of our Saviour's birth is attended 
with great feſtivity. There ave 

di ver ſious uſed tin the — 
parts af England, which have not 
reached: this northern county. 
The mirth of the day here conliits 
of leaſting, and a ſocial iutareourſe 
between neighbouring families. 
Mr Brand makes a happy quota- 
tion from Collier's Ecel. Hiſt. 
vol. I. p. 163, in bis obſervations 
on Bourne's Chap. XVII. © In the 
days of King Z@lfrid a law was 
made with relation to the holydays, 
by virtue of which the twelve 
days after the hativity-of-;our Sa- 
viour- were made feſtivals.” 80 
much as; theſe. feaſts: have been 
decried, I cannot ſee them iu the 
deſpicable light many modern au- 
thors have been pleaſed. to place 


them. They were the occaſion 


of gathering neighbours together, 
in good —— with each other, 
the means of keeping them 


on terms of intimacy : friendſhip 
and benevolence were thereby in» 


ereaſed, : and. good. offices multi» 
plied : public matters at ſuch times 
were diſcuſſed and amicably de- 
termined; and thoſe happy effects 
reſulted which tended not only to 


the advantage of the individual, 


but to the good of ſociety at large 
* is refined into inſipidity z 

the old hoſpitable days re- 
ans ra ſociability is ſickened unto 


; uiineaning ceremony. In antient 


times tha bard was brought to the 
feitive ball, to rehearſe the excel. 


lencies of our anceſtors, to fire the 


breaſt with emulation, to inſpire 
noble and bounteous ſentiments, 
and lift us, * exampie, in- 


Wo 


= 


n 


„„ en nw WF 


to'an adopt doption "of ths. - ai 
of thoſe heroes "and men of Yor 8 
nour from whom we were de 
ſcended'; then it was the genia 
ſririt Was rouſed, and benevolence 
prevailed. name of friends 
ſhip is retained in our language, 
P 
and the real character is ſome- 
where ſtill ound to exiſt ; but * 
is chiefly * in middle life: 
great and opulent in general woe 
little experience of it 3 "each appa- 
_ ſeparates himſelf from com- 
any, J d is involved in his own 
Lite The diſtin Ahing! 'charaes 
teriſticks, which” former days # 
purchaſed à man furtune and 
fame, are 'bechme intrinſie trifles, 
with which he may amuſe himſelf, 
bur purchaſe little patronage : the 
vice is contaminating, it is cree 
ing into the' vital of flower — 
and where ine infi os S. will end 
is beyond'm 
What would be the e 
ſhould adve ag es ever 


exigencies of ey The e 4 


pular mfluence 'of tlie 
longer exiſtivg ! rhe dift os — 
tween ranks of men Ml” extend- 
ing their ſeparation! The" cele. 
brated' fable Polürt out rhe" pole 
tics which would prevail With the 
loweſt Haſſes of e 

only to* be reg "Tot ſervyi 

it is indifferent to'ns'to'whom' 
are ſervanti“ There le nochiNN” 
keeps this part of the ſtate Wan 
rule, but tile fear of fill e 


the eondition# . 


OO LSE 


BLACK MAILE PAYMENT: : 


S.. 


This cuſtomar ry, collection of 
money, corn, and cattle, was ta- 
ken away in copſequence of the 
acceſſion,of King James I. There, 
Was ay indeed mT the 43d 
year of the reign ol Queen El bie- 
beth, to he FN the Black Maile e 
Payment, and correct the enormĩ - 
ties * whence it aroſe ; . 


cn. 


This was a levy m 


to divine: 


% If We _ 


tation of St. 


5 
whilſt the contentions between ohh 
itions continuey it _ little e 
within r 


borders, for | 
depredations de by” LNG | 


and ſpoiktikers, aft The called 


Moſs Trocpers. +Feceiyery 
were in league 8 NE 
* $:kg ts 1.5 153 

Sure PND PAYMENT 


8 — ae; 
* Sher of Northumbgyl 
* to oy more, [twice 

ſeyen,.yedrs, ; 425,40} WAS - received 


Os 


Ka the; Lords. * Mangrs hein 


their leep, where, the 1. bad | 


is callad 
iS. + ben Thie exaction 
WAS, totally; ra by the Star 
tute made in the 23d year of King 
Hen, VL % 7. „ 


el 
0 5 


lete cuſtoms; bectuſe not © 
names, but alſo ſome · mem 


them remain on the borders, and 


in the motintaſtioos* 


\ Iti is little noted in this 900 77, J 
dos name: 8e erat” 2 
rites” Jour made pecttiar to it in 


the Romi 


given for not aboliſhing the rus 
ceremonies, in countries ,wher 
converſion was taking place; but 
it was commanded; to adapt them · 
to Chriſtian ceremonies; arid 4this.. 
ſeems to carry with it-.a ſtrong. 
reaſon for the ſimilarity there was 
in many of the ceremonies of the 


Chriſtian church in the irſt ages 


Ee 2 


1 M8 = 
11 I have noticed theſe vs ovful 


. ne In the quo- 
| gory's: Letter, in 
tze notes to p. 27 in the ſecond 
volume of the work, a reaſon is 


N 
a 
f 
j 
N 
| 
| 
! 
q 


od or rites.. Mr Brand, 
ervations on Bourne's 

0 A chap. from Bacen's Reliques - 
of Rome, ſo. 164, makes a quota» 

on which informs us, that the 

\ Romans in the ſervice of their 

- Lats and his mother Februa, 

"7 proceffions in the city of 
ome pers I d torches; the 
remains of which cuſtom till ex- 
iſting wiel the v in the time 
of Pope Sergius: he commanded 
that it ould be converted into an 


rode to 
d tap. 


99 day made their a 


alter with 1 


| —.— ef the Holy oor in. 
Thoſe who figh for the ſanftjry of 
- the church i in ſoch reviews of her 


*., ceremonies, mult ene wa 
done to--concilia 
. thoſe long uſed Pag Ne 
and ſolemn ſhewe ;/ zud tha 
4 auſierity Which mould at ohce 
2 aboliſhed fuch Acta, to — 
l — every mind was prejad Ted 
' wauld have retarded; if 
12 eee ob 


Oe" Ll 


1. bens, 


6446 4 a 0 1 


nh. on ; the Spring. | 
241 i Fe 
25 N ke 


* th' ks 


ine ' 
2 Tis goodueſs, which we ere mo- 
- raife tl our min 


: ment ſee, '''* 
« The 9 es da- of the Deity." 
Pemffet. 


ten contemplated, with rational 
aſure and the warmeſt gratitude, | 


x N the view ſeaſon, 1 have of. 
e 
the progreſs and beauty of the ve- 


7 tribe; particularly their e- 
ant bloſſoms, the ſweet harbin- 

rs of delicious fruits. In bloſ» 
toms (as in the animal world) there 
is @ regular gradatian, from = 


Meditations en tze Spring. 


boly office of the —— bs 
and that the congre n the yi 


.not _ benign 


e 


| 1 with 1 


loweſt degree, to ihe bigheſſ per · 
fection = "Ex ample, © 19 
preceded 


| aa Sc. are 

Which Jo nor 124 any 
ſenſitive delight 1 the mental. pros 
ſpect of plenty is thy only joy afe 


forded. But in other fruits, the 


bl open with an elegaut va - 
riety of coloprs, till the orchard 
glitters with. the richeſt —— and 
charms the ſight. w mo 


lively ton fore gar and the | 
[we may 0 


charming exerciſe of the erg Do es 


beautiful and 8 art of 


the vegetable men mi hav 
4 . condufted in the ſame Ray 


2 77 ger as the. g-jree, in Europe, w hic 


has not 199.5 leaſt appearance 


N 


4 3 
as appears by 0 
e . chaps lik. 17. in 


but alſo of affe 


tn 5 great and amezug variety 
of binſſoms which we have ſeen, 


(ang nd read an account of in, books: 
na it will * 22 +; 


tural hiſtory ry) 
the molt pe 
manept pleaſures, and — 6 42 


lights, as. cawonly be expreſſed by 


praiſe and rr 
If the ſurve. 


part of the 


creation, in t es im nay ſtate, 


affords the human mind ſuch ex- 
quiſite pleaſures, it mould prove an 
OI powerful motive, to 
engage aſpiring, 
moſt ardour, to bet 


of the celeſtial regions; Where ſuch _ 


ntelligent creatures. For 1 1. | 


ET we 
er a eye 
== dies and moſt vivid-colours, 
the. olfactory 
grateful ſene 
when wo reſſect on 


with the ut · 
e inhabitants 


| thereof, in the 
ih Neude virrves, z 


10s“ an vet fuer. 


Lr 1 


„ * 0 4 
5 * JFF. ͤ 


| a way his ©: 


| 20 tr taco ths arc: 


— . 225 
orles are prepared for their en- attention _ to rich 


deed, from this very 9— 9 1 


ſtle could COuYey. = 
N = LL {ca rg yy —— 


tals, | Bur the con! eg dio "ar 


E. Fr a tt power. of gc 
g bim more than. a;.competency 
ang. ae. his mother did not dif; , 


* - * 


e | 


eculiar 4 
richee, ver de u en 


and this Tr recept he — was prey; 

alw in. the Alg , bis children, and to ſeal cheir r- 
the dy howeyer, — dow. 4 then it was that he acknow- 
inclined to rechen thie.p 6 to bis ſon, chat hiv fortunes, 


elle he 


ſion in favour of _mogey, - among .- were ruined, and that 
thoſe weakneſſes of tos. parent, bad nothing to leave him, and 
which he ſhould not do well to could not even provide what might 


he deemed a proper ſubliftence for 


py. He knew well that the Game: 


petſon who recommended ſuch an his nod, ; and this very circum. 


e that an inſpired ho. been profuſe enough of them. In- 
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ſtance, he obſerved,” was what 
had chiefly becafioned his vexation 
at an wnfſon that Had hitherto prov- fr 
— — „He cbnclud. 
with embraeing Ariſtus and El- 
ra, and in his/turn"aſked pardat 
nis fon for that 'imprudente 
Which had rediiced him to fuch a 
ſitttatibn. | 800 aftef this reronci- 
liatiön the old pentleman ong for: 
and his conſort did not long ſur 
vive im. 120 . „„ 22 2 + 
"> The unhappy paif now 6069 
themſelwes more Imbsrruſled rhan - 
ever? they had raifet money 


Som" Yeygrat” le. during the 
Wife ufid 75 flouriſhing LY 


off MO nber, wh" Eros 
every” Sith ſed * 1 0 
— — CIP 


Sbeiß cb — hoſe 
whoa ha Haz 15 N 5 
u 

e e 2 1 [ds 


freſſec Miſe to delive 1255 


2 ent the —— ty or 

a — tlie Hine; 

ifs NF With! a th 

fan ande, _—_ te Ye 
yoke ch ſtüs a or 

Gr Cemenf "Whoſe le 

— Fife is the ſb jet of this 
lirtle 5 os: 1 * ain 

8 eee der 

misfortune i j her mother, WHOm 

vexstion had certamly much in- 


r Was 
near loſing her wry way Take her 
jute the World, — dſo 


weak; for * Jong. time'after'her 
lying - in, that in could not ſückle 
her. The infant was thereſbre 


put out to nurſe, and the woman pr 


who had the charge bf her wäs fy 
careleſs of her precious depoſit; 


her features were n6t iijurts by 
it 2 nee? 1 1 ſoon after remove 
place which was HY N 
to 1 ſo 1 to her, 1 Bro by 
an flouriſhed in health au J 
''Elmira's father died a bankr 


—Ariftus's ftcumſtaſiter' row 8 


8 bg * the, We: 


with' hir lite! tle family 3 nor did he 
arrive at the place 'of his Teftina-' 


tion, kill ne had very near expe - 


rience@the hörrors of a ſhipwreck. 


In the *'Weſtdndies,' he made 4 
ſhift to Av&t6lerably well, fill the 
perſan who procured Ariſtus the 


place nn: and 1 No 
Dee I e was recall 
Egan be Ivan err f 
till, my his 2 8 0 1 esl 
D—, a man rgfedt intereſt at 
court, caſt a fayourable eye upon 
nich. omfſed' th p 


cure him a. 


7 nilek Oo for 


& WIT > 
55 ice 


SETS 


th; b him e 5 
pe rrefte 
harry he — — T 


7 Ang wi 94 605 975 5 
bored tap 

in doſe coofi 1 ee 
death bf a relution of ot 


moderate for tyfle wilt" Terr: Ke * 


with wich, as Won“ as! 270 5 
d is eutargement, arfd 
tled all his affairs, he' withilfew,” 


with his wife and a een 


that ſhe had well nigh ſuffered her about three years old, to k 


to periſh in the ſmall· pox, before 
mne acquainted her parents with 
her having taken it. However, 
Celemene got ety" over” 11 


try ſeat in ure, which We . 


have already mentioned. 


It was #*ſmall neat houſe, tröste 8 : 
the PREY | 


in v'E bet goa rs ML 


e 5 
India iflands, «hither He rein ved 


„ td 


- 


_ — EL 


a beautiful, country decorated with 
woods, lawns, ſtreams, and diſtant 
riſing hills, ſuck as furniſhed one of 
the moſt ſplendid landſcapes that 
eyer pencil drew, or painter ima - 


gined. Behind the rural manſion 


were gardeng laid out in ataſte at 
once elegant and ſimple, in which 
Nas appeared dreſſed to advan- 
tage, While Art played only the 
part of her handmaid; and in the 
favouring ſeaſons of the year, e- 
very thing Was calculated. to in- 
ſpire ““ vernal delight and joy, 
while even in winter the ſcene 

was {till agreeable . 
Hlere, and in the ſurrounding 
lawns, and groves, Celemene ſhent 
many of the happy hours of child- 
hood, and here often woo'd 
«© Contemplation: in her ſecret 
« haunts, while ſhe liſtened to 
the melody of birds, or ſat atten» 
tive to the ſweet murmurs of the 


N | 


_—_ E 
his beautiful female, who was 


trained up in innocence and ſim- 
plicity, had now. attained her le» 


venteenth year, when, one even- 
ing, as ſhe was wandering in the 


windings of the vale, ſue was e- 
ſpied by à comely youth, Whom 
chance had led that way, and who 
directed his courſe immediately to- 
wards her. At the firſt ſight of 
im, ſhe thought to have fled, but 
as he advanced, ſhe perceived 


ſome thing ſo gentle in his manner, 

that when he adjured her to ſtay, 
her feet ſeemed. to have forgot 
their | office, while ſhe inſenſfivly 


ſuffered him,to approach her. 
By one of tho 


1 


thies of Nature, (if ſo we may 


call them) Which are often found 


to attach people to each other at 


flrſt light, and which are much 


eaſier proved to exiſt than acoount 
ed 4 theſe amiable Joung per- 
ſons felt ſuch. a, ſeeret regard for 
each other, that the youth could 
not reſtrain himſelf from profeſſing, 


* 


Grange ſympa- 


Love and Innocence 3 or the Hier of, an Amiable Female. a 


nor the. maid. from feeling, the 
force of a reſiſtleſs paſſiin : hut 
Celemene, who. ſcarcely knew the 
Meaning. of the emotions Which 


Ke felt, beginning to. recollect that 


ihe had pow, for. the fiplt time, 


held a cloſe conferenge alone, aud 


with a ſtranger, haſtened.to-bregk 
it off ; While the your. on bis part 
preſſed her in the warmelit man- 


ner to ſuffer him to accompany her 
home, to which ſhe; at length con- 

ſented, and the ſun being already 
ſet, he conducted her to bee. fa- 


ther's garden. geren and then to 
his leave, aſter having engaged her 
by much entreaty to meet him two 
days after ward, at the ſame hour, 
and in the, ſama place where he 
bad. firſt ſeen her. 


| ts wi 
+, Celemene, however, had ſcarcely 


parted from him, befgre (he. began 
to depent of ſuch a promiſe · made 
to a ſtranger, Without her parents 
knowledge, yet could not prevail 
upon herſelf to communicate che 
adventure to them. Innocent as ſhe 
N was the firſt time her hrgaſſ 
had, laboured with a ſecret which 
ſhe durſt not diſeloſe N 

utlicie 


and this conſideration was 
ent to rob her of her trauquillity. 


She met her lover, bowes ers 


the time and place appointed: Lug 


HA 


it was with a teſolusion of break 
ing off their correſpondence.; This 
ſhe, gave him to underſtand, at the 
ſame time that her innocence. was 
ſuch that ſhe could not goucesl the 


prejudice ſhe had congezivedyin, his 


favour, —He. was almoſt diſtracted 
at her determination; but as he 


had gone ſo far as to mention 12 


and marriage, was obliged to abide 
by ber injunction, which. was nee 
ver to preſs that matter, nur to 


meet her again, unleſs be could 


find it convenient to aſk her of her 


| 3.8 Co: ff F? g. F 4 4 2 
Having at laſt conſented to this, 
they ſeparated, Celemene departing. 


however with a heavy heart. And 


* 
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now days ahd weeks rolled on, and Wherewith to procure any oft, 
over. either dn or tilitary;, J. found 


5 he heard nothing of her lover. 
'his circumſtence Fobbed her 
degrees of herehtexrfulneſs and he 


| health, white Arifivs and Elmira 


ſaw her ſtrength and beauty de- 
clining, without being able to gueſt 
at the cauſe, as had not the 


' leaſt ſuſpicion that any thin hung 
no 


upon her ſpirits. She ha 


indeed quite laid aſide ail thoughts 


of ever hearing more from ide 


youth who was tlie cauſe of all her 


pain; when walking one aftef- 
noon in the 
her fteps to à bower which was 
her reſort, and was ſeated in the 
moſt ſecluded part of it. It was 
deantifully covered. with a verdant 
arch, and its fides were adorned 


with flowers which breathed' all 


the | fragrance of the blooming 
ſpring. Here the lovely fairvotic 
w | herſelf beneath the rural 
covering, in order to nos het 
refletions ; when ſuddenly her 


lover appeared in deep mourning 


deſore her, and with'a joy correc» 


tes by fear vilible in his countes 


nance, inſtantly thre himſelf at 
der feet, and thus addreſſed her: 
« Forgive, O moſt beautiful of 


yo lex, this my late ſeeming 
eg 


A, which muſt only be attris 
buted to the ſevere injunction that 
ou laid upon me when laſt 1 was 
left with your preſence, —Ever 


ſines that time have | been re volv- 


ing how I might with propriety 
demand you of your parents 
which, eireumſtanced as 1 was, ! 
knew not how to think of ; for, 
alas | my Celemene, I was left an 


orphan by, my parents, and was 


ſupported only by the tender care 
of a diſtant relation of my mos 
ther's, Who has fince met with 
fuch misfortunes in the world, as 
rendered him totally unable to do 


me any farther ſervice. Bred to 


no particular _ flion, aud equal- 
money or" intereſt, 


ly devoid o 


den, the directed 


— in thee ſituation of one to- 


y abandoned to misfortune, and 
had now no other | reſource” but 
that of trying what intereſt a for. 
mer friend in London could make 


for me; I knew indeed, that the 


Lord 9. — ns related to me, 
but I knew alfo that he had reſi. 
ſed the leaſt aſſiſtance, when aj 


pied to during my infant ſtate'; 


but there was one thing which 1 
Was ignorant of, and that wat the 
relationſhip in which I Rood to his 
Lordſhip : this eircumilance I only 


became acquainted with by his 
deathʒ Which was the conſequence | 
bf a violent fever, of which he ex- 


red about s forrnight lere, hay 
ng loft his vnly on and heir a 
very little tirhe before, 

«>. Tit event (eontinbed the 


| gentleman) has put me in 
Faches bf his title and eſtate, 
h of which I am willing to lay 


at Celement's feet j and will no 

fly upon the wings of love to de» 
mand her of her father in mars 
| This was all aſtmiſhment to 
Celemene ; without knowing what 
to think of fo ſtrange a turn of fors 


tune, ſhe ſuffered her lover to con- 
duct her into the houſe, whiere - 


2 explained hiinſelf to Ariſtus, 
that Worthy ee cod not 
bur oblerve the intricate ways of 


Providence; that had thus caofed 


Lord Ds {lighted felation 10 
become his heir, and by his means 
now promiſed to make a full a- 
mends to a highly injured family. 


The offer of the young Lord 
Ds (as he was now become) 


was accepted with every mark of 


eſteem and eee and a thouj- 
edgments were made 


ſand acknow 
bim by Keiſtus and Elmira, for 


_ raiſing their daughter's fortune, 
at the fame time that he gave 
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were the lively images 


and Innocence. | 
** 7 I a F 1 * * 
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and tender huſha „en & $4 
In effect they were ſon after 


united :. and having ſpent ſome . 
time with Celemene's father and 
mother, ho could not be prevailed 


with on any ccnſideration to quit 
the place of their retirement, the 
young couple went to a ſeat of the 
2 family; in the Weſt of Eng- 


land where they ſpent the chief 


part of their time, but ſeldom re- 
ſorting to the, metropolis, the pleas» 
ſures of which neither of theni had 
any very great reliſh for,, 

In fine, Lord D. made one 


of the beit and tondeſt of huſ 


bands, and Found in his Celemerie 


| the moſt amiable conſort that ever 
man was bleſſed, with, Their 


marriage bed was blelled with two 
cliadren, 3 boy and a girl who 
. of their 
father and mother, as they were 
th beauteous offspring of Love 


4 WT 
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| CAPTAIN JAMES cooR. 


JAMES .COOK was bord at 
Marton, in Cleveland, a village 
avout four miles from Great Ay- 


ton, in the county of York, and 


was, chriſtened there, as appears 
from the Pariſh Regiſter, Nov. 3, 
1726 His father, whoſe name 
was likewiſe James, was a day- 
labourer to Mr Mewburn, a very 
reſpectable farmer, and lived in a 
{mall cottage, the. walls chiefly of 
mud, as was generally the caſe at 
that time in the. northern parts of 
the kingdom. In the year 1730, 
when our Navigator| was about 
two years old, his father removed 
with his' family to Great Ayton; 
and was employed as a hind by the 
late Tnomas Scottowe, Efq; have 
Vor. III. | 
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every token of making her a good 


that 
care of Mr Pullen, a ſehoolmaſter 


time he ſerved to his maſter's full 


fatisfaction, He firſt ſailed on 


„ At 
CE. EY 
— 
2 11 * 


ing the charge of a conſiderable 


farm in that neighbourhood known 


by the name of Ayrhalm. -: 


As the father gontinued long in 


that truſt, Captaln Cook was em- 
fore in aſſiſting him in various 


kinds of huſbandry ſuited to his 


years, until the, age of 13. At 
d he was put under the 


who taught at Ayton, where he 
learned rithmeticy book-keepiyg, 


About January, 1745, at the, age 
of 17, bis fazher. bound bim ap- 
prentice to William Saunder ſon for 
four years, to learn the grocery 


and haberdaſhery buſineſs, at Snaith, 
populous fiſhinx · town about ren 
miles from Whitby. z but aſter a 
Fear and a half s 
ing contracted a very ſtrong pro- 


rvitude, hat- 


penſity to the ſea (owing probably 
to. the maritime ſituation of the 


7 ps almoit conſtantly. paſſing agd 


t number of 


repaſſſug within -light,- between | 


London, Shields, and Sunderland) 


Mr Squnderſon was willing to in - 


dulge him in following the betit of 


his incligation; and gave up · his in- 


dentures, While he continued at 


Staith, by Mr Saunderſon's "AC 
count, he diſcovered, muehr ſon- 


dity of judgment, and was re» 
markably quick in accounts, In 


July, 1746, he was bound appren» 
tice to Mr J. Walker of Whitby, 


ſor the term of three years, which 


board the ſhip. Freelove, burthen 


abuut 458 tons, chiefly employed, © - _ 
to London. In May, 1748, Mr —* © 


ia the coal trade from, Newcaftle 


Walker ordered him home to aſ- 
ſiſt in rigging and fitting for ſes 
a fine new ſhip, named The Three 
Brothers, about 600 


This was deſigned as a favour 
hic, as it would greatly contribute 
Fr 


burden, 


&c. and is ſaid to have ſhewn'a 
very early genius for figures. 
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to his knowledge in his buſineſs. In 


this veſſel he ſailed from Whitby 
in the latter end of June. Aſter 
two coal 2 the ſhip was 
taken into the 
ment, and ſent as a tranſport to 
Middleburgh, to carry ſome troops 
from thence ro Dublin. n 
theſe were landed, another corps 
Was taken on board, and brought 
over to Liverpool. From thence 
the ſhip proceeded to Deptford 
where ſhe was paid off in April 
1749. The remaining part of 
the ſeaſon the veſſel was employ» 
ed in the Norway trade. 
In the ſpring, 170, Mr Cook 
ſhipped himſe 
board the Maria, belonging to Mr 
John Wilkinſon of Whitby, under 
the command of Captain Gaſkin, 
In her he continued all the year 
in the Baltic trade, Mr Walker 
is of opinion he left this ſhip in the 
winter, and failed the following 
ſummer, viz. 1751, in a veſſel be- 
Jonging to Stockton: but neither 
the ſhips name, nor that of the 
owner, is now remembered by 
Mr Walker. Early in February, 
1752, Mr Walker fent for him, 
and made him mate of one of his 
yeſlels, called The Friendſhip, of 
about 490 tons burthen. la this 
ſtation he continbed till May or 
June, 1753, in the coal trade. At 
that period Mr Walker made him 
an offer to go commander of that 
ſhip ; but te declined it ; foon af- 
ter left her at London, and enter- 
ed on board his Majelty's ſhip 
Eagle, a frigate of 28 or 30 guns, 
% having a mind,” as he expreſſed 
himſelf to his maſter, to # try his 
forinne that way.“ Not long 
aſter, be applied to Mr Walker 
for a letter of recommendation to 
the captain of the frigate, which 
was readily granted. On the re- 
ceipt of this he got ſome ſmall 
preſerment, which he gratefully 
acknowledged, and ever remem- 
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rvice of Govern-' 


as a ſeaman, on 


bered. Some time after, the 
Eagle failed with another frigate 
on à cruiſe, in which they were 


very ſucceſiful, After this Mr 
Walker heard no more of Mr 


Cook, until Au 
received from 


ſt, r 758, when he 
im a letter dated 


When Pembroke, before Louiſburgh, 
July 30, 1958, in which he gave 
a diſtin account of our ſucceſs in 


that expedition but does not ſay 
what ſtation he then filldd. 
He received a commiſſion as 
Lieutenant on the firſt day of 
April, 1760 ;z—and ſoon after gave 
a ſpecimen of thoſe abilities which 
recommended him to the com- 
mands which he executed ſo high- 
ly to his credit, that his name will 
go down to poſterity as one of the 
moſt ſkilſul navigators which: this 
country hath produce. 
In the year 1765, he was with 
Sir William Burnaby on the Ja- 
maica ſtation; and that officer 
having occaſion to ſend diſpatches 
to the Governor of Jucatan, rela- 
tive to the Log wood · cutters in the 
Bay of Honduras, Lieutenant 
Cook was ſelected for that em - 
ployment z and he performed it in 
a manner Which entitled him to 
the approbation of the Admiral. 
A relation of this Voyage and 
Journey was publiſhed in the 
I 769, under the title of“ Remarks 
on a Paſſage from the River Ba. 
liſe in the Bay of Honduras to 


Merida, the Capital of the Prov 


vince of Jucatan in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, by Lieutenant Coch, 
in an 8yo. pamphlet. | 

To a perfect knowledge of all 


the duties belonging to a fea life, 


Mr Cook had added a great kill 
in Aſtronomy. In the year 176), 


the Royal Society reſolved, that 
it would be proper to ſend per - 


ſuns into ſome part of the South 


Seas, to obſerve the Tranſit of 


the Planet Venus over the Sun's 


diſk 3 and by a memorial delivered 


year 


1 


D ß 


25th of May, 1 
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to his Majeſty they recommended 
the iſlands of Marqueſas de Men» 
doza, or thoſe of Rotterdam or 
Amſterdam, as the propereſt place 
then known for making ſuch ob- 


ſervation. To this memarial a fa- 
vourable anſwer was returned, and 
ip built for 


The Endeayour, a 
the coal-trade was put in commiſe 
ſion, and the command of ber 
given to Lientenant Cook. But 
before the veſſel vas to fail, 
Captain Wallis returned from his 
voyage, and pointed out Otaheite 
as a place more proper for the 
purpoſe of the Expedition, than 
either of thoſe mentioned by the 


Royal Society. This alteration 


was approved of, and our Navi- 


gator was appointed by that learn- 


ed body, with Mr Charles Green, 
to obſerve the tranſit. - - 

On this oecafion Lieutenant 
Cook was promoted to be Captain, 
and his commiſſion bore date the 
| He immedi. 
ately hoiſted the pendant, and 
took command of the ſhip, in which 
he ſailed down the river on the 
30th of July. In this voyage he 
was accompanied by Joſeph Banks, 
Eſq; ſince Sir Joſeph and Dr S- 
lander. On the 13th of October 
he arrived at Rio de Janeiro, and 
on the 13th of April, 1769, came. 
to Otaheite, where the Tranſit of 


Venus was obſeryed in different 


parts of the iſland. He ſtaid there 


until the 13th of July, after which 


he went in ſearch of ſeveral 
Iſlands, which he diſcovered, He 


then proceeded to New Zealand, 
and on the roth of October, 1770, 


arrived at Batavia, with a veſſel 
almoſt worn out, and the crew 
much fatigued, and very ſickly. 


The repairs of the ſhip obliged 


him to continue at this-unhealthy 
place until the 29th of December, 
in which time he loſt many of his 


ſeamen and paſſengers, and more 
in the paſſage to the Cape of Good 


Exiſtence. 


Hope, which place he reached on 
the 15th of March, 1791. On 


the 14th of April he left the Cape, 


and the 1ſt of May anchored at, 


ſailed on the 4th, and came to, 
anchor in the Downs. on the ,tath, 


of June, after having been abſent. 
almoſt three JT on in that 


time had experienced every dans 
ger to which a voyage of ſuch, a, 

th is incident, and in which he, 
had made diſcoveries equal to, 
thoſe of all the Nayigators of this, 
country, from the time of Colum- 
bus to the preſent... The narras, 
tive of this expedition was write 
ren by Dr Hawkeſworth, which 


as the facts contained in it have. 


not been denied, nor the excellence, 
of the compoſition, diſputed; has 


certainly been treated with a de, 


gree of ſeverity, which, when 


every thing is conſidered, muſt, 
- excite the aſtoniſhment of every 


reader of taſte . and ſenſibility, 
Soon, after Captain Cogk's re- 
turn to England, it was reſolved to 


equip two ſhips to eomplete the 


diſcovery vt the Southern Hemiſ.. 
phere, ' It had long been a pre- 
vailing ides, that the unexplored. 
part contained another continent, 


and a gentleman whoſe enterpriſe, 


ing ſpirit has not met with the ens, 
couragement he-| deſerved, had, 
been very firmly perſuaded of its 
To aſcertain the fact 
was the principal object of this 
Expedition; and that nothing, 
might be omitted that could tend 


to «facilitate the enterpriſe, two... 
ſhips were provided, furniſhed with” 


every neceſſary which could pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the 


command of Captain Cook ; the 


other The Adventure, commanded. 
by Captain Purneaux. Both of 


them ſailed frem Deptford on the 
gth of April, 1772, and arrived at 
. 


| | undertak- | 
; ing. The firſt of theſe ſhips was 
called The Reſolution, under the 


* 
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the Ga e of Good Hope on t 
20th of October. They departed 
from thence on the 22d of No- 
vember, and from that time until 
the 17th of January, 1773, conti- 
nued endeavonring to diſcover the 
continent, when they were obli- 
ged to relinquiſh the deſign, ob- 
ſer vit * the whole ſea covered 
with ice from the direction of 
fouth eaſt, round by the ſouth to 
weſt. They then proceeded into 
the South Seas, and made many 
other diſcoveries, and returned 
to the Caps of Good Hope on the 
211 of March, 1774, and from 
thence to Eogland on the I 4th of 
ly having, during three 'years 
and eighteen days (in which time 


the yoyage was performed) loſt 


bpt one man, by ſickneſs, in Cape 
pain Cook's ſhip ; although he had 
navigated throughout all the cli- 
5 5 a $52; North, . to 271? 
ſouth, with a company of a hun; 

dred and ei . fo | 
The Wales of Nile voyage was 
iven to the Public by fo wor 

ok himſelf, and by Mr George 
Forſter, ſon of Dr Forſter, who 
| had been appointed by Govern- 
meat to 'accompany him for the 
purpoſe of making ſuch obſerva· 
tions on ſach natural productions 
As might be fonnd in the courſe of 
the ingfooes, na Tha © publiſhed 
ain Cook has generally 


As a! ſcribed to a gentleman of 


eat eminence in the literary 
world ; but if the teſtimony of one 
who was on beard the ſhip, and 
who made an extract from the 
ournal in its rüde vncorrected 
ate, may be relied” on, there 
feems flo reaſon to aſeribe the 
merit of the work to any other 


perſon than he Whoſe name it 


goes under. 

The want of ſucceſs which. at- 
tended Captain Cook's attempt to 
diſcover a ſouthern eontinent, did 
not diſcourage another plan being 


| induced N 


Copley's Gold 


reſolved on, which had been 46 
commended ſome, time before, 
This was aq other than the finding 


out à north - weſt paſſage, which 


the fancy Fi ſome chimei ical pro» 
jectors ha conceived to be a prat - 
Veable- ſcheme... 


braved and 18 d from, would 
5 exempted him from being 
ſolicited a Ped + time to venture 


his per ſon in 1 coyntr able 


amongſt deſert iſſands, g 
climates, and in The miqdſt of 
vages, but, on his opinion being 
aſked concerning the perſon wh 
wavld be the moſt proper to ee · 
cute this deſign, he once more res 
linquiſhed the quiets and comforts 


of domeſtic life, to engage in 


ſcenes of turbulence and contuſiog, 
of difficulty and danger... 
trepid ſpirit and inquiſitive mind 
ain to offer his ſer⸗ 
Yices 3 and they were accepted 
without heſitation, 


to ſuppoſe a fitter man could be 
Ss og 


and an failed in the month 
of Jul I, 11760. 


months after nis depar- | 
ture from England, notwithſtand- 


iog he was then abſent, the Royal 
Society, voted him Sir Godfrey 
edaly as a reward 
for the account Which he had 
tranſmitted to, that body, of the 
method taken to preſer ve the 


health of ihe crew of his ſhip; and 


Sir John Pripgle, in an oration 
pronounced on the 30th of No- 
vember, obſerved 4 how merito- 


rious that perſon muſt appear, who 
had not only made the moſt exten. 
ſive, but the moſt ipſtructive voy- 
ages; who had not only diſco- 


vered, but ſurveyed vaſt tracts of 
new coaſts ; who had diſpelled the 


illuſiog of a ferra aral _ 


The * dangers 
which our Navigator had twice. 
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His in- 


e manner 
in which he had deported bimſelf 
on former occaſions, left no room. 


He prepa red for his de : 
parture with. Ne utmoſt -alacrity, 


"= I 
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It will give 
mind to reflect, that this honour» 


bavitable earth, as Well 3s thoſe of 
the navigable: ocean in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere z but that, how- 
ever ample a field for praiſe theſe 
circumſtances would afford, it was 
a nobler motive that prompred the 
Society to notice Captain Cook in 
the honourable manner which had, 


occaſioned his then addreſs,” After 


deſcanting , on the means uſed on 
on the voyage to preſerve the lives 
of tlie ſailors, he concluded his diſ- 
courſe in theſe terms: ©f Allow. 
me then, Gentlemen, to deliver 
this Medal, with his unperiing 


name engraven upon it, into the, 


hands of one who will be happy 
to receive that truſt, and to hear 


that .this reſpectable body never 


more cordially, nor more merito= 
dr beſtowed that ſalthful ſym. 
bol o | 


Crown.to him who ſaved the, life 
of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths 
are due to that man, Who, having 
himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates 
in your Tranſactions the means by. 


Which Britain may now, on the 
moſt diſtant voyages, ſave num- 


bers of her intrepid ſons, her Ma- 


Triners z by braving every dan- 


ger, have fo liberally contributed 
to the fame, to tbe opulence, and 
to the maritime empire of their 

d to every ſenſible 


* 


able teſtimony to the merit of 
our gallant Commander never 
came to his knowledge. While 
his friends were waiting with the 


moſt earneſt ſolicitude for tidings 


concerning him, and the whole 
nation expreſſed an anxious im- 


| Patience to be informed of his ſue- 


cęſe, advice was received from 
Captain Clerke, in a letter dated 
at Kamtſchatka, the 8th day of 


June, 1779 ; adviſing that Captain 


Love Rewasded, 4 gent T. 
nita, asd fixed the bounds of , the, 


| of their eſteem and affection. 
For if Rome decreed the Civic 


his affection, he met with an infun 


* : 


Cook was kil'ed on the 14th of 
February, 1799. 


man, and left ſeveral children be- 


hind him. On each of theſe bis 


Majeſty has ſettled à penſiog of 
251. 


51. per, annum, and 200l. per an- 


num on his Widow. It is re- 
markable, if true'as reported, that 
Captain Cogk was; god-father' to 
his wife; aud at the very 

was chriſtened declared that he 
had determined on the Unten Which 
afterwards took place between 


them. 0 * [4 1 7 2389 7 
4 3 8 g [ ö „ ä et” — 
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g W 
THE plains in which Lima, the: 
14 capital of Peru, is built, are, 
the moſt beautiful in the world s: 


they are of a vaſt extent, reach» 


ing from the foot of the Andes, or, 
Cardelier«mountains, to the ſea 3 
and, are covered with groves df, 
orange trees and citrons, watered 
by many itreams; one of the prin» 
cipal amotig 

walls of Lima, falls into the ocean. 
at Callao, which latter place is 


the ſcene of the following ſtory, |: 


Tu this city, Dan Juan de Mena 


doza, yet an infant, had come o- 


ver with his father from Old Spain. 


The father having borne _ high 


effices in Peru, died much eſteem» 
ed and honoured, rather than rich. 
The young gentleman had in ear- 


ly youth, conceived a very violent 


thon for Donna Cornelia de Pe. 
rea, daughter to a wealthy mer» 


chant who dwelt in the city of 
Callao, at that time the beſt. port 


in the-weſtern world. | , © 
- For tho' the young ey; who 
was v. ee the moſt accompliſh- 
ed perſon in the Indies, returned 


v 


Captain Cook was a married 


time e 


2 
. FA 4 
a IT) NS. * 


which, waſhing the 


234d Love Rewarded: A Spanifs Tale. 
perable difficulty in the avarice 
and inflexibility of _the father; 
who preferring wealth. to every 


other conſideration, abſolutely re- 
| fuſed his conſent. And at length, 
the unfortunate lover ſaw himſelf 


under the neceſſity of returning to 
his native country, the moſt miſe· 


rable of all beings, torn away for 
ever from all that he held dear. 
le went on board in the port 

of Callao, the ſhip ready to ſail for 

85 ain; the wind fair; the crew all 
5 Aged the paſſengers rejoic- 
ing in the expectation of ſeeing 
once more the place of their nati- 
vity Amidſt the ſhouts and ac- 
clamatiom, with which the whole 


bay reſounded, Mendoza ſat upon 


deck, ovẽ,rwbelmed with ſorrow, 


beholding thoſe walls in Which he 


had left the only perſon, who 
could have made him happy. A 


thouſand tender, a thouland me- 
lancholy thoughts poſſeſſed his 


mind. 


la the mean time, the ſerenity 
of the ſky is diſturbed ; ſudden: 


flaſhes of lightning dart acroſs,” 


which increaſing, fill the whole air 
with flame. A noiſe is heard from 
the bowels of the earth, at firſt 
low and rumbling, but rowing 
louder, and foon exceeding: the 
roaring of the - moſt violemt thun« 
der. This was inſtantly followed 


by a trembling of the earth; the 
firſt ſhocks were of ſhort continue 


ance, but in a few moments they 
became quicker, and of longer 
duration. The fea ſeemed to be 
thrown up into the ſky, the arch 
of heaven to bend downwards. 
The Cordeliers, the higheſt moun. 


tains of the earth, ſhook to their 


foundation, and burſting open with 
a ſound, that appeared to portend 
a total diflolution of nature, de- 
luged the ſubject plains with fire, 
and threw rocks of immenſe mag · 
nitude into the air. The houſes, 

arſenal, and churches of Callao tote 


tered from fide to fide, und at 


length tumbled” upon the heads of 


the wretched inhabitants. 


Thoſe who had not periſhed in 


this manner, you might ſee of eve- 
ry age and ſex, ruſhing into the 
ſtreets, and public roads. But e. 


ven there was no ſafety; the 


whole earth was in motion z nor 
was the ocean leſs diſturbed. The 


- ſhips in the harbour were, ſome” | 


of them torn from their anchors, 
ſome of them ſwallowed up by the 
waves, ſome daſhed on the rocks, 
—_ thrown ſeveral miles up in- 
to the land, The whole city of 


Callao, late ſo flouriſhing. filled, 
with half the wealth of the Indies, 
diſappeared, being partly ingulph. 


ed, partly carried away in explo. 
ſion, by minerals burſting from the 
entrails of the earth. | 
tities of ſpoils of furniture, and. 


precious goods, were afterwards 


taken up floating ſome leagues off 
at ſea. 5 : 1 | "M0 ks ; 
In the midſt of this aſtoniſhing 


confiifion, Mendoza was, perhaps, 


the only perſon unconcerned for 
himſelf, He beheld the whole tre- 


mendons ſcene from the deck of 


his ſhip, which was one of the few 
that rode out the tempeſt, fright. 
ed only for the deſtruction falling 
on his beloved Cornelja. And he 


mourned her fate as unavoidable, 


little rejoicing at his own' ſafety, 
ſince life was now become a bur. 


But, after the ſpace of an hour, 
this terrible hurricane ended; earth 
* es, its ſtability, the ſky its 


calmneſs. He then bebeld*clole 


by the ſtern of his ſhip, — 
upon an olive-tree, to a bough 0 


which ſhe ctung, one in the dreſs a 
of a female. He was touched with 
_ compaſſion, and haſtened to her re. 


lief: he finds her yet breathing ; 


and, raiſing her up, how unſpeak- 
able was his aſtoniſhment, when he 
beheld in his arms his beloved, his 
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lamented Cornelia! The manner 
of whoſe miraculous eſcape is thus 
recorded. 8 | WS 
In this wreck of nature, in which 
the elements of earth 
changed their places, were 
borne up into the midland, and 
trees, houſes, and men, into the 
deep; it happened that the fair 
Cornelia, was hurried into the ſea, 
together with the tree, to which 
in the beginning of the commotion 
ſhe had clung, and was thrown up 
by the ſide of that very ſhip, 
which contained her faithful Mens 
doza. I cannot paint to yon the 
emotions of his mind, the joy, the 
amazement, the gratitude, the 
tenderneſs——— Words cannot ex- 
preſs them. DOTS 
Oh, thrice happy Mendoza, how 
wonderfully was thy love reward- 
ed! Lo, the wind is fair! Haſte, 
bear with thee to thy native Spain, 
thy ineſtimable prize l Return no 


leſs juſtly triumphant, than did for- 


merly the illuſtrious Cortez, loaded 
with the ſpoils of Montezuma, the 
treaſpres of a newly diſcovered 
World OAT | 


N. B. The above ſtory, howe- 
ver marvellous, is grounded on 
fact. A parallel event happened 
at Port-Royal in Jamaica : the 
. perſon. faved in the ſame miracu- 
lous manner, lived afterwards ma- 
ny years in England. Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, No. 2096 


THE STROKE OP DEATH, _ 
_ A FRAGMENT. 


] * now worth a plum, ſaid. 


old Gregory, as he aſcegded a 
hill, part of an eſtate he had. juſt 
s purchaſed. l. * 

l am now worth a plumb, which 


5 The Stroke of Death. A Duertion, 


d water 


ed a full pr 


death. 


| 235 
to buſineſs; Iwill purchaſe a ſeat in 
the Commons for my ſon, and pro- 


cure a peer to marry my daugh- 


ter. | 
I am now worth a plumb, and 
am bur ſixty-five years of age, hale 
and robuſt in my conſtitution; and 
ſo I'M. eat, and I'll drink, and live 
merrily all the days of my life? 
I am now worth a plumb, ſaid 
old Gregory, as he attained the 
ſummit of a hill, which command- 
| roſp: A of his eſtste ; 
and here, ſaid he, ['Il build a man. 
ſion ; and there I'll plant an orch- 
ard ; and, on that ſpot, ll have 
r,, ED. O08 
Lon“ farm»bouſes ſhall come 


down, faid old Gregory, they in- 
S 44% 11 


terrupt my view — 


Then, what will decomsé of the 
farmers, aſked the ſteward, who 
ett , En. 

That's their buſineſs, anfwered 
old Gregory... 

And that mill muſt not ſtand up- 
on that ſtream, ſaid old Gregory. 

Then how will the villagers grind 
their corn, aſked the ſteward? 
That's not my buſineſs, ſaid old 
Gregory. 1 LADS 
So old Gregory returned home 
—eat a hearty ſupper—drank a 
bottle of port—imoked two pipes 
of tobacco, and fell into a profoaud 
ſlumber, from which he never more 
awoke. The farmers reſide on their 
lands the mill ſtands on thee ſtream” 
And the villagers all rejoice in his 


f 
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A QUESTION, 


COLD certain number of yards, 


fur a certain number of ſhillings,” 


the price of one yard was equal to 


the number of yards; the yards 


multiplied by the ſhillings were 


2197 ;--what was the number of 


yards, and the price per yatd?' + 
have earned by a ſtrict attention ag + ©}. 
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MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN, 
DIA GE. 


UP, [From Burn's ems, page 224.] 
W HEN chill November's furly blaſt 
; Made fields and ſoreſts bare, 


One ev*ning, as I wander'd forth 
Along the banks of Ayr. 
I ſpy'd a man, whoſe aged ſtep 
m'd weary, worn with care; 
His face was ſurrow'd o'er with years; 
And hoary was his hair. 


Young ſtranger, whither wand'reſt thou, 
Began the rev'rend Sage; 

Does thirſt of wealth thy ſtep conſtrain, 
Or youthful Pleafure's rage? 

Or haply, preſt with cares and woes, 
Too ſoon thou haſt began 

To wander forth, with me, to mourn 

The miſeries of Man. 2 


The Sun that overhangs yon moor*, 


Out-ſpreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to ſupport 
A haughty lordling's pride z 
Ive ſeen yon weary winter-ſun 
Twice forty times return 
And ev'ry time has added proofs, 
That Man was made to mourti. 


O Man! while in thy early years, 
_ How prodigal of time | 
Miſpending all thy precions hours, 
Thy glorious, youthful prime 
Alternate Follies take the ſway 3 
Liceritious Paffions burn ; | 


Which tenfold force gives Nature's law, 


That Man was made to mourn. 


Look not alone on youthful Prime, 
Or Manhood's active might 3 
Man thei! is ufeful to his kind, 
Supported Is his right: 
But fec him on the edge of life; 
With Cares and Sorrows worn; 


/ 


pair! ; 
Show Man was made to mourn, 
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Man's inhumanity to Man 


This partial v 


Then Age and Want, Oh! ill match d 


* 


r. . 


A few ſeem favourites of Fate, 


In Pl-afure*s lap careſt; 5 
et, think not all the Rich and Great 
Are likewiſe truly bleſt. 
But, Oh! what crouds in ev'ry land, 
All wretched and ſorlorn, ! 
Thro? weary life this leſſon learn, 
That Man was made to mourn. 


3 e 7 1 ; 

Many and ſharp the num' rout ills - - 

, .Inwoven with our frame: 

More pointed ſtill we make ourſelves, 
Rzyret, Remorſe, and Shame! 

And Man, whoſe heav'n-erected face, 
The ſmiles of love adorn, : ba 


of 


Makes t6utitleſs thouſands mourn! 


See yonder poor, oferlabour'd wight; 
So abject, mean; and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; | 
And fee his lordly ſellow-worm . 
Tbe poor petition ſpurn, | 
Uamindful; tho? a weeping wifes 
And helpleſs offspring mourng * 


If I'm defign'd yon Jordling's ſlave; 
By Nature's law deſign'd, n 
Why was an independent wiſh | 
Fer planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I ſubſet to 
His cruelty, or ſcorn? _,\ 
Or. why has Man the will and el 
To make his fellow mourn ? Os 


Yet, let not this too much, my Son; 
Didutd thy youthful breaſt: TY 
of human kind 
Is ſurely not the laſt! 
The poor, oppreſſed; honeſt mitt 
Had never; ſure, been born, 
Had there not been ſome recompenſe 
To comfort thoſe that moura ! 


O death! the poor man's deareſt ffien | 
Tbe ind and the beſt! 4 
Welconie the hour my aged limbs 


Are laid with thee at reſt! —- 

The Great, the Wealthyy fear thy bldwz 

From pomp and pleaſure torng 
But, Ohl a bleſt relief to thols _ 


That weary-laden mourn. 


t 


| A Progr. 


A PRAYER IN THE PROSPECT 
1 5 OF DEATH. | 
[From Burn's Poems, page 232.] 


| O Thou unknown, Almighty Cauſe 


Of ail my hope and fear! 
In whoſe dread Preſence, ere an hour, 


Perhaps I muſt appear. 


If I have wander'd in thoſe paths 
Of life I-ought to ſhun 3 ; 

As Something, loudly, in my breaſt, 
Remonitralgs I have done; 


Thou e- char Thou haſt formed 


With Paſſions wild and ftrong 3 
And liſt'ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me hang | 


, 


Where human voto has come ſhort, The lov'd idea fille each waking 


Or frailty ſtept aſide, 


Do Thou, All Good! for ſuch Thou art, 


In ſhades of darkneſs hide. 


Where with intention I have err'd, 
No other Plea I have, 


But, Thou art good ; and Goodneſs til 


* to ene 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ERATO, patroneſs of robe lies, | 


To ſing eg, and my Tom- 
my's pr 
Deſcend z and to the Editor 111 write, 


He will apprc ove, whes youz kind Muie, 
iadite. | 


While radiſh nymphs; whey breafls 
would ſeem of Steel. 
Deny their paſſion, and their flaine con- 
deal; 
1 mine acknowledge, for a htindſome 
youth, 


Who's ſam'd for real courage, ſenſe; 


And truth: 
But firſt for me, his flame he did diſcover, 
And in due form, 3 my loyal 
lover. 


But, © o yeptuden! the girl thought 


forgive, 


Ef 1 ſuppoſe the woman gbes toe live, 


That can in heart, deſpiſe ſuch manly 
cha 


| mage | 
Or from him turn, when he extends his 


aims. 


Vor. III. 


To the Editor. 


Lines on Thomson. 137 
His face ſo lively; and his ſhape ſo firie, 


Eis _ "_—_— and _ air com- 


E pierce .my volatile; and youthful 
arty 
With thoſe ſoft. paitis which form Ons 


pid?s dart | 
With ſweet diſordery. ſuch as lovers feel, 
But which, in words, they never can 
reveal. 


How mixt the ſtate of lovets here be- 


ow! 


We taſle of Joys, anon theſe Joys fotego, 


Hymen prepar'd to lead the nuptial 
dance, | 

But Tommy's order'd to 4 port in 
Frante 3 


Six months on buſne's there he muſt 


- remain; 
Ere he return to bleſs his nxfous 
Fates cruel Fate! has ſnatth'd him from 
my ſight, - 
But buſy rey views bim in it's light 


And ſtill is preſent in each nightly dream. 
Heavy 7 my Tommy on the rolling 


And ſmoothly wift him with a gentle 
breeze 
Shield him from ills whils he abroad 
b remain 


Thoſe worſt of ills, the wiles « of Gallic 
dimes! 


Now hated Sandy will his ſoit renew} 


O may he take this hint, and _ my 


view! 
Roll on, ye days, and make a quick ro- 
move! 
Reſtors my Tommy to his Jenny's love! ! 
one | '" JANE. 


* „ 


LINES ON THOMSON. 


Tu decus omne this ; ** te fata 
tulerunt 


Ipſa Agros 46; aq ip 2 

n * 

Oc jedenions | O, e lofty 95 
5 o e - 


"” ROT. 


f Heaven-aſpiting genius 
men 


Who tread the hill of ſcience! 0 ye © 


friends 


Of ſacred virtue: Ye who han the dir 
Of courts and palaces z and ye who walk 
In humble life, or woo the dewy breeze ! 
Draw near! view well this "marble, 


Know ye not 
6g 


ſoon, 


4 
Rs 
- 


138 


' 'Fhe features Hath not oft His tune- 
ful tongue 


| Inſpir'd your ſwelling breaſts, as all elate 


You mark'd his waves of harmony, * 
hung 


Earaqqar'd o'er the reed, Has he not 


In your gi frames awak'd the latent 

| flame, 

And rouz'd decay'd devotion. Has he 
not 

Throꝰ all her wild variety expreſs d 

The mental tumult ; while his tragic 
tales 

| 215 K proto moiſt'ned ma need I 


er 1 THOMSON! Do not theſe 
flight traits | 

Conſeſs the bard ! ſay, do. not theſe re- 
cal 

His pleaſing image O around his buſt 


Drop the due tribute! and if favouring 
c 1 * 

He 1 * points, enraptur'd, to the 
Go * 1 thy tiring 3 ſet before their 


heaven, 
Has 3 = with a parents honour'd 


eyes 
His fair example. Say his generous 
mind 
Fraught with each virtue which adorns 
| the man 
Endear'd him unto all: His aiding band 
Supported the afflicted, and his breaſt 
Benevelently anxious to relieve, 
Syell'd at the tale of fadnek, Much 
te wrote, 
And well he counſell'd but himſelf ap- 


ar'd 


Tue pattern which he drew from; ; for 


 ?*tis ſtrange 
He pracftis'd every precept which he 
taught ! 


Ye bards on Tweed, who fing the rural 


lay, 

| Bluſh not to hear a rural poet praizd! 

Beaumont Banks, 
May 1787. 


ALNWICK's CONDOLENCE. 


[Continued from page 172 J 


[) Ndaunted then, each virtue may we. 


trace, 
That long has dignified Northumbria” $ 


race | 


| Thoſe virtues, which, ſreſh blooming 


g to the ſight, 
Command our tears, our wonder, « our 
delight! | 


Lines on T, Thomfor;. Alnwic's Condolence. 


Thoſe virtues, which, to all onr  griefs, 
declare 
The patron loſt—for merit claim'd his 


care 
Diftreſs a friend, beneficent and kind, 
From the all- ſee ling impulſe of his mind; 
His bounty doubled, anxious to re place 
The loſs, the wretched ſuffer'd in her 
grace 
here bleeds my wound afreſh !— 
which you partake, | 


"I ier, for your Alnwick's 


£ 75 


$ "THERON. "To 


Recalls the anguiſh of a former year, 
And ſhares _ gratitude, the pious 
| tear, 


Mark, Fidor! how the venerable 555 


FIDOR. 


And vet, me thinks, j oy brightens in 


See, with extatic burſt, his beart ra 
As he os heav'n's regiſtery of fate; 


ALNWICK. | 

oO tide of bliſs! it flows upon my ſoul ! 

Enjoy it, Friends! May it each pang 
controul! 

Methinks, bright Gaints ! even now 

the ſtars above, 

Crown'd with the fullneſs of your Ma- 
 kf8r's love. 


In all the radiance of that bliſsful ſtate 
Aſſignꝰ d for thoſe alone ſupremely great 


Methinks, I hear you both with voice | 


ſerene, 


And all the ſweetneſs of your living 


mien 


Exclaim, with holy ſervor, joy ſincere; 3 
„ Where is thy ſting, O Death ! Th 


hortors where? 


„ Where Gravel the lordly vittory yo you 


boaſt, 

« 80 2 vanquiffzd by the beaven- 
y hoſt? 

” 1 — alarms, we idle terrors 


46 Subdu'd to heay? n by virtue's faered 
pow*'r,” | 
FIDOR. 
"Ma Theron! while theſe raptur's 
viſions charm, 


Be't ours to guard him from A new 
alarm |! | 


Fixing his ſenſe to thoſe on earth de- 


creed, 


Heay?'n's ſubſtitutes ſor the immortal | 


de ad | 


\ 


Lines left in a Book-Caſe. 


The pleaſing taſk be mine.— 


[The y advance to Aluwick. 


FDOR. 0 
Hail, Alnwick, hail!?!;ͤè 


How do your faith and gratitude _ 


vail, 
To dear Northumbria? $ race. 


C 
Fidor, my friend ; 


My Theron too z your zeal let me 


commend ; 
Indulgent ever to your Alnwick's grief, 
Your tenderneſs would miniſter relief ; 
As erſt, nigh ten years back, wee anxi- 
ous care, 


You ſooth d the rigour of my keen de- | 


ſpair ; 
So here—but 0 


2 FIDOR. 
Ceaſe, much-lovy'd Genius, ceaſe 3 
With ſorrow to diſturb celeſtial peace: 


Vain is that grief, where remedy is vain, | 
Death . not to give up his prey a- 


nz 
And 4 enamonr'd of two ſouls ſo 


fair, 
Yields not "ts es dack at mortal's 
„ r | 


: {To been! 


' LINES LEFT N A BOOK-CASE, 
Which the Author was going to leave, 


addreſſed to a Sade e, ſucceeded 
him in the Room. Ee 


Madam. 
JF pity warms + your he 
A youthful 


dearty tend 


What meaſures male's ſoft and charm- 


The fields where ſweet ambroſia ever 


g's pray TEM as" 


A Rebur. An Epitaph. 139 


Young's Thoughts ſublime, Pope's flow - 
ing ſtrains, 
Renown'd i in ey ry age — 


Here Thompſon, ſweet de ſeripti re bard, 
Whoſe numbers ſoothe the ſoul:? 

Whoſe name ſhall live, rever'd, add, 
While Nature's ſeaſons rgll. 1 


Here Swift's in fatyric lay; 


Sterne's philanthropic page 3 f 
Laborious Johnſon; pious Blair, 
Whoſe pen reforms the * : 


But ſhould theſe boards a greaſy load 
Of viands e“ er ſuſtai 
Each injur'd Author's ghoſt will riſe, . 
And cry . Avant, profane.“ — 
4 
May mice, and fell carniy*rous rats, 
In ſwarms devouring pour 3 
May brittle plates, aud diſhes frail, 
In ruin ſtrew the or. 


W 0 nus 


"HE ſpouſe of fair Pomona of the 
grove ; > 


A con, | UC poets Hign's) the love of 


Whar wink employs the greedy Miſer's 
thoughts 


ing notes : 
The noble ſyſtem of created things: 


ſprings. 


Initials take, and ſoon by them you'll 


guels 
What mortals, male 82 ſemale, mould 
poſſe ſs. 


. | _ NOSBOROHT. | 


And bid, O bid — — 8 5 ar, TY 


This ſacred caſe forbear. 


0, let no- barb'rous cook-maid or 
Profane the ballow*'d ſhelſ— 


Which bore a treaſure, valu*d far 


Beyond the miſer's pelſ: 

The labqurs of the mighty dead, 
Here lw'd illuftrious throng— 

Here ſtood the fair enlighten'd page 
Of Science and of 1 5 

Here Nature's bard, great Shakefpear 


ood; | 
Here Milton” s ſacred page, 


Swift was her flight, and 


A Solution to this kuple Rebus is deſi- 
red in Verſe. _ _ 


ae 


AN EPITAPH. 


A Soul prepard needs no delays, | 
The ſummons come, „ ſaint obe ys, 
ort the road, 
She clos'd her eyes, and faw' her Gods 
The fleſh reſts here, till from: come, 
And claims the treaſure from the . 
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Hk circumſtance which, next 
to government, has the moſt 


* powerful effect on the condition of 


any ſociety or ſtate, is literature, 
comprehending philoſophy, the po-' 
lite arts, and religion, The ad- 


vancement of ſcience is the exalt- 


ation of human nature, and the 
enlargement of the empire of rea 
ſori; which, in its progreſs, cor 
rects and ſoftens the empire of force, 


dy jnclining the minds of ſubjects 


to pay a voluntary obedience to 


Juſt laws, and enabling and dif. 
poſing legiſlators to impoſe no 6+» 


ther laws, than ſuch as are con- 
ſiſtent with the happineſs and dig- 
nity of man. The progreſs and 
the viciſſitudes of the philoſophical 


ſpirit, therefore, is not only an 


object of curious ſpeculation, but 
really intereſting in a more impor- 
tant, view. Men converſant in 


| philoſophy, are accuſtomed to re- 


ection; and they who are wont 
ro think much, learn to thiok juſt» 
ly. Philoſophy raiſes the human 
mind above 4 common objects 
of ſtrife and contention; it enables 


men to bring war to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion, by reducing its operations 


more and more to mechanical ex- 
actneſs, and thereby ſubjecting 
them to calculation; it weighs the 
objects for Which war is underta« 
ken, and compares the advantages 
of peace and commerce with the 
difficulties and the dangers of con- 
queſt ; it checks the illuſions of the 


untutored imaginatish, which in- 


veſts the haughty oppreſſor with 


_ the noble mien of the undaunted 


patriot ; reprobates. the boldeſt 


und moſt ſucceſsful exploits of tyr- 


rany, and approves and admires 
the fainting” efforts of unfortunate 


POLITICS... 


N. 


virtue; but it beſtows the very 


higheſt praiſe on that prince or 
ſtateſman, who ſacrifices the vul- 
gar fame of a conquering hero to 
the enlarged views of a hiberal 0. 
litician, and the duty of a humane. 
and benevolent citizen. 
As the ſpirit of philophaſy thus 


influences taſte in mera! criticiſm, - 
ſo it alſo influences taſte in What 


is called humans or polite literature 


hiſtory, poetry, hiſtorical painting, 
novels, romances, and, in general, 


all works of imagination. Theſe 


indeed derive their principal chairm 
from ſomething! moral ; from the 7 


repreſentations they contain of hu. 


man nature, placed in various in- 
tereſting ſituations, which huma- 


nize the mind, by contemplating 


man under various forms; wear 
away thoſe antipathies and preju- 
dices which ſet men at variance 
with one another; and, by the ex- 
erciſe of ſympathy, produces ha- 


bits of forbearance and indulgence 


towards all mankjnd. .; + 
The progreſs of ſcience has in- 
fluenced even the ſpirit of religion, 
which has become mild and tem- 
, perate, and begins to recover the 
divine ſimplieity and benevolenees 
which breathe tironghout the writs _ 


ings of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, 


On the whole, there is an ac- 
tion and re-aRion, a mutual ſym- 


pathy and connection, between 


liberty and literature; and the ad- 
vancement of theſe has happily gi- 
ven birth to that reaſon and mode- 
ration, to that ſpirit of inquiry, of 
calculation, of (induſtry, and of 
humanity, which auſpiciouſly marks 
De Freſent Time. / 
When the Houſe of Commons 


ſhall give their fiual deeiſſon With 


ELLER e uw mT 


* 


RE on ORC. ent IS. A Ct... 


State of Phlitice, © — 


regard to the merits or demerits 
of Mr Haſtings, we will enter at 
greater length on a que ſtion Which 


mvolv es the dignſty of Great Bri. 


rain z her reputation on the conti · 
nent, and her intereſt in Aſia. 
The late charges againſt Mr Haſ- 


tings, are the ſeparate ſections of 


greater ones; and the articles of 
impeachment deduced from them 
are ſuch, that no jury in England, 
except it had been choſen from St 


Sephen's chapel, would have found 
adequate to merit cenſure, much 
leſs crimination. The article with 


regard to contracts, in particular, 
muſt ſtrike every perſon, Who has 
not entirely renounced the princi- 


ples of his reaſon, and the dictates 
of his experience, Is there any 


perſon fo ignorant of the prinei- 
ples of political ſociery, or who 


has conſidered the contracts given 


in the late German war, in the 


American war; or who reflects on 


the manner in which lottery-tick · 
ets are diſpoſed of under the pre. 
fent adminiſtration j who can con- 


ſtrue into a crime, the conduct of 


the late governor - general of Ben- 


gal, in diſpoſing of laborious and 


empire committed to him, in the 
ſame Way, and with ter ſpleu⸗ 
dour and ſucceſs, than any of his 
predeceflors in office ; his depar- 


ture from India was marked with  - 


the lamentations” of the natives, 
and the tears of his countrymen : 
on his return to England, he re- 
ceived the thanks and congratula- 
tions of his employers. Theſe facts 
are ſo ſtrong and ſtriking, that no 
fulſe reaſoning or rheroric' will e. 
ver obliterate their impreſſion. 

It was à favourite idea of Bi- 
ſhop Butler, that nations, like in- 
dividuals, are ſubject to fits of in- 
ſanity. Of this, with regard to 
England, the riſe, the els, 
and the termination of the Ame-' 
rican war, was à ſtrong demon- 
ſtration. Will thut tempeſt never 
ſpend itſelf, that fury never aſ- 
ſuage-? It will give conſolation, 
however, and even triumph, to 
the celebrated perſonage who now. 
attracts the attention of Europe, 
to think that his merit is recogniſ- 


ed in every corner of the globe 


except in the Engliſh Houſe of 
compre, ! es: 
This is the firſt year, fince the 


- * 


lucrative offices in ſuch manner, as year 1794, that has been exempt- 
would at once. benefit the India ed from taxes, and a loan to go- 
Company, and attach individuals vernment. A deficiency has been 

: to its ſervice ? The conduct of found in the cuſtoms, which may 


all adminiſtrations, in all nations be eaſily accounted for. During 


and ages of the World, would de 


2 ſatire on the oſition. 


ln the diſcuſſion of general que · 


ſtions, that involve a variety of 


{eparate.. particulars and cireum- 
ſtances not fully elucidated, there 
are ſome principles of common 


ſenſe and ordinary penetration that 


come home to the mind of my 


_ impartial man. When Mr Haſ- 
tings was appointed governor of 
India, he was. inveſted with a diſ- 
cretionary power to promote the 


intereſts of the India Company and 
of the Britiſn empire i he diſchar - 


Zed the truſt, and preſerved the 


the dependence of the Commerci- 
al Treaty with France, it was not 
to be expected, that the merchants. 
would continue to import, at the 
old duties, commodities which were 
ſoon to be reduced in their price, 
and ſtock their warehouſes to their 
obvious diſad vantage. This ob- 

ſervation particularly applies to 
the valuable imports of wine and 
ſpirits. Altho' the finances of the 
country appear to be in a mor flou- 
riſning ſtate, than in any'year fince 
the peace, every means loud be 
taken to render the taxes efficient 
and productive. Formerly, defi- 


to remove them. Sm 


ing taxes) o 


kingdom, are indiſpenſably neceſ - 


ef Neude, when a re 


ciencies in one tax, were compen= 


ſated by mes ling another, and 
w. no end to their. 


the people 
burdens. ., The preſent miniſtry 


have adopted a wiſer plan, by in · 


quiring into the cauſes that occaſi · 
on deficiencies, and endeavouring 
ling, and 
an improper mode of collecting the 
taxes, ſeem to be the great ob- 
ſtacles to the increaſe of the na · 


tional revenue. The former has 


been greatly checked, though it 
cannot be altogether ſuppreſſed: 
the latter (the buſineſs of collect - 
t to center in as 
few hands as poſſible. 

But although the nation has no 
cauſe to deſpair from the aſpect of 
their affairs, the miniſtry have lit- 


tle reaſon to triumph. When we 
conſider that our annual expendi- 
ture amounts. to upwards of ſix- 
teen millions, and that the annual 


revenue comes ſhort of it by at 
leaft half a million, public c- 
my, in all the branches of govern- 


ment, and a patriotic and unre- 


* 4 


I attention to explore all 
the ſources of induſtry in the 


+ #9 3k 


; E wtraondinary News from Holland. 
Of the gth inſt. at two o'clock, 


advice was received at 
Utrecht, that Meſſrs de Perpon- 
cher, and d; Athlone, two magiſ- 


 rrates of Amersfort, were atvan« 
_cing with. a body 


troops to take 
poſſeſſion of the poſts of Jutphaas 
and du Vaart, On the receipr of 
this intelligence, the armed bur- 
geſſes of the town were immedi- 
ately aſſembled on the _ place 

olution was 
immediately formed to oppoſe 


ide , progreſs of the Provincial 


"Iz 
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woope d 
of two hundred men and thirty 
Chaſſeurs were raiſed, who with 
proper arme, and in good order, 
The Provincial Troops imme- 


through 


| 242 Foreign Occurrentes. 


ſary in à miniſter of Great Bri- 
rial Treaty opens the proſpect of 
manifold advantages to both kiug- 
doms. From the ſpeech of M. de 
Callone, to the Aſſembly of the 
Notables, the French finances ap · 
pear to have been as much embar» 
raſſed as our own. The diſmiſſi. 
on and diſgrace of their late mini- 
ſtry, by whom the Commercial 
Treaty was framed, threatens no- 
thing hoſtile. to that tranſaction. 
A change of miniſters, in France, 


does not imply a change of mea» 


ſures, as generally happens in 
England. bg b 


N The Shop- Tax, ſo:vexatious, o- 


- dious, and unproductive, has been 


again complained. of, and again 


worſt quality that a miniſter can 
poſſeſs 3 but it ought never to be 


exerted, but in a good cauſe, Mr 
Pitt pledged himſelf to repeal this 


tax, When, it ſuould be proved that 


it Was partial or oppreifive. . This 
has been done to the conviction of 


all men; but our young miniſter 


— 


s 2 . 
affects to be unconvin ce. 
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diately nn away to a ſmalt wood, 
in the environs of Jutphaas, on 


confirmed - Obſtinacy is not the 


* 


the approach of the Patriotic from 


Utrecht. An advanced guard, 
fear of ſurpr 
fent forward by the Patriots, 
who followed regularly bebind; 
Fhe guard ſoon finding themſelves 
near the enemy, who had laid cons 


je, . was 


8 a 2 * ———— 


he 
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to their commandant to give no- 
tice of their ſituation : when the 
Provincial Troops, in the inſtant, 


fired a general diſcharge, by which 
Mr de Viſcher, the — and 
Mr R. C. Van Goens, commandant 


of the -artillery- Was killed. A 
briſk fire on both ſides immediate 

ly commenced, which was kept 
up for the ſpace of twenty mi- 
nutes, when the field was aban- 
doned by the Provincial Troops. 
M. D'Averhault, the leader of the 
troops of Utrecht, gave orders to 
the artillery to charge their pieces 


with bullets, and to fire on the 
rear of the fugitives, who, fro:a 


their loſs, were not enabled to 


face about, but fled diſperſed 


_ h the country. 
alf paſt eleven, Mr D' Aver- 


bo finding no. reſiſtance, march» 


ed back to Jutphaas 3 and at five 


o'clock in the morniug, detached 


a diviſion of thirty men to recon- 
noitre the field of ne, and to 
ſecure the ſpoils.” 75 

At three. o'clock, on the 20th 
inſt. Mr. Van Goens, who was 
ſent on a commiſſion from Vaart 
to Utrecht, appeared in the town 


N with two WIG. of 1 —_y. 


59 . 


. e 
E * of a letter Sh ere, 
Somerſet ſhire, May 24. 


4% A very tremendous diſpenſa | 
tion of Providence viſited us this 


day, ſuch as was ſcarce ever be- 
fore experienced in the memory of 


the oldeſt perſon 1 Between 


eleven and twelve o'clock there 
was a moſt violent ſtorm of rain, 
attended with what ſome think a 
tornado, others a ſhock of an earth» 
quake. It was, however, dread. 
10 beyond . 1 was 


De] Ma: 
| Re on their belles, fled in haſte 


* 
** 


in his carriage, whom mid 


made. priſoners. by the way, aud 


ſhewed them to the people trium- 


phanly, as if having gained a de · 


cided victory over the O 


range 
party, and had yoked them 1 


his car. T2 
The enemy bed 700 op mans 


than the Patriots. The number 
of . ie con DP 1-4 


not authentically aſcertained z but 
it is reported, that there were, 


Of the nn 3 
Killed N 
nada: . 5 
"nd on the been. ide, 5 
Killed . N 
Wensded. 30 
The baggage, wy taken from 
enemy, Were, 
A military cheſt, containing x 
49,000 de, belonging the 
30 Che ry 
oſſicers. 5 1 | 
. 260 Muſquets. 
4 Spontons. | | 
12 Drums... 
I Horſe, belonging ts the Major, 
109 Hats. 9 39 
12 Grenadier Caps, . * 


With 2 quantity of an 
Centurions, &. K. 


* 


i WEST 1 2 1 N T E L. L 1 G: E * E. | | Hh 
ne at Mr Horfey' 1s hop door 


when there was ſuch a q readf 

ſound as I cannot expreſs; it 
ſeemé like the exploſion/ of a 
cannon, and at the var time 
there fell à lar 'F ſhower of tiles, 
bricks and glaff, far beyond wy 


er to Jeleribw ; houſes. un- 
roofed, chimneys falling, & und 
the v hole town in an uproar. * 


- «© The ſtorm took its direction 


ſouth eaſt, thatch was carried 


more than a mile 3 our garden 


i 
. 
i 
N 
! 
' 
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wall ftript, many. lives miraculouſly. 
preſerved,” among the reſt” Mr 
- Horfey's ; a vaſt number of trees 
blown up by the roots, The 
ſtandings in the market for the 


Waggons, and chaiſes, carried up 
into the air, and turned upſide 
down, one in particular at M²r 
Butler's door, the White Hart Inn, 
: was carried beyond Mr Holmes's, 


mylelf ſo exceedingly indiſpoſed 
from the fright I cannot add more 


at preſent.“ 


Donegall, in Ireland, a girl of the 
name of Fanny M- Bride, after a 
night's dancing, fell into a kind * 
trance or lethargy, in which ſhe 
continued for ten days ; on the 
:eleventh, ſhe awakened as it were 


or three times, rubbed her hands, 
and then expired. % 


Sth of laſt month, ſay, that the 


Purchaſes in iron there, theugh - 
y could ſupply themſelves with 
Luffia iron much 
hich a very good reaſon is given; 
And that is, that experience proves, 
that the Ruſſia iron is not fit to, 
be uſed in ſhip building, ner in 
0 public edifices, becauſe the ruſt de- 
itroys it in a very ſhort time. 
The time feems rapidly ap- 
oaching, when the Dutch will 
de e juitly rewarded for their i ingra- 
de to this country; for, in- 
ead of exerting their wonted in- 
N in the laudable purſuits of 
commerce, for which they have 
been hitherto ſo highly celebrated, 
_ - thoſe ſelfiſh and phlegmatic Bel-. 
gians are now, dukily employed in 
cutting each other's throats. A 
Ty of Ry rancour has diffuſed | 
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than 
. Mighty Lords will fink once more 


: bakers turned topſy: turvy, carts, 


about forty or fifty yards dittance, 
with the wheels upwards, 1 am. 


May 5. Ar Roſſgul, ns of 


from a long ſleep, yawned two - 


Letters from Stockholm of the 


Engliſh are making very large 


cheaper 3 for . 


| Pariſtr of Bib! 


| Donſtic Intelligence. 


itſelf through every corner of that 
unhappy country; and it is more 
probable The High and 


into The, Poor and Diſtreſſed States 
of Holland 0 rare French * 
litics 1411 1 

A knowledge of the Engl n 
language i isnow conſidered as one 
of the eſſentials of g polite. and 
learned education. 

29. At Whitſunbank Fair, catt'e 


and ſheep ſold high : great num. 


bers were ſold before ab got to 


L the ys 1 


viarus, e 


2 25. Mrs Forſter, Pot | 
maſter of a Son. 
s The Rev. Mrs e of a 
on. * 


DEATHS. g i ; 
May 15. Mrs Potierſon; & I 'of 
Mr Patterſon, Shipmaſter. 


16. Mrs Jane een 8. aged 


75 years. | 
W. Pratt, Eſq. at Warenton 
aged 92, + 
Mrs Conſtable,  ' 
21. At Alnwick, Mrs. Jan 


huſband, relict of ae Voung- 


huſband, Eſqz of n in the 
22. Charles Short, aged 24. 
Daniel Cook, Porter. 
26. Mr Martin Southern, aged 97. | 
25. At his ſear at Biddleſtone, 
of a fit of the gout, Selby, 
Eſq; he was poſſeſſed . of large 
property in the Weſt Indies. 
| "a bomas Fizzackerly, aged 


1 At Tweedmenth,. Mr, James 
Ramſay, aged 82. * 
22 1 88 S:noolmaſter aged _ 
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7 Attorney's Vade Meeum, | Sermias by O. Gregory, F. A * 
and Client's Inſtructor. oughts on the Compo- 
John Morgan, of the ah of firlon of a Sermon, 6s, . 


Tom ſter, 12. ic Repoſitory—colle&ted from 
Loreal cn ills and Teſtaments, 4 ayley, . cooper, Sheridan, Pe- 
ah edition, 48. a ter Pindar, Ec. Vol. I. 33. * T 


Tomlins on Wills, de. 34 edition, & new edition of the Latin Come» 
28, 6d. dy of Ignoramus, with the Life 


of the Author. J. 8 
Thomas Base of dare, Hawkins, Efq. „575 N 


Inn, 98. Poems chiefly i the Scorriſh Dia- 


An Atterapt toward 5 = let. By Robert Burns. New | 


variable Meaſures of Lengths,” Edit. £ 
Weight, &c. By Joha Whites —— by Mr Macgilvray, 48. 
nürſt, F. R. 8. 5. * a g_ By the Rev, 


* Afrien, Farkler, aw. 
Theid dnight Heur, a — 
Diamond cut Diamond, 4 Come · 


ty. By F. Lowndes, rs 6d. 
— on the Principles of 


3 M. D. Ty”; dy;: 1. e © 1 K 24th: £2 
and Sermon at. be. | Excurſions to Parnaſſus. 37 s 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Johy-Dea- 18 the Halver - 
con, at Leiceſter, 18. 645 EY; 
Practical Sermons, ; preached at More Odes upon n Odesf or, A 


© Hendon, By W. M. Finder, at: Peter Pindar, ac. 6d. CS 
I. B. and M. D. 3536. Supplement to the Four) 
r ago inſt Socinianiſm. By 
rkeley, LE. D. S. b 
Shag en the Qaths which 
are tendered to the Subje&s , 5 


this C 9 1s. * . 2 * 15 
Sermons at Ti ichfield 9 By 0 


Ar to Dr Prieſily. 'By an uns * Goth. 
der Graduate; r. Pig ton, 3s. 20, 


Ac. Ry Mr Du Mitand. Ker 
$6.4. 586. Verler. s:Short Hand, l. 2. 

By Edw. — A. M. 5 A Folſectiop of original Letters of 
AY | Caries and Il, &c. By Sir 

ſophy has no Tendeney to un- George Bromley, Bart, x0s. 6d, 
dermine Revelation © "By ee me vf Mrs Baddeley. Writ- 
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| NE let r, near e feet in 
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| * at once 2 groteſque and 
formidable appearance. There are 
no trees upgn the iffands- 
The village conſiftsof u few tat · 
tered houſes, twWoof Which are good 


inns, the reit chiefly inhabited by 
excellent - 


fihermen. The here is 
for bathing, and the firugrion” at 
once healthy and romantic; it is. 
ſurpriſſng it Thould be ſo little re- 
ſorted to, The north and eaſt 
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of the ſtory, were communicated riſing, they. were: 7 2 | 
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e witneſs, ta the * and lor, as he was climbing up ar | 
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en- wound Way cured. During: this 
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time he had digged a burrow te 
8 founda b take 
depoſiting the eart taken out, 
an old ins Through this bur- 
row, he and his nephew, whe = 
vers other priſo wen eſcap 

moöſt of the latter Were e 
taken. The two ———— how - 
ever, bad the good fortuie to 
mites their way to the Tweedſide, 
Where they found tlie cuſtom» 
-houſe "boat ; they rowed them · 
ſelvès over, and afterwards turn- 


eil it adriſt. From thetice they 


RR their jo to Bam- 
gu Caſtle, bear Which hey 
Were concealed nine days in a 
Nack-; 2 relatio who reſided in 
x66" ciſtle ſupplying them with 
viſion. At length, travelling 
the night by ſecret paths, they n 
Fedehed' Gateshead' "Houſe, + near 


Newcaſtle, where they w_ fe 
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to any one who would apprehend 
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it N N it firſt ex- 
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xamples of that 2 
es, of that gerierous LT 
tion, which has ſometimes ap 
ed in the world, and has been ol 
9 * heroig virtue, Indeed, 
ed, that in. the early pe. 
of Tociety there is greater 
1 as well as greater ſcope, 


for this exalted ſpecles of public. 
'pirit, than when all its real wants 


are ſu 
4 2 indulge 


are ſupplied, and all its ſecurities A 


"eſtabliſhed. _ _. 

Under theſe diſidvantages there 
is, indeed, little opportunity for 
that uncommon beroiſm, Which 
leads an individual to deſert his 
"ſphere, aug to, act in contradic- 
tion to the maxims of perſohali in · 
tereſt and ſafety, with a view to 
reform the manners, or to . 
mote the honour and n 
the community. . Patriotilm, as 


it vo pete and practiſęd by 
40 Curtius, a Scævola, or 
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a Socrites, appears in modern 
times ſo eccentric a virtue, and 


eommon ſenfe, that he whb ſhould 
Imitate it would draw upon him- 
ſelf. the ridicule of — . and 
would ineur the danger of bein 

ſtigmatized as a madman. Mora 
and political knight-errantry would 


now appear in ſcarcely a leſs lu- 


dicrons 15 than the extravagan- 
cies of chivalry, 
But to do good in an effeftual 
and extenſive manner within the 
limits of profeſſional influence, and 
by performing the buſineſs of a 
ſtation, whatever it may be, not 


only with regular fidelity, but with 


warm and aQtive diligence, is in 
the power, as it is the duty, of 
every individual who poſſeſſes 
uſe of his faculties. It js ſure! n 
unſatisfactory bee to live and die 
without ever pur 
purpoſe than the low one of perſo- 
| thouſand 
s and advantages we have 
received from the diſintereſted ef- 
forts of thoſe who have gone be- 
fore us, and it is incumbent on 
every generation to do ſomething 
not only for the benefit of con- 
temporaries, bnt of thoſe who are 
To be born, as Horace ſays, 
merely to conſume the fruits of 
the earth ; to hive, as Juvenal ob- 
ſerves of ſome of his countrymen, 
with no other, ſe than to gra. 
rify the palate, though they may 
in reality be the ſole ends of many, 
ure yet too inglorious and diſ- 
graceful to be avowed by the 
baſeſt and meaneſt of mankind, 
There is, however, little doubt, 
but that many, whoſe lives have 


guided away in a uſeful tenor, 


would Have been glad of opportu- 
nities, if they cond have diſcovers 
ed them, for laudableaggertion. 
It is certainly true, that to qualify 
for political, military, literary, and 


uing any other 


patriotic efforts, peculiar pre ra. 
men 


tions, aceompli ts, occaſions, 


abhorrent from the dictates of. and fortuitous. contingencies. are 


neceſſary. Civil wiſdom without 
civil employment, valuur withour 
an enemy, learning without oppor» 
tunities for its diſplay, and love of 
bur eguntry withour power, we 
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terminate in abortive wiſhes, in e | 
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paſs, are infinitely varied in kind 
and degree, and conſequetitly a- 
Ja ted, in ſome mode or other, to 
the ability of every individual, 

To the diſtinguiſhed honour of 
our times ar of our country, it 
muſt be aſſerted, that there is no 


ſpecies of diſtreſs which is not re · 


ieved no laudable inſtitution 
which is not encouraged with an 
emulative ardour of liberality. No 
ſooner is a proper object of bene» 


ficence preſented” Yo the. public 


view, than ſubſcriptions are raiſed 
by all ranks, who crowd with im- 
patience to the contribution. Not 


only the infirmities of age and 


ſickneſs are ſouthed by the belt 
concerted eſtabliſhments, and the 


'lofs ſuſtained by the calamities of 
'a conflagration repaired, but our 


enemies, when reduced to a ſtate 
of captivity, are furniſhed with 


every comfort which their condi- 
tion can admit, and all the malig- 


nity of party-hatred melts into 


kindneſs under the operation of 


charity.. From the accumulated 


efforts of a community of philan- 
thropiſts, ſuch as our nation may 


be called, a ſum of good is pro- 


duced, far greater than thoſe re- 
corded of the heroes of antiquity, 


from Bacchus down to Ceſar. 
Alt has been ſaid, that the ages 


of extraordinary bounty are paſſed. 


No colleges are founded in the 
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holds additional munificence. Th 
intirmarigs diffuſed over every par 
of the kingdom, are molt honours. 


who 


there js no public ſpirit 
but becauſe there is al- 


to anſwer all the purpoſes of aca- 


demical jmprovement, , When a 


want is ſupplied, it is not parſi- 
mony, but prudence, which withs 


t. 
able teſtimonies of that virtue 
which is to cover a multitude of 
ſins, And there is one inſtance 
of bene ſicence uncommon both in 


its degree and circumſtances, 


which, though done without a 


7 . 


view to human praiſe, muſt not 


loſe even the ſubordinate reward 


of human virtue He who lately 
devoted, during his life, à noble 

fortune to the relief of the blind, 
will be placed higher in the eſteem 


of poſterity, than the numerous 


train of poſthumous beneſactors, 
gave har they could uc 
longer retain, ayd-lqmetimes from 


motives fepreſented by the cen». 


Aorious as little laudable, While an- 


gels record the name of Hethering- 
ton in the book of liſe, let men 
inſcribe. it in the rolls of fame. 
The motive of praiſe, though 
by no means the beſt, is a gener- 
ous and a powerful motive of com- 
mendable conduct. He would do 
an injury to mankind Who ſhould. 
ſtifle the love of fame. It has 
burnt with ſtrong and ſteady heat 
in the boſoms of the moſt inge- 
nuous. It has inſpired enthuſiaſm 
in the cauſe of all that is good and 
great. Where patience muſt have 
failed, and perſeyerance been wea- 
ried, it has urged. through troubles 
deemed intolerable, and ſtimulated 
through difficulties dreaded as un- 
ſurmountable. Pain, penury, dan - 
ger, and death, have heen incur» 


red with alacrity in the ſervice of 
mankind, with the expectation of 


0e the Propricty of Adorning Life. + 
preſent. times, it is true; yet not 


no other recompence than an ho- 
nourable diſtinction. And let not 
the frigidity of e rigour 
damp this noble ardour, which 


raiſes delightful ſenſations in the 


heart that harbours it, and gi 
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: 
H 


u ves 
riſe to all that is ſublime io te 
and in the arts, When we are ſo 


far refined and ſubdued as to act 
merely from the flow „ N 
of the reaſoning * facuſty, Wwe 
ſhall indeed ſeldom be jnvolved in 
error; but-we mall. as ſeldom at. 
chieve any glorious enterpriſe, or 
ſnatch a virtue beyond the reach 


of prudence, 
The ſpirit of adventure in lite - 


rary undertakings, as well as in 
politics, commerce, and war, muit 


not be diſcouraged. If it produces 


that which is Worth little notice, 


* 
# 


7 


> 


* 


neglect is eaſy. There is a great 
probability, however, that it will 
often exhibit ſomething conducive 


to pleaſure and improvement. 


But when every new attempt is 


checked by ſeverity, or ne d 


without examination, le | 1 in N 
ſtagnates, and the mind is deprei. 


1 


3 


ſed, till its productions fo far de-; 


8 as to juſtify diſregard, 
aſte and literature are never 


* 
* 


? 


. 


. long. ſtationary» When they ceaſe _ 


to advance, they become retro- 


grade. PR 53 5 g ; 4 +; 
Every liberal attempt to give a 


I 


liberal entertainment is entitled to 
a kind excuſe, though its execution 


ſhonld not have a claim to praiſe. 


For the ſake of encuuraging ſub. - 


ſequent endeavours, lenity. ſhould 


be diſplayed where there is no 


* 


appearance of incorrigible ſtupi- 
dity, of aſſuming , ignorance, and, 


of empty ſelf-conceit. 
chills the opening powers, as the 


froſt nips the bud that would elſe. 


Severity . 


, 


have been a bloſſom. It is blame - 


able moroſeneſs to-cenſure thoſe. 
who ſincerely mean to pleaſe, and 
fail only from cauſes not in their 
own diſpoſal. | 
1i2 N 


= 
= 


. 
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The praiſe, however, of well 
meaning bas uſually been allowed 
with a facility af canceffion 
leads to fu that it was t „dab 
of little value. It has alſa been 
received with apparent -mortifica- 
tion. This ſurely is the reſult of 
- perverted judgwent 


lit y. Ab; td 
1 14 We 


p 
1 , 


The In rut ons of a Mexican 


ather te his Sen. ; 


22 ſon, who art come luto 

ht hr from: the womb of thy 

mother ke the chicken from ihe 

and like it art F 

Ky through' the wot 

not how ſong heaven will 1 — 8. 

us the hey ment 'of that precio! 
m which We poſſeft in thee; 
ut, however ſh I 765 

deayour t6 live exa praying 

God continually to aul d thee. He 


created thee, thou art his pro ro, N 


ty. He is thy father, an oves © 
thee ſtill 'more than I do repoſe. 
in him thy thoughts, and day ànd 
night _ thy ſighs to him. Re- 
verence' and faut thy eldes, and 
bid no otie in Contempt. To the 
and diſtreſſed be not dumb, 
ut rather iſe words of comfort. 
Honour all perſons, particularl 
thy patents, to whom thou owe 
odedience, reſpect, und Tervice, © 
Guard againſt imitatipg the ex- 
ample of tliofe wicked' ſons, who 
like brutes that are deptived of 
reaſon, neither revererice their pa- 
rents, liſten to their inſtrüction, 
nor ſubmit thei correction f 
| on whoever follow their 
_—_ will. have an. unhappy end, 
| die in à deſperate ' of ſudden 
manner, or wil e killed and des” 
vdured by wild belts, * : 
k not, my fon, the aged, or 
the ans Srorn not hind” 


e eee r rr 


for inten- 
tion is in the power ol ev y man, 
tho ugh no f Pa comm d . 


ot th 
td mich, nor interrupt or diſtürb 
another diſc ourſe. If thou hear. 


Him, kee 


4 pam 194 mantle to thy — 
He nb ſpitting too often, nor looking 


pectedij to 
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whom you ſee fall into ſome'fo y 
or tranſ eſſlon, nor make hin re- 


Which proaches: but reſtrain © thyfelf, 
and beware leſt thou fall into the 
ſame error which pffends thee in 
another, * Go not where thou art 
not called, nor interfere in that 
En- 
5 


which does not concern thee. 
deavour to manifeſt thy * 


breedipg in all thy words an 
tions,” n converſation do not + 
hands upon another, nor ſpeak 


one talking fooliſhly, and 
ot thy buſineſs to co 

fileoce i but if it does 
concefn. e, conſider what 
thon art to fay, and do not ſpeak 
that thy correction 


eſt an 
it is 


| arxo antly, 
E 1 0 well received. 


hen one diſcourfes with 
' thet 1 % m attentively, and 
hold * in an eaſy attitude; 
neither playing with thy feet, nor 


1 5 here a = po _ 
ng up frequently if thou aft fi 
for ſuch Himel Radications of 
wt fr i ow-breeding g. A 922 
en thou art at table do not 
eat yoracioufly, nor new thy dif. 
pleaſure if any thing diſpleaſes 
thee. If he A one* homes une - 
* with thee, ' 
ſhare with 15 what thou haft ; 
aud when any one is.-entertained / 


W do nat fix' thy books upon 


In walking, 
Sein that t 


look wh - thou' 
thou may n. 
— ft any one. If thou 12 
other coming thy way, go a 
little afide to pive him Fom te 
paſs, Never p before A we 
ders, unleſs it nece 
that they other thee 6 8 fl 15. 
When or fog ſitreſt at table with 
them, do not eat or drink H 
them, * attend to them * a be. 


a! 
$9.0 of 


if the preſent is pre: 7 


ther what has 


coining manner, that thou mayeſt 


merit their favôur. 


When they give thee any 'thin 
accept t wit tokens of Sor lng 
95 not be- 
come vain or fond o it. If the 
giſt is ſmall do not deſpiſe af nor 


de provoked, nor occaſion d.ſplen-' 


ſure to them who fayour thee. If 
thou * becomeſt rich, do not grow 


inſolent, nor ſcorn the poor; for 


thoſe very gods who deny rjches 


to others in order to give them to 


thee, offended by thy pride, will 
take them from ee again to give 
to others. Support rhyſelf by thy 
own labours ; far then thy food 


will be ſweeter, -I, my ſon, have 


ſupported thee hitherto with my 
{weat, and have omitted no duty 


of a father; I have provided thee 


with every thing neceſſary, with- 
out taking it "Fo 
thou ſo likewiſe. 
Never tell a falſehood z; becauſe 
a lie i is a heinous ſin. When it is 
— to 1 to ano» 
deen imparted to 
thee, tell the ſimple truth without 
any addition. 
Do not take notice of the failin 


which thou obſerveſt in others, if 


thou art not called upon to correct 
them. Be not a newvscarrier, 


nor a ſower of diſcord. When 


thou beareſt an embaſſy, and he 
to whom it is borne is enraged, 
and ſpeaks contemptuouſly of thoſe 
who ſent thee, do not report ſuch 
an anſwer, but endeavour to ſofs 


ten him, and diſſe mble as much as 


poſſible that which thou heardeft, 


that thou may not raiſe diſcord 4 


and ſpread calumny of which thou 


mayeſt afterwards repent. 


Stay no longer than is neceſſary 
in the market-place z for in ſuch 


Places there is the greateſt —_ . 


of contracting vices-. | 
When thay art offered an em- 


ployment, imagine that the pro- 


poſal is made to try thee ; then 
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m others. Do | 


ticular profeſſions, 
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it not haſtily; anon thou 
knoweſt thyſelf more fit than 
others to exereiſe t; but excuſe 
hyſelf until thee" abt obliged UG 
accept it : thus t un witt be more 


eſteeired. 
Be not ; becauſe tie 


wilt thereby — and 
they will xy inenſ the gady nd yo 
Reſtrain thyſelf, my ſon, 28 thou 
art yet ybung, und wait until the 
gi, what the gods —— | 
wiſe, arrive at a Fette A 
jenve that to their care, as t by 


know how to order every thing 


properly. When the time for thy 
marriage is come, dare not to 
make it without the conſent of thy 
parents, ON it will have an 
unhappy i iſſue, 

Steal not, nor pre thyſ yſelf up. to 
gaming; otherw 


thou oughteſt rather to honour ſor 
the education they have given thee. | 


If thou wilt be virtuons, let thy 


ample -pur. the N to ſhame. 
No more, my ſon ; enough has 
been ſaid in aiſchar e of the duties 
of a father. With theſe counſels 
I wid to fortify thy mind. Refuſe 
them not, nor act in contradiction 
to them ; for on them thy life aud 


al thy happineſs depend. 


Such were the inſtructions 
which the Mexicans frequently in- 
culcated to their ſons. Huſband- 
men and merchants gave their _ 


- 


* 
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through ſeveral ng paſ- 
aße. to a ſmall dark Chamber, 
enlightened only by a lamp. as the 


e thou will be a 8 
diſgrace to thy parents, Woom 


% Bu-, Tord Hors 
furniture it contained was a miſer - at once opened my eyes in regard 
able N. coun, three old chairs to the quality and profeſſion of my 
and a broken table; this dreadſul ap- condefcending beauty) made me 
pearance of poverty ſurpriſed me heſitate, and even deprived me of 


exceeding]y ; yet I reconciled it to the power of putting my hand in 


myſelf by the ſuppoſition that her, my pocket for my pucſe ; ſhe im- 
iatentions were more in my favour puted my delay to a very different 
than I had at firſt ſuſpected, and cauſe, and even conſtrued it into 


that ſhe had brought me into the a refuſal of her requeſt ; the roſe 


| apartment of one of the inferior therefore with the look of a fury, 
ſervants to prevent diſcovery : as and in a violent paſſion, the clap. 
ſoon as we entered, ſhe led me ped her hands loudly together ſe- 


towards the l couch, and veral times. Come to my aſſiſt- 


When we both | 
ſide of it, I expected ir to ſink pay me?” At 


7 


at down on the ance,” cried * he refuſes to 


turned towards me and attempted room fell down with an horrible, 


to ſpeak, but ſighed deeply; tears noiſe ; and two ſailor · looking fel» | 


fell from her eyes (at leaſt I ſup. lows, with fierce looks and long 


oſe ſo, as ſhe covered her face knives in their hands, came from 


po Re 
with ber handkerchief) and ſobbed behind it and advanced towards 


id, which aſtoniſhed me ſo. me. © Raſh ſtranger,” ſaid one. 


much, that I had ſcarce power to of them, are you. ignorant, that if 
her what was the matter, you are caught in Holland, endea- 
4% Muſt I then,” ſaid ſhe, ““ no vouring to ſeduce our females, it 


tonger liſten to the voice of virtue? will coſt you your life : it is true, 


What! alas 1 will it not coſt me we ſuffer them to ſell their favours. 

to forget my principles? but were to our , own countrymen ; but 
it not for the misfortunes I now when we find ſtrangers endea- 
labour under, I never would con», youring to pervert them, we kill 
deſcend to yield to this indignity them without mercy ; recommend 
from any man.“ This diſcourſe, yourſelf therefore to God, fo; no- 
and ſo plain au invitation that he thing if you are, as I ſuppoſè, a 
meant the kindeſt compliance, en- Frenchman, can ſave your life.“ 
creaſed my tenderneſs, and I im- I proteſted with the moſt ſolemn. 
puted to. modeſty, the diſtreſs, aſſeverations that I was born. in 
which occaſioned her tears; I England, “ So much the better for 
therefore endeavoured to calm her you,” returned he, on that 


ſorrow, and kiſſed her hands a « conſideration we will ſpare your. 
thouſand times like a blockhead, life, provided you give up your 


vowing everlaſting love, purſe, if it is well filled“ 1 did. 
My careſſes dried up ker tears, not give them the trouble of re - 


and ſhe began once more to ſmile peating their offer twice, but pre- 
on me. © Youhave conquered,” pared to obey with the utmoſt do- 


aid ſhe, '* I conſent to comply cility, but turned pale as aſhes, 
with your deſires ; but give me when: on putting my hand into my 


then immediately a few florins to pocket, I could neither find my 


relieve my preſent diſtreſs, and watch, or gold ſnuff-box of great 
enable me to ſupport a wretched value, nor eyen the demanded 


exiſtence,” The aſtoniſhment I purſe, that was to have been my 


was under at this requeſt (which rapſom, 


3 bd o 0 
wh p 7 4 0 
” * - 


\ 
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| | At theſe words, the 
beneath our weight z ſhe then whole partition on one ſide of the 
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ed towards the per fidio | 
who had enticed me to this chame 


d 
y 
Ce 

f 
. 
2. 

t 

1 

p 

„ 


1 always carried by way of pre- 


caution a pair of pocket piſtols, 


and being now furious on finding 
what a lofs 1 had ſuſtained, I drew 
them out, and preſenting them to 
the raſcals, I threatened inſtantly 


to blow their brains out if they 
did not reftore what they had ta- 


ken ; I then heard another very 


loud noiſe, the floor ook vlolent- 
ly under my feet, and a trap Moor 


opened, and the two failors in- 
ſtantly diſappeared ; I then turn- 
per fidious wretch 


ber, not doubting” but it was her 
who had fobbed me, but ſhe was 
like w'iſe decamped, and in the 


place where ſtood the wretched. 


couch, 1 now beheld a large cor- 


ner cupboard, ' Terrified beyond 
meaſure at theſe | 
tened to leave a place where I ex- 


| igies, | I haſ⸗ 


pected every moment they would 
return and murder the; but in en- 


deavouring to explore my way 
through the poll es by Which I 
came from the hall, 


me ral, 1 heard fome 
perſvns laugh in an adjacent room, 


and as it was very natural to cn - 
clude, that I, after what had be- 


fallen me, was the ſubject of their 
mirth ; I was fo enraged, that re- 


gardleſs of the confequence, I gave 


the door a Violent kick, it flew di. 
rectly open, and 1 diſcovered my 
Dutch friend firting with the two 
ſajlors dividing my, Hs — mad at 
this diſcovery, of Mork vile trea- 
chery than I co eVeſthave ſuſpec- 
ted human n re n n of, 1 
precipitately fired both my piſtol, 
two of the viltains fell, bathed'in 
blood, Whillt the third ſeized the 


watch, purſe, and ſnuff. box; and 
running full againſt a large pic- 
ture Which hung at the upper end 


of the room, it turned on à piviot, 
and let him through in an inſtant : 
I boldly followed, aud found my- 
ſelf in a Jong dark alley, but till 


diſcerned the robber running be. 


. Hiſtory \ f L * . {DD 15 | , Y 
bare e ſometlines' 1 wis near 


young men thithef, and thi 
was full of traps und michines, 


Ileſt Holland immediately, fu 
ſatisfied with this 8 of 
cuſtoms and morals of people at 
the Hague, and ub Nack | 
"indignation and abhorrent> of a - 
country, whoſe magnificente cot 
ſiſts only in the decoration of their 
"houſes, their dreſs in the moſt a 
ford meanneſs, and the commerce 
of the women, either the mere 


mous Muſico. I too 


attaining him, but he having a 
much better 3 of 

way, the ubſcurity affilted Fru to 
elude my purſun : I followed, 


however, till 1 heard a door oa 


to behind me, and found mylelr 


"alone in an unffequented' ftrevt, 
inhabited 925 by ſome of the let 
'eft"artizans x1 | 
whoſe was the houſe I hadleft and 
they t 


atked ſome of them 
old nie ſt was called a Mach, 
being 2 kid of * coffee-houſe,. 
where were to be had all kinds 1 
refreſiments and the company 


* * 


very beautiful women, beſides, bye 
of the dangerous kind who entice 
and the ho 


which facilitated thejr elcape from. 


juſtice, after” the [robberies agd 


ſometimes murders which they had. 
. oo INT 


whipt 1 of ſentiment, or 
the grols libertiniſm of an infa- 
k M oy 4 


for Germany, and reſolved not to 


top in any but thoſe capital rowhs 


where an elector reſided, and pro- 


poſed to make all poſſible ſpeed to 
Vienna: I deigned not to enter 
Bruxelles, as I had learnt the co- 
i medians there were deteſtable, 1 
therefore left it on my right, and 
as Cologn could not contain any 


thing worthy notice, as the glec- 
tor was not there, went on With - 
out ſtopping, perfeAly at ny eaſe,. 


being very comfortably 4 bed in 


my chaiſe, drawn by four able 
po horſes,” and I ran an hundred 
eagues in this manner with the 


3», 


-& 
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et of lightning, and ſlept beſt 
the way ; thus when 1. ar- 
Ted at Treves, 1 ſcarce \ conceiv- 

I could have got as far, yet tbe 
Fonds were io good, and the in- 

nyeniencies ſo few, that I made 
not any ſcrople to enter on my ta- 
'blets, os Germany is a moſt de- 
e 1 ou may, per- 


1 1 ane any per ſous either 


n Holland or Germany to whom! 

d. etters of recommendation, ; 
38 were offered me, inueed, 
before 1 left England, but they are 
a kind of tie upon a man to behave 


"Which reaſon the devil of any let- 
ters did I deſife to trouble e 
With, but. letters of change 3 or 
Ls introduction, except io "he 
erent bankers who were top 
apply me with caſh ; ſor as to my 
ſociety, I wiſhed to leave | it entire · 
ly to chance ; and as to amuſe- 
Wente, A wan with mopey in his 
pocket an alway ; procure, them. 
1 ob inved' m1 Way throiigh 
the Lanz city. of Treves, which 
 *abountls, (I have been Fenn haves) 
with monument of antiquity, we a 
worth the oblervation of the 
rious, büt 1 really did not ſtop to 
ſee any of them i for as I Was o 
ſoon to be at Rome, where there 
were little elſe to be ſeen, and as 
1 am naturally very much of a diſ- 


Poſition to be eaſily gratified in 
ſuch partictlats, I drove poſt 4. 


long the ſtreets, yet could not help 
reſlecting, as I paſſed, that the 


inhabitants muſt be either molt ex- e 


_ emplary ſaints, or very great 
ſinners, as I never ſaw o many 
churches in a town in 1 
| (tillions ſtopped, and almoſt 
2 * d upon it 1 ſhould exa- 
mine the cathedral, but I was not 
' eaſily perſuaded to give myſelf ſo 
much trouble, and was contented 
with ſurveying the mere outſide 
of this _ edifice, which is 


e 1 5 that 1 have not 


ith civility and propriety,. for 


conſtruſted af ſtones of ſo extrzor · 
Cr. „ that a the good 
chri ns in that. part of the 15 5 
believe that it eould nat have heen 
built by any othe than the fo! 
himlalf, which, muſt,, do N 
have been at that re markable 

rioq of his life when be was de 12 


.rous to turn. 
rar 1 ed by aired 6 
faith of the I of Tre 
yet I ad not the leaſt wiſh ig re 
main in a city, where the, 4.1 
was the principal archite&, but 
continued mY, AY, to the er of 
Mayence, Where I Was fortu- 
nate as to arriye,.juſt at 9 1 a 
the comedy was going to 
it was a . * or 97 
which was French) tranſla 155 into 
German, and here I Was abſolute- 
ly enchanted with the actreſs who 
played the principal. character. 
r voice was tear and harmo- 
nious, with more variety of notes 
than a vightin Fo, Sug which pe- 
netrated l t „ Heayens! 
how beabtifi 9 "he, appear! I 
ſat with, Fas 0 eyes fixed upon, her, 
and view 0 e 515 mo- 
tion with ex qui ſite ti I was 
- placed 4 . = of. 1 
theatre, ſo bebetd cf goddeſs. in 
perlpective. After the. perform- 
ance was over, I went behind. the 
ſcenes to pay my homage to-this 
beauty, and, Found ber {ur urrqunded 


een ber perſon And ta- 

f it Was with difficulty I could 
| 2 40 . my 
appiobationz | an 1 [ 
had ſtüdied for * purpoſe 

trodbcing myſelf to her acquain- 
"kai 3 Tr 4 ow wis I ſurprited 
on my nearer ſurvey, to find her 
fo totally different from what I 


"had conceived lier to be ! Inſtead 


of the bewitching graces of youth, 


1 beheld a little thin woman, abs 


ſolutely 'ugly, and at leaſt thirty 


j 
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years” of age, though-ten minutes conduct her home 3 and not one 


| before F'woald have betted a hun- of the numerous train that before 


dred gulneas that ſhe was not ſurrounded her thought it worth 
more than eighteen z I could even while to diſpute my pretenſions. 
diſcern that her ſeeming _—_— wad on Uk VAR be FT 44 OO 
portion of ſhape was the effect of T7 be continued, | © 

a moſt diſguſting leanneſs ! her . N 
foreheai was not higher than tbe | 

dresden gi my three fingers, andg 
her hat wonſd have met her eye - SUMMER REPLECTIONNS., 
brows Had ſhe not taken great care, 
to poll ie up by the roots, which From brighteging elds of ether Fair 
left a blackneſs an inch broad all diſcloſed, 1 
the way round bar fee | her eyes Child of che Sun, refulgent Summer 
were av far in her head as thoſe 4, Hie a t 4 © FE. 6-24 
of =" Prened backed; Mare nd eee 
not beſtowed on her more than He comes at d by the ſultry hours, 
half a n de in length f to make a- And everdanning hreezer, n his way; 
mends for Which, ſhe had a mouth gs = his ardent look, the turn. 
four' times as wide as it-ought to , yr OI FIRE» 
have been, ortamented be 4 bps Order ee eee 
that would have been of a toler- All ſmiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 
able thickheſs for 4 blackamootz N THOMSON, 
however, though my illuſion was 5 


* 1 


100d) quite-the faſkjon, and I was 1 glowed with all the mixtures of 
exactly in the humour to do ſome Colorific radiance ; bu, before the 
fooliſh thing ta "be talked of, expiration of June, that ſeaſon 


diſſipated, yet ſhe was (L unders JN the month of May the Spring 
Nood 


therefore, finding the was the ton, will commence, when opening 


determined, though I was cured beauty, and increaſing variety , 
vf my paſſion, to purſue my deſigh:, will be. ſucceeded by a 
} paid my de voirs to her, and find - uniform ſcenes of maturity and 
ing ſhe under ſtood ſome words of perfection. e 

Engliſh, 1 addreſſed ſome gallan- The. Summer ſeaſon, which 
tries to her in that language, which commences on the twenty-firſt of 
made her ſmile and had even the the preſent month, is ſo diſtin- 


alſurance to follow her into her , guiſhed by an uniformity df cha- 


dreſſing boom; and aſſiſt at her raRter, that, as I have obſerved 
toilette. We wete no ſooner a+ "before, the great Poet of the Sea» 
lone than I took out my purſe, in ſons has compriſed the whole of 


which were fifty louis and laying his deſeription within the limits of 


it on the table told her, „% My a fingle day. To S 
landlord at my inn had given mea moreover, to a ſeaſon, is gther 
chamber-I did not like, and if he reſpeQs ſo unproductive of ſubject. 
would ſuffer me to ſhare her's for his muſe has ſpread her flight to 


thatmight only, the purſe and its the torrid none, and enriched her 


contents were at her ſervice. Jandſcapes with; foreign benuties 
She pocketed my money, and her and exotic wonders. 3 


ſcruples, (if he bad any) and with Nature, in our temperate re- 


an air of childiſh gaiety took hold * appears no to have nearly 
of my arm, and permitted me to figiſhed his ann work. Some» 
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thing of her variety ſhe begins to 
loſe in this ſeaſon, Nothing, in. 


decd, can be more beautiful than 


the verdure of the orchards and 
gods, but the ſhades of hue 


"Which they exhibit are no longer 
/ ſo agreeable. The meadows be- 


gin to whiten, and the, flowers 
that adorn them are mowed down. 
The corn gradually aſſumes a 
yellow lue, and the colours that 
decorate the rural ſcene are no 
longer ſo numerous. How late] 

did the plowing beauty and vari- 
cty of theſe, with the notes, as 
variotis, of a multitude of birds, 
diſplay, at once all the charms of 
novelty, and inſpire inexpreſſible 
delight!!! oY 

It is in the novelty of objects, in- 
deed, in their appearing at lea 


to be new and uncommon, that 


the more exquiſite enjoyment of 


them conſiſts. Novelty excites a 


Pleaſvre in the imagination, be. 

cauſe it * the _ I 
agreeable ſurpriſe, gratiſies its cu- 
rioſity, and gives it an idea of 
which it was not poſſeſſed before. 
It contributes, therefore, to vary 
Hutnan life ; it tends to divert and 


| refreſh the mind, and to take off 
that Tatiety of which we are apt 


to complain in the entertainments 


to which we are conſtantly aecuſ- 


tomed ; it is that which gives its 
charm. to variety, where the mind 


is every inſtant called off to ſome - 
thing new, and the attention not 


4uſtered to dwell too long, and 
waſte itſelf on any particular ob- 
ject. Ndvelty, moreover, im- 
proves Whatever is beautiful and 
pleaſing, and makes it afford to 


the mind a double entertainment. 


- Hence we may deduce the rea- 


| fon why the groyes, and fields, 


and meadows, which; at any ſea- 


ſon of the year are gelightful- to 


the view, are never more fo than 


in the opening of the Sprin 


when they are all new and freſh, 


ws 
* 


with their fit gloſs upon them, 
and not yet too familiar to the 
eye. But in the Summer, in pro- 
portion as we advance toward 
Autumn, theſe pleaſing effects in» 
ſenſibly decreaſe; the ſong of the 
nightingale is no longer heard; 
and that favourite enjoyment of 
the country, a walk throhgh fields 
of verdure, becomes inconvenient 
and unpleaſing, on account of the 
great heat which ſometimes pre- 
een ee e 

Let Summer has ſtill inexpreſ. 
ſible charms, aud exhibits proofs 
every day of the unbounded good- 
neſs of the Great Creator. It is 


that ſeaſon; of felicity in whieh he 


diſpenſes his bleſſings more abun- 


dantly to every living creature. 
it, Nature, after having re- animated 


and enlivened us by all the plea - 
ſures of the Spring, is inceflantly 


employed during the Summer, 1o 
provide thoſe enjoy ments whi ch 


are moſt agreeable to the ſenſes, 
to facilitate the means of ſubſiſt- 
ence, and to excite in our breaſts. 


the correſpondent. ſeantiments of 


gratitude and love. 
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4 riss Deſeriptidil of rhe Warm 
and Benefits f . Bathing ; and 


Week. > "an Fee 


HE hot-baths, known from 


1 the [moſt remote antiquity, 
and celebrated by Homer, the 
painter of the mannefs of the age 


be lived in, have preſerved their 


pleafure and ſalubrity in Egypt. 


The neceſſity of cleanlineſs, iam 


climate where one perſpires ſo co+ 
piouſly, has rendered them indiſe 
penſable ; the comfort they pro- 
duces preſerves the uſe of them; 
and Mahomer, who knew their 


1 


Baths. in Egypt ; the Manner 


of the Cuſtom of the Women, of 
Bathing once er twice in the 9 
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utility, has reduced it to a precept. 


Travellers in general have deſerſ- 


bed them ſuperficially, My habit 
of frequenting them, having af - 
forded me leiſure to examine 
them with attention, I ſhall enter 
into all the particulars neceſſary 
them. = * 
The firſt apartment, in going 
to the bath, is'a large hall, which 
riſes in the form of a rotunda. It 
is open at the topy' to give a ſree 
circulation to the air. A ſpacious 
eſtrade, or raiſed floor, covered 


with a carpet, and divided into 


compartments, goes around it, on 
which one lays obes clothes, In 
the middle of the building a jets 
d' eau ſpouts up from à baſon, and 
agreeably entertains the eye. 
When you are undrefled you tie 
a napkin; round your loins, take a 
pair, of ſandals, and enter into a 
narrow paſſage, where you begin 
to be ſenſivle of the heat. The 
door ſhuts to, gad, at twenty 
paces off, you open a ſecond, an 
go along a paſſage, which forms 4 
right angle with the former, Here 


the heat increaſes. They who 


are afraid of ſuddeoly gr. cy. 
themſelves to à greater degree c 

it, ſtop in a marble hall, in the 
way to the bath, properly ſo called. 
The bath is a ſpacious and vaulted 
apartment, paved and lined with 
marble, around which there are 
four cloſets, The vapour inceſ- 


ſantly riſing from à fountain and 


eiſtern of hot water, mixes itſelf 
with burning perſumes. Theſe 


perfumes are never burnt, except 


the perſons who are in the bath 


deſire it. They mix with the 


ſteam of the water, and produce a 
moſt agreeable effet ' ' 

The bathers are not impriſoned 
here, as in France, in a ſort of 
a tub, where one is never at one's 
eaſe, Extended on a cloth ſpread 
out, the head ſupported by a {mall 


euſhion, they ſtretch themſelves 
freely in every ' poſture, whilſt 
they are wrapped up in a cloud gf 
odoriferous vapyurs, which penes.. 

trate into all their pores, © © 
© After repoſing there ſome time, 
until there is a gentle moiſture 
over the body, à ſervant comes, 
preſſes you gently, turns you over, 
and when rhe limbs are become 
ſupple and flexible, he makes a 

the joints crack without apy diffi. 
culty, He maſſes, and Verb to 


knead the fleſh; without making 


you feel any pain. — To maſs, in 
Arabie, fignifies to touch in a deli? 
cite men = THIEN 8 
This operation finiſhed, he puts 
on u ſtuff glove, and rubs you a 
long time. During this operation, 
he 'detiches from the body of the 
atient, which is running wich | 
went, a ſort of ſcales, and. [52 
moves even the imperceptible 
irt that ſtops the pere, The 
kin becomes ſoft and"ſmooth like 
ſatin, He then condb@s You into 
a cloſer, pours the lather of pers 
furied ſoap upon your head and 
withdraws, The ancients did 
more hotiour to their gneits,, and 
treated them in a more voluptuori: 


manner. Whilſt Telemachus was 


at the court of Neſtor, © the bean- 


tiful Polycaſtra, the handſome} of 
the daughters of the Ring of Nee 
led che ſon of Ulyiles tô the bath, 
waſhed him with ber own hands, 


and, after anointing bis body with. 


preciuus oils, covered bim wit 

rich habits, and a ſplendid cloak. 
COHner. ook III. * E F 4 
© Piliffratus and Telamachus were, 
got worſe treated in the | lake of 
Menelaus. “ When they had ad» 
mired its beauties, they were coll. 
ducted to baſogg of marble, where _ 
a bath was prepared, Beautifbl . 
female ſlaves waſhed them, and - 
after anointing them with oil, cos. 
vered them with rich tunicks, and 
ſaperb — 5 2% 0%.) 
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L The cloſer, to which one is con; 


dudted is ſurniſhed with a ciſtern - 


and two cocks, one for cold and 
the other for hot water. There 
you waſh yourſelf, Soon aſter 
the ſeryam returns with a 1 
tory pomatum, Which in an inſtant 
makes the hair fall off the places it 
is applied to. Both men and wo- 


men make general uſe of it in 


Egypt. It is compoſed 


linen, and follow the 


— 


After 


compoſed of a mi- 
neral called ruſma, which is of a 
deep brown. , The Egyptians 


burn it lightly, knead it with wa» 


ter, mixing it with half the quan- 
tity of l.ked lime. This greyiſh 


Paſte, applied to the hair, makes 
it fall off in two or three minutes, 


without giving the lighteſt pain. 
. well hed and pu- 
rified, you are wrapped up in hot 
e windings that lead to the on 
apartment. This inſenlible tranſi- 
tion from. heat to cold prevents 
one. from ſuffering any incopveri» 


. ence from it, On arriving at the 


F 


for. you, and ſcarcely are you laid 


down, before à child comes to 


1 every part of your body With 


his delicate fingers in order to 


dry you thoroughly. Tou change 


linen a ſecond time, and the child 


and one feels as if diſengaged 


then brings 


gen y grates.the calloſity of your 
cet wuüh a pumice ſtone. He 

you a pipe and Moka 
caffee. OY or eee 


Coming out of a ſtove, where 


one was ſurrounded by a hot aud 
moiſt fog, where the ſweat guſhed 
from every limb, and tranſported 
into a ſpacious apartment, open 


to the external air, the breaſt di. 
lates, and one breathes with voz 


luptuouſneſs. Perfectly "maſſed, 
and, as it were regenerated, one 
experiences an uniVerſal comfort. 

e blood circulates with freedom, 


from an enormous weight, toge- 
ther with a ſuppleneſs and light- 
| | 5 He 8 „ 


1 
N n 
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vide through of years. One of theſe 


neſs towhich one has been hither» 
10 a ſtranger. A lively ſentiment 
of exiſtence diffuſes itſc} to the 
very extremities of the body. 
Whilſt it is loſt in delicate ſenſa- 
tions, the ſoul, ſympathiſiug with 
the delight, enjoys. the, moſt as 
greeable ideas. The imagination, 
wandering over the  uniyerle, 
which it embelliſhes, ſees on every 
ſide the moſt enchanting pictures, 
every, where the image of happi» | 
nefs. If life be nothing but the 

ſucceſſion of our ideas, the rapi- 
dity with which they yen. ru 
to the memory, the yigour wit 

which the mind runs over the ex- 
tended chain of them would in- 
duce a belief that in the two hours 
of that delicious calm that ſucceecds 
the bath, one has lived a number 
ne baths, 
with all the preparations, colt me 
half a crown, The common pet 
ple do net take ſo much trouble 
about them: they, only go to 


| t the eat in the ſtove, waſh' them» 
eſtrade, you find a bed prepared 


ſelves, apd give a penny or two» 


pence at coming outs 


. £ * 


Such are the baths, the uſe of 
which were ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended b 9 and which 


are ſtill the delight of the Egyp* 


ans, It is by means of them that 
they prevent or diſpel rheuma- 
tiſms, catarrhs, and ſuch cutaneous 
diſorders as are produced by want 
of perſpiration, Hence likewiſe 
they find a radical cure for that 
evil which attacks the ſources of 
generation, the remedy for which 
is ſo dangerous in Europe. By 
the ſame reſource theyget rid of 
that uncomfortable feeling, ſo com- 
mon to all nations, who do pot pay 
ſo much, attention to the cleanli- 
neſs of their bodies. Mr Tourue - 
fort, who had uſed ſteam baths at 
Conſtantinople, Where there is leſs 
refinement in them than at Cairo, 


is of apinion that they injure the 


breaſt, This is an error which 


corre | 
u bo, make mote frequent uſe of of ruffles and laces, han their ſhifts, 


their bodies, aud, 


them love ta 


4 Curious Du of the ue Horb in Egypt. any 
further experience world bavr of ſilk and gold broende. They 
— There are; no peaple are dat acquaſmed' with 2 


them than the,Egyptiang and 4here made of filk and cotton, are as 
is no country where chere are 5 and tranſparent as ganze. 
ſewer aſtmatie people. Tac alth* Their! Sowlog robes ate bäünd 
ma js, ſcarcely known there wich rich girdles of the wook'uf 
The Women are: paſſionately Cachemire, which is the most 


ond of theſe .baths, ,. They free beautiful in the world. It thre . 
3 4 a week, paſſes even ſilk in fineneſs. N. 


and take with them flayes properly girdles that ate made af it coſt 


qualified for the purpoſe, More about 261. fterling. They are 


ſenſual than men, after under goin uſually embroidered at the ends, 


the uſual, preparatigns, hey u aſs and akbough they are un ell Wide 

| above all their and three long, one can 
heads, Wath reſe-water. Is is tbem through a ring forte fingle 
there that they, blacken,the edge | Twocrelſcenes ear! 
of their eye lidy, and lengthen on the black hair that” covers 
their eyg-brows. with, cahel, which their temples, | The Indian hand» 


is a preparation, of tin burnt with Kkerchiefs with. which they crown 
gall-nuts, which the Turkiſh wo» their heads, are decorated with 
men make , ule, of te blackett and diamonds, Such are the ' Gevor\ 
lengthen their . eyebrows. It is gian and Circaſſian women, when 
there they ſtajn the finger and toe the Turks purchaſe to make wives 
them a golden colour. This benne, cleanlineſs, and as | they 


nails with benne, which gives of them. Nothing can 


walk 
| which 48 yowy common furd i they are ſorroonde@ by d cloud of 
Egypt, has. 


ſome +. reſemblance to edoars.. If their luxury be not 
privet ; the leaf being cut ſmall, publicly diſplayed, it .greatly ur-. 


| and aplied to the ſuin, gives it a paſſes that of the Bufapeun wos 


golden colour. The linen and men, in the of "whe 
n of —— - houſes, __ 3 *. 
ed. through the feet ſteam of tbe Ie Tur verned by an en- 
wood of aloes. . When the work cedlive jealouſy; pretend, that is 8 


ol dhe toilet is at an end, they re- bot country, where Nature in fo 


main in the outer apartment, and powerfully felt, where the we- 
paſa the day in entertainmenta. men are hurried on to pleaſure 
Females enterttin them with vo- by an irreſiſtible ' impulſe,” the 
luptgous ſongs ang dances, or tell communication would be- dangers 
| —_ r ous between the two ſexes ; they 
. The day of ofing the bath is a abuſe their power, therefore, by 
feſtival for the Egyptian women, keeping them in flavery 3 but by 
They deck'themſelyes aut magni» this means they only'add to the 
ficently, and under the long veil violence of their defires, and they 
and cloak that coneeal them from feize accordingly the firſt oppofru- 
the public. eye, they wear the nity to revenge themſelves. The 
fore each other, their coquetry ex« that if women left to their ti 
tends. even to their. drawers. In are attainable, in a ſtate of flvery 
ſummer they are made of embroi= they will males the firſt advances 
dered. muſlin z in winter of ſtuffs to the men. * 
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W the ſubjoined little hiſtory 
appears ſufficiently intereſting to 
obtain a place in your agreeable 
miſcellany, I ſhould be glad of its 
inſertion. I remain, Sir, 
* -, _ Your wien ſervant, 


93 MARY Kris. | 


* he Bier of Miſs Sidney 


FF. is generally eee 
that an obedience to our parents 
commands is a duty which it is in- 
cumbent on every child to obſerve: 


the tenor of theſe ſheets _ to in. | 


euleate that dut | 
«: I way the daughter of a e 
man of fortune, who was united to 
a lady equally beloved for her 
ature and accompliſhments; 
A ſon and two daughters, of which 
I was the eldeſt, compoſed our fa- 
mily. My dear. mama ever. ſtrove 
_ $0. impreſs. in us thoſe elegant at : 
tainments; - which: ſo - peculiarly 


ſhone in her.. She did: nat live to 


ſee the ſucceſs of her endeavours; 


for when I was on the verge of 


8 the. fell ill of — 
| fever, which proved the OCT 


her r death. N WT 
hmy extreme evicknds' 
it i meist for me to be  raffciently 5 


ſenſible of my loſs, yet I well re- 
member it was a moſt diſtr 
ſcene to me. My papa was almolt 


frantic ; but time abated the ex 
very great degree, She woulc 
have imagined 
ta her a8 a. ſecret z that would | 


ceſs of his grief, and he provided 
_ governeſs to ſuperintend our edu · 


cation. Mrs Ellis (her name) was 


t the : 


about forty, one who could 
hypgcrite with uncommon. ſkill; as 
I afterwards found. But her kind 
behaviour at that time greatly pre- 
poſſeſſed. us in hen favou . 

I Hall purpoſely omit: thoſe in- 
cidents Which occurred to me till 


; + WIN 
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1 attained my ei teenth yea! and 
my ſiſter her ſeventeerith. Then 
my papa took us on a viſit to my 
mama's ſiſter, of whoſe amiable 
diſpoſition I "bad heard a moſt 
pleaſing account, We very ſoon 
found it to be uncommonly excel · 
lent ; we continued two months 
with her, and during that time m 
aunt had made our fituation | 
agreeable to vs, that on 'our papa's 
mentionin 


of ſaying, as ſhe was averſe to our 
departure; 
agreed, -as my dear mama was 
no more, and m 


to re-enter the inatHed! ſtate, that 
we+ſhovld continue with 


ourſelves. My papa returned 


home ; and Mrs Ellis, who came 


with us to'my aunts, accompanied 


my papa to ſuperintend the family 
yr” # el * 


My aber ang my ſelf ſoon after 


formed an acquaintance with the 


daughter of a gentlemün who re- 
ſided in the neighbourhood, He 
Our viſits 
were very frequent to each other, 


had a ſon likewiſe. 


as Mr and Mrs Pembroke, the 
father and mother of the young 


lady, maintained a ſirict 8 8 


with my aunt. Ia a few months 


thought Mr William Pembroke 
behaved with particular attention 


I muſt confeſs his aſſidui- 
aſure. 


to me. t 
ties ga ve me 


deed Fanny was thoughtleſs to a 
communicated it 


it impoſſible for her 


have render 
ny hour from Miſs 


to retain it a 152 
Pembroke. 


leaſt hint. 


Ar Pembroke's extroordimary. 
politeneſs, — perſon, and in- 


o 
4 


—— 


'@ return home, we 
found ourſelves equally as deſirous 


Accordingly it was 


papa profrſſed 
he had not the fli ghteſt ions 


| her as. 
long as it ſhould be agreeable to. 


I never 
mentioned this to my ſiſter. In» 


as conſcious of 
her foible, * never gave'her the 


Nun of Mi bu. 


ſinuating addreſs, pleaded very 


powerfully with ine in his favour, 


We had paid them a viſit one after- 
noon. During our ſtay, Miſs Pem- 
broke and Fanny left the room. 


I ſat converſing with Mr and Mrs f 
ſeryed our partiality. for Mr and 


Pembroke ſame time; but finding 
they did not return, I went into the 
garden, where l thought they. were, 
I met Mr bags. 5 
inquired for his 8 

they had juſt left the garden, but 


promiſed to return immediately : 


a converſation enſuedꝭ in Which he 
took the opportunity to explain 
himſelf to me in the tendereſt and 


moſt reſpectful manner : and from 


that time he 2 his addreſſes to 
me, but in ſo private a manner, 
that no perſon believed I gave him 
encouragement. Our happineſs 
was augmented by the arrival of 
my brother, who having returned 
ſrom his travels, obtained my papa s 
permiſſion to join us, ; 


1 — . 


We ſoon after . were greatly 


alarmed on my-apnt's account, for 
her health ſeemgd greatly on the 
decline. Her illneſs. increaſed ſo 
much, that I plainly ſa her diſſo- 
lution was approaching. Gueſe 
what ſenſations this muſt create in 
my mind, as ſhe had, during aur 
reſidence, behaved with the utmoſt 


aflectien. She perceived my anx- 


iety, and ſaid every encouraging 
thing ro enable ment ſupport her 
lois. ' But in ſpite gf every atten» 
tion paid to her health, her diſorder 


increaſed to a violence that ſoon 


put a period to her exiſtence. It 


is impoſſible to deſcribe the exceſs 
ief,; For man) months 1 


of my | 
felt 4 ank in my heart which cor. 
rode every pleaſure,: She had 
divided her fortune - equally be- 


tween my fiſter and me; it amount. 


ed but to three thouſand each, as 


the chief of her iuvcome-aroſe from 


a conſiderable annuity. When 
Fanny was about fifteen, a relation 
died, and left her two thouſand 


— 


er. He replied, 


be agrees 


pe 


ference in Our fartunes a e 


As ſoon as my aunts affairs were 


down during her illneſs, prepared 
for a return home, He had be 


Miſe-Pembroke, and obtained 
miſſion for them to pany u. 
+ We were, on our arrival, res 
ceived by Mrs Ellis wich the free 
dom of miſtreſs of the houſe a free · 
dom I by no-meansapprovet vir © 
deed: I felt. myſelf untommon 
diſguſted at it. Fanny obſerved it 
like wiſe, but with an uncbhcern 
that was her characteriſtic,” Von 


will find I never had more reaſon 


to be alarmed than at int time: 
the gave directions in every thing 
We were frequently obliged to avs 
quieſce in things eontrary to our 
inelinations, merely becauſe it was 
not:agreeable to her. Her aſceu- 


daney over my papa heeamedo in- 


tolerable to. me, that I-formed the 
reſolution. of - expoſtulating- wich 
him upon it. 1 mare was 


one morning juſt going ti ſend 
ſervant to know whether it would 
ble for me to wait vn bim 
when received a meſſage from 
him; deſir ing to ſee me in his ſtudy. 
I wem ; be began the con verſa tion 
by ſaying he had ſome thoughts of 
entering the married ſtate again; 


i be could meet with a lady agrees 


able to his wiſhes, and I gave my 
aſſent. | I replied, «-$ir; have you 
well conſidered the difagreeable 
conſequences it muſt he produive 
oy to your children, ſuppoſing the 
ady proves contrary to your ex- 
on this, 1 am perſuaded you will 
never run the riſque. ©. My resse 
ſon,” ſaid my papa, 4 is 1his 2 | 
having, a miſtreſs. to take care AH 

my houſe, it would-be the means 
of improving my affairs.” % t 
your affairs, Sir; continued I, 4 

think my ſiſter and myſelf would 


Rh Klli's bevanionr which was 
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ing. So ſending 


be capable of managing them, were 
we permitted. Indeed I take it 


_ very hard that you will fuſfer Mrs 


Ellis. to bebave with - ſuch unbe. 
_—_ authority, while we are 
treat 


metely as vilitors ?* 4% No 
mere, Herriot, ſaid my papa, ra» 
ther augrihy . Lou are indebted 
19 ber fer her tendrneſs: to you 
when in an infant's ſtate. I am 
very ſorry - to find you have no 


more gratitude. For the future, 1 


hall not do my children the ho- 
Sour to aſk their advice. I ſaw 
* ren po _ admit of re · 
o retired greatly n. at 
Cai, 
Still 4; 2 in my own bo- 


fam ; for 4 would by no means ex. 
poſe my father to Miſs Pembroke, 
and Fanny's levity of . diſpoſizioh 
would have prevented her from 


regarding it id a ſerious lights 1 
led: by 


poſſible, more arrogant aud pre- 
than beſore. 80 I com 


: — 


der of our converlation 
As my papa was 3 


| ſpected A rhe families around, we 


received ſeveral invitations:from 


them. We accepted of ons from 


Sir Jobm and Lady Corbet, which 
was about five miles from our 
houſe. We had not been there 
above & week when I received an 
anonymous note, the contents of 


' Which gave me exceflive grief, as 
it informed me my papa was ub. 


ſulutely determined to be united to 


Mrs Ellis the next morning. The 


day being far advanced, rendered 
it impoſſible for me to return that 


evening ; but I reſolved to ſet out 


as early as poſſible the next morit» 
for Miſs Pem- 
broke and Fanny into my dreflings 
room, I acquainted them with the 
contents of the note. Miſs Pem - 
broke was amazed, aid my fer 
pppeared completely vened ; but 


Jas 
* e 


Hiſtory f Miſe Sidney 


they approved f thy: reſalutioi 
So we informed Lady Corbeti thay 
the note came from my papa, he 
defired td (ee us the next 1 
We accordingly ſet out fo early; 
that we feacked "mn. * "_ 

o'clock, | 0: 4 ty * . * 
15 Immediately. vn my. rn al, 1 
inquired of the footman where my 


papa was. Lreemwed for aniwer; 


that he was, gone ont in . a poſt - 
chaiſe... #Where-is: Mrs. Elis “ 
rejoined I. 4 She is gone out _— 
madam 6 With. my pa! 

% No, madam, laid l he : 1K Me 
Sidney went out ſome time befure 
Mrs Ellis, but I cannot inform you 
where either is. Nortwithſtands 
ing theſe vnſatiefactory anſwers, 1 
plainly ſaw: how it wat. Su I:rev 
turned into the loury and in; 
formed them of What I heard from 


the ſer vam. My brother * ins 

expreſſibly rined, he took. his 

hat, and — ou, on, org. 

Mr Pembroke, N 
Soon atter they: were: gone, o 

ſte ward degged 

me, and from his — | 


learnt it was to him 1 was indebted 
ſor the intelligence I had received 


the day before. About ten o'clock 


Mrs Ellis camei No words can 
expreſs the aſtoniſhment viſible in 
her cuuntenance when ſhe ſaw us. 
Fanny aſked her if ſhe had ſeen 
my papa, — — was out. She 
made no rep 
tremely L J. roſe, and 
fhewing her the note, begged td 
know if there was any truth in its 
contents. Who could poſſibly 
inform yon fad ſhe, % but 
hope, Miſt, it will give you no un- 


eaſineſe if it is ſo % And _—_ 
papa married on!“ replied 


«, He has, Miſs" returned they 
wa an air of cont $6 and 1 


Mr 'Sidney»knows the cha: 


— er of father better than to 
ſuffer his daughters to behave with 
ſuch inſolegce to an . 


/ 


n e 
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aſt at that moment 
= at the gate, and my papa 
went out to inform him, I 8 7 
of our arrival. « Well, Sir, £ 
Fanny, as he entered the 


fided in your children more than 
to have acted thus. % No more 
of that, Fanny, replied he, rather 
marply, (“ 2 children 55 not 
merited my confidence 2 
you will net expreſs the Aligh 

token of diſa pprobation pts. og 
have done ; but on the. contrary, 


1 Un yourſelves obliged to 
oz 


me for 9 8 4 into te fa» 
mily a dy who wi | be a ſecond 
mother to you.” This, was too 


much, ſs my ſiſter and I left the 


room. with: fears in our eyes. 
But. de not imagine Mrs 
want of- fortune: occaſioned my res 
gret. Na, it was her want of ever 
Rae quality, that gave me ſo 
Foy, uns aſine ls; and 1 foreſaw, 
apricious and infoletit diſpo⸗ 
aon would be the ſouree of, i innu⸗ 
merable trouble to pur family. 
My papa immedlately acknows 


ledged his matriage, and ſue was Wal 


viſited by every one as Mrs Sid- 
ney ; an 1 87 5 which , was pecus 
liarly pleaſn mg to her, as it ga ve her 
an authority in the family that ſhe, 


exerted houyly.. Had my aunt” 


been living, we ſhould have. i. 
ted as ſobũ as poſſible a home t 

was rendered 17 us — 
able to us. 7 whoſe 
temper yes * 5 above re- 
ſtraint, being deſigned for the armyn 
obtained a em in a re 
ment ationed in keien ler 
us. Vet em a did not regre 
bis lols, ſo 2 was he 1 
Mrs. Sidney. A mean œconomy 


which ſaved his pocket, j made ner 
perfectly amiable in hie 


ew, My 
papa was naturally. averſe-to ex- 
peuce, but ſuch was: wy maina's: 


attention - to dome concerns, } 
that an univerſal elegance 28 a 
Vo L. II * | ; 
2 2 = : 
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few months Mif 


* 


in every t ben perla; 
2 thing wi his honour t b 8 
he would permit ſuch management 

Mr Pembroke ſtill continued 


3 5 28 to me, buxthropgh my d 
« ] expected you would have con- 


fire in a private manner 3 though I 


| ns cnty giving him N to 


*s conſent. a 
Pembroke 
he profeſſed a teriderneſs for me, 
but I never would confeſs it to . 
as I wiſhed. it might not be known 
till} ber brather aRually. en 
himſelf to my papa. 

Mrs Sidney informed me ons 
morning a viſitor 2 expected ig 
a few days. I inquired of She 
1 we You will know time 
eno Her anſwer made me 


mplore my pa 


| E by He want 0a | 


; bo more on the {i 


time expected the . — came, an 
— ger 10 me. The Fu 
terview: * prepoſſeſſes one 


E 2 | 


others whom the firſt 


preſſes on the mind -a -diſlike 6 
them, à diſlike Which not Fen | 
conquer. Mr Stanley, our vilitor, 
unfortunately of the ler eaſt 
at leait in m ion. . 
tenance had ia peculiarly. — — 
diſagreeable appearance: this might 
be attributed to a frown which I at. 
firſt thought was ioned by his 
having met with omething.di 

t pleaſing» But when be had con- 
tipued v ith us a Hort time, Yale 


- Covered it was 2 him, 5 


We we 
to a neigh 


eek the pred ft 
eiz with a violent he hes 


went. After 1 webe regent 
Jorg came up to m e. : 
m we entered into 5 Tony * 
Gaion, and among other k 
inquired my * o Mr St 


on (02 h * 


e ſhe, “ I am much ſure 
priſed to hear you ſay ſo ; for I 
| 2 lieve there are very few gentle. 
men more agreeable than Mr Stan- 
"ley is.” As I was well acquainted 
With Mrs Sidney's temper, which 
was one impartent of contradiction, 
I choſe not to diſpute concerning 
ſo trivial a ſubject, though I per- 
ceived ſhe wiſhed me to add ſome» 
thing more, This I ſhould not 
' have done, had ſhe not obligated / 
me to . oy ſaying, prion 
to be ho rriot, your op 

will B85 fayour er Stanley, 
or 1 very much queſtion whether 
it will be poſſible for you to live 
any thin 
do not dubt, returned I, % but 
we ſhall while he continues here; 
indeed good manners would deter 
me from behaving unpolitely to 
him.” % You miſtake me, faid 
| Mrs Sidney, with a malicious 
file, „I mean as Mr Sr $ 
| Intended wife, it is —_—_— 
ſhould have ſome eſteem for him.“ 
. Mr Stanley's intended wife “' 
repeated I, in amazement, “ you 
bs certainly, ma'am.” « ] never 


as more in earneſt, I aſfore you, 


my dear,” faid ſhe, « and 1 hope 
in a few months time to have the 
ermiſfion to congratulate yon on 
She was then called out of 


me room, and left me to a variety | 


of wretched refleions. © 
I had ever diſliked Mr Stanley, 
what 1 had juſt heard tended to 
mcreaſe it. How inſupportable 
an union with him muſt be to me, 
may be readily conceived, eſpecially 
I believed Mr Pembroke prone, 
tained a fincere affection for me:; 
and I concluded my grief would 
be angmented by his diſtreſs. Yet 
I hoped, if my papa was acquainted 
with my difguſt to Mr Stanley, he 
ou not infiſt on my giving him 
hand. In this 1 was EY 
m iſtaken 3 for he one dey font 


JP 
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9 « Indeed, Miſs !“ re- me into his ſtudy, and uche 


tolerable together.” 1 


— Yonng gen 


* to e all 


commanded. me to receive Mr 
Stanley ay a future hyſband. I in- 
vain ſtrove to excite his * 
neſs, by aſſuring him I never could 
be happy py with ſuch a man. 1 
his reply was, he ſaw 1 
— 5. and that if I v 
tenderneſs, he deſired I we 
make no objections. 
I was very much 
found myſelf under a neceffity ol 
2 Mr Stanley's addrelles 
and took the firſt opportunity of 
33 g Mr 8 4 ape 
peared greatly agitated ; decla 
that Ges" 1 e from him, 155 
ſhould return home as ſoon as 
ſible ! Really ſtrange at it dd oe 2p» 
ear, I wiſhed for his ve mga Jo 23s 
was conſtantly drawin 
riſons between Sik and Mr 1 * 


ley, greatly to the latter's difadvan- 


tage. I mentioned my receivin 

Mr Stanley's addreſſes, but it wa 

as a matter of form, without a ſpark 
of affection on my fide, As for 
his heart, it was incapable of love ; 
an exceflive addiction to inebriety 
deſtroyed ever dans polled. | of that 


72 and delicate pation, 
7 dee. 05 


— 


\ consrancy m. rovr. 


1 the Reſto 18 Who need 
in Lenden 4 1 of great 
wealth, "i 
e Adu ent to V 
was v ar 
ee . his dn Bi 
g W 


7 
n 
4 


tion, gave him a 
and as he grew” 


, 

in every branch of 5 E 5 

' hat an only 8 Whom be 

doated, not without reaſon, for 02 
el kind- 


þ * #34 " 4 1 
4 4 8 3 1 8 * 


grieve. ye 


1 cen. i 
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ed her 


„ee N 0 40 


nefsof 3 
het, His wife died while /Emilia 
was in bas eradle Varus was about 
my ears older, and from fix years 


ravidence had deſigned for 


had been bred up with her. 
TE as diſh intimacy in time ime 
proved into love, which they. ce» 
mented by all the forms-that amo» 
rous hearts could invent. Amilia 
had an aunt — rich, 2 
deſigned her for an 
imparted her 3 to 2 
who determined by 3 a 

of grandeur re to com 

ane! them. . ſent Emilia to — 
aunt's country 8 and as a guar» 
dian, comma ed : Varus to think of 


a bee 


ed from ou odious ſolie 
beige her. aunt's { 


on, a diſa · 
greeable booby, by letiaree r 
paſſion for Varus in _ ſuch 
moving terms to her father, 
he recalled - her to town. 
who had ſent to an uncle of 
his vaſtly rich, in the Eaſt. Indi 
indeared Pbimſolfſe W to the ol 


to the Eaſt-Indies. Amelia 


_ 


while Poridench * it in my 


une as eYer, 
85 25 not 1 — 'to Probus) afflict. 
yourlats 5 : 


not I indebted. 
to you for your care of my efducy» 

tion, and even for all I have ? de 

Jo"? believe me teful ? 

1 have many ons. 
bind me ro yon. Permit me then... 
to mr them, by becoming your 

Probus conſented'; and, 
— nge as it is, when Emilia ar- 
rived at threeſcore, the was az dear 
to Varus as at the hour th * | 
his wife, . l 4 


Ilsa tion does not . only, 
ſhew. itſelf in words, but in 
all the circumſtances of action 3 
and is like an under. agent of Pro- 
, vidence, to guide and m_ us- in: 
._ ordinary of lie. 

re are many more quas. 
lities in the N V 


on vieckzrion, _ 


*+ 


his wealth in houſes, 


by Frog rad 


At laſt our e ſpoke thus: witty, 


tra 

rentleman, that on his none ſo uſeful as een 1 it. 
Pe bequeathed him all his wealth, ns this, indeed, which gives a vas: 
amounting, to 49,0001. which he lune to all the reſt, which ſets them: 
turned into money, and ſailed: for at. work in their proper times and 
London. During the interval, places, and turns them to the ad- 
Probus had laid out a Jarge pare part of Vantage of the perſon wha. is poſs 

h we 


re fled of them. ee 
ſoon after reduced to bh all ing is pedantry, and wit imperti- 
his ä reat fire in ncnce. Virtue, itſelf looks, lik | 
1666. This m to the n the, parts only 
| | be more ſprighi- 
Irs. 2 20d aſtife to _ om 
ang 2 the diſcretion only 
pus Was. — oendiorionon 
parts, but of other mens. Tha 
2 and was — 1 With a Tr: of diſcreet man finds qut the talents 
lr” So dung woman, plain of thoſe he conver: es with, and 
wy neatlydr Ft rk De red to knows how to apply them to 2 
be Emilia. On him, ſhe uſes, Accordipgly, if we 
fell into a ſwoon. .] took her 3 communities 
up z they gazed at eich other: diviſions of men, we may obſerve 
Probus wept, and all were ſilent. that. it is the diſcreet man: not the 
- nor the learned, nor the | 


« Fmilia is ſtill the ſame to me; brave, who guides the converſa.. 
the” is pe as Ja nds tion, and gives meaſures to the ſo- 
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ciery. A man with great talents, 


2 


Account of n aſtoniſhing Serpent. 


| taken for wit,. and oraviey for 
but void of diſcretion, is like Po- wiſdom, Th 


e caſt of mind which 


ly bemus in the fable, ſtrong and is natural to a diſcreet man makes 


Und, endued with an irreſiſtible 
force, which for want of ſight is of 
no uſe to him. Though a man has 
all other perfections, and wants 
diſcretion, he will be of no great 
conſequence in the world; bur if 
he has this fingle talent in 


ning is the accompliſhment of little 
minds. Diſeretion points out the 
nobleſt ends to us, and purſues the 
moſt proper and laudable methods 


of attaining them: cunning has 
_ only private ſelfiſh aims, and Iticks 
at nothing which may make them 
as large and 

extended views, and like a well- 
formed eye, commands a wholg 
horizon: Cunning is a kind of 
Hort-ſizhtedneſs, that diſcoyers the 
minutelſt objects which are near at 
hand, but is not able to diſcern 


ſucceed. Diſcretion 


things at a diftance. Diſcretion, 


the more it is diſcovered, pros a 
0 


greater authority to the perſon who 
Poſſeſſes it. Cunning, whep it js 
ence detected, loſes its force, and 
makes a man incapable of bringing 


about even thoſe events which he 
might haye done, had he paſſed only 
for a Plain man. Diſcretion is the 


perfection of reaſoſi, and a guide to 


us in all the duties of life. Cunning 
is a kind of inſtin& that only looks 
aut after our. immediate intereſt 


and welfare. Diſeretion is only 


found in men of ſtrong ſenſe and 


good underſtanding. | Cunning is 
often to be met with in brutes 
themſelves, and in perſons who 


are but the feweſt removes from 
| them, In ſhort, cunning is only 
the mimick of diſcretion, and may 


paſs upon weak men in the ſame 


aner as yivacity it offep mil. 


1 


o 


rfec- 
tion, and but a common ſhare of 
others, he may do what he pleaſes 
in his particular ſtation of life. As 

diſeretion is the moſt uſeful talent 
a man can be maſter of, ſa en- 


ing 


him look forward to futurity, and 
conſider what will be his conditiun 
millions of ages hence, as well as 
what is at preſent. He knows that 
the happineſs ur miſery which are 


reſerved for him in another world, 


loſe nothing of their reality by be- 


ing placed at ſo great a diſtance 


from him. The objects dv not 
appear little to him becauſe they 
are remote, He conſiders that 


thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie 


hid in eternity, approach nearer to 
him every moment, and will be 


preſent with him in their full 


weight and meaſure, as much as 
thoſe pains and pleaſures which he 


feels at this very inſtant. For this 
reaſon he is careful to fecure to 


himfelf that which is the proper 
happineſs of his nature, and the 


ultimate deſign of his being. He 


carries his thoughts to the end of 
every action, and conſiders the 
moſt diſtant, as well as the moſt 
immediate effects of it. He ſuper · 


ſedes every little proſpect of gain 


and advantage which offers itſelf 
here, if he does not find it conſiſt» 
ent with his yiews of an hereafter, 
In a word, his hopes are full of 
immortality; his ſchemes are lar; 


and glorious, and his candu& ſuit- 


able to one who knows. his true 
intereſt, and how to purfue it by 


proper methods. 
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Ane of rpent of an aſtoniſb. 
ing Magnitude," called Bui o, 


common on the Countries border: 
on the Ringer Oronague in 


_ South- America. 


HE Buio is ſerpent of an 
enormous magnitude, though 
very frequently met with in the 
countries near the Oronaque. The 
Juraras Indians call it Aviofa, and 
A r ods es — r "AP 
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poſed to be produced from | 
and mud adhering to it, and alter» - 


The very light of 


. 7 pans | 
in ſwallowing its 
throat is fo: 


thaſe of the province of Quito, Ga- 
cumamagthe Mother of Water, be- 
cauſe it is frequently found” in that 


reſembles the trunk of an ald pine» 
tree, whoſe roots have for ſome 
time ceaſed to convey the uſual 
nouriſiment. On its body grows a 
kind of moſs, reſembling that found 
on the bark of old trees, aud is ſup- 

rom the duſt 


nately dried and moiſtened by the 


ſun and water. It is generally about 


thirty feet lang, and of a propor- 
tionable magnitude. Its motion is 


ſo remarkab 4 ſlow; chat I believe 
y 


it could hardly move half a league 
in a whole day; leaving a track like 
that of a large maſt, or trunk of a 
tree, dragged along the ground, 
| enormous a 
monſter ſtrikes the ſpectator with 


| horror 3 and his ſafety depends en · 


tirkly on the . low motion of the 
ſerpent, Thoſe, however, who are 


acquainted with the attractive and 
deleterious, nature of its breath, 
place their ned op flight ; for as 


{oon a8 it hears the leaſt noiſe, it 


raiſes its head, turns itſelf towards 


the creature it would ſeize, and, 
opening its mouth, emits ſuch a 
ſteam of. poiſonous breath, as ſtupi. 
fies the animal that happens to be 


withip its reach, and obliges it to 


move involuntarily towards the ſer« 


pent, till it is at laſt-deyoured,. - 

This reptile has no teeth, ſo that 
it is a long time} even whole days 
7 its prey 3” but its 
that it will 
ſwallow a ſmall bullock, ſucking 


out the blood ànd juices during the 


paſſage,” I 

Theſe Buios are frequently ſeen 
extended in the ſun, and decorated 
with à kind of muſtaches, being 


the horns of a deer, which the crea- 


ture has not heen able to ſwallow. 
But the ſerpent, after it has ſucked 


qut all l de an fllges off Tis 


Account of aw alleniſsint Serpent. 


tion between their 


prey, diſgorges what remains of it 
= goes again in ſearch of food. 


Ihere is nothing in the foregoing 


account that ought to ſurprize 
except the enormous magnitude ß 
the ſerpent ; for with regard to the 
attractive nature of its breath, it is 

common to the ſror zona, or veno- 
mous toad, which attracts lizurds 

to itſelf in the ſame manner'z fop- 
as ſoon as the creature approaches 
within a certain diſtance of the ſeor- 


- zonag it opens its mauth in the ſame 
manner. as the Puio x and what · 


ever efforts the poor creature may 
make, it is impoſſible for it —_ 
ſcape. There is, indeed, ſome 
difference betwpen the attraction 
of theſe two creatures, becaſioned 
probably by the great diſpropyte 


the lizard will ſtruggle ſome time 


to ſave itſelf from the ſcorgonss 


but the creature which has the 


misfortune to- come within” the 


ſphere of attraQtion of the Bujo, 
is deprived of that liberty and 
proaches involuntarilyita the tr 
8 mouth of this igſatiable 
at,. TI 
Several perſons who have been 
expoſed to this danger, and f 
by the intervention of ſome abe 
between them and the ſnake, have 
aſſured me, that after ue wer in · 
volved in this ſphee of attxattion; 
that their judgment conioved the 
ſame. But I muſt leave the reader - 


to paint in his on imagination 


the horror and diſtreſt of that un- 
happy mortal,” who finds himſelf 
drawn by an irreſiſtible impulſe, 
into the frightful jaws ef this car» 
nivorous and gree dy monſter. 
From what I have already ob- 


ſerved, it appears, that the Buio is 


very different from the enormous 
ſerpent deſeribed by Sir: Hang 
Sloane, in the Philoſophical Trani- 


actions. For the Huio has no 


teeth, nor inſtrument of deſenee, 


and on that aceogut is obliged "a 


. 


eslos * without maſtica» 
tion ; whereas Sir Hans ſuppo 


that the other firſt wounds 
and follows it with its eye, 

natural inſtinct, having taught it 

that the animal will expire, as 


ſoon as the venem has exerted its 


force. 

It will perhaps be aſked, why the 
 geceſſary orders are not given for 
deſtroying creatures ſo remarkably 
| l b and pernicious ? But it 

d be e that this is 
impoſſible, till 'the countries are 


better peopled, Lig 
hand, full of reſts, lying 
waſte and deſert z and in theſe the 


propagate their 1 In pro- 
theſe creatures are oyed, the 
inhabitants taking grea! great pleaſure 
in hunting and killing Nha.” 3 
1 have IS ofren ld by a reli» 
| s, that one day, as he Was trae 
velling ftom Caracas to the miſſions 
on the 
with the moſt terrible ſight i imag 
nable; a Buio of a moriſtrous 


hid already ſwallowed a thir 
of the animal, 
. Eighteen feet long g. The Buio had 

twiſted its tail three times round 

the body of the alligator, in order, 
to prevent his elcaping. 
neighbouring inhabitants, on hear · 
Ing what had happened, repaired 

to. the place, armed with guns, 
lances, and arrows. They attack- 
ed the ſerpent, and wounded it in 
ſeveral places, ſo that the rivulet 


part 


in which it lay was full of wo 2 


and the Buio threw up with 
violence the part of tlie > alligator 
it had ſwallowed, The latter was 


dead, but the former was not eaſi· 


ly dif] ſpitched. At laſt one of the 
Indians, perſuaded that the fer» 


t would defend itſelf as long 2s 


it continued in the rivulet, threw 
2 nooſe round 0 neck, by which 


ous tracts of 


Buios, alligators, lions, t ers, &c. . 
poor 2 „ tite. have 


portion as the count ry is ſettled,” 


Oronoque, he was ck 


was devouring an. alligator 10 jp | 


which was near 


The 


at tual i 


9 


On Ge of Re * 


means it was. * dur of * 
_ water, and' eaſily killed. The 
ZBuio was flead, . his ſkin ſent 
to the Caracas, It was 2 
decorated with white and. 
ſpots, ** ed in admirable 5 
metr 


quarters iif length, and was 7 
proportional 1 though it 

was doubtleſs ſhrunk conſiderably 
by being dried in the ſun, _ - 


Theſe Buios are very common 


in moiſt and marſhy places, at 


ſome diſtance fromthe plantations :\ 


ſo that a year hardly paſſes but 


ſome of the hunters or fiſhetmen | 


to its inſatiable appe-. 
e frequently met with 
mem in my journeys, and often 


fall a 


when 1 leaſt expected them: par- 


ticularly one of an enormous mag 
nitude near the river 3 when 
a young man who -accom re 
me gave it eighteen wou 
a ſpear, carefully a 


after it was dried, 
mes . ſeven ells and three 


* 5 


breath which iſſued rom its * 7 


ferous throat: and 
manner t- numbers o 
terrible  ſerpents are F 1 * 
royed, | 


0 c, * Hzazr, 8 


HOEVER was made accurate 


v obſervations on men and 
manners, will eaſily perceive,” 


that the 
heart is 


raiſe of goodneſs of 


us inſinuation of _intellec. 


malignant panegyriſt, agd jf there 


is any fault in him, it will be found 
rather-in his head than in his heart 4 | 


Nothing could be better contrive 
by a crafty and envious world, to 


render this amidble quality con- 
temptible, than to . e e it as 


in the ſame | 


uſually accompanied with 


| ity, + I believe him to 
be 2 well-meaning. man, ſays the 


4 


Z e aÞ- 


mh, 


— 
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* 


leads the tongue boldly 


which we enjoy 


true wiſdom, and that the cunn tn 


in one o 
of heart, and i in Ne: worldly f 
wiſdom or bs 


of ametdinent, 


cence 9 75 integ Juz e 
companied wit z not 
however with that 12 l ampli⸗ 


city which is ſometimes ſynony- 
mous with folly 1 but with an ami- 
able openneſs' of manners, which 
bad rather loſe its objects, than 
obtain them by deceit ; which 
to ſpeak 
what the heart honeſtly conceives. 
8 we weigh the ſatisfactions of an 
n and uprigh ight conduct. of a 

4 ear conſcience and of that ny 

bye thinking, fpea 

ing, and acting, without mean * 
ſervile reſtraints, it will, I believe, 
be found, that this ſimplicity 


of the worldly wiſe is real 


e regious im ence. ;. . 
Goodneſs 45 whether it 


be a natural or acquired goodneſs, 


Is [ Indevd, in every reſ} the 
high ſt wiſdom. % is on 


jo r Acker and 1 
nature from ts rac 
oe of its” the grace 


its powerful. 8 * 
pr It raiſes the poor worm, 
that otherwiſe crawls on a dung» * 
hill, and ſtings and bites his com- 


panions, to an-exalted-place in the li 


ſcale of being, and cauſes him to 
aſſimilate with 

I mall exhibir to my youthful, 
readers, whoſe hearts are yet ſuf. 
ceptible of whateyer biaz they 
chuſe to give n chargẽters: 
which appear neſs. 


or the 


pleafing for the ſa 
of" the two ſhall be 


he ma fi & it, that his 
own wy wir'h early 1 in need. 


| Os Grd of Her, 


the divine. nature, lity 


of ptofit. If jo 
any one ſhould helitate in L 4 | 
whether N 
model, he neednot heſitare at begin 

ning a reformation of himſelf, for 


299 
| | (for ſuch A's us fi 

to be his name} bas perſuaded 
himſelf that he ſees further 
ching than the reſt * his 
He conſiders religion prick, 
morality as e rent on of po 
cians, and taſte and literature as 
the amuſement of fools, His 1 
loſophy, and all his better purſuits 
and ideas, are circumſcribed with» 
in limits extremely narrow, Pleas 
ſure and intereſt are bis chief go, 
his only objects of ſerious purſuits 
and in the attalnment of theſe 
is not ſcrppulouſty TY * 
is, grim no virtu 
iy the appearance of a7 

not alſawe ; becauſe, While 
mankind are weak enough to 
is judge and eſteem men according 
to moral and religious ene 


| - 1 appearance is efſentiale 


E nececeſfary to ous in life. 

;xternal decency is his higheſt 
'Sincerity or ſound Frinci- 

s would but bird his pu 
ompaſſion he never fe 

F a firanger to love an 
ndſhip, though be 04-44 
profeſſing them to $ of 

E and diſtinction, whom he 140 

lizes with religious adoration 4 

and this is the only ſentient | 

which he feels bordering upoy = 


ro 
1217 


7 a life ſpent in abje&' ſer o] N 
in courting a capricious world, 
in deceiving the 8 5 9 
triving — aff in ot 
88 and in hat in 8 Leo: 
ence, he has 3 2 his i 
tieth ome / s 
tion, and accumulated A handfom 
ſur of money, But 1 2 K 
N. ae es Late Wh 
e y ſelfiſhge ich 
taught hg” ap NN 5 fouf in 
r intereſt an rivate 
— fil operates. n his 80 


year obtained 


duct, a net 1 a ' complete 
miler. Tho 
Joyes geg, N n . 


_-- 


gis 1 8 Code 7200 


ſp irit enough to marry. . He wag 
afraid of the expence, He hates | 
his relations, becauſe he thinks 
they expect his fortune at his de- 
ceaſe, He has made no real friends, 
though he has deceived thouſands, 
by profeſſing friendſhi, 
eaſier accompliſhment, 6f his dirty 
deſigns. All the neighbours deteſt 
him; and he envies every one of 
them who appears to be happier 
than himſelf, which indeed they all 
do; for his heart is torn with ma⸗ 
lignity, with fears, anxieties, and 
covetouſneſs. He bears, however, 
the character of a ſhrewd and ſen- 
ſible man, one 
world, and learned, at an ea ly 


: t z to make it his bubble. His 


vice is conſidered as an oracle 


a in all pecuniary buſineſs, and no 


attorney, would. be half ſo much 
conſulted, if he did not render 
kimfelf almoſt inacceſſible. 1. * 
moroſenelſs of his 1 

His youth, he was al Rüde 
and gentleneſs, and perfectly ſkilled. 
in the celebrated art of pleaſi ing: ſo 
now, When the maſque is no longer 
neceſſary, his natural diſpoſition, 
breaks out in, all irs horrid defot- 
rhity, But the miſery which he 
occaſions to all around him, falls 
upon himſelf by the juſt retribu- 
tion of Providence. The heart 
which has been the receptacle of 
every vice, and every meanneſs, 


is always the ſeat of uneaſy ſenſa 


tion. "The ſtupid inſenſibility with. 
reſpe& to the finer feelings, which 
uſually characteriſes that fort of 
ſhrewd men, who are celebrated 
ia ine world, as men Who, know. 


F things ſo well, may, inde: d, guard. 
them from pungent. affliction ; but 
it is itſelf a curſe moſt deyoutly. to 


be deprecated. 
Simplicius was the fon of pa- 


| rents remarkable for the piety and 


re alarity of their lives. He re- 
ceived a liberal education. in its 


moſt a "ors and 


for the 


Who knows. the 


PAT" every e inflruM Lass 
which, he derived from ene 
from his receptor, c 

example at home. All bis elk 
cate ſenſibilities were gradually 
nurſed to a ſtate of perfection by 
the innocence and temperaice af 
his life; by the Pigty and 4 
of his family, in which ſuch 
ſpect was paid to him while a _— 


that not a word tliat could convey 


a Tooſe'or improper idea Was ever 
uttered in his preſence, | 
ried bes and obeyed the dictates 


of his heart, in ſelectiag a m. 


amiable woman 6f beauty, ſenſe, 
and temper but of little of no 
fortune.” The "ſhrewd and why 
men of the wor id lau hed and 

tied. Simpljcius, .however,. nad 
never any reaſon to repept« Hit 


children are his chief de gh va 4 bat ; 


he loves his . wit 
vnalterable_ aff jon; an 
meld is na ſpecies of 9 reſs 1225 
he does not pity afid 1 
beſt of his power: 
neſs of his manners, ng. het 


larity of his conduct e be, 

; advantage of cha rack *h ine wh Nl 
of which can ſeldo ſajplie: 
by any werldly policy. Wick 


this power ſul recomiiendation he 
has made his' wa 10 8 eminence and. 
enjoy; his ſucceſs with the. rue 

reliſh, Ir is, indeed, Wen HA 
ed by an reflection % iniſter 
modes of ecuring i | A Mays, 
proceeded, in the Fg toad of 


common ſenſe and common W | 


He' kne f tio obloquities ; for, 
indeed, JG und. 155 art life 
very. plain 
means. ſuch as requitey the pre». 
cepts.of # Machiavel. His heart 
and his underſtanding ate both ex- 
cellent; and co-ope 


wit 
each eine bade, 1147 him, 


to happineſs through the. flower 
pat wee His beart oy; 


been a perpetual ſpr rin ke agree» | 5 


able ſenſations to him if, aud to 


15 mar- 


N to ver 
he * | 


nd eaſy, and” by no 
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ful de. 22 - Me ber Daughter. 
l1-who. | of men ] Stri 
allied VG kindred, by s rd 6g Hank er ctborwit E 


an} by. acqua ines, or in the ho 4 will have thee for a 15 

e. of his n . 2 Thou. wilt be reſected by eve 
_ n Will ean e. the e- +, ohe Life is a thorny. Ee | 
vening of life to cloſe in the Iweet- Path, and it is 10 ty exert 
elt ſerenity, as the day has been all our powers to obtain. the goods 
diſtinguiſhed by unclauded ſunſhine. which the gods are willing to Field I 

WRA the ſhort-ſighted vo- * us; we muſt not therefore be 

taries of avarice and ambitien may I. zy or negligent, but diligent in 
aſſert, there is no doubt, but that every thing: Be orderly, and take 
real goodneſs of heart is the no- pg to manage the economy df 
bleſt ornament of human . thy bouſe. ve water to thy 
and the leaſt-fallible ſource of buſband for his 
manent ſatisfaction. I have oft en bread for thy fam 
therefore lamented, that in 1 thou goeſt, go. . 
courſe, of what, is called a liberal 5 — ſure, without Hurryiug thy 
. very little attention has ſt £ Lighing wth thoſe tho we 
been paid at dur beſt ſchools o meeteſt, neither fixing thy. look 
the culture of the heart. While upon them, nor caſting thy e 20 | 
good ſeeds haye been fown in the thou htleſly, firſt on one ide 
underſtanding, ihe heart has bez and then to another, that thy te. 
ſuffered td be over. run with weeds puration.. may not be ſullied ; but 
and briars, In truth, learning and 3 gipe a courteous anſwer to thoſe 
abilſties, 1 8 eſs of h rt, Who ſalute and put any queſtion | 
confilans 4 ind of _ wildom to thee. | 
vu is fou eh in the light of _ Employ . : 
155 ſon boek, d. ey 1. * ing and weavin A 1 

eſs hearty man, however _embroidering 1 

omwpliſhed, is io far . being thou wilt — a” od alt The 
be a little lower than the angels, neceffaries of food and cluathi 
that he is ſcarcely above the ac- Da not give thyſelf too much do 
curſed ſpirits, an by no means Noeps nor ſeek the hade, but 
equal to many of the brutes, who to the open air and there 22 
often exhibit molt amiable inſtan - thyſelf z., for N brings 
ces of 4 godd. beatt, in the vir- along with it idlenels a=. aber 
tues of gratitude, fincere affection, vices, 


"Ys Wherever I 


. e not evil. thoughts; bur attend 
"* ſola to the 1 of the gods, 


195 2 ts Mexicat Mo... and the Pg comfort to thy pa- 


to her Daughter 1 rents, If thy father or thy mo- 
1 5 8 1 ©. 1 ther 'calls thee,, do, not ſtay to be 


and felt **. GR EP 1 = Whatever thou! IPL encoy- 


© daughter, born of my ſub- called twiee; ut 0 inſtantly o 5 


ſtance, bronglit forth with  knaw their pleaſu e, that 3 


my pajus, ang nouxiſhed with my 1 not diſoblige BJ wy s x - 
Ss 185 


milk, I have. endeavoured to bring ne Returg no in 


thee up "with the greateſt! polſib le nor ſhew any want of 1 - 


care, an d,tay. father has wrought - but if thou canſt not do What t . 

and poliſhed thee Ike an emerald, command, make a modeſt excyle.. 

that * ma yſt bs che weak if another, * * and r not 
Vol. II. 


* 


nde, and. make 1 | 8 Won 
modeſty and 


* 


” 
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rome quickly, come thou, hear that may be either fad or G 

| what Tar; and do D Som 5 ; 5 auf ; 
| Never' offer. thyſelf 10 do "thi oi enter 111 houſe 

which thou canft not ds. Deceive | relations, when. them with 7 

| no perſon, for the" gods ſee all thy re 222 and do not remain idle, but 1 

actions, Live! in } peace with Lay imme ately take u A ſpindle to ſpin Wl inf 

Dody, and love ere one ſincere-' or do any other that occurs. cer 

. bet honeſtly, that thou mayſt When thou art martied, reſpet ll tuc 

1 . be beloved by them in return. "ay "y huſband, obey him, and ili» late 

* Bie not. 25 of the [goods ently do what he commands thee, loy 

which thot it. If thou ſeeſt any Avoid incurrin 8 his difpleaſure, IN ce, 

. preſence to ets NT nor ſhew thyſe 3 or ill. | 


EF as. þ © 


. Pine 8 8 9 any 4 Hh of 
let him not know th thy allles 
When be commands thee to 40 any dr. 


they the 1 Megs of 2 8 

none meet with it from thee. 
"Guard againſt impropet famili» thing; but diffemble it at that ch. 

arities with men; nor yield fo the Saller et a him with an 


guity wiſhes of thy heart; or els what vexed thee, li 
thou wilt be the reproach of t -Y e may be won by thy mildne k 
fawily, and wilt pollute thy mind and "offend thee no farther. | Dil. | 
as mud does water. . Kerp not honour him not before'others ; for 
company with diffolute, 1 log, 0 or thou alſo wilt be dihonoured. If 

| - idle women ; otherwiſe will / any one comes to. viii thy huſ⸗ pr 

|  infallibly infe@ thee by the rex» bad, accept the viſit kindly, and IN co 
1 ample, Attend upod' thy fawily, * ſhew all thy civility thou ganſt,, If 
| and do not go on Might vechſions | "thy hufband 18 bali, be thou 

2 out of thy houſe, nor be ſeen Wan- creet. If he faſt in the manage» 

| - | gering through the ſtreets, or in ment of wealth, ®dmoniſh vim of ta. 

e Gather nge 3 for in ſuch his failings; but if he is totally in- ſe 
| . thou wilt meet thy ruin, capable bf. taking care of his eſtate, j 

emember that vice, like a poi» take that ek upon th celf, at. 
. fonous herb, brings death ro thoſe tend carefully ta his poſl dos; 
who taſte itz and when it once never omit to pay the worktnen 
harbour in the mind, it is difficult © punctually. Take care duc to le 
to expel it. If in paſſing through any thing through negligenee., ” 5 
' the itreets, thou meeteſt with a Embrace, my daughter,,. the” ihn 
lor ward youth, Who appears a. counſel which 1 give theez. Fan ge 
' greeable to. thee, 2 him no already advanced in life, auf 1280 
=» .correſpondence, but diſſemble and had * dealings 2 the r 
paſs on. H tie fays any thing fo world. am wy 1 1 * of 
' thee; take n6 heed of him or his that Ni mayſt "ive ix 


| ' words 3 and if he follows thee, my "precepts in thy” heart. and WM & 
turn not thy face about to look at bowels, for Ki. thou wilt live if 
| him, leſt that might juflame his h appy. 8 5 A? 1 in 
| paaſſion more. Ii thou behaveſt ſo, or by n ee g.m my ofa f 
be will ſoon turn and let thee pro- any misfo uch 2 8 a 
| ceed im peace, fault Will be W oor oe rü 1 
Erier nor, without” ſome ur- alfo. Enough, m my cRNd, * the p 
gent motive, into another's bool, — profyer _ 


— 
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and of her heart 3 in converſation, 
To the Editer- ok the Bi the is always woes "pvp tins A 
 Myſeam. | — 1 1 good ſe 
by | deli conſpicucus in al 
T is a common and ji obſerves way 2 ty the cant diſcers 
tion, that ne bath mere feel an aſfront, or an n bat 


influence upon mankind than pre» her pure and pesceſul bo 
cept ; even the delineation A0 ver a n to the angry 55 
tous charaRers, is better calcu' malignant paſſions: A wi 8 
lated to warm the heart with the gentleneſs and ſoftneſs reign ig is 
love of 82 than 1 whole of. her deportment: Thoſe 
cept and abſtract reaſ | who converſe with, her, are 
I have long been an 9 of much delighted, with the my 
the Ladies, and would willingly neſs of her cunduct, that their 
contribute .overy thing in my hearts are touched with a laud 
power to excite in them, the love 3 to poſſeſs that ſwee 
7 what 8 TSS 2 27 of nne l HE * 
thy, . With this ve ee, - g 
drawn the following Character ; 4 Whillt Miranda is 515 
241 anion a, bay from ve N ay ments, the is an 8 | 
and i ts, 2 | 
lifes e 1 . 5 1 — to ſelf conceit ;. the g *4 
« diſcern, and eſteem merit Lo or 1 
ire, A Charatter, ..._ " thers; and her heneyalent heurrr 
.'* rejoices, when ſhe bebsldz the 
MIRANDA, i a lady in o Ee the . that Je; 
prime of youth uty, 0 
. of the fading nature af Such e of Mans ; 
charts . She therefore 6 and may TN 
s herſelf with; thoſe beautien, women, be the | 
— are proaf {gain the at» SIO re wiſh 1 11 
tacks of ſickneſs and old age 1 con- * 7 Ante 
ſcious, that. virtue imparts, . bon We n e 
dignity ad happineſs i her a .- 
11 th $0 _ in thats Gi AN cl EN 1 c solle 
ities, Which conſtitute t 9 tinued from a 
ſtian charpRer. Whilſt Miranda Yoo: tires : 
01 avoids vanity and oſtentation, ſhe - St AGNES FAST ; TY 
I i; never aſhamed of her religion: 1 not yet polatsd ont 1 
he he is poſſeſſed of a fund of native or where this had irs:riſe... ; 
10 good ſenſe z the carefully avoids is a faſt kept;by. wowen 1 
Ve Bf the extfemed of levity and gravity: dreaming of their lover 2 
be Tue ſedateneſs and thougmfulneſs thence to derive, propitious 22 
iſh If of her temper, are wingled with cations touching paclcks * 
1X good humour and cheerfulneſs; the remains of the old TJ 
nd dhe hes x refined taſte for what is of divination 3. bur why 84 
4 deauriful in manners :; and in writ- day of St Agnes, is flor; Abe 
a | —— bas formed an Fred = counted for. | 
amiliar acquaintances wit 
he . pro A es  VALENTINEDAY |, 
il I Theſe, e ox —— in - Teen anniverſary.day of diynas — 
he If provemenc. of her. underfunding, tien-dy be : 
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4 ing, that birds on this day chooſs 
their mates. It may have relation 


to ſome domeſtic a and © 


rooks and pigeo 

now is, char ts Loet * 
people are wrote on ſcrolls « of par 
per, and "_ draws' one, confi- 
dent that m arria es are made in 
- beaven, and * in 1 hope the lot 
of life will be poimted out, What 
N e attention. the 'allotted 
og 


in in . days was obliged 


the fair one, to whoſe 
AN name had fallen, I have 


Sn diſcovered, ' Mr Brand, in his 


abſervations on - Bourne's XXth 
euſtom in the refectpry of oltgion 
houſes, where the table was ſp read 
dort this day fur all pügr is, tra · 
vellers, and viſitants" 


chap. quotes 4 paſſage in Moreſin 
to this pur poſe: « That at this 
. Feſtival, the men uſed to make the 
Women preſents, as upon 'ayorhe 
aſion, the women iiſed to do to 
he men ; but that in Stofland on 
this day, preſents 1 — reeipro- 
cal.“ 1 Pennant i] 
cuſtom in Ae weden, 
oun e ty progn ons 
25 wy e A v6.4 in the nup- 
tial fate, ' 'The firſt inventor of 
this cuſtom, miſt have been ſome 


"benevolent female, who ſtudied to 


encourage the lüterèsurſe of the 
fes: for by ſuch means intima: 
cies might ariſe, productive of love 
and marriage engagements: or o- 
"'therwiſec the firſt eſign of theſe 
lots was, that th &n A hared in 
| the dances and d 8 _ 
have their proper 'partners ag 
ed, without hazarding the confufſ. 


bn add diſpleaſure which muſt n&- 


ceffirily ariſe ig the liberty of the 
dolce. 3 


There was a religious ſect of Va- | 


lentinians but I find ho ceremony 
bfed by them, of tenet they em- 


braced, which could have any re- 


 Urlon ro theſe: cultoms. * OI 
. SHROVE TIDE . 


kr obſerved. Shrove 
in rived from ere, confeſſiony | 


day of mutual intercour 


of this 


a pre enj joined in the Ro» 
min _ revious to the du- 


ties of Lent. rh wös particularly 


preſcribed, that all offences ſhould 
de mutually forgiven; and recog. 
ciliation: take lace} before they 
entered the ſolemmties of 
Lent; and this was conſeg ently a 
And fs 


mity. In ſeveral! antient Roman 


Catholic families, the kitehen is 66 


bour and 


pened, and every neix 
to enter 


paſſenger is permitted 


and fry a pancike, ſor which the 


neceffary proviſion is made ready. 
This ſeems to be derived froth i 


In Neu 


euſtle, Durham, and other places, 
the great bell of the church is tel. 


led, the ſervants have holyday, 


and wheever'pirtakes'of (tie pan- 
cakes of the day muſt fry them; 
A circumſtance hien oeedfions high 


kitchen mirth. Ih keeping of the 
Vigils vf all ſolema days, the cere- 
Doby began 


at ngon. The ring- 


＋ great Bell at noon, wes 
ing of to — 'the larder of fleſ 


meat, from which time its uſe was 


prohibited. In Mr Brand's Ap- 


pendix to Bourne Pop. Antiq. he 
, «A kind of 


pancake feaſt 
ding Lent, was uſed in -the 
Greek church, from whence 
bably we have borrowed it.” 
of the chief diverſions of the ag 
1s fighting of cocks. Moreſin ſays 
this was derived from the Atheni- 
ans, who exhibited cock fighting 
on dne day in each year, an in| 
tution of Themliſtotkley'z and chat 
thoſe-of the Romiſh church derived 
the cuſtom on this day from r- 
Tue inference is ridiculoùs. 
was a general holyday, and ad 


7 2. one of the vulgar diffiparions, 
no otherwiſe peruſfar to the ſea- 
ſon, than that the animal was in 


9 


The peculiar cuſtom is. 


— forgotren- 


nitents expreſſed their: — -oBrnry 


— > 
. 
— — eher "Obbiftian' man 
ne, that he is bur. \uſties and 


earth and thereto ſhall, return? ©: 


In the Proveftant chiurchy the com- 
mination an ſorvieeconmins a! 
blie eheurſal of thoſe courſes: which 


Wo Kind- denonnced in theiferip- 


ures, and which, with an impi- 
ous arrogante, We interlard: with 
an Au EN (not with a: 
for-everfion}. aſſuming/© Tight of 
denunciation and judgment, when repr 


bumllimloh, east hient and rears the 
very 5 palms way 


Would better 'befit the c 
on in the rehearſal: of te 
curſes hy wſlalr the mbſt of _ 


probt ſtand 8 
| * CARLING DAY, . 
8910 
The "Tris Sunday. preceding | 
Eaſter is called ig Sunday. 


ſerving 
up parched Pi. to table. This 
ſeems to be 

verities of the Romiſh church in 


the early ages, at this pöriod in 


Lent, in their abſtinence and mor- 


- -tification ufing ſuch food. This 
was called. Paſſion Sunday: and 


Mr Brand quotes Marſhalt”on the 


Saxon Goſpels, Vol. I. p. 38. 
where it is ſaid, Care or Carr Sun» - 


* was not unknown to the En- 
s liſh in his time. Mr Brand adds, 
t was uſual to give away beans 


In the dole at Funerals, both with 


Chriſtians | can only be recoueile 


1 8 Lent ind Pe. 


petition i 


. fav 
„ 


and adopted for branetiev'of 


erived from the ſe- 


e.. Po 


— 


— 


e eds a kind. of mourning dole em 


this day. Ersemus mentions. a 
_ obſervation of Pliny 9 concerning 
_— Imerdiction of — | 
e of Beans, «©. That they conuraits 
ſouls of the dead: Fhence 
they were uſed in the ab e 
Plutarch 'held,” that pulſe is 
the higbeſt efficacy for invoki 
the. manes. The adoptioh' 


by the preceding 
ing the Heathen rites; The 1 
dern Greeks carry in funeral 
beten parboiled- heat. 


* 


«PAL SUNDAY- T 08 


| On this day is AI retained as 
ancient uſage of dre winde. 
with: ever ns, Ke. comme 
moration a Saviour's | 
into Jeruſalem . It was the cult 
of as _ Chriſtian church to 
— ſolemn ſhe w, even 
mendous oscu 


this co 
which 


one of the earlieſt 


the climate *thewy ire: guthored 


Mr Bourne fay! the branch 


after winter is 1 1d mi 
be uſed! alſo typically ty, Se 


bearing' te eln y -of 
a 8 Gacred emblem of vi 
death. | 45 e N 
1! „ren hb 
| | EASTER DAY 1 $f 
-Y vad 


e Pa — 


cuſtoms. - The 8 
the ſun, in hopes to ſee to rem: 


the 8 and the . of luminary aſrend the W 


= ping er jor. 2908 has deen tk 


__ what could be more 


time of ſun riſiug 


the Feaſt of the 


| Len er extracted 


: 
innocent artifice to draw forth the 
vulgar to early devotion; and 


iypical and ve to ignorant 
winds, that: conceive few images 
ei the; reforrection of our Lord, on 
hays that of 'a glorious and re. 

endant ſun, riſing from à gilded 
horizon, diſpeling every gloom , 
and 3 and ſpenſing light, 
desuty, and joy over the face of 
the earth. it was a ſeafon and a 
ſpeRtacte, under the immediate 
impreſſions of which, well adapted 
and pathetic exhortations would 
har a deep root. The Druids 
and Saxyiz b6th” had made it a 
chief object of worſhip, and the 
the chief ſeaſon 
for their religious rites and adora- 
riona j of thefe, ſtrong prejudices e 
guld remain with the vulgar. 
ſays, the ſalutation of the 


eaſtern chureh on this day was, 


* ge. Lord is riſen,“ and the ufs 
pal anſwer. was, „The Lord is 
riſen indeed and no doubt they 
way peculiar to the morning. 

008 children have dyed and 
given 2 which "2.04 


ralled Pale ns 


ruption of Paſche A ; 
wefe held by the 10 - oth = 
red emblem of the renovation 
mankind after the deluge. The 

2 adopted- 

gumſtances of their hiſtory, as a 
pe of their departure from the 
e. and it was ufed in 
Paſſover, as 
part, of the furniture of the table 
with the paſchal lamb. The Chri- 
Mans have certainly . uſed it on 


bs 


this day, as retaining the elements i 


of future life, for an emblem of 
the reſurrectiofl. Mr Brand has 
many well choſen quotations on 
hie ſubject, L Which i4 a 
om the ritual 

e Paul the Vth, made for 
the wy! 


of and nd 
kel 99 ae . — 


* 


Aneedets of Binge. - 


e Bleſs, O Lard,: we. beſaock 
thee,. this thy creature of _ 


that it may become a wholeſo 


ſuſtenance to thy faithful —. 
eating it in thankfulneſs to thee, 

on 4 t reſurredion' of 
mia, ne. with 


He quotes he Dr Chandler's 
"Travels .in Aſia Minor, e . | 
in which it appears, thoſe. of 
2 church on this day, preſent- 

ed coloured e 1 — In Ruſſia, there 
is the like cuſtom, which he ſhews 
in two ee one from the 
Abbe d' Auteroche, in his. Journey 
10 Siberia, and the other from 
Hakluyt's Voysge, 189 Bot 
ſrom all the quotations, no deter» 
22 is drawn why the Paint 
2 uſed ow this day pe- 
euliarly, and eſpecially being no 
mo" of the day's repaſt. The field 

of conjeQure is open, ani atdarge 
to every one. It ſeems as if the 
Egg was thus decorated for a re- 
ligious trophy after the days of 
mortificeation and abſtinence were 
over, and feſtivity had taken 
place 3. and:::as an emblem of the 
renovation of life, certified to us 
by the reſurrection from the re- 
you of death and the grave. 


7. be 4 continued. 


it to ſuit the cir- · 


8 » 
gs. af 


ANECDOTE. 


\LEXANDER aha 1 * 
ing Diogenes, who was look- 
attentively at a large collection 
2 — bones, piled one upon 
angther, shed the philoſopher 
what he was looking for ?. 4 1 am 
ſearching,” fald Diogenes, for 
the bones of your father, but can't 
runs om mo reryer of his 


s $is Aww 6 r „ Eriwd:; 


ek 
2 
e 


* 


TClear up, great Sirs ! this ſeeming contradiction 


1 2 * 


u, un- of the an 2 
218, - 
The e correct a e t ne! 
8 ee for April. Ne AL d pen 


. Fir. Py | Sant 
| Ld 4 = = S25; aps x=the hy of the FATS then will 3x8 
— its length. Thence we have x* x 8 x AI which ſolved, gives 
x = 2F * the breadth ; and conſequently the ets == 3. 


'! , Secpnd Queſtion. 


The areas ef ſimilar ſuperfices being as the Pre of their homolos 


ous ſides, we have, 61: 15: 4900 : 1204 $4, the area requi 
. The * were 58 e 8 the firſt @ by Fa = 


N N 
9 CF. 


4% 4 38. #673 Nes 9 TIRE as; 3748 4 
The inp diameter <f-my dear Grendmcaber's Walting-Tub bein 


* * 4 7 


10 yards, and its content, when full, Soo Wine Gallons, the old Ge! 
 tlewoman deſires to know where the ſaid tud muſt de ſet ſo as to - 


in ten gallons more. 


But free'from quidble _ and free from e, i "* 
1 9 


4 ** A * * * A. ; * 
* 


V + 
Th. vo. * 74 


To the kau of the Berwick Muſeum. 1 hb k Pe | 


Barometrical and Thermometrical Obſervations made at * Berwick, - 
A 


 QBSERVATEUR, 


4 43 
r5[30-7 [30 2 50 3 


2929.58 ah. %% ᷑́æꝶ?•70é 
3029.52 yo 4 36 


you 2 Kae 
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To the Editor 1 the Borwick Muſedm. = 


TY 


| X rn, 7 3 > * FE ; SIGs A . E 5 
The — is on n to the Bethe p of a | . 235 


in the Muſeum or May, 1 
Let the wwmber of ards hen then- **, . eſtio n, is = the 


| 5 ce of the cloth; and & = 2197, which os c in | 


er of yards, and als the rice of one Fart, 
| We AM 


Alſo Anſwered 1. n. eee le 
- to the Enigmatica 17 7 Ladies Pare I my 
108 Ford, Miſs Lilly, Miſs Darling” Miſs Johnſton, and Miſe Holy- 


day, fre in my opinion, the principal Lame an pi 6-2 ut Mr 


ne Public, A e. Van n e FoÞ e 
7 PRA WEST 1-5 BW Wn hen . „ . : 


| : PI 15 ö * 4 
* - „ 4 6 * * 4 * - » 0 A * ; 2 
0 1 


N Editor 7 the * Mak on 


_ 


0 


MR EDITOR, , i 
By inſerting the biet Gerdes in your 'Muledin for this Monih; 


Tour humble ſervant, TAY 
* 1. . 


Through what ſeries and ſucceſſion of Nations id. the hooks of the 


Old and New Teſtaments N to wy profent Gs ard 1 


larly to Great Britain 3 . | 
+: 4 a FF 


Nate Is no kbar and dire evidend that th Serke a Divide 
Revelation ; otherwile it Would have been ved into - tie canon of 


Holy-Seripture. Nevertheleſs, the very title of that book implies a 


probability that it may be of Divine Authority: {Whit 'are' the pringi- 


Fal anner and arguments tin N this probability ? 


What ute the ptincipal afid great 9 het iow? a Alis 
Authority on the Old ad New Teſtatients ? And whit ate the chief 


teaſons that ſubje the ee to ase? 1 


I LAG Net < ok 2 | 
Errata, page 169, Merch ta, Nooky't for 2497 read 30.914 110 


March $th, W for Ec Sa 298 hw 


. 
95 9 


yo 
ir 


of 
2 
gle 


To take 


Wie talk 


ie 0 KE 
e | 


100 TA 
ventrs devs TONE By 


Meng uh Mojave li tal 


"Tis 2 that's dll, we adapt 


Nor how th“ unbodled put goo 

jo that myſterious world; _— 
ut God alone to whom LR yo hg 

To whom fouls return, 


O! 0! bywhat cee 
The unknown world we're. 


God has lock'd up the myſtic 
And curtain'd darkneſs round the 
aven, we talk of hell, 
no tongue can tell: 
where ungels 2 


But what | Mey me: 


Heaven is 


And hell--the chaos of de coho, 
But what theſe awful words imply, 


. .of us wor before we _ "y 
$ hour per dur friend is we 
Deathſtrudk the next; be eries; farewell 
1 die—and then for opght.we ſee 
Lea ſes at once to breathe.and be. 
Thus launch'd front life's — 


ſhore 
. 
Ingulfd.i in death; appbars no more; - 
_ undirected, to repair 
2 worlds, we know not where ; 
flies the ſoul, gerhaps its gone 
6 42 = leagues beyond the ſun, 


r. twice ten thouſand more, t told, 


—_ the forſaken clay js cold 
d yet who knows if friends we lord, 

o dead may be ſo far + ht 
Only this veil of fte ſh betw 
Perhaps they wateb ys tho? Fan 
But yet no notices they give, 
Nor tell us e: re yang they live, 
Thougli conſcious 
Hgw, much themſelves abe 
As if bound up by ſolemn fat: 
To keep this beret of their 
To tell their foys and pains to none, 
That man may life by faith alone. 


| uu lev my Sovereign, if he pleaſe, © 


k up Nis marvellous decrees ; ; 
Why ſhould I wiſh him to reveal, 
What he thinks proper to conceal z 
It js enough that I believe ; 
Heaven's brighter than I . 
| You. Hl. 


Berwick, Jus . 


ring ng view 


(For, ſhe li 
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* 


"YE it 24 
here, ſhall 


Hr 


a Turprited bow gew 
Lot it my Oc bo Kappy too! 2 
BO tvs 


wit 
But Ol what wo 


——_— "WY 


— 
- * 
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a, 


d bee the Ladies en hunks of 
Beaumont. 


* 


, 


Huc aden © Gases! 


Hic yer purpureum : FFF Ol | 


Circum 
Fundit humus ſages Hic candida po- 


1 


here frext Beaumont glides impatt- 
ly alon 


By 
o leave them à while for to ray, 
And attentive give ear to my — oh 
My Jena's no longer unk 


2 'll give to ti vin 3 
And no longer complain lain of dear "oe 
I told yo that Jenn was Mi, 


Thi her beauties eaftay*d all the plan, 


Her lovers in haſte left their care, 
Of her po. r and her charms to com- 


. ergab the nymph, oft they faid 


Nor permit her to enter your hey Al TW 
I ſigh'd out die ſor the maid, 
: And I feel all the ſorce of her pow'r. 


a4 E e Af ve forks on te dt 


I tuhed my lyre by each 


And to name ber inſtructed each rill. 
To wildeſt of wodds I wittdrew,  * 
To im part what I felt to each dove 3 
e 

And 1 —_ would live but to love," 


ee 


n ... — * 
vites! Vir. 


? 
* * 


— 


at length to my pray 'r) 


8 


—_— 


' 
© 


[ 
| 

f F 
| 
1 
[1 
8 
it 
1 
| 
8 
ji 
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My paſſion, ſhe ſaid, ſhe approv'd, 
And with pleaſure accepted my heart; 
Ye _ e. Thear her unm 2 
When vow'd ne/er ayain to depart 

My garden, I ſaid, it was gay, 

<7 my daffodils in fulleſt Rum 3 
begg'd of 2 to tee . 

W the r. thejr perfumt, 


- Ye epherds 1 | me your car! 
Go ſurvey all the rs in the grove, 
© gather the firſt of the r, 
A feir garland fo form for my! love! 
215 primroſe inhabits the ſhade, - 
And the lily blooms elear in the 
'The eglantines ſhine in the glade, 


Where the v 


vale; 


As the Crocus to every weed, 
That negleRed lies hid in the ſhadey 
So ſena the queen of the mead 
Does apponry when compar'd_ to cach 


Ye gods | what can equal my joy! 15 
*Fis young Jena uow bleſſes her ſwain! 
Her praiſes my labours employ. 
and Iboaſt of my love m the plain. 


O Beaumont! thy banks, and thy fairy 
"Tack awaked my numbers and lyre l 
ach beg to bewgre 
"Wop he er he muſt them ad- 


wes | 
"Tho? Jena i in charms doth excely * © 
*Ev'ry nympl as :freſh- waters the 
waves, 
- Yet on Beaumont's. Banks. many dwall, 
Who have beauty enough to make flaves. 


* 


. ve fwains | who delight in the grove, 
Leave off ev'ry inferior theme, 
Set forth the bright charms of my love, 
And unceaſing refound her dear name. 
All nature invites me to ſing, © 
eHow befitting the ſubje& my lays! .' 


The beauties attending the Spring, 
Aut I only can ſing in in ber praiſe. 
Beaumont . 5 h 

ous 1787. e 
*eereg 


* early A haw cam che Wind, 
E'er love iwades the virgin breaſt, 


View perfurns the ſoſt gale+ 


Briſkly turns a neat wind mill, 
There a little wooden bridge 


=_ Innocence. A Lindſtip. og 


When to the woodlands verdant glade, 
Zephyrs invites the veſtal — 1 


ovid Immur'd within the 


Philome! charms ws with ber forg. 


Reſponſive to the tuneful train, | 
Melodious warblings fill the grove. 
Whilſt in the-mazy dance, unſeen, - 77 
Around the wan daughters : move. 


Thus ſung a an Tweed'sf Gd 

| Reclinlug in th indulgent Sage, mT 
3 jure a $ VOL ried, 

Still Unt ning d e maid © 


Sbe ceas'd,. ail pleaſing to my ear 
The ſoft - harmonious, ſon 15 
When roſe conſeſt d - 0 oy 
Twas l okay aa $he a” # 


e . 3 Soldier 5 . 


1 5 Fe, . gs £ #2) 


3 


wn annex 


N $$ gately KY 
Here a little cottage ſtands : _ 
h commands 4 plealing view r 

o the diſtant ane. 


Hilla and dales, and vallies green, 8 
Intermixt with various flow rz 
Spreading trees, meand' ring m, | 
Moſſy'beds and ſhady bow'r ie 


. Dowrr the dale beneath the made, 
Shepherds tune the oaten reed: 

Pleas'd to eye the ſunny glade, 

Where. en ne —— ee 
See the h flow'ri that Fu 

O er the dale and u land hit! : OS 
View the mountain's ſhady brow, '. © 
Trembling in kay painted omg 


Where the Ray tenants line, 
Cloſe upon the margent green: 


"= 


Fatient᷑ there with out-ſtretch'd na, 


Anglers cut the wat'ry lem. 1 
lere - upon the mountain's ridge, 


Y 
«AC 1 
* ” 
* - 


Ns anxious hopes or ſe ars combin'd, Leads acroſs 74 purling. rill. 


8 rob the boſom of its reſt. 


r 0 | ef 

* No ſigh ESL no penſive thought 
Intrudes upon gur ſportive mirth, 
Each hour with newe pts fraught, 


Gives ſome new fancied pleaſure birth. 


On the ſprightly- pady 

By the breaking of the morn: 

Jack, the whiſtling miller's lad, _ 
Hither drives his lacks ot corn. 


ea e erer 


a4 74 A. hed. hed ed „„ wed 


lade, 


; * 


Hid amidſt embow' ring ſhades, 

Here an antique abbey ſtands 
Low-brow'd vaults and weeping = 
* gates and , b 


amps and weeds of 2 4 
Rankle ey'ry nw 9 Rag I 
Moping owls and ſay 10 
Mutter ro the mur Town age 


Hear the warblers pour their th 
From the ſilver branches round: 


Hills reſponſive to the ety I 


* 


. 


Hear the tolling village bell, 
And the clock of yonder mill: 4 
Hear the grdt-and cavern'd cell, 
— to the tingling . * 


Fromm the — glows, 
Couch'd upon the dewy dale, 

See the maids benen their c. 50 
E A I 


We | 


* Lives to the Author f cies oh. FR — i 224. 


How os in arms to gain the nobleſt 


22 * F 
3 7 & * 1 


And * 9 in a 3 ; 
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Ugleb dest v Sets * kadnelybrlcb, 
2 — e 


TORY e at of 


See n tho” vice in t, gd he 


40 
Tear ep the Ao bras that oer ee, bs 


— 5 * 


And h url a el «gloom of hor een ber 


wo WENT: 2 Wy 47 . 


That wanting tes, ue „ pain 2 
Eatolled by all, yet wretched us 17 


fe the haſh lead, bis finerking ey py — and ag ths ry the preſs 
As jy ſweep tue dewy'grath. ? or * — 
ane the Bile ws * 
. . 5 e | ad eee o 3 | 
Pays his goodneſs 5 Wich -H ALN WICK: couporewen 
— er eig Erd 5842, | To . — 


And the moon with filver Pag; . 
Dances thro" * 5 "4 


rical Effay on the Cardinal Virtues. 
Tf whoſe pen the love of virtue 


Whom 2 bleſſes, and the muſe in- 


pires 


To taſte, to 'merit, I this humble lay, 


A debt of gratitude to 8. . fax. 


The g60dy the bad, the youth 


or age, 
With hearts 1 read thy 


pleaſing pate, 
Will ſeeif rightly they thy mind cl, 


lore; 


7 


. 1 ATE me, Fidor, to t 
Lees ney Pere} 1 Klee 
Addreſſed to the Author of an Allego- yer 


ver forbta, 
that e er | 
The world ſhould watts Hike HMfuſtriog; 


Li. - 


| remis f Heaven, that Alnwick" 5 ack- 


C94 


g heart, 
— bear a 
pa 


Lives not a Percy?” 0 de 
explore, 


In 3 . — 1 Jernely\ yy . 


— widows 

Wan 
nene to freondt Nel 
5 


4 -- PRs 
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Review the mutual pangs their boſom's 
Docroed to 0 part with huſtapd, parents” 


Whe d to a diſtant Jay 
The 2 Jay (het ee 


adden jay, f of woel 
When at - L the Ter ve 
1 than jou, are nn. 


82 hs. ha 


es Lives not 2 Percy?!” Adgeach ware 
”;xjor round, 
Who fought, 1 bled, on ſalſe Ametic? 


Look back, my Friends, when treachs 
00s backs wy unite, ' 
with 3 3 to wound g ra- 
C's 3 
ehold each Hero arm! Th' expanding 
. ardour fall improe! 
aus d they ſhate ar, they 
P ſhake the lance, * 
An | url defiance at the ſons. of France |. 
1 7 


I'S gloey ted; but thaw threads of war; 
When to his votaries, the bards of old 


 (tton'd 5 note, each martial proweſy 
E to Serſe and vou why need 
barret rer Tok 


| peornng repo, un rank, bis fortune” * 


Thro! e of ge, þe hunted purg 
| Like as be e greet Shakeſpear 


' drew. 
. to arms, our 'Pergy W. 
6 could T catch one ark of Log 


Touch 3 ache of ebswal nein 
ü With —— 1 Ta attempt the warllke 
That rivals Is bis progenitor | in fame,” I 


« Lives not a Peroy?” | Nuts though 
ſenſe and you 
Might endleſs ſtrains of Eulogy renew, 
Gn _y ry baſe each trophy high 
_ diſplay? 
Nor of the . charge of Flattery ly 


6 0 4 o 


Alnwick Condolence-— Anſwer to a Rebus. A 


; Nor Tou, nor amm oe he; fs 
ted da | 


Yet a: my friends, methinks 175 5) 


A 8 call out ii Forbear, . 

The chaſteſt plaudits wound a gen- 

erous ear; | 

« And ere what bard—tho' Homer fall 4 
is br ; 


ir 6 Tho? Milton fire his raviſh'd foul 


$ Can to the 1 the due incenſe raiſe, 
* bar ok prefents new f. foog 
ev'ry houræ: Con viction : 
to Senſe 


28 2 * 8 


_ EC New honour claims 3 Silence . Elo- 


quenee l“ 
Charm'd theſe jor. 
Charm'd with truths us \my 


Behold in . filently dT... 5 | 
To. * Bards Life's Zuid d mor 
Never, O * beben den ez 
R i 


* 3 E 
n „ „ 


Vo pg the ſþo "_ the got 

deſs of the 2050 } 

Io a cow that was beloved b Jove 3 

Riches employ the gree y © Miſe: 
thoughts; 

Time meaſures . foft and ebam 


notes 
"Tyſtem- of — 


ing 
Uſe is e 


Elyſium , | the * where feet am- 
fn Presse 


Theſe initial, take and foon by by them. 


gueſs 


| 138 mate and female bo 


8 


. 


„ „ „„ ere ay wt © r a „ 


20rd ans 
. * * - TY 5 3 * 
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Fs . „ 


n 


eee, OCCURRENCES. 


Jane 23. 
ganas a. Mail. from Hol- 
and, b which, we are ioforme 
ed, 155 the ” Sadbolderian intereſt 
has ſuſtained a ſevere blow. The 


States of 2 baving: aſſembſed 


on the 1 th. iplt ant, at which were 


| preſent the Deputies of the towns 


of Wyk-a-Duurſtede 5 5 
and Fr other place: 


ſembly nau off“ r chives to 


ſend, g deputatjon, to the Hi "| 


of bes” Pre tant de 15 
Might neſles, the. State er prevent bis bent T5; "is 
demanding the ex "of oſt r juſt and patriotie r of 
ſupreme, authority, in order to faithful fub eQs; and has 
ſuppreſs all the late violent . the di 35 oe pe i 
ſures taken againſt the Sovereignty from | cron 1 on prove 5 
to 28 Wiſhes, his Hi uneſt will 


of the 1 of Holland and 
in caſe of noncompliance withthis 
requiſition, they were determined 


to conſider, * wide ax e bh: 


diſſolved. 5 | gl 
In conſeque we aboye de- 
mand, the ir fe Mightin 


have revoked their reſolutio 
the 1ſt and 10th inſtant, by which 


they ordered he troops of f 


Province of Holland immediately 


ro quit the territories of Utree dan 
and not to act in any caſe with 
their expreſs command, not to rey 
move any ammunitio or Koreas 
þelotging to the Rex 

Theſe ſe Reſolutions being carried 


do the Council, of Stare, the. Mems 


ders of which are immediately un- 
der rhe. influence of the N of 
Orange, they refuſed to obey 
orders of the States General, 3 bs 
what will be the ee 
time alone discover. 

The Turkiſh,M 


iniſtry are | 
ſent involved in. a. 4 al, Fe 


treſſing beyond conception,-The 
- Janiffaries and populoch, attribut- 
ing the. propos diſpolition of _ 
the Grand Seignior and the Divan 


to a be Auſillanimity, have 


me Hi 


 Emprefs having 4 


Weir Imperial Mujetties fe ſet | our 


proceeded to the moſt beutal acts 
of eruelty, and in an qpen rebel. 
ne Ss, fn ale af = 
the Sultan a ſo e | 
ration of 92 1 ainſt Ruſſia | 

amigo oun 


ſuage t e 27 b a 
ablicly to 0 thar 'n 


er Lee 


a 


2 es. 


v . wh 5 CE 
8 


a are * 
ed its Pe > 
were e waitir * 
of the e ed tour Ty Ex 
aft adyices ſe Contains J 
55 wt 
arrive 12 
23d intl. 
ed this place a long . 


e 
was not 69 ro 


e days, NN. | 
et out to meet FE dates / 
By. 


aim having 10 
Jen and? VA 


vious notice, her Imperia 
went on more to ie 15 
and their firſt interview 
"ry ace a little above Ekateritie 
prom, w 


be Empr 
ſuite diſembarked, and froce' 
hither by land. And upd? mornif 


N 


— 4 0 . 
* F _ 


* site 187 ruronNer 


* 7 
425 (6.114% {4 


* * 


8 1 ne 

* N Londin, J lu; oy 5 

nr a Which WP 

the * et bound to Botany Bay, 
the Maditas, a letter has been 


e rom. 55 "olficer on board 
"7 or ce 3 ſhip, Web yes 
TR account . of the 

KEE jets.— 1 1. of the 


he) | in a mane 
0, e at 1 moſt 


2 FT: mes wy, been in. 
0 


ren By. degree of Th 


3 ＋ 0 at: ever idle reports may, 
har 4 ed. relative' to any ſup · 


Eee 3 1 2 between the 


urts of Ste Janies 105 Ver- 
20075 be. is, | 
oras have pi 
4 ever in the 
ee ee ab. 2 
* aon rem N | 
the-moſt Ta pirited 1 Aae } 
manner, and that 1 * pw 


0 ET: 7 5 lt 


1 15 ede 
* AS i e i 
4 lon to e 
718 be forts of the coaſts, F, 
Ae etters received. from Spain 
Gaye orbit lar 
dren aa ing at. 
_ and | 8 ports. 


12, Fe 
21 _ N . 


ares 180 others $, have 

Traced Las of the en 
Paper oy which the ſpurious Gas» 
| 'Extraqrdipa ary. Was printed, 


1 


the S$trationer rom whom it was 
gal, f 

250, and 7 were put i110 2 
11 "who rde to 
e e er: ro Where the ffamps 
"were taken our, b Ind the Coach dif- 

char ed. The coachtnan 177 the 


gentfeman "took tHe parcel der 
lis arm, and W off with it. 


Na i - 99 | | 


The number” Was only 


We ire wry to fil tha the 
| 1 are determined 4 
carry into effect fo much of t 
Royal Proclamation Be bn 
open 8 publi- 
cans on Sunday, 720 
the city, Mut up. their, houſes dur- 
ing divine ſervice. Thee may 
be thought of ſmall conſe bates 
but every. little ſtep is an adva 
-4 2 „ reform f buſes. 
ef obſtacle is, that the 
1700 will not fer the exatnple; 
"25, Some diſpatebes were re- 
cxived from' the Courts of Ver. 
iles and Madrid, which . were 
Immediate! y com icared to his 
Maj * 
end 13 Ms, 
7 ith tliat”tws ſhips of the line 
. four frigates, have lately falſe: 


the Tapus, with 'a 0 
15 de bee ry of a 
r 
merica, 


- The only colourable charge a» 
40 he Highneſs the 50 of 
Ya = he pro- 

N 2 failing | greet Nen 
feet, and thereby eee their 

Joining the F 
eets. Were this e fut, it 
royes s the Kacbeleer wo have! the 
rue intereſts” of his coun at 


| Heart | ; hecavſe, if through the aid 
of Hollarid, "England 


a4 been 
cruſhed, che [Dutch themſelves 
8 'ulimatel 2 have been ſafety 
gy => France and Spain 

"26, 5 wes iir aſſociates 
Were "brought up td the Court of 
Ki s Bench to receive ſentence ; 
but he pleadings 
:otcupied ſo conftiderable a ſpace of 
Lime, that the bulineſs wis hot 
Gnduded im time to ſave the poſt, 
The * cariogrys was ſo great, 


* 


arts of 


„ a XX ws A mY 0, wh 


"the ortagneſe Fettlements in 


rench = Spaniſh x 


4 #4 * * * why + 
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of the Counſel 


a oo oa .... 


S8 7 SAS an 


| Dutch ſer vices 


vollies with 


politely informing them, 
came to redreſs. the grievances. of 


era? 


— , 

Oy "hd F.» cf 
_ TT 
EB?) WS 


* 7 . | 
M5 4 51 '1 {1 4 


chat the bouſe and. avenues were 


much eroùuded. | 
One of the who ar- 
rived on Friday at the Secretary 
of States O from Holland, 
e account that Lord George 
Gor 
ſe ennight while he was at the 
waterſide. It was bot» hu 


reported that Lord: George Gore 


don was arrived with an intent to 
enter himſelf as a Wanner in the 


6 
B ERARWI C K. | 

June 4. Being the King's s birth 
day, the ſame was -obſerved here 
with every demonſtration. of loy- 
alty 1 at noon the great guns were 
fired from the rampartsz the 
Rayal Welſh Fuzileers were drawn 
up upon the Parade, fired three 
eat exaCtneſs, and 
being a remarkable fine Regiment, 
mage a noble grand and military. 
appearance, in the evening there 
was an Aſſembly zt the Towns 
Hall, compoſed of a numerous col 
lection of beautiful fine women 
from the country and town, the 
ladies dreſſes were neat and gen- 
reel7 they wore white hats with 
white feathers, decorated with the 


preſent 5 n 5 ; 
a P y | 3 


tan ribbon, whi 


effect. During the time of tea, 


the Band of Muſic of the Regiment 
played ſeveral pieces. of excellent 


anufic, The dancing continued till 


paſt two o'clock, when the whole 


concluded with the greateſt har - 


monpy, joy, and loyalty. nt 
Extra 


of a leiter from Bengal, to 
2 Gentleman in A; 
44 Several of the Country rinces 


have ſent. preſents to Logd, Curn- 


wallis, which he has noþly 5 


the oppreſled, and not to multiply 
them by extortion * _ 


os 5 4 bore 


1 a e K afl 1 in that 


n landed there on Thurſday . | 


| the- Commercial Treaty, 


a hundred weight, ar — at tlie 


ject o 


tain, who Will 


varter are in a ver 
uation, and the 
—— will ſoon bers d 4 


— 


ent 


> "5 Zet zi, 4 e dit ow | 


« The French do: nd 1 


plied the other day at the ene 
houſe here to habe pattel of Ul 
mities entered, at ten per cant, 8 
greeable . the treaty, + 428 

t I muſt pa „ e 


informed: tha 


valuation of livres, what, in 
fact, coſt only co. This is equal 


to a Prohibirios, and will eſfectu- 


ally prevent Britiſh goods ſrom 

Fance g no the internal parts 
which was tlie great ob. 

af Ahe treaty. 1 _ Ly 

fore decline ſending 

ders at preſent, Un Lrery 

remonſtranees ire” 500 


5 ie 


; Britiſh Miniſtry to have 4his/r& - 


medied, the - treaty wil | 
wee conſe 2 170 Gre 8257 
factures — — * = 


without in return being adle t 

port her own.—Where ve 

en lo/ibis Neg. [> 2. "57 of 
OOO 

xe 20. Mrs Stuart of Allyn 
of a da 


ugurQr 
28. Mrs Rr Attorney * 5 — 


7 {FR 
A 


#44 "ts "i: 4.5 


"Ara n £ T7 . 
rh, Mr 05 re 1 
1 ok 4 Tong illheſs' which {th 
bore with the reſigus ion · 
13. George Penny, Mayor Ser- 


0% {> 
ech 91 152 5 


he geant. 
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yg s. "Rover: GIG: A 
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The following LINES Were Gund in the Porkel 
en ren lately deceaſed fans 3 
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N HOE' ER "I my that tizad'ſt this Joneſy bb 
Mind this. The greateſt crime is to be Pa * nebel 


When once bound faſt within this dreary cell, re 
All tender ties of former friends, Farewell! Y! 5 
Thoſe very friends whom once thy bounty an ME 
Ne'er once enquire; Has the poor captive 5er. 58 


But ſhun the ſpot where naw thou muſt 7 remain; al 
As if th abode of Peſtilence and Paig. 1 

Of all thy former joys; the ſole remiins,,. & . 
The roar of hinges, or the elank of chains; Env ay rnd 
The ſurly goaler, or his minion's ſheer, | F 
Who only come, becauſe they muſt come fle, 
. Devoid of feeling; as the keys they bear: e 
Succeſsful villains th re their brethren nieet; .. 
While modeſt Want ®.nks mourning. o'er the ae, 


There legal robbers, now by the cfoud cateſy'd; a 


That very croud whom once their erimes oppreſs a 3 
Whoſe pallid look the face of Miſery wears ell 4] 


Their wives; their children, but the. Muſe forgory, KN 
To ſing of all their heart felt anxicus woes; F 
For ſure the tender heart muſt ever grieve; _. © das 


To paint thoſe evils which it can't telieve; 


| Thoſe thieves, who ſhameleſs in theſe dow ward ti ines ET ; 


By worſt of ſtealth, have paid the price of crimes, 
Succeſsful villain; imporently | great; | 


1 


With all your luxucy, your wealth, or Kate: 8 


In vain th' applauſe that ſycophants can ſhew; , 

And all the th' eternal pomp that round. thee flow; 
Tu impious flart'ry of well fed divines, 

The ſole reward for all thy meats and wines. 

To ſhew thy heart; it's ſpecklæd covering „ 

Black as the coat, the blackeſt prieſt can wear. 
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THE HISTORY OF HOLY-ISLAND. 


Continued from page 184. 


« HE introduction of Monks 


1 into England, is ſpoken of 


as a maſter- piece of policy in the 
court of Rome, as endeavouring 
thereby to ſecure her authority by 
an increaſe of property, which 
would ariſe to her by the pious 


donations and offerings of the 
faithful, and the founding of many 


religious houſes, to be occupied by 
ſuch as were, from the nature of 
their inſtitute, attached to the Holy 
See, and might occaſionally ſerve 
every purpoſe of ſpiritual tyranny, 
And it is alledged, that the Monks 
by the auſterity of their religion 
and morals faſcinated the minds of 
the people, and by their preten · 
ſion to extraordinary ſanity, ſe. 
cured a ſubmiſſion to all their deci- 
ſions, and an implicit obedience to 
all their doctrines. This is a 
heavy charge, and if well ground- 
ed, ſhould have prevented the mo- 


naſtic rule ſrom ever taking effect 


in any kingdom, or occaſioned its 
ruin as ſoon as the diſcovery was 


made, or the charge formed“. 


This he obviates, by monaſte+ 
ries being eſtabliſhed here before 
Auſtin's time; and takes for his 
authorities Gildas and Bede, as to 
their being ſchools of Chriſtian 
learning. He adds, © in all this, 
we hear nothing of foreign con- 
nections, of ſiniſter inventions, or, 
hypocriſy, | tf 

«© The Roman Pontiff knew how 
to draw from the circumſtances of 


* 


William's affairs, advantages which 


the Conqueror never intended z 
and which his immediate ſuceeſ- 
ſors could not prevent, as they 
were equally or more obliged to 
the church for her ſupport, than 
he bimſelf had been. The foreign 
Eccleſiaſtics which the Norman 
King introduced, readily gave up 
the liberty of a country, to which 
they were ſtrangers, and a hap» 
pineſs the ſweets whereof they 
had never known; but from that 
conſequence, of which the Con- 
queror and his ſons had made 
them, they ſoon became ſenſible 


of their own importance; the 
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were in the ſcale of government, 


and readily turned it:to their own 


advantages, as occaſion offered, 
«The introduction therefore of 
ſo many new orders'of Monks into 
England by the Norman Kings, 
was according to their own policy, 
and not that of the Court of Rome.“ 


— He then takes occaſion to men- 
tion the good offices of the church 


in favour of the Conquteror's 


younger ſons, and the Earl of 


Moreton and King John. 
« The Court of Rome could 


have no direct hand in all this: 


. of Rome, 


and the monaſtic inſtitute, of its 
own nature, can have no part in 


either a civil ora ſpiritual tyranny, 
- unleſs where perverted; as the 


beſt of inſtitutes may have been 
by the malice of men.“ —I have 


been led to lengthen the quotation 


beyond the bounds I at firſt inten- 
ded, to ſhew with what arguments 
this ſubtle author, and other wri- 
ters of the like claſs, can put a 


_ plauſible conntenance on: facts, 


hich reflected diſhonour on the 

But to return from 
is digrefſion. '©— © 15 
The cathedral is in the form of 
a croſs, the eaſt and weſt limbs of 
Which are yet ſtanding, the other 


parts totally in ruins, and almoſt 


level with the ground. The order 
of building iti this ſtructure is rude 


und heavy, and moſt of it in the 


worſt mode of the early Saxon 
architecture. Mr Groſe ſays, 
e probably it was the work of 
different periods : great part of it 


ſeems very ancient, the arches be - 
ing circular, and the columns very 


maſſy, and much like thoſe in 
Durham, but richer. On the north 
and ſouth walls there are pointed 
arches, which proves that part of 


i at leaſt was built ſince the reign 


rn 


minen e Holland. 

foreign Monks, from the great 
property eonferred upon them, 
ſoon found of what weight they 


which the arches riſe in the center 
of the croſs are cluſtered and plain 


eapitalled, each forming the cor- 


ner of the great tower ; theſe 
arches are of tew members. There 
are two ſide ailes, the columns of 
which are heavy, and the arches 
circular: the windows are narrow, 


and ornamented with a corner pi - 
laſter, and a moulding of few 


members; the walls are very 
thick, and every part wears a 
gloomy countenance, 'The ſouth 
wall of the middle tower is ſtand. 
ing about 50 feet high; and one 
corner tower on the weft end of 
the church remains perfect. Theſe 


ſingulax.beauty, the tower has not 
formed a lanthorn, as in moſt ca- 
thedrals ; but from the angles, ar- 
ches ſprang, crofling each other 
diagonally, to form a canopy roof, 
Pae of thoſe arches yet remains, 
unloaded with any fuperftruQute, 
ſupported by the fouth-eaſt*and 
north-weſt corner. pillars, and or- 
namented with the dancette” or 
zig - rag Moulding, much uſed in 
old Saxon architecture, extending 
a fine bow over the chaſm and 
heap bf ruins occaſioned by the 


falling-in of the alles. The whole: 


ſtructure is compoſed of a ſoft red 
free-ſtone, which yields much to 
time, and renders: the aſpect of 
the building dark and melagcholy, 
Mr Groſe's accounz comprehends 
the following particular: 
Various fragments of the of. 
fices of this monaſlery are ſtill 
ſtanding, and foundations of build- 


ings are ſcattered over a cloſe of 


near four. acres ; the main walls 
of the church on the north. and 
ſouth ſides are ſtill ſtanding, though 
much out of the perpendicular; 
inclining outwards fo conſiderably, 
as to make the horizontal diſtance 
between them, at the top, exceed, 
by near two feet; that at the bot+ 
tom. Another winter or tw@ 


8 


ſeems to he the utmoſt they can 
ſtand, * 2 EE T P | 4 
% This building conGſts of a 
body and two fide ailes, into which 
it is divided by a double row of. 
very. ſolid columns, whoſe ſhafts. 
are richly ornamented. Each row 


has five columns of four different 


conſtructions, aud two pilaſters in 
the walls on. the eaſt and weſt, 
ends. The ſhafts of theſe columns, 
are about 1a, feet high, their dia- 


meters about five, their capitals 


and. pedeſtals are plain, they ſup- 
port circular arches, having over 
each arch two ranges of windows ; 
the loweſt large and in pairs, ſee 


parated only by a ſhort column - 


the upper ſmall and fingle. The 
length of the building is abou 
138 feet, the. breadth of the 
feer,.and that of the two ſide ailes 
about nine feet each. - -» 


I The proſpect from this Iſland is 


beautiful ; to the northward you 
command the town of Berwick, 
over an arm of the {ea ebout 


ſeven miles in hreadth : at nearly 
the ſame diſtance you view Bam- 
brough Caſtle, on a bold promon- 


tory, towards the ſouth : on the 
one hand you have a view of the 
open ſea, at the time of our ob- 
ſeryation calm and reſplendent, 


and ſcattered over with veſſels 
and on the other hand a narrow 
channel, 


by which the land is in- 
ſulated, about two miles in width z 


* the diſtant 8 a beauti- 
ſul hanging lan 
country, graced with a multitude 


ip of cultivated 


= - cottages, villages, and wood- 
nds. „ „ „ , 7508 

This iſland became: the ſeat of 
Epiſcopacy eaxly in the era of con · 
verſion : the Northumbrians re» 
ceived the Chriſtian doctrine much 
ſootier than ſome. of .the ſoutherg 
provinces of Britain, Oſwald 
King of Northumberland, ' in the 


ſecond ear of his reign, and in 


the year of our Lord 635, found» 


Hiſtory of Holy-[ſhtands 
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ed the Biſhopric of Lindisfarn, the 
proper name of this iſland as be- 
fore obſerved. STE 3 2 
+ The ſucceſſion, of Biſhops was. 
as follows. ; og ot x \1 

..... Kergcoevs l. 
Aidan, of Scotch extraRian, an 
excellent Paſtor, to whom. is at- 
tributed the couverſion af many 
of the Saxons, The King fre- 
quently officiated as interpreter of, 
this Prelate's doctrines, tu an au- 
dience who knew not his dialect. 
The venerable Bede ſpeaks thus 
honourably of him: “ Ut multa, 
4 jnquit breviter, comprehendam,. 
« quantum ab eis, qui illum no- 
«« yere didicimus, nichil ex omni - 
« bus quz Evangelicis ſive Apoſto- 
« licis, ſive Propheticis litteris fas, 
ic cienda cagnoverat preter mite 
c tere, ſed cunQa pro ſuis-viribus, 
tc operibus explere curabat.”? Ac- 
cording to the above auther, ö 
Was . the Iſle 2 
therwiſe called by bim Hydeſti- 
nate whoſe convent was ſaid to be 
founded by Columbus. | 


14 


. 


ly contributed to the prevalence. 


of his doctrines, was his exempla- 
ry life, which ſtrictly correſponded 
with the rules he prolbripe$s ba 
was conſtantly employed in preachy 
ing, to which end he travelled 
much, and ſeldom on horſeback. 
Oſwald, ſome few years after 
theſe pious works, was flain, and 
canonized. Aidan pow Fa Bin 
ſhopric 17 years, and died, it i 
ſaid, through grief for the loſs f 
his royal patron, A. D. 657 8 "His 
ſpirit aſcended to heaven, 
the future ſaint, the elefted C 


er 40 
a holy viſion, bebeld. him in his 
celeſtial glory z and. 7 
forth vowing a life. 499 Kitz, 
entered the monaſtery, of 
under the Abbot Eata.' 
The holy Biſhop Aidan, when 


8 * LAY 
8 * 


ne was near the cloſe of life, have 


ing exerciſed the epiſcopal offize 


for 17 years, remained in a royal 


village- not far from the city of 
ay ems : for having a church and 
habitation there, he uſed frequent - 
ly to reſide at that place, for his 
reater convenience of preaching 
in the adjacent covntry ; he never 
reſting long in a place, having no 
eſſions but his church, and a 
ſinall ſpot ef ground thereabout : 
being ſick, he erected a hut, cloſe 
to the wall, on the weſt (ide of the 
church, In this place he gave up 


the ghoſt on the laſt day of Au- 
guſt, in the 19th year of his epiſe 


copacy. His body was carried to 
Holy-Ifland to be interred in the 


church-yard of the monaſtery ; but 
after, a more ſpacious 


ſhortly | | 
church being erected there, dedi . 


cated to St. Peter, his bones were 


removed, and with much religious 
ceremony interred on the right 
fide of the high altar. | 


la the paintings of one of the 


windows in the cathedral church 
at Durham, St. Aidan is repre. 
ſented in his epiſcopal garb, with 
à croſier in his hand, whilſt his 
ſoul is carried to heaven in a ſheet 
by two angels, | * 
Oſwald, the ſecond ſon of Ethel - 
frid, ſueceeded to both the king- 
dome (Deira and Bernicia) a noble 


— 


and virtuous prince, whoſe chief 


ſtudy was to promote the Chriſtian 
religion. To this effect he ſent 
bis Embaſſadors unto Donald IV. 
then reigning in Scotland, and in- 
treated him by the old familiarity 
that had been among them; to help 
him with ſome worthy and learn» 


ed men that could inſtru his 


pore in the faith of Chriſt, The 
King recommending the matter to 


the Clergy, one Cormanus was 


elected to go thither; but his labour 


proving unprofitable, he returned 


= 


Hifory of Holy Wand. 


about the end of the year, and in 
a ſynod of the Biſhops and Clergy, 
informed them, that they were a 
people ſo indocile and froward, 
that the pains taken them 
were loſt, they neither being de- 
ſirous nor capable of inſtruction. 
It grieved the ſynod exceeding | 
ly to hear this, and while they 
were conſulting what to do, Aida- 
nus, a learned man and reverend 
preacher, is ſaid to have adviſed 
them not to give over the work 
at any hands, for that the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of Cormanus s labours might 
poſſibly proceed from himſelf, that 
had not uſed the people tenderly, 
nor according to the Apoſtles rules 


(c fed them at firſt With milk ;“ 


and therefore deſired ſome other 
approved man might be employed 
of new, who would probably do 
good among them. 5 
This opinion allowed by all, 
none was thought fitter for this 


ſervice than he who had given the 


advice; and fo with common con- 


ſent was Aidan ordained Biſhop,. 
and appointed to that charge. Be- 


ing come thither, be ſet himſelf 
to amend the fault which he fup- 
poſed Corman had committed, and 
ſo tempered his doctrine, as thay 
multitudes of people daily did re- 
fort unto him to be inſtructed. It 
was great hindrance unto him at 
firſt, that he was not killed in the 
Saxon tongue, neither did the 


people underſtand his language:; 


but this defe the King bimſelf- 
ſupplied, ' interpreting to the au- 
ditory all that Adianus delivered 


in his ſermon : ſo by the King's ' 


zeal, and Aidanus's diligence, ſuch 
numbers were brought to the 
Criſtian profeſſion, as in the 
ſpace of ſeven days 15,009 per 
ſons were by him baptized, Þ"- 


ebe continued. 
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| ANCIENT e USTOMS. 
Continued from page 216. 


In Brand, 252, gives us 
the following note : Eraſ- 
mus ſpeaking of the proverb, Mea 


e Pila, that is, I have got the 


ball, tells us that it ſignifies I have 
obtained the victory, I am maſter 
of my wiſhes.” The Romanifts 
certainly erected a ſtandard on 
Eaſter Day in token of our Lord's 
victory z but it would perhaps be 
indulging fancy too far to ſuppoſe 
that the Biſhops and Governors of 
churches who uſed to condeſcend 
to play at hand ball at this time, 
did it in a myſtical way, and with 
reference to the triumphal joy of 
the ſeaſou, Certain it is, how. 


ever, that many of their cuſtoms 


and ſuperſtitions are founded on 
ſtill more trivial circumſtances than 


even this imaginary analogy. 


It was an ancient euſtom for the 
Mayor, Aldernien, and Sheriff of 


' Newcaſtle, accompanied with great 
numbers of the Zurgeſſe 


| s to go 
every year at the feaſts of Eaſter 


and Whitſuntide to the Forth, the. 
little mall of the town, with the 


maces, ſword, and cap of mainte- 


nance carried before them. The 


'lemb ; | 
' cularly, play at hand ball, dance, 
Kc. but are no longer countenan- 


' who no dqubt | 
' uſed to unbend the brow of authos 


young people of the town ſtill aſs 
. E this ſeaſon parti. 


ced in their innocent feſtivity by 
the prefence of their Governors, 
| in ancient times 


rity, and partake with their happy 


and contented 7 the puerile 


pleaſures of the feſtive ſeaſon. 
"It was alſo uſual among the 


ſports of the day to have foot 


courſes, "&c, the 


prize being a 
taniey cake. It has been alledged, 
that the'tiſe of tanfey was adopt - 
ed from the Jewiſh meſs of bit- 


ter hetbs at this ſeaſon, A diſ- 


_ cuffion of this practice of the Jews 


would be too tedious in this place, 
and articles of mortification ſeem 
not to correſpond with' the uni · 
verſal feſtivity of the time; I ra- 


ther conceive that the prizes were 


the ancient ſweet bread, coueern · 
ing the uſe of which I mall have 
occaſton to make fome remarks in 
the ſequel, and that tanſey was 
= for its flayour and falubriry 
only. 4 14.0.3 9v3 Ni , 

Mr Brand quotes Durand Lib. 
6. c, 86.9, for à very ſingular 
and unreaſouable cuſtom, * Fust 
on Eaſter Day wives ufed to beat 
their huſbands, and on the day fol- 
lo wing huſbands their wives: le 
adds, «© There is a cuſtom ſtill re- 
tained at the city of Durham on 

theſe holydays, on one day the 
men take off the women's ſhoes, 
which are only to be redeemed 

' a preſent, and on another day t 

women take off the men's in like 
manner.“ This cuſtom is not a2 
peculiarity of the city of Durham 
only, but extends into other parts 
of that county, as well 'as Nor- 
thumberland. As it ſeems to be tte 
remains of ſome religious ceremq · 

ny, if peculiar to the cathedral fe 
would probably travel with tire 

See from Lindsfarn by Cheſter fo 
Durham; and its remains would be 
found ſgattered thro this paſ- 
ſage. In Lancaſhire the cuſtom cf 

the day is to lift the paſſenger 
from the ground : this ewe of 

itſelf of what it is emblematical. - 

But our euſtom leaves us wide and 

indeterminate conjectures. In the 


cathedral of Durham there was a 


cuſtom on Good Fridey fer the 
Monks to approach the high altar, 
then decorated with all;the Wiemn 
emblems of that tremieiidvus day, 
on their knees, deing dark. ſo ted. 
On Eaſter Day they madea tvlemn 
' procefſion, whet all the ſpectators 
pulled off their ſhoes, as treading 
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on holy g ound: King Canute ” 
proached the ſhrine of St. Cu 
bert from Garmondſway, the diſ- 
tance of, fiye miles, with all his 
retinue and attendants bare»footed ; 
when he gave great territories and 
onations to that church. Lel. Col. 
vol. I. p. 33m. Theſe are the moſt 
memorable ci umſtances 1 hase 


been able to Collect; Preparatory | 
aſſover, our Saviour waſhs | 


to the p 
ed the feet of his diſciples i after 
which he- ave them this ordo- 

nance: « For I have, given . you 

.an 23 that you ſhould do as 


I have done to 44 The Monks 


of Durham are ſaid to have waſlied 
the feet of the poor, within the 
 cloiſter, i in commemoratian of our 
Saviour s act. In the ages lmme- 
diately ſucceeding the copverſiog 
of the Britons, an inveterate 
tred and contempt was ſhown to 
all Jews, who by ſhipwreck or o- 
ther caſualty came among them: 
even to a greater bitterneſs. the 
© "averſion was carried, than againſt 
the uncooverted heathen, The 
order of the paſſoyer ceremonies 
ax ſer forth in the 12th chapter * 
"ob . enjoins the Jews to have 


Their ſho2s upon their feet per- 


haps in contradiction, ot in re- 
proach of the Jews, the ſhoes of 
paſſengers are pulled oft. 5 


SWEET BR EAD; * 


I intimated in the Bn. 
pages, an intention of remarking 
the Sweet Bread uſed in religious 
'. rites» Small loayes of bread, pe- 
culiar in their form, being lon 
and ſharp at -both ends, are calle 
Buns, This name takes place 
where old religious ceremonies 
have been folemnized, derived 
from the conſecrated ſweet bread 
which was offered on high feſtivals. 


It is of the higheſt antiquity; ac- 
5 * to Mr Nen « the offers . 


lame manner, 


the chief ingredients of. 
was compoled:: * He © 
one of the 
' Boun, which, was, made 775 . 
= flour and kong 176 It is ſaid 15 
Cecrops; he firſt off 


takes 195 of this nd. 


| women a 
their bale 


them; the women 2. 
ſtulation u 


N 55 ? . Je er. 
The ſacfed e 


debe Citdd: 


ings which 


was denominated arcordi 7. One 
ſpecies e facred bread which uſed. 
to be ered t 0 the Gods, was of 
grout antiquity, and called. Boun. 
eſychius ſpeaks of the Boun, and 
deſcribes it 'a kind of cake with 
a repreſentation of two horus. 
Julius Pollsx mentions it after the 
& fort. of cake wig h 
horns, Diogenes A ye 1 
ing of the 0 ffeting 
made by "mpedoples, elcr 


Renta Ubs, call 


ered up ils ſort 
of ſweet breads 


2 


referred; The prophet, Jeremi 


when |} is ſpeaking 
Patbros in 
Cong 4 in all whicli 
their buſbands | 
ir EXpo- 
on this rebuke tell big), 
her cakes to Ne 


. 0 9. Ib. vii. 


Did we ma | 
- 
Bryant's Anal 
Arkite 


fered at the les were 


ſtyled Beun, and were . 


bor Lal 


'upbn Eve "Fre rt — 


vol. II. The cuſtom of ho 
Buns in London, on the . — 
of oh Fr Ida. anda hag re- 


lation to auc r 
We onl retain, the nam pad pu 1 
un 3.the ! uſes age | 


of the 
. iq” 255 .- . 


Ko * continu, 5 


8 * 5 * . K us 5 8 3 


ple in ancient limes 
__ uſed to preſent to the Gods were 
generally purchaſedat the entrance 
of the temple ; eſpecially every 
ſpecies of conſecrated * which 


ow wm  =-m wwmnmn ant. 


aps 


| Hence we may 
judge. or the antiquity o | 
from the 15 Which ae 


rouraged - 


a S644 modi vp=-o od: 


fis vol. * p- 4 | 
es which were. of- 


vw ae @ @ @ „ —- ww &a- «a, 


AQ 9H © © wo ws 


vouring to er 


hauſted ſpirits and habitnal melaye 


N is certain, that there are 
heakh in à continos 


reading and literary labaur, With - . t 
out any adequate returns of plea» our judgment di 
2 are various wethuds con-. 
dudi ve to this end; but, perhaps 
endea- none are more effeftual, than ht 


ſure or improvement. They read, 


indeed, becauſe they canſidet it as 


a duty, or bernuſe they are 
Fu appli themſelves 


ſor the practices uf a profeſſion ; 
but they ars ready to confe ſo, thar 


the whole tenour of their ſtudies 


is one continued tail, and chat the 


pleaſure they dere ſrom them js 


by nu means a recompenſe far ex · 


3 


With. a: view-to relieve ſtudents: 


of this de ſoriptiob, who are uſu- 
ally virteom aud amiable, I will 


eft a few hints, 


endeavour: ty 1 

le args by contribute to 
render their 8 
able and advi ageous. But I 


ing more agree 


with to premiſe, that in what 1 
now ſay, and in Whatever I have 


ſaid, in dhe ſtile of direſtion and 


advice, 1 mean only to affer, not 


to obtrude 3 to ſubmit, and not to 


d. t-: 


5 E's fb, WJ S075 
In order to receive the proper 


advantage from reading, it mutt 
be rendered a pleaſing employ- 
ment. Human nature is ſo en- 
ſtituted, that no practice will be 
continued long - and... regularly, 
which is not attended with ſome 
degree of pleaſure. We enter 
upon a ſtudy which is irkſome and 
tend to it: ſuperficially, aud we ret 


linquiſh it Wizhout - iy Ages: 
it in a degree ſufficient for the 
purpoſe of unprovemerit. Inſtead 
ot thiaking uf it uniſormly and ſtea · 
dily, we drive n from out minds 
as the cauſe: of nneaſmeſs. But 
the heart and affedtions the imas 
Vol. III. . | 


E 2 1 ot Pop r 26,7 54 3 2 nes 5 +4 +4 2 © x 
1 5 : 7 a 1 > #£ 5 ; z 4 AX = 
5 - % pe 4 4 - « 
On the meant of Reading with. the 


of canverſing | 
ne genius dy the books and the 


b gination and the memory, eo; ope- 
rate with the underſtanding, in Br 


deriving all poſſible advantage 


from the ſtudy which we love. : | 
thet Fe meſt impartant 
many ſtndents 'who ee e object is, thirefore,./ to form a 
courſe bf ſtrong attachment to thoſe pans of 
ſcience, or 1 
u us 10 ſtuq y. 


| The - firſt and 


g with men of ſenſe 
& which we purpoſe, to ena. 


mine. There is a warmth aud 
ſpirit in converſation, which ren- 


ders ſuhjects which might other - 
wiſe appear . in · 


tereſting and animated. V 
the company is de parted, and ihe 


cunverſation at an end, we ate 
naturally iuclined to lee What has 
been ſaid in bogks on ihe f ſukjects 
diſeuſſed : and the light let in by 
the preceding converſation. is an 


excelent: introduction and guide 
to aur ſubſequent enquirles made 


In ſolitude. a % 1140-24 fig Hh 
by reading, competent; know- 
je: 4 f à booꝶ r par tichlar ſhd- 
ject 


animate us in proceeding ſtill Fory 
ther, if we talk of it ether! with 


it Will. contribate greatly.:to 


our equals in aitajaments, or * . 


the learned and; experiepced-. , 


ſuch..conyeriation! We yeature..t - 


Tenders us ſolieitoug to maintain 
it, we ſeek the aid i a book: as 


auniliary, we, therefore. read. is 


wich ate ate and 1 bay 
lieve At w ill Fo 


be (difficult; o avoid 


frequently and witheagernels,z fo 
thats in his menser, an atech- 
ment to boolean fterary. em- 
and what began is labour or, ne- 


ployments, ig graduslx. 


7 


conſtuntes a oſt agreead!e pleaſure, 


p 


— 


* 
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- 298 0e the-nitans of Reading with the moſt advantoge. 
__ -  - Indeed, if we can once fix our the ſtudent either with profit or 
attention very cloſely on 'a good pleaſure, which waſtes his tinte, 
- book, nothing more will be necef and wears out his eyes and his 
ſary to make us love it: As in conſtitution I moſt ſeriouſly ad- 
nature, when two ſubſtances ap- - viſe all thoſe,' who have been led 
proach each other very nearly, the to think that the exerciſe af the 
xttract ion of coheſion faſtens them hand can impreſs ideas on the 
together; ſo wien the mind at- brain; who interrupt their atten- 
taches itſclt cloſely to any ſubject tion by copying: who torture 
whatever, it becomes, as it were, themſelves in abridging, and Who 


united to it, and gravitates to- 
Wards it with a ſpontaneous velo- 
city, There is, indeed, no ſtudy 
ſo dry, but by fixing our attention 
upon it, we may at laſt find it ca- 
pable of affording great delight. 
Metaphy ſics and mathematics, even 
in their abſtruſeſt parts, are known 
to give the attentive ſtudent a 
very exalted ſatis faction. Thoſe 
parts then of human learning, 
Which in their nature are mof e 


beloved in a big degree, when 
the mind is cloſely and conſtantly 
ap lied to them. | OBE SUE ee. 
In order to aequire the power 
and habit of fixing the attention, 
it will at firſt be neceſſary to ſun. 
mon a very conſiderable degree of 
reſolution. In beginning the ſtudy 
of a new language, or any book or 
ſcience; which preſents ideas to- 
tally ſtrange, the mind cannot but 
feel.ſotne degree of reluctanee or 
diſeuſt, But let the ſtudent per ; 
ſevere ; and in a very ſhort time, 
the diſguſt will vaniſh, and he will 
be rewarded with entertainment. 
Till this takes place, let him make 
it- an inviolable rule, however diſ- 
| agreeable, to read a certain quan- 
tity, or for a certain time, and he 
will infallibly nnd, that what he 
entered upon as à taſk, he wilt con- 
tinue as his beſt amuſement. 
There are matiy ſtudents who 
ſpend their days in extracting paſ- 
ſages from authors, and fairly 
tranſeribing them in their common. 
place bock ; a mode of ſtudy truly 
miſcrable, which ſeldom repays 


the contrary, it is certain, that t} 


- think, by filling therr-pocker-books, 
that they ſhall enrich their under · 
ſtandings, to ſtop while they have 
eyes to ſee; or fingers to write. 
They have totally miſtaken the 


its on by reflection and memory. 
That which is tranſeribed, is not in 


the leaſt more appropriated than 


when it ſtood in the printed page 
by the act of marking the words 
on paper with a pen, the ideas are 


more clearly marked on the brain 
than ef an attentive and repeated 


peruſa JJ 
Tbe beſt method of extraRting 


_ and epitomizing, is to expreſs the 
author's ideas, after mutting his 


book, in ouf own words. In this 
exerciſe, the memofy is exerted, 


and the ityle improved. We make. 


what we write our own ;z- we 
think, we are active, and we do 
not condemu ourſelves to an em- 


ployment merely manual and me- 


chanical. But after all, wh: tever 
a few may ſay, write, or. think to 


greatelt ſcholars were content with 


reading, without making either 
extracts or epitomes. They were 


* 1 


On the | p of N wirs the moſt ads ag. 299 0A 
it or - ſatisfied with what remained in nor frequent enough to form a habit 1 
time, I their minds after a diligent peru - of idleneſs or diffipation = *4/ 
| his W ſal, and when they wrote, they He who would read with plea- 
ad- wrote their own, Reading is, in- ſure (and I repeat, that all who _ 

1 led IU dred, moſt juſtly called the food of read with real profit! muſt read 

the the mind. Like food, it muſt be with pleaſure) will attend to 'the 

the IN digeſted and aſſimilated ; it muſt times of the day, and the ſeaſons 

ten- ſne w its nutritive power by pro- of the year. The morning has 

ture BW moting growth and ſtrength, and been univerſally approved as the 

who BF by enabling the mind to bring deſt time for ſtudy; the aſternoon 

oks, forth: ſound and-yigorous produe may be 'moſt advantageouſly ſpent 

ger - tions; © It muſt be converted · in in improving converſation. - Thoſe 
ave /uccum et ſanguinem, into juice and faculties, which before dinner are 
ue. blood, and not make its appear - capable of engaging in the acuteſt 
tlie I ance again in the form in which and ſublimeſt diſquiſitions, are 
ro- it was originally imbibed. It is found, by general experience, to 
me, indeed true, and the inſtance may be comparatively dull and ſtupid 
n ic be brought in oppoſition to my after it.“ I know not how it is, 
ru. doctrine, hit Demoſthenes tran- ſaid à celebrated writer, but allt 
ter ſcribed ' Thvcydides eight times my philoſophy, in which I was ſo 
ned with his own hand; but ir ſhould' warmly engaged in the m | 
ey be remembered, that Demoſthenes appears like nonſenſe as ſbon as 1 
the flouriſhed long before printing was have-dined. _ -., -+ 
co diſcovered,” and that he was in- Very hot weather is particularly 

m duced to tranſcribe Thueydides, unfavourable to readigg. The 
kes not only for the ſake of improve - months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
Y. ment, but alfo for the ſake of mul- tember, are by no means the ſeg- 
in . EO a faveurite au · ſons in which the fruits of rhe min 8 


| | .-* ” arrive at maturity. A rigid philo-' * 
A due degree of variety will ſopher will perhaps maintain, that 
contribute greatly to render read - the mental faculties are not td be 
ing agreeable, For though it is affected by the viciffitudes of cold 
true that not more than one or and heatz bur who will liſten o 
two books ſhould be read at once, philoſophy,” who is already con- 
yet when they are finiſhed,'it will vinced by actual experience ?* It 
be proper, if any wearineſs is felt, is indeed, remarkable, that theſe 
to take up an author who writes months are ſelected for vacation iu 
in a different ſtyle; or on a differ- the (houſes of legiflatüre, in the 
ent ſubject i to change from poe - courts bf law; and in the ſeats of 
try to proſe; and from proſe to Tarning. In cold and” inclement 
poetry : to intermix the moderns weather, when we, are driven to 
with the ancients; alternately'to the fire-fide for comfort, we find 
tay down the book and to take up that delight" in our” books, which,” 
the pen; and ſometimes to lay in the vernal and antymnalſeaſon, 
them both down, and enter with we ſeek inthe ſunſhine, and in the 
alacrity into agreeable company ſweets of rural ſcenery. We no 
and public diverſions, The mind, longer roam abroad, we, collect 
after a little ceſſation, returns to our ſcattered ideas, and find, in tile 
books with all the voracious eager - exercife of our faculties, that de«- 
neſs of a literary hunger. But light, "which is the conſequente-, 
the intermiffions muſt nat be long, and reward of exerting in a pro” 
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a per method, the natural energies of 
the divine particle which breathes. 
. within us. EF, ©, 4.49 * of 25 64 c 


But at all hours | ſea» 
ſons, if we can. reſtrain the licen- 
tious rovings of the fancy, ſooth 
the paſſions of the heart, and con- 


mand our attention, ſ@ as to con · 


centre it on the ſudject we exa- 


mine, we. ſhall be ſure to find it 


amply rewarded,, Attend cloſely, 
and cloſe attention to any worthy 


Lubje&t will always produce ſolid 
ſatisfaction. But particularly in 


reading, it may be depended upon 


Jo For the Berwick Muſium. 


2s an approved truth, that the de- 
A gree of profit as well as pleaſure 
derived from it, will ever he pro · 


— 


— 
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KING JOHN's FREEMEN. | 
SEE: ed es endo „ ir 

A Cuſtom not leſs ſingular in 
by the Lady Godiva at Coventry, 


ill exiſts at the town of Alnwick 


in Northumberland. The follows 
ing circumſtauce is related; as the 
origin of this remarkable ceremony: 
. King John, who was extremely 


ſond of the diverſion of the chace, 


being once on a hunting party in 


ä har country, his horſe, in the purs 


it, got enthralled in a ſlough or 


ſlagnate pool, from which it was 
with the ftmoſt difficulty his atten-. 


_ dams could extricate the royal 


2 inhabitants of the adjoining 


rider and his ſteed e This accident, 
ſo enraged the ſurly monarch, that, 
in order to inflict a puniſhment on 


wn' for neglecting to keep the 


' -  Circumjacent country in a more 
_ Eligible copdition for his favourite 


ts, he enlacted a law for the 


Previous to his being inveſſed with 


+ Dri 


. & neighbouring wood, where holly: 

trees: are to be found, one of which. 
he hews down, and bringing it to 
his reſidence; an the evening pre- 


A its nature thay that eſtabliſhed. morn 


: * 
4 * * 4 
* 9 1 


the franchiſe, or enjoying a .of 
the privileges annexe d to the free« 
dom of the borough, to enconnter 


a danger ſimĩlar to that which his 
Sovereign had experienced before 
him. e r e e N 
This law was rigidly enforced 
at that time, and is at 'prefent 
adhered to with only: this tri fling 
difference, — that inſtead of riding 


through the pool (now denomins- 


ted:he Freemen s Well) they wade 
through on foot The various cir- 
eumſtances incident to this ridicu- 
lous ceremony are nearly as ful» 
Every man entitled to the free · 
dom of this place, either by patri- 
mony, ſervitude, or giſt, having 


— 


fſirſt paid a ſmall ſum of money à8 
the cuſtomary ſee of admiſſion, re- 


airs (or ſome friend ſor him) to 


the town, plants it at the door of 


of St. Mark's Day (25th of April); 
Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, | 
the candidates for the horough 
franchiſe aſſemble about fiveo'clock 
in the morning, and attended by 
their friends on horſeback, pro- 
ceed in a numerous cavalcade to 
the ceremonial, well, where being 
arrived, the new freemen imme- 


diately + prepare” for immerſion. 
—— themſelyes-of their pro- 


r 8 flip on a kind 
of white dreſs, and thus equipped, 


. plunge promiſcuouſiy into the mu- 


nigipal water, and padgle in the 


beſt manner they can through, a 
noiſome pool of twenty yards in 


length, and ſometimes more, for 


the neighbouring farmers take ſpe- 


_ cial care it ſhall not Joſe any of its 


depth or ſize at che approach of 


St. Mark's Day. 


After being well drenebed, apd 
half ſuffocated in muddy water, 
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envied triumph of the day: 


legalized by the wiſeg of kings, 


they re · aſſume their former ha- 


bits, and mounting their bogles, 
proceed in like parade on their re- 


turn. Being arrived at an ap - 


pointed place, about half way from 
the well to the towns he ne in- 


ducted freemen arrange them - 


ſelves in proper order, and to 


prove their equeſtrian dexterity, 


ſtart a regular roce from ;thence , 


to a certain ſpot near the town, 
the: firſt being entitled to the ho- 


nour of what they term winning 


the boundaries, and claiming the 


Every ſpecies of focial feſtivity 
now. takes place at the reſpective 


abodes of'the new made freemen, 


which | frequently, continues. for. 
45... 0-08 


two or three. days. 
preſented-to the preſent Duke of 
Northumberland (then EarlPercy) 


a {ſhort time previous to the come. 


meneement of the American war, 
and that noublemas it was ſaid, in- 


tended to have ben initiated to 
the rights with the cuſtomary fore 


malities : but being called away 
to America, his acceſſion to a Peer · 
age before his teturn prevented 
the geremony taking place. 
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We form lie wax, and mould them as 


dope“ January and May. 
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AVING formerly expreffed 


' myſelf with ſome acrimony 


againſt thoſe who marry for mo- 
ney, now propole taking # mort 


LE 
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ting e 
pruie 


poſe you will alſo then expe 


now enrapture and bewitch you, 
Certainly anſwered he. Hark 


- 


.CUDDY CURIOUS. 


* 


ee 11: ee 
1 eee TAS _ ſection will then 


vie w of the: ſituation of thoſe, who- 


enter into wedlock with women 
twice as old as themſelves without. 
any fortune at all. I Was fing 


t'other, day io my friend. Florio. 
who is juſt twenty, that it would. 
be ridiculous in him to merry Flo - 


rella of thirty eight. He inſiſted, 


however; that he was over head 

and ears in love with her, and 

that. (as be thought) ſhe was no 
leſs ſo with him. It is tine, ſaid: 
I, that when you coine to be thirty 
years of age ihe will. ſtill be Very; 
captivating, and. capable of direc 


and grace which would ſur 
every one. Lou will then be gay. 
ſprightly, and volatile, and I Iup- 
er 

poſſeſſod of all thoſe quali? 
ties and accompliſhments, Which 


ye then my friend? Human na- 
ture muſt be inverted otherwiſe 


you will be miſerably miſtaken nod: 


diſappointed. You will no. foaner- _ 
arrive at the prime of lifes than 
the r Florella _ 
will be afflicted with flatulencigs, 
nervous complaints, and cruſhed 
with old age. Her eyes: will be- 
in to ſink into their ſockets; her 
e will loſe: its bloom, and her 
ſhape. will no more give pain. 


Carminatives muſt be daily ad mi- 


niſtred, and the La ponic conſection, 
and aſaſœtida, preſcribed by zyrns, 
« ſunk into years,” and every 
thing which now engages your afn 
nd and diſs 
matter, returned he, 
1 am. reſolved to marry. But r 

ſhall hear me ont firſt, continued 4 
when her deſtructive eres have 
loſt their luſtre, when her,agck no 
lo eclipſes the lily, her cheeks 


Ia a word, nature will then be 


reſemble the roſe, nor her figure 
the grazes, you will then 


r figure 
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mai 1! Still 1 determine to marry, 
replied Florio, © Very well, Sir, 
: _ y in God's name, but remem« 


d chat ſuch a glaring diſpa - 


rity of years produces the moſt 
mertifying 


effects. Vexation, 
diſappointment, und remorſe, 


will chen pain and perplex you, 
and you will curſe the hour in 
_ which'you wedded her Inequa · 


lity of years renders the married 


_ ſtate inſipid and intolerable; for 
what is termed love at twenty, 
degenerates into a cold eſteem at 


forty. I hate to ſee an old man 
linked to a young woman, but I 
am quire enraged to view a young 
man tacked to an old lady, It is 
the de 


well of me, and wiſh to haye your 
paſſion gratified by fruition, I am 


|  deterriined to accept of your pro- 


fer'd hand, in order to ruin and 


render you miſerable. Beſides, I 
would naturally conclude that ſne 


practiſes every art, (like the 


_ trumpet in the ſeventh chapter of 


Proverbs)” to enſnare and entrap 
him. In ſhort, every deceit and 


diſguiſe muſt be uſed to captivate 


the unwary youth, and he at laſt: 
falls à victim to her wiles, Ho. 
4 creature is an old 


ber that the world will conſider 


you to be non comps mentis if you 
In juſtice to my fellow . 


do , . 
creathres I have been induced to 


mention this ineongruous mateh, 


that youths of twenty may not in 
future be ſhip-wrecked on the de- 
ſolate ſhores of forty, The one no 
ſobner arrives at the prime of life, 


man tlie other becomes a nauſeous, 


a wrinkled, and a'toothleſs old * 


* conclude with 8 


diſſimulation in an old 
maid to pretend to be in love 
with 'a' ſtripling, and in every 
caſe-where it happens ſhe ought. 
to be pilloried for her preſump- 
tion : It is juſt ſaying to the heed- 
leſs youth, Sir, becauſe you think 


him. 


The Hiſtory of Midas aid Zelida. 


In that cold Texſong love but treats. 
his gueſt 


With bean ſtraw, and rongh forage 


at the beit. 
Fam, bee. 


2 Banks, wr nfl 
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THE" HISTORY: or 


ALCIDALIS AN D zlib. BY 


1 the” time char Spain was FI 


vided, not only among 1 


kings, but alſo among many na- 


tions, and while the Goths, Moors, 
and Spaniards, each poſſeſied a 
part; Arragon was under the do- 
minion of a king, who amidſt all 
the wars, that inflamed his neigh-- 


bours, had always maintained bk | 


ſubjects in peace, and who had 
nothing remarkable, but to have 
been the father of him whoſe hif- 
tory: we are to write. His wife, 
after having given him an only 


ſon, left him à widower. A mue 


after, the Counteſs of Barcelona, 
a young and virtuous: — 
happened to loſe her huſband. 
Although the king was already 
in a good age, his council and ſub- 
jecte — that for the ſecurity 
of his perſon, and that of his king · 
dom, it was to be wiſhed, that he 


ſhould leave more than one heir, 2 
and deſired him to chooſe out for 
that purpoſe, in his own country, 
or that of his neighbours,” a wo- 


man which might be agreeable to 


the counteſs, were known at 2 


youve diſtance than Arragen. 


nd beſides reaſons of ſtate, which 
per ſuaded him not to loſe the op- 
portunity of joining to his king 
dom, ſo important à town as Bar: 
celona 3 the inclination of the E 
" * a enact m en 1 
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The beauty and virtue of ] 
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affairs were 


E the principal, deſign 
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o ſomething that aſtoniſhed the 
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whole court. T hoſe. who: haye 
the art of. j1 
men from the. features of the face, 
might ſee in his, promiſes of many 


in him, laid that the crown of Ar- 


p neighbouring to his father, would 
de obliged to put the ſea between 


who knew them better than ani 


like hers. She lays her deſigus fo 
far eee chem by fugh 


- far our fore 


* " 


1 
3 . 
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ing the tortuns of 


great and. incredible gvents. And 
thoſe who conſidered his actions, 
and the great qualities which. were 


f ragon War too. little, ſor (ugh A J 
bead as his, They foreſaw well 
enough, that the moors, which were 


bim and them 4 aud that Spain 
would not be; long out of, his 
power, as ſoon as the time came, 
that he could draw a ſword. All 
theſe qualities enereaſed from d aꝝ 0 
day, the queen's, affection ſur him 


body. She deſired with impati- 
ence an opportunity ta bring about | 
that marriage which ſhe had before v F 
projected ʒ 1 1 not eſteem mit 
eat an adhantage % her / f 

5 to be the — > a #7". 56 A 
gon as the wife of Alcidalis. Hut 

What, can we ſay of fortune / , 
muſt copfeſs, that no prudeneg ig 


ſecret ways, that it | is, impullible 
Aan tt eee 
and notwithſtanding our ,candudt, _ | 
what. ſhe undertakes the away 
brings about. She. had reſolye 


Sr F 


fr om far 59 4 git, yet an in- 
fant, who being a ſtranger and or- 
phan, overthrew, the deſiggs.of. a 
moſt cunning and, powerful. queen, 
The Prince of. THAT WAS. 
the moſt- illuſtrious, houles in the 
kingdom of Calabria, which had 
and Sicily, a great pt ince and having 
conſiderable ſucceſſion in Asragyny 
reſolvei to go and obtain it him- 
ſelf, becauſe it was diſputed. wh 1 
him. But as he had an extreme 3 
paſſion for bis wife, and that be 


years: they coulc 
_ "Feparate, but went with their 
» Whole family to Arra on. They 
were received there 


ner, thut ſhe b 


Jon that ſhe 
and that ſhe was not wholly: 


for an only daughter which 
had, about the age of five or f 
not reſolve to 


y the king 
"aitd queen with all that goodne fs 
and civility due to ftrangers, and 


ſtrangers of ſuch rank and merit. 
But ſemetime aſter their arrival, 


the prince was ſeized with a diſcdfe 


Which carried him off in -a ſew 


days, and left his wife in ſuch de- 
ſpair that it was not probable ſhe 
could live long. She received 


from the goodneſs of the queen, of 
whom ſhe had made herſelf great]: 
"beloved, all that comfort and af- 

ance ſhe could defire; in her af. 


mne had in dyin 1 | 
abanden her- hos — Want, 


fiction and circumſtances. Roſalva 
had always had a affe ction for 
the princeſs, but ſince pity for her 
affliction encreaſed it in SM a man- 
to love her as well 
as herſelf. She made her lodge in 


the palace, and took fo great care 


to keep her always near her per- 
ſeemed to want 
ſomething when ſhe was from her, 
there 
where''Camilla was not. It was 


een that the princefs called her- 


ufflicted. Meantime all theſe 


5 e erdmary careſſes of the queen, 
biet pertiaps had been able to 


heal every other evil but her own, 


'. Had no other effect upon her, than 


ro eaſe her a little, and to make 
her bear the affliction with leſs 


Impatteuce and deſpair. Abd to 


ſay the truth, the death of the 
prince her huſband in ſuch a bad 
conjuncture, gave ſuch a ſevere 
Arcke, and difficult to ſapport, that 
all the favours and comforts of the 


queen, could not hinder her from 
reſolving to put an end to her life 


for want of nouriſhment and fleep, 
a trouble which at firſt ſhe thought 

t to be the laſt of all troubles. 
This gave great afflict ion to the 
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and ſhe had both 4 rep 2 


queen; who" paſſionately deſired 
her recovery; and would 
not have vote pleaſed to ſee the 
death of tuo ſuch ihtiſtrious per, 
fons in To ſhort @ time in her king. 
dom, She conjured all the phyh: 
ctans, who came near her, to pu 
in practice all the ſecrets of Git 
art, But although lat the deſirt f 
the quten, "they employed: their 
whole power, aud ſpared nothing 
whatever, the diſeaſe of a 10 7 
ceſs Camilla, was ſtronger, 
their remedies, And 1 . 
as ſenſſdie herſelf, and knew 5 
as much Judgment and ſound 
ſon as the phyſician?, that her hour 
was come, the refolv 
the price her huſband wich nets 
tranquillity, that the- ee 


and leave her an 7 Au age 
ſo incapable of resſbn, anch in a 
ſtrange country Where ne could 
hope for no i 

r7o0dneſs of the queen, in a 0 
JWwere ſue found —— 


During ele different t a 


whitk rather encreaſed The troub) 


the queen who viſited her as eiten 4 


as was puſſible, having demanded 
the-ſtate of ber 9 
turned her eyes ly towards 
her, and took ber by the hand, 
which ne kiſſed many times with. 
out being Jable to / ſpeak. Aſter 
that; all of 4 ſodden, addreffin 

ker thus, ſhe ſaid, chat e bad 

Kite obligations to the e 
in che world, for the intereit 
toole in Rer health: That Hine! 
did her the honour to deſire 
know from her own mouth her 
true condition, ſhe would allow 


her to tell her, that ſhe was ſeri 


ſible: ſhe Was very: near: her end 
but that the eft concern the 


bad in her thought ia lier preſent 
ſituation, that ſhe was in, was not 
that of Her death, burt that lovirg 
her iner more chen n 


to follow 


ras yr yen oh 


Diffetines ce in the Value of Money; 


ſhe had more regret to leave her 
than the world. She begged of her 
then, to allow her to ule the few. 
hours that ſhe had remaining, and 
that ſhe might employ them in 
pouring into her boſom, the laſt 


and moſt. tender. ſentiments of 
her mind z which were, that ſhe 


would bleſs heaven with all her 
heart, that it had put her fo 
ſoon jn a condition to follow the 
prince her huſband to the grave, 
it before her death ſhe would be 
ſo kind as to receive from her 
hand, a preſent, which ſhe de- 


ſired to make her, of all that, after 


her huſband, was moſt dear and 
precious to her in the world, And 
as in ſaying theſe words, ſhe 
melted into tears, after havin 

wiped her eyes, ſhe went on 2g 
ſaid ; that among all her misſor - 
tunes ſhe could not believe that 
fortune was abſolutely her enemy, 
ſince ſhe. had the honour to be ace 
quainted with her: and that ex- 
cepting the 85 » of the prince her 
huſband, ſhe eſtee med the voyage 
to Arragon happy, that ſhe Judged 
thus, although ' it ſhould coſt her 
life as well as his. That notwith- 
ſtanding that, ſhe,thought ſhe had 
bought at a cheap rate the happi- 
neſs to be loved by her, whom ſhe 
eſteemed ſo much, that if the 


world had any thing that ſhe loſt 


with regret, it was only her friend. 
ſhip. But that ſhe comforted her - 
ſelf in the hopes that her daughter 
would ſucceed her in her favours : 
That ſhe would be ſo good as be a 
mother to her, and do her the fa- 
your to take care of her as of a 
perſon ſhe gave her in her deaths 
bed ; That ſhe begged of her with 
her whole heart to accept of the 


gift which ſhe yoage her, that ſo 


leaving, her with that new quality 


of daughter of the queen, ſhe would 
think her more rich with that, 
than with the two duchies to which 
ſhe was heireſs. That ſhe would 
| Vor. III. | 


for the ſame deſign, 


The 


＋ 
9 
: 4 


die content, and would think he 
death was in ſome ſort fortunate 
for Zelida, ſince it would procure 
her the honour to be brought near 
the moſt wiſe queen of the world, 
After ſhe had Poke theſe words, 
ſhe drew from below her pillew a 


ſmall coffer, full of the moſt pre · 


cious jewels, which the gave her N (LOR | 4 


to lay up by her, and entreat 

her to keep them, to be uſeful ong 
day to her daughter Zelida, as. in 
her voyage ſhe had put them up 
70 d. continued. Jp. - 
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Difference in the Value of Money, | 


BOUT the year „Kin 4 
Alfred left — rg bl | 
daughters 100l. in money. 
In 1221, Joan, eldeſt daughter 
to King John, upon her marriage 
with Alexander, King of Scotland, 
had a dowry of 1000l. per annum. 
In 1278, Edward the firſt gave 
with his daugbter Joan, contracte d 
to the ſon of the King of the Roe 
mans, 1@,000 marks ſterling, but 
this to be reſtored in caſe the 
Prince died before her.. 
In 1314, Elizabeth, eonſort of 
Robert Bruce, King df Scotland, 
being j-npriſoned in England, was 
allowed for herſelf and family 208. 
a week. r Sn | 5 
la 13 50, Joan of Oxford, nurſe 
to the Black Prince, had a penſion 
of 101. pound per annum, and Maud 
Plumpton, a rocker, had ten marks. 
penſions allowed' by ths 
King to the Cardinals, and great 


' officers of the Pope, who were in 


a manner” retained by-the Court 
of England, were, at the moſt 30 
marks a year. "456345 Jerk 


In 135t, workmen were'to take 


their wages in wheat, at the rate 
of 101, a buſhely a maſter care 


Te” "Nu 


4 
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penter, maſon, or tiler, was allow 
ed by the day 3d. their journey - 


man 2d. and their ſervants or boys 


threchalfpence, 
In 1402, the ſalary of Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
annum. 5 | 

In 1408 the Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, had 55 
marks per annum. 

In 1545, the Chief Juſtice of the 


King's Bench, had an addition ef 


30l. to his ſalary : and each Juſ- 
tice of the ſame Bench and Com- 
( 

In Henry the ſeventh's time, 
which in order ought to have been 
mentioned before, an Admiral, if 
a knight, had, while at fea, 4s. a 
day z if a baron, 6s. 8d. and if an 
earl, 138. 4d. e 


8 


Fer the Berwick Muſfun. 
The Story of a Lawyer by Deſcent, 
ora Family Lawyer, e 


NE of the puiſus Judges of 
the Court of King's Bench, 
Who hath not long ſince departed 
this life, did not acquire the repu- 
tation, nor was he puſſeſſed of the 


abilities of his father, who long 


preſided in the Court of Common 


Pleas, with uncommon profeſſional 


dignity. Upon a witneſs making 


uſe of the words alſe and /ikewiſe, 
and repeating them alternately, as 
being of one and the ſame ſignifi» 


cation; our puiſus Judge inter. 
rbpted, the witneſs, by peeviſhly 
oblerving, that the words he rung 


the change on, were of ſynoni- 


mous import, whereupon the evis 
dence archly replied—by no means; 
for inſtance, your father, my lord, 
was a Judge, ſo are you %%, bu 

not /ikewiſe. 3 4 


Hilo of Lord Warton, 


HISTORY or 
"LORD WARTON. 
Continued from page 19 "A 


AFTER having paſſed the night 
£ A in the apartment of tte ac- 
treſs, her extreme uglineſs appear» 
ed the next morning in all its hor» 
rors, I therefore quitted' her ab- 
ruptlys threw mylelf into my 
chaiſe, and left Mayence without 
a wiſh to ſee any more of that city, 
its cuſtoms, manners, or inhaþj« 
tants. My delign was to go on 
directly to Vienna, and I had ac- 
tually got a few leagues on my 
way thither when I altered my 


mind, and ordered my poſtillions 


to turn their horſes heads towards 
Switzerland, for I ſhould have 
been ſorty to have. been ſo near 
that famous country, and not have 
ſeen at leaſt ſome part of it ; yet 
it was neither the extraordinary 
plants or natural curioſities of the 
mountains, nor yet the ſingulari- 


ties of the manners and ſimplicity 


of the inhabitants which awaken. 


ed my curioſity, but having oy x 


read La Nouvelle Helo of Rouſ 
ſeau, I was fo enraptured with the 
praiſes he ſo liberally beſtows on 


the ſuperior excellence of their | 


roots, creams, and fruits, that I 
determined to go and partake of 
them myſelf, and judge of their: 
gardens and dairies from my own 


experience; and like a man of 


taſte, viſit the Thirteen Cantons 
to eat milk and fruit in perfeCtiog, 


FT travelled along the banks of 


the Rhine, famons in hiſtory both 
on account of the, many battles 


which have been there loſt and 


won, and celebrated alfo for the 


beauty of the country thro? which 
it flows: I had before had a view 
of its majeſtic wavgs, having tra- 


verſed its borders in my way to 
Mayence. I ſoon attained Swit- 
zerland ; but a very terrible road, 
interſperſed with the moſt fright. 
ful rocks imagination can conceive, 
made me repent having taken a 


journey into this ſayage country, 


where, amidſt uncultivated moun- 
tains, a Coloſſal people ſtill remain 
in ignorance 1 luxury of 
polite life, ſtrangers tothe elegance 
of theatrical diverſions, the plea» 
ſures of playing for more than they 
can looſe with good humour, and 
even the agreeable diffipalion of 
ruining themſelves for a pretty 
woman, what could a man of my 
faſhion find to entertain or amuſe 
him amidſt a ſociety of unpoliſhed 
barbarians ? e 

I had, however, the courage to 
purſue my reſolution, and conti- 
nue my way as far as Bale, where 
I arrived in a very Ill humour with 
both poſton and roads; and to 
complete my chagrin, met with an 
adventure at an Jun there, which 
occaſioned me to curſe the me- 


mory of the deceaſed Jean Jaques. 


very ſincerely: the appearance of 


Bale was ſq, very contemptible in 
termined to quit it 


itſelf, that 
directly, and return back to the 
road to Vienna, without deigning 


io aſk a ſingle queſtion reſpecting 


the inhabitants, or even getting 


out of my chaiſe, as there could 
not be any thing worthy the cu- ; "ave = 
'-a couple of louis for them,” E 
then loſt all patience, and began 


rioſity of a gentleman in a place 
ſo wholly inſignificant z' but on 
ſtopping to change. horſes, I or- 
dered a couple of new laid e 

which the landlord brought himſelf, 
and with the parity of a judge 
expatiated on * the excellent paſ- 
ture of the Thirteen Camons, the 
ſweetneſs of the milk which the 


cattle afforded, the goodneſs of 


the poultry in this part of the 
world, and above all, the delicious 
eggs which they produced, allow- 


* 


* 
. 


raved with pa 


Tos 


Hiſtory of Lord Warton, 


<a 
ed by al Who ever taſted them to 
de ſo remarkably fine, that be was, 
(for his own part) perfectly con- 
vinced that people in the molt diſ. 
tant nations of the earth would 
never eat any other, if theſe could 
be conveyed.to them.“ Wearied 


demanded * what 


with this voaſenſe, 1 impatiently = 


was to pay for 


enough in all conſcience, (retorne 

he) only a crown of fix livres.” 
Aftoniſhed at the enormity of this 
demand, I loudly remonſtrated 


the two I had eaten?“ On 


with him for his extravagant im» 


poſition ; inſtead of abating his 


charge, he replied with the ſame 


avity, and with features per- 
ectly unmoved by all the injurious 
epithets I ſo loudly beſtowed on 
him, “ That ſince I did not know 
when I was well treated, he would 
not have leſs than twelve francs 
for them.“ I now betame ſo ex- 
ceedingly angry, that I perfectly 


* 


ced him to- inſiſt on a lous d'or for 


his two eggs. I ſee plainly, my 
a nr 


friend; 1) that you are in 


jeſt, but as I am a perſon of con- 
ſequence. I ſhall not ſubmit to be 
trifled with, neither am I at pre- 
ſent in ſuch good humour as to 


miſtake abſurdity for wit.“ 4 Sir 
2 . the provoking raſca] 


ſpeak ſeriouſly z the eggs are 


eaten, and I will have no leſs than 


to call him thief and  ſroundrel 


with great vociferation ; he, on 


his fide, continued to double his 


demands, till he brought them to 
the immenſe ſum of ſeventeen louis 
for them.“ I was once more going 
to reply to this diabolical inkee per, 
when my ſervant haſtily entering 
the room to learn the cauſe of this 
diſturbance, clapped his hand upon 
my mouth, © What are you doing, 


242 


| on, but that, ſo far 
from having the leaſt effect, indu. 


1 
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(bid he) my lord? if yww 
rate thus much longefF 
A | 
I paid no other attention to this 
advice, than being exceſſively of- 
fended at the inſolence, as I 
thought it, of the perfon who gave 
it me, but who, it ſeems, under- 
ſtood the cultoms of Switzerland 
much better than his maſter, and 
I reſolved inſtantly to go to a ma» 
giſtrate, and lay a formal com- 
plaint before him of the innkeep : 
er's behaviour, fully convinced he 
would be very ſeverely puniſhed 
for the impoſition he attempted to 
make on a ſtranger ; indeed, I 
ſhould haye contented myſelf with 
laughing at bis demand, have 
| thrown him the reaſunable price 
for ſo flight a repaſt, and as I had 
my piſtols in the chaiſe, could eaſi- 
ly. have obliged my poſtillions to 
Irive'on, but 1 had unfortunately 
been prevailed on to alight, and 
from the inſtant this diſpute aroſe, 


three ſtable boys ſtood with ſpits. 


and pitcheforks to prevent my en- 

trance into my carriage till the 
matter was ſettled to their maſter's 
ſatisfaction. *Enraged: ſtil more 
by this uſage, I inſiſted on going 
to the houſe of a magiſtrate im- 
mediately, to which my landlord 
had the aſſurance to follow me 
with all poſſible effrontery, and 
ſeemingly not in the leaſt aſhamed 
% 9 2 
The magiſtrate received us in 


an hall on the ground floor, dark 


in itſelf, and very dirty in appear- 
once, and his own dreſs beſpoke 
him juſt returned from the labo- 
rious culture of his farm; I briefly 


informed him of the cauſe of my 
found it utterly im 


complaint, 4 What have you (ſaid 
he to my landlord) 9 in de. 
fence of your conduct to this 
ſtranger ?'”” „ I do not aim at 
making the leaſt excuſe, (return 
eq he) as I cannot conceive he has 


of Lord Wa Fs 


of my e 
& Well, (ſaid this upright judge} 


been ill-treated; I only demand 
of him twenty louis, as the price 
s which he has eaten 


are you content with that ſum 
if ſo, I condemn. this gentleman 
either to pay it you now, or re» 
main in priſon till he has ſatisfied 
3 «I am ſorry (continued 
e, addrefling himſelf to me} to 
be obliged to pronounce this ſen. 
tence againſt you, but it is your 
own faule 1 you ſhould have made 

an agreement with this man for 
the value of his eggs before you 
had eaten them z for it being wile- 
ly ordained by the laws of this ve- 
nerable Republic of the Thirteen 
Cantons, that each citizen ſhall be 
abſolute maſter of himſelf,” and all 
which be poſſes; he has, there» 
fore, an undoubted right to ſet a 
value on his own property, accord- 
ing to his own eſtimation of its 
Worth; and as the Swiſs in gene- 
ral pique themſelyes on their pro- 
bity and honeſty, which is part of 
their national character, it is dos» 
ing them ſu manifeſt an injury to 
ſuſpect them of ier that, 
far from ſuffering ſuch an imputa · 
tion to leflen their 'dgſhand, they 
ever in revenge for the1nſult, aug- 
ment the price in proportion to 
the haughtineſs of the behaviour 
of the purchaſer, by which means 
they are completely revenged ou 
thoſe who wrong them by ſuch 2 
ſuſpicion, as the? are obliged to 
take the goods at the rate they 
chooſe” to diſpoſe of them, hows 
ever dear they may think it 3 give, 
therefore, this honeſt man the 
twenty louis, if you do not mean 
to paſs your days in priſon.” I 
| ble at the 
concluſion of this fine ſpeech; to 
bope for any redrels, I therefore 
counted twenty louis on the table, 
(the deareſt price ever paid for a 
couple of eggs) and moſt ſincerely 


* 


\ 


giving the juſtice, landlord, and 
every inhabitant of the' Thirteen 
Cantons to the Devil, I got haitily 
into my chaiſe, and turned my 
horſes heads back again towards 
Vienna My curioſity ſufficiently 


abated, by the ſpecimen I had re- 
ceived of the peculiar excellence of 
their poultry, without the leaſt de- 


fire to as. the ſuperioty of 
their fruits and cteams, the ſuppo- 
ſed flavour of which tempted me 


into ſuch an abominable country, 


the bare, recollection of which will 
at any time give me the vapours, 


much ſooner than one of our No- 


vember Engliſh fogs. 


| Thoſe rude rocks and high 


mountains which had appeared to 


me ſo very . aſcend in 


Fiftry of . er 


under ſtanding, and that 
great encouragement is given by 
them to the polite arts and ſciences. 
Munich is well built, but ſo ill 
fortified that it muſt ever fall a 
ſacrifice to every belligerent power 


that beſieges it; and there is not 


a coquette in all France that has 
been oſtener taken, retaken, and 
abandoned by turns than this eity: 
it is the capital of Bavaria, and 
the reſidence of an elector : the 
electoral palace is of conſiderable 
extent z and I was fo ſtruck with 
the beauty and regularity of its 


out ward appearanee, that, in (pite - 
of the hatred I have ever poſlefſed 


of the dull method of going to 


my way to Switzerland, ſeemed ,view magnificent apartments and 


i... 
"i 
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both the ladies and gentlemen | r co 
were perfectly well dreſſed, and ed of /þirit and acid juices—ſugar 
from this proof of their taſte and and water—the ſpirit volatile and 


no longer a toil to climb, or dan» fine piQures, yet I fancied this e- 
gerous to deſcend, when they diſize worth ſeeing, and determi- 


were to facilitate my eſcape from ned to give myſelf the trouble of 
Shag deteſtable country. I entered walking over it The elector who 


unich in the middle of the night, built it was doubtleſs a man of in · 
and as the theatre had been ſhut trigue, as there are a great nume 
ſome hours, I was conſequently ber of galleries built in arches, 
obliged to defer any obſervations which terminate in the houſes of 


on this place till the next day : I private perſons, whom by this 


ſlept in an exceeding good bed, did means he can viſit incognito as 
not wake till noon, and then took often as he pleaſes ; and it is not 
a wall into the town, and after= very improbable to ſuppoſe ſuch 
wards waited with the utmoſt ime ſecrecy was. to be obſerved. more 


patience for the hour that the co* on the account of female than male 


medy was to begin. A company friends and favourites. 
of French Mare were at that +4. ol 8 
time at Munich; they played To be continued. 
comic opera's four times in the i 
week, and on the other two nights, | N 
ſome old faſhioned tragedies, which WEE ad 037 
no one eyer attended to but the Oh 


common people, I was ſo fortu, 1 THE 70 
nate a8 to haye it opera night when © 
I was there, which gave me a BOWL OF PUNCH, 


kind of foretaſte of the elegant | 
pleaſures of Paris j the company By Dr, Johnſton, _.. 

were ſo numerous I could ſcarce | nw 77 OE 
get a ſeat, though I went early: Pr a profound philo- 
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opber—is a liquor compound- 
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fiery, is the proper emblem of vi- 
vacity and wit— the acidit) öf the 


lemon will very _ figure pun- 


gency of raillery, and acrimony of 
cenſure: Sugar is the natural re- 
pre ſentative of luſcious adulatiou 
and gentle complaiſance—and— 
water is the proper hieroglyphic 
_ eaſy prattle—innocent and taſtes 
= Sb 5 | 

Spirit alone is tov powerful for 
uſe—it will produce ' madneſs ra- 
ther than merriment, and inſtead 
of quenching thirſt will inflame 
the blood—thus wit, too copiouſly 
poured out, agitates the hearer 


with emotions rather violent than 


pleaſing. Every one ſhrinks from 


the force of its oppreſſion, intran- 


ced and overpowered—all are a- 
ſtoniſhed - but nobody is pleaſed. 
Phe acid juiges give this genial 
liquor all its power of ſtimulatin 
the palate.—Converſation would 
become dull and vapid, if negli - 
gence were not ſometimes rouſed, 


dy due ſeverity of reprehenſion. 


E hut acids unmixed, will diſtort 


the face, and torture the palate— - 


he that has no other qualities than 
penetration and aſperity—whoſe 
conſtant employment is detection 
and cenſure— Who looks only to 
find faults, and ſpeaks only to pu- 
ni them will ſoon be dreaded, 
- hated, and avoided, | 


Sugar is generally pleaſing, but 


it cannot long be eaten by itſelf — 
thus—meeknelſs and courteſy will 
always recommend the firſt ad- 
dreſs, but ſoon pall and nauſiate, 
unleſs they are affociated with 
more ſprightly qualities.—Szygar. 


tempers the taſte of other ſub. 
great, philoſopher and orator of 


{tances—ſoftneſs of behaviour mi- 
rigates the roughnels of contradice 


tion, and allays the bitterneſs of 


unwelcome truth. | _ 
Mater is the univerſal vehicle, 
by which are conveyed the parti. 
cles neceſſary to ſuſtenance and 
growth, by which thirſt is quench- 


The Bowl of Punch. 


and all the knowledge conveye 


that the proſpect of advantage is 


ed, and all the wants of life and 
nature are ſupplied thus all the 
buſineſs of life is tranſacted by art. 
leſs and eaſy talk, neither ſublimed 
by fancy, nor diſcoloured by affec · 
tation, without either the harſh. 
neſs of ſatire, or the luſciouſneſs 
of flattery.— By this limpid vein of 
language, curioſity is gratified, 
which one man is required to im- 
part for the ſafety or convenience 
of another. 3 
Water is the only ingredient of 
Punch, with which man is con. 
tent till fancy has framed an arti» 
ficial want—thus while we only 
deſire to have our ignorance in- 
formed, we are moſt delighted | 
with the plainneſt dition—aud— 
it is only in the moments of idle. 
neſs or pride, that we call for the 
gratifications of wit or flattery. 
The Punch of Converſation will 


* 


pleaſe the longeſt by tempering the 


acid of ſatire with the ſugar ci 
vility—by allaying the heat of wir 
with the frigidity of hamble chat — 
and, as that Punch can be drank in 
the greateſt. quantity which has 
the largeſt proportion of mater 
ſo that Companion will be ... 


welcome, whoſe fall flows out 


with inoffenſive copiouſneſs, and 
unenvled infipidity. A 


0 
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NE can never ſofficiently ad- 135 
mire the liberal ſpirit of the 


ome, who, in his fine treatiſe on 
friendſhip, has exploded the idea, 


the foundation of this virtuous 
union, and afferted, that it owes. 
its origin to a conviction of mutual 
excellence in morals and diſpoſition, 


% 


r 
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This general opinion appears 
ſtill .. and more amiable 
when it is contraſted with the pre · 
ce pts and the practices of later 
ages, and particularly of the pre · 
ſent. It is now one of the firſt ad- 
monitions given to a young man, 
who is entering on the career of 
life, that he muſt at all events 


make connections, And inſtead 


of informing him that he is to be 


directed in his choice of them by 


the appearance of moral and men- 
tal excellence, according to the 
ſublime ideas of the noble Roman, 
his ſagacious monitors ſuggeſt to 
him, that he is to be ſolely guided 
by the proſpect of his intereſt and 
advancement in the road of ambi- 


tion, Let a poor man of approv- 


ed character, learning and genius, 


and a rich man of faſhion, With no 


protenſions to either, be introdu- 
ced to a ſenſible and prudent young 
man of the world who has been 
thus inſtructed ; and, while the 
rich man is viewed with ſubmiſſion, 
complacence, and-treated with al- 
moſt idolatrous attention, the poor 


man ſtands by unnoticed, and pro- 


bably deſpiſed. On the flight ac. 
quaintance of a firſt intr jon, 
the youtli who is deeply verſed in 
worldly wiſdom, will not fail to 
call at the rich man's houſe, and 
leave a card with moſt reſpe ful 
compliments; he would not come 
into the neighbourhood without 


paying that reſpect, on any ac- 
count whatever; he is not half ſo 


ſerupulous about going to church, 


and paying his court to his Maker ; 


but at the very time while he is 
bowing at the threſhold of the 
rich man, the philoſopher ſhall paſs 
by, and, becauſe he poſſeſſes only 
a competeney without ſuperfluity, 


and without influence, he ſhall not 


be honoured with the common ci - 
vility of a ſalutation. For it is a 
maxim with theſe men, that as it 
is an honour to know and be known 
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to perſons of ſortune and title, ſo 


it is a diſgrace to acknowledge an” 
acquaintance with thoſe who have 


nothing to recommend them but 


| honour, ſpirit, learning,and virtue. 


The formation of connections is 
conſidered as ſo important, that it 
becomes in effect, the prineipal ob- 
jet in education. The boy, 
whoſe parents are profeſſed people 
of the world, would not, on any 
account, fail to place him at a 


ſchool to which the ſons of the no- 
dility are often ſent, though they 


are ready to confeſs, that little 


learning and great profligacy are 


the uſual acquiſitions in it. If the 
boy has grown intimate with the 
ſon of a Duke, a Lord, or a Ba- 
ronet, his parents are better plea. 


ſed with him, than if he had learn» 


ed by heart all Horace, Virgil, 


and Homer. There is no ſubmiſ- 


ſion ſo mean, and no attention ſo 
ſervile, but he is ready to pay 
them with alacrity, in accompliſh» 


ing the important object of forms 
ing connections. The mind is rene 


dered by theſe means, low and ab- 
ject; and though the boy may af. 
terwards riſe to the. honour of be- 
ing a nobleman's chaplain, or his 
travelling companian, yet he will 


retain, through life, the ſentiments. 
and ſpirit of his Lordſhip's ſootman 


or valet-de chambre. 8 1 
A man, unacquainted with the 


world, might ſuppoſe, that the 


readieſt road to preferment, in 


ſeveral of the profeſſions, is to ac 


quire the knowledge and accom- 
pliſhments which are neceſſary to 
a ſkilful practice of them. Bur 


this is really not the caſe, - The 


ſureſt and moſt compendious me- 
thod pointed out by the wiſe men 


of this world is to form connec. 


tions. Accordingly we obſerve 
many perſons in the profeMons, 


who aim at diſtinction and ad- 
vancement, by no means confining 
themſelves to their libraries ; but 


% 
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ſtudying the graces of dreſs and 


_ * addreſs, and the arts of ſimetation 


and diſſimulation. We ſee them 
frequenting all public places, give 
ing and receiving invitations to 


_ dinners and ſuppers, and evidently 


ſpending ſo much time in diffipa- 
tion, as to Jeave ſcarcely an hour 
in a day for reading and ſtudy. 
We will ſuppoſe a young man 
entering on the profeſſion of a 


Phyſician, The time before he is 


of age is, perhaps, devoted to 
hearing faſhionable lectures, and 
to reading a few ſuperficial books ; 
ſuch as tend to acquaint him with 
the common and obvious modes of 
practice. But he no ſooner ſteps 
into the world than both books 
and lectures are laid aſide. Seve- 
ral years, indeed, muſt elaple be- 


fore he takes his doctor's degree. 


But this time is not ſpent in ſtudy 
only, by him who knows how to 
play cards, as it is called, -and to 
ſecure ſucceſs in life. No; he 
has learned a wiſer leſſon, and is 
well aſſured, that the moſt fami- 


| liar acquaintance with Galen and 


Hippocrates, will not advance him 
half ſo well as connections. Con. 
neQions are, therefore, the' firſt 
and the laſt ſtudy of the day. If 


he has been fortunate enough to 


procure an introduction to a few 
titled perſons,' and to preſcribe, 
with ſucceſs, in the caſe of ſome 
Ducheſs Dowager's pricked finger, 
his fortune is made; ke cannot 
fail being recommended to more 
connections in the ſaine fafhionable 
line, He himſelf will become fas 
ſhion will wiſh to be ill, or pretend 
to be ill, that they may have the 
credit of calling doctor ſuch an one 
4% our phyſician,” Connections will 
now be made, and money accu» 


mulated with ſuch rapidity, that 


the doctor will become a greater 


man than his employers, and ven - 


ture to dictate to Lords and Dukes 
in politics, as well as in a purge. 


In the fubordinare branches of 
the healing art, and indeed in moſt 


"of the walks of life, much more 


dependance is placed on connec» 
tions than on merit; much more 
attention paid to acquiring connec. 
tions than in acquiring merit; and 
to deſerve connections is by no 


means thought the ſecureſt method 
of obtaining them. Deceit, ex- 


ternal ſhow, and pompous pres 
tences, are deemed infallible no- 


ſtrums for making connections; 


but, alas! can any lucrative advan- 
tage, reſulting from connections, 


repay à rational creature for ſa- 


crificng truth and liberty? Theſe 


connections are dignitied by the 
Shade of 


name of friendſhips, 
Cicero, what indignation muſt thod 
feel at ſuch preſumption! | ' © 
In divinity too, I am ſorry to 
obſerve, that 'many more have 


riſen to eccleſiaſtical emolument 
and dignity by ſtudying, through» . 


out their lives, to make connec» 
tions, than by ſuperior piety or by 
theological attainments. It is la. 
mentable to behold "thoſe whoſe 


minds ought to poſſeſs peculiar. 


elevation, bowing and cringing, 
wü abject ſervility, to the vilett 
peer of the realm, who happens 
to have influence at court, or to be 
the patron of a living. The lord 
ſhall be'a profeſſed ſcoffer at all 
religion, and an avowed enemy 


to Chriſtianity in particular, and 


yet ſhall have a tribe of elergy- 


men at his levee, who cannot help 
admiring his wit and underſtands 


ing. Preferment, indeed, ſeems 


to be the only object among many 


of thoſe, who are ſet apart to 


teach the world that the riches of 


divine grace, are the trueſt riches, 
and the diſtinction of ſuperior yirs 
tue the moſt enviable digaity. 
Horace has ſaid, that to have 
pleaſed the great is not the loweſt 
praiſe ; many of the modern in» 


ſtructors of mankind ſeem to con- | 


kt. tet. of 


ly hunting 
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ſider it as the higheſt ; and in pro- 
portion as they are fervil- to their 
patron, they are infelent to their 
curate, Wen 

It is a maxim with many, foun- 
ded, as they pretend, on real ob- 
ſer vation, that mitres, ſtalls, and 
pluralities, are not attainable by 
any ſuch qualities as are acquired 
in the ſtudy. You muit form con- 
nections. In order to form con- 
nectioid, you muſt recummend 
yourſelf to various company by 
the graces z you mult puſllels ver- 
ſatility of mind; you mult frequent 
aſſemolies, gaming tables, water- 
ing places: your conſcience mutt 
be as eaſy as your manners; you 
mult take care not to ſpend too 
much time in reading Greek, or 
any thing elſe but the Court Ca» 
lendar 3 and you canzhardly fail of 
valuable connections and valuable 
preferment, as thouſands can teſti- 
ty by actual experience. 


ut though numbers may give - 


confidence, ſurely thoſe whoſe 
wholeemplo ment conſiſts in mean · 
r preferment under 
the garb of ſanctity and religion, 
are meſt contemptidle characters, 


Indeed their diſpoſitions are uſu- 


ally as narrow, ſelfiſh, and ſlaviſh, 
as their purſuits are ſordid, and 
tiabeconiing the dignity of a ſa- 


cred profeſſion, Ariſe, Cicero; 


for my ideas return with plezſure 
to thee ; ariſe, behold a pompous 
3 in a large peruke and 
olemn canonicals, cringing to a 
debauched, unbelieving, and biſhops 


making Lord, and pretending all 


the while that he is cultivating 


friendſflip in all its purity ! 


But would you forbid a young 
man the formation of connections, 
by which ſo many have availed 
themſelves, and riſen to real and 
deſerved grandeur? By no means; 


1 would only reach him to pre- 
ſerve a juſt reverence tot himſelf, 


and to deſpffe all riches? nd all ho- 
Vor. III. 


contentment, and liberty, 
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nours which muſt be purchaſed at 
the expence of truth, virtue, and 


a manly ſpirit. 1 would, like 
others, adviſe every. young man 


(and it is chiefly to the young that 
1 preſume to ſuggeſt admonitions) 
to form connections, or rather 
friendſhips ; but to be guided in 


his choice of them by perſonal 


meri:, and approved character. 


I do not ſay, for it would be un- 


natural and unwiſe, that he ſhould 
neglect intereſt, or deſpiſe advance- 
ment, when it can be procured 
conſiſtently with the ſpirit and in- 
tegrity of an honeſt and delicate 
mind, If preferment comes un- 
looked for, and unſought by ſer- 


vile compliance, it is an honour as 


well as an advantage, and is doubly 
welcome. But if I muſt ſacrifice 


my reaſon and my conſcience, my 


honour and my freedom, in form- 


ing connections, and purſuing pre- 


ferment, I relinquiſh the chace, 
and eagerly retire to comperency, 


5 


An Accouni of the Life and Ii rite 


ings of Dr. John Jebb., 


TMR. John Jebb was the ſon of 


Dr. John Jebb, Dean of Ca» 
ſhell, by a ſiſter of the late General 
Ganſell, and was fit ſt couſin to Sir 


Richard Jebb, at preſent one of 


the phyſicians extraordinary to his 
Mzjeſty, He was born about the 
year 1755 in Ireland, as it is ſup- 
poſed, in which kingdom it is like- 
wiſe imagined he received the 


firſt rudiments of his education. 


At a proper age he was ſent to 


Trinity College, Dublin, where he 


conti, ued two years, after which 
he came ro England, and wat plas» 
ced at Peter-Houſe, Cambridpe 3 
a college in which his uncle Dr. 
Samuel Jebb, a very learned none 
juiivg phyſician, and editor of 
=. 
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Fryar Bacon's celebrated ow 
Majus had been educated, Here 


he continued feveral years with 


conſiderable reputation, and took 
the degrees of Batchelor and Maſ- 


ter of Arts, He was alſo choſena 


Fellow of that Society z and after 
having taken orders was preſent - 
ed to the Rectory of Homersfield 
and Vicarage of Flixton, in the 
_ dioceſe of Norwich. On the 21ſt 
of November, 1763, he began to 
deliver a courſe of theological lec- 
_ tures, which for ſome time were 


well attended and generally appro- 


ved. | | 
In the year 1770, he publiſhed 


„A Short Account of Theological 
Lectures now reading at Cam- 


bridge. To which is added, a 
new Harmony of the Goſpel, 4to.”? 
This work deſerves much com- 


mendatioa. In the courſe. of it 


'the author lamented that his en- 
deavours to call the attention of 
youth to the ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
rures, had in ſome inſtances been 
treated in a manner far different 
from what might be expected from 
men born to the enjoy ment of civil 
and religious liberty. That confi- 
dence, however, he obſerved, with 
which the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tion and the approbation of many 
worthy and learned perſons had 
inſpired him, enabled him for a 
time to perſevere, regardleſs of 
the clamours of his adverſaries, 
Bur when he was informed that a 
charge of the · moſt invidious nature 
was ſolemnly urged in a manner 
which was likely to do him great 
diſſervice, he was no longer able 
to refrain from attempting a vine 
dication of himſelf from thofe ca- 


lumnies with which the untem- 


pered zeal of ſome otherwiſe well 
diſpoſed brethren had aſperſed his 
. 

The circumſtances here alluded 
to are too recent, perſonal, and 
unimportant to merit a detail; we 
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ſhall thereſore proceed to obſerve, 
that on December 28, 1772, lic 
preached before the Univerſity of 
Cambridge a ſermon, which in the 
ſucceeding year he publiſhed, ua- 
der the title of The Excellenc 
of the Spirit of Benevolence, 8yo.'' 
dedicated to the ingenious youth 
who had honoured with their at- 
tendance the Theological Lectures, 
then lately inſtituted at Cambridge. 
He had a ſhort time before pub- 
liſhed “ A Letter to Sir William 
Meredith, upon the Subject of 
Subſcription to the Liturgy, and 
Thirty - nine Articles of the Church 
of.England, 820.77 4 
His publications by this time had 
ſhewn that he was not very firm 
attached to the orthodox ſyſtem, 
and contributed, it may be pre- 
ſumed, to that oppoſition which he 
afterwards met with in ſome plans 
of reformation at Cambridge. He 
had obſeryed at Dublin the im- 
portance of annual publie exami- 
nations of thoſe who received aca» 


demical honours at that Univer- 
ſny, and therefore wiſhed to in- 
troduce the ſame regulations into 
the diſcipline of Cambridge. He 
accordingly publiſhed in 1773, 


Remarks on the preſent mode 
of Education in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. To which is added, 
a Propotal for its Improvement, 
8vo.” and made ſeveral attempts 
to have his propoſals admitted. 


Theſe, however, were all rejec - 


ted, and he in the ſame year pub- 
liſied “ A Continuation of the 
Narrative of Academical Proceed- 
ings, relative to the Propoſal for 
the Eſtabliſhment of Annual Exa- 


minations in the Univerſity of 


Cambridge z with Obſervations 
upon the conduct of the Committee 
appointed by Grace of the Senate 
on the Fth of July, 1773, 8vo.“ 
In the ſubſequbut year be publiſh- 


ed © A Propoſal tur the Eſtabliſſi- 


men of Public Examinations in the 


- 


Uniyerſity of Cambridge, with oc» 
caſional-Remarks, 3yo.”* Thou 
ſtill unſucceſsful he perſevered : 
and ſo late as 1796, - publiſhed 
« An Addreſs to the Members 
of the Senate of Cambridge, 8 ro.“ 
preparatory to another effort, 
which in the end met with the 
ſame fate as the former. 

His doubts of the propriety of 
continuing in the communion of a 
church which held doctrines as he 
conceived repngnant to ſcripture, 
at ogy determined him to quit 
it, and relinquiſh the preferments 
he held. Accordingly in Septem- 
ber, 1775, he wrote the follew ing 
letter to the Biſhop of Norwich, 
preparatory, to his reſignation, 
which Fully deſcribing the ſtate of 
his mind, we ſhall inſert at large. 

% My Lord, 

think it proper to give you 
this previous information, that I 
propoſe to reſign the Rectory of 
Homersfield and Vicarage of Flix- 
ton into your Lordſhip's hands 
upon the th or 30th of the pre · 
ſent month, ' = 

« As the motives which induce 
me to embrace this reſolution — 
poſſibly be miſconſtrued, it will 
not, I truſt be thought imperti- 


nent if I ſtate them to your Lord: 


ſni 0 ö ; ; 

G In the firſt place I think it 
neceſſary. to affure your Lordſhip, 
that although I eſteemed it to be 
my duty ib take an active part in 
the late Petition of the Clergy, 
the -priaciples maintained in that 
juſt remonſtrance do not, in my 
apprehenſion appear to lay me 
under any obligation to relinquiſh 
my preſent ſtation. 


6 The author of the Confefi1nal, 


my Lord, had convinced me of the 
unlawtulneſs and inexpediency of 
requiring a ſubſcription to ſyſte- 


matic articles of faith and doQrine, 
from the teachers of the goſpel in 
2 Proteſtant church, 


* 


% My own obſcrvation in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge further 
tended to ſatisfy me with reſpect 
to the impropriety of ſuch -a re- 


quiſition : and the viſible neglect 


of the ſtudy of the ſcriptures in 
this age and country, ſeemed in a' 
great meaſure to be derived from 
that reſtraint of the exerciſe of 
private jadgment, which is the un- 
avoidable conſequence of this une- 
difying impoſition. = 

ic With theſe convictions it was 
impoſſible for me to decline en- 
7 ing with thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
riends of religious liberty, who 
aſſociated for the purpoſe of ſoli- 
citing for themſelves and their 
brethren of the church of Eng- 
land, an exemption from the obli- 
gation of declaring or ſubſcribing 
their aſſent to any formulary doc- 
trine which ſhould be propoſed as 
explanatory of the Word of God. 

«« It appeared to me to be a 
ſufficient reaſon for ſuch applica 
tion, that the doctrines coutained 
in the 39 Articles being the dedue- 
tions of frail and fallible men, and 
expreſſed in unſeriptural terms, 
were eflentially differenced, i 
point of authority, from thoſe holy 
{criptures, to which we have pro- 
fefſed an abſolute and unreferved 
ſubmiffion as the only rule of re: 


that the requiſition of | afſent to, 
them was eventually ſubverſive of 
the right of private judgment ; a 


right on which every Proteſtant 
church Was founded, and the ex. 


erciſe of which our own elch in 
particular, in one of her terms of 
ordination, not anly allows us, but 
enjoins. Be ; 17 2 
It alſo appeared evident to me, 


the 39 Articles expreſs the genu - 


ligious faith and practice: —aud 


that the enquiry, whether or not 


ine ſenſe of ſcriprure, was a one 


tion of a very different nature 

that to which the petitioners invis 

ted the attention of their brethren z 
„ 8 


=_ 
that perſons of the moſt oppo- 
ſite opinions, with reſpect to the 


_ doctrine of the Articles, migln 


unite in a declaration, that every 
attempt to effect an uniformity of 
fentiment concerning the ſenſe of 
ſcripture, by other means than the 
force of argument and rational 


conviction, was utterly unwarran- 


table, and bore too ſtriking a re- 
ſemblance to that ſpirit of intole- 
rance, which forms the diſtinguiſn- 
ing character of Antichriſtian 
Rome; aud, laſtly, that many 
members of our church might be 
truly ſenlivle of the inexpediency 
of requiring. this. ſubſcription, — 
might addreſs a competent tribu - 


nal with a view of effecting an 


abolition of the practice, and yet 
continue to hold and to accept pre- 
ferment, without violating the dic- 
ates of conſcience, and with great 
advantage to the Chriſtian cauſe. 


„% My objections, my Lord, to 


the accepting and the holding of 
preſerment in the church of Eng- 
and, bear no relation to the cauſe 
of the petitioning Clergy:—the 
reaſons which influenced me in the 
forming of the reſolution now com- 
municated to your Lordlhip, are en- 
„ 7 oc; 
% After the moſt ſerious and 
diſpaſſionate enquiry, I am per- 
| Juaded, my Lord, from the cone 
current teſtimony of reaſon aud 
revelation, that the SUPREME 
Cavss of all things is, not merely 
in Eſſence, but alſo in Perſon One, 
% By the force of the ſame 
evidence I am convinced, that this 
Almighty Power is the only pro- 
per ** of religion 
4 


ne Liturgy of the N of 


England is obviouſly founded upon 
the idea, that in the divine na- 
ture is a Tgintity of Perſons, ro 
each of which every ſpecies of re- 
þgious adoration is addreffed, as 

well as ſuch powers aſcribed as 
are the incommunicable attributes 
GE. *- „ 
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Under my perſuaſion: of the 
erronevuſneſs of this doctrine, 1 
cannot auy longer with ſatisfaction 
to myſelf officiate in the eſtabliſhed 
ſervice ; and as I certainly can 
have no claim to the emoluments 
of my profeſſion, unleſs 1 am wil- 
ling to perform the duties of it, I 
therefore reſign my preferment, . 
„But, my Lord, although I find 
myſelf under an obligation to re · 
linquiſh my preſent ſtation in the 
church of England, 1 do not re- 
nounce the profeſſion of a Chriſ- 
tian, On the contrary, penetya- 
ted by the cleareſt con victions of 


the high importance and divine 


authority of the Goſpel, I will lie 
bour to promote the advancemeut 
of ſcriptural knowledge with in · 
creaſing zeal; and will ever be 
ready to unite with heart and 
hand, in any juſt and legal at- 
tempt to remove that burden of 


Subſcription to Human Formulae 


ries, Which 1 eſteem one of the 
molt powerful obſtructions to its 
progre ſs. 1 am, Ke.. | J. J 


After writing this letter he re. 
ſigned his livings, and in 1375 
publiſhed #4 A ſhort State of. the 
Reaſons for a late Reſignation. To 
which are added, Occaſional Od- 
ſervations, and a Letter to the 
Right Rev. the Biſhop of Norwich, 
8vo.” In the courſe of this pam- | 
phler he obſerves, “ While 1 held 
preferment, it certainly was my 
duty to. officiate in the ſervice of 
the church. But, con(cious that 
my ſentiments were diametrically 


oppoſed to her doctrines, reſpect. 


ing the object of devotion, the 
reading of theſe addreſſes was at · 
tended with very great diſquiet. 


I therefore embraced that mea - 


ſure which alone ſeemed to pro- 
miſe me tranquility, I am happy 
in finding it has anſwered my ex» 
pectation. Having reſigned my 
preferment, and with it haying 
diveſted myſelf of the characte 
of a Miniſter of the Church of 


period had thoughts of 


ſed by 


Eagland, * 


ye : . recovered tha 
ſerenſty bad 


» to Which J 


"23 \ 


| buy Jong a. Ark oger. d 


has: {ep ration from. the 
chk he joined. * er 
with the Rev. Mr. L 15 5 
immediately. betook.. him r 10 
the ſlady of Phyſic. He at A 


* 
the Law for his 

with that view entered biralelf f of 
one of the Invs of Court. After 
ſome time, he determined to de- 
vote himſelf to the medical line ; 
and in purſuance of this reſolution, 


_ took the degree of 2 
Wel js he pt 


7 and engage 
of. 
He alſo became an bee . mem 


ber of the Conſtitutions) Society, 
and from time FA 


gave to the 
| pieces diſper · 
GY = © 1732 he 
ir. Robert 


Public N 


bücde «A 
ere Hep d. in the ſame 
years ““ Select © $ of the Diſor, 
der commonly..called the aralyſis 
of the lower Ektremities, yo. 
In 1784, he publiſhed “ Lette *. 


' addreſſed to the Volunteer 
Ireland, on the Subject of a 
li amentary Reform, 8 vo. In ibis 


rformance he-lamented the de- 
eQion' of Mr Fox from the public 


cauſe, and expoſtulated with him 
very energetically, on his union 


with.a party inimical to America 


to Ireland=to the real intereſts 


of Britain—to the ſacred cauſe, of 
civil, and religious liberty to the 
human ſpecies,, Such was the 


Doctor's ſtrong language. He 


adds, that when he eonſidered his 
exertions in the cauſe of freedom, 


' he ſeemed to think the dark tranſ- 


act ioo an illuſion. % Alas l“ he 


_ cries, * it was my lot to lament 


over him, — while others ſurroun· 
ded him wih congratulations.” 
. 'The coalition between Mr Fox 


and Lord North, Dr Jebb always 
| NY as injurious to the in» 


4. ai of Dr, Jahn. Jb. 


* T 


- $37 
tereſts of his country. and theres 
fore. never could reconcile, himſelf 


to it, or to „ One | 


this ungatural union. 
fare declined all intercovcſe — 
his late frieud, and ever a 
profeſſed. himſelf adverſe. to 
meaſures. About this period I 
Jedb's be health began to be unſ⸗ 
tled, and Pp hoge 
derable. time, -he died, an the 2 
of March, 1786, at his bouſe. in 
Parlijament-ſtreet. _ On * ein 
he was interred at the Bury ing 
Ground in Bunhill-Fields ; 
corple og. attended by the Duk 
of Richmond, and a Committee 


the Conſtitutional ante ether | 
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with & numerons train 

many of, whom. 2 
The follo 

Jebb is ſaid 10 


. 7 celebrated Pat WM 
Humanity 
em of eke, — 
art, à ſource alw 


ted, thoygh canſtantly 1 in 


every channel, where nature, in 
diſtreſs called for the comfort of 


vice, the affiltance of a, friend, 
1 F 


calls, even from a fellow- creature 


in rags, found the Doctor as anxie 
ous and 

man. would be to ſolicit a title, and 
to accowpliſh ſuch, bend, ſmile, 
D embrace the arm of a 


Mee The humanity of the Man of 


Roſa, whilſt it is recorded, 
not only the character of the Indi ·- 


vidual, but enriches the name of a 


The . amiable. qualities 


1 


by the Doctor as a ſacred patris 
mony which he diſtributed among 


his fellow - creatures : and. as a 
faithſul guardian of naiure 1 


when he could not remove di 

treſs, he conſoled the ſulferer.z and 
olſten when his purſe __ unable 
to annikilate poverty, fill bis bes 


p10 heme 


as attentive, as the vais 


N 
? 
* 
* 

'Þ 
1 

. 

1 


man were inherited 


; 
N 
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! 
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go rice. ; 37 leſſen 

the Ming of it. Though Dr. Jebb 

had * munhert Po 

of LO oi” Bf wh e ſpirit of a lion 
manifeſted" his political con 


At he was ela b diſinter» 

ef, he was conftantly firm in 
the fupport | of Nery meaſure 
Which could add ſupport to liberty, 
or ſtrength to à conſtitution to 
Which he was a ſincere friend z 
and if from zeil to cheriſh what- 
ever carried happineſs to the pub- 
lic, with a contempt of every per 
ſonal advantage, made the illuſtris 
ptis etiaraCter 
Doctor has irrefutable claims to 


that of an Engliſh Patriot. His 


ExPa! bird ſon} would not be con» 


0 2 „ and he therefore 
ed the gown, and from a con- 


ertence, he changed his profeſſion 

rom —_ 9 be publicly 
ve ; and though they m 

A No others, 2 night vt 
guided him in the choice he made. 
As a ' political man, the Doctor 
never courted any Miniſter what- 
ever, nor would he ever accept a 


favour to leſſen his free · agency, 


To eſtabliſh a more equal repre- 
ſentation was one of the moſt 
leading objects of his heart ; and 
he endravoured in the newfpa- 
pers to communicate every infor- 

mation N. which he could inſtruct 
the people, that by the nature of 
the conſtitution, the rights of elec · 


tion ought not to be barteredby the 


yenal, or op reſſed by tho families 
of power. © His next favourite ob- 
e& was the eſtabliſhing a law, in 
TFonforwity to the boaſted notion 
of Engliſh freedom, to prevent a 

_ ereditor from claiming the liberty 


erſon of a ſelſow- creature 


nd 
for life, if bis fortune ſhould be dy 


chance, or even indiſcretion, un- 


able to pay his debts, He was fund 


of a Roman, the 


narrow pedantic rules 


tous regard to truth, which 
"IM "wif covered by the light of exe 


| te babe of de v Ja 


of of app his p fn the fers 
11 did not 
| bluſh to own, that he often wrote 
in the public papers, which he * 
ſpected as the centinels of lib 
e In his political friendſhip 


was mild, firm, and 3 
though not convivial. He was at- 


tached particularly to Dr. North · 
cote, Mr Williams, and Mr Lofft ; 
be once had a great partiality for 
Mr Fox, but never could be 

vailed on to forgive the-Coali on, 


which he conſidered as a confede “? 
racy of intereſt ; and if juſtiſiabies 


in one, it might be fo * Shes. 
oerl and the people be ne 
7 1 - s of 5 | 
dence. A heart fo trul kr” evoted 


— of the object 


to accompliſh the 
merit, an 


excellent meaſures Fiel cou 
not but be continua 


cations preyed on h 
the exertions he nde to promote 


the good of his country, wore out 


his conftitytion, and deprived mans 


kind of a friend and ornament.” His 


attention to the happineſs of 3 
made him negle& his own intere 


at leaſt in a worldly ſenſe ; To 
the ſime good God who gave him 
ſuch diſintereſted virtues, has the 
power to reward them in a more 


exalted ſtation, to which they can» 


not fail ro lead him, and where a- | 
lone ſo good and valuable a citizen : 


can receive Juſtice. 

\ Trx HISTORY OF | 
MISS SIDNEY. | 
Continued from page 204. 


TJOTHING occurred to me 
daily but a ſeries of vexation 


either from Mrs Sidney or Me 


ſo NJ to e. both 
good men rewarded, as well as 


ſtabbed to the | 
ſoul by ſeeing the — of the 


medalſion Such - 17 mortifie 


E. ; K A ww m / ͤ kk; ©  *' 
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wWretch ve. 9 


rence to 
the 1 * he A ents fac 


vourite of bers, I wei up to my 


En | as. ſoon as poſſible, 


that I might not give her the leaſt 
auſe for her nd behaviour to 
e, and took a book with an in- 


tention to divert my mind from 


what ſo much engaged it. I had 
not ſat long before Fanny entered 
the room adjoining, humming a 
minuet, From thence: I judged 
the was in ber cuſtomary gaiety of 


temper, as I was the reverſe, I 


wiſhed be might not know where 1 


Was. As the door that commu» 


nicated between the two rooms ſp A. 
then believed 23 not 


was ſhut, I thought ſhe re- 
tire without entering my drefling- 


toom. I ſat as ſtill as poſlible, a ape 


plying myſelf ro my book, whi 


the diverted herſelf at hier 


chord. In a few minutes I heard 
ir Pembroke come into the room 
where my ſiſter ſat j a converſation 
5 which * deprived me 
ſeuſ⸗ Wan . 8 
2 himſelf to Fanny, ſai 
** ok my dear Miſs, * Nill 
determined to deny mo a 2 iy NI 


on which my ha 


Indeed,“ {aid the, * 1 Then e 
thought of it ſince y you mentioned 
it lait.“ % Iam” 8 he with 
a deep ſigh, © the moſt unfortunate 
laly give me leave 
to implore your papa's conſent to 
our union ; that is. all I requeſt,” 
4 But, ſaid my ſiſter, “ what will 
Hariot think T I am certain ſhe 
believes you are attached to her.“ 

« She cannot, replied the perfi- 
dious Pembroke, ie think ſo ; for 
whatever I might ſay to her, was 
merely the 
Upon my un aq 


I never - -explained myſelf in a 

rious manner to eg She will be 
horfidly miſtaken if ſhe imagines 
it N for her to 0 make a con- 


ſuch like, r 
night, and 9 fo ill for a 
fortnight, as to be con 
effect Lp gallaatry. 
1 dear Wa Hi 
P39 


Well, 2 {Ca ZE SR 
pauſe, «Iam 1 

grant your requel 
privately. fem; Ii 


miſed, and they loon after $ 75 


2 | 
as ready to faint 2 ur- 
prize and horror. I may 

be cenſured for the Neſting. | 
manner in which 1 Fe his 


treachery. But remember my 
pineſs depeuded 1 High i he 
I have ever — 12 Pro- 


for any one to de , abch 
deceit 3 and my weak heat hid ro- 


garded Pembroke as a par of DER 


perfection. How miſerably I; 
miſtaken, this converſ. will 
ew. I was happy I had. fo =— 


tunately.eſcaped his perfidy ; hL 


was greatly ſhocked to 


a diſcoyery in one ie, I bad a 


fincere 2 for. As to Fanny, 
I was well acquainted with her dif» - . 
poſition, which was ſuch as ſcaree gt 
ever admitted A ſerious camenms i 
plation z yet 1 found a thouſand 
excuſes in her . 12 which cou 

not in the rembteit degree be ap» & 
plied to Pembroke, 1255 well 

acquainted with his j inſinuating 
manners: why, might. they not 
have the ſame, effect upon her, as. 
upon me ? and I had never con- 
feſſed to her my attachment for 
him. 1 was Ne with 


ellectious the whole 


ta my 
room. 
at ah my di 4 Miſs 
E 


Pembroke received a letter — 
her mama, informing bat her, pa 
was, „eee 1 A Lehe 


320 Hiſtory of Miſs Sidney, 
to ſee her and her brother ; and been for the paltr} differencg#in 
they accordingly' went. our fortunes, ' I informed my 
Fanny never mentioned a word fiſter I had received a letter from 
to me concerning Pembroke, and 1 Miſs Pegpbroke. She inquired 
maintained the ſame degree of re- after the family in general, but did 
ſerve ; but I was ſtill perplexed not mention Mr William Pem- 
with Mr Stanley's addreſſes, and broke in particular. e 
received repeated hints fro:n my 
papa and Mrs Sidney; that they houſe, and was continually teaſing 
expected 1 would iti a very ſhort me to fix a day for the celebration 
time give bim my hand. Pem- of our nuptials, This I put off ſo 
troke's perfily made me ſupport long, that Mr Stanley applied to 
the thoughts in a manner 1 never my papa, who was extremely diſ- 
expected. But I was very far pleaſed, and naming a day himſelf, 
from being reconciled, for I was inſiſted that I ſhonld acquieſce, I 
certain whenever it might be, it was neceffitated to comply, though 
would gire me great uneaſineſs. it wWevery waydiſagreead'eto me. 
In a month's time I received a YetI bore my diſtrefs with a reſo- 
letter from Miſs Pembroke ac- Jution that hid it from any one's 
qu ing me her papa was charm- obſervation. As there was no poſ- 
ingly recovered, that her brother's fibility to avoid giving my hand to 


health was on the decline, and on Mr Stanley, the marriage was con» 
that account he had ſet out for cluded at the time appointed, con - 


Bath, where he intended to ſtay a cluded with a man whom it was 
month, and then join her at our not poſſible for me to eſteem, much 
"houſe, ſhe having got her papa and leſs love: But as what was paſt 
mama's conſent to return and to could not be recalled, I ſtrove to 
ſpend the winter with us in town, ſubmit myſelf to my fate with re- 
as they generally reſided in the ſignation, and to endeavour to ob- 
- country,  - _ tain his good opinion, by acting in 
As Mr Pembroke had pretended ſuch a manner as ſhould entitle me 
an affection for me till the day I to it. As for my tiſtet, ſhe ap- 
was taken ill, I thought poſſibly, > peared perfectly pleaſed when the 
to keep up the deceit, he might ceremony was actually performed, 
have written to me ; ſo inquired I ſuppoſe ſhe feared leſt any thing 
of my ſervant, who replied there ſhould interfere to wo re” 

was a letter directed for my filler, In about a week after ſhe did 


which ſhe had given her. I was not appear one _— when the 
1 


inflantly aſſured it came from Pem- breakfaſt was ready. Mrs Sidney 
broke. I was on the point of diſs deſired me to ſtep up to haſten her. 
tovering his treachery to her, but I went, but to my great ſurprize 
then 1 conſidered, by what ſhe ſaid ſhe was neither in her dreſſing- 
to him ſhe believed he had pro- room, nor bed-chamber. I imme- 
feſſed an attachment to me, Had diatèly went down and informed 
ſhe been the generous girl I once my papa, Fanny was not to be 
thought her, ſhe would have open- found, The houſe was raiſed ; no 
ed her heart to me concerning it, intelligence could be gained of her. 
and. not have encc-.raged a man But it was foon found her woman 
in fo clandeſtine a inanver, a than had accompanied her, My papa 
who I am certain had not the then concluded fhe had eloped 
-flighteſt regard for her; nor would with ſome gentleman, but could 


he have thought cf her, had it not not tell on whom ro fix his fulpt- | 


Mr Stanley ſtill remained at cur 


TE 
Ar re „ 


| cerning it, and ſervants were 


1 


Th 
” 


trating, mentioned M roke, 
My papa wrote to his fatheg con- 


patched all the different roads it 
was thought they would take. M7 


papa was doubly aggravated by m 


ſiſter's diſobedience, having, as 


then found, received propoſals of 


marriage from a neighbouring gen · 
tleman greatly to her ad Vantage. 


This he had acquainted her Wich 


the day before her elopement, and 
it might ly have been the 


cauſe of it. So violent was my 
5 


anger towards my lifter, that 
more. In this temper he Was 
greatly encouraged by Mrs Sidney, 
who always took every opportu- 
nity to deffroy his affection for his 
children. I was extremely ſorry 
for Fanny's imprudence, and great. 
ly feared the would one time or 
other repent it, never could 
perfuade myſelf ſuch flagrant dif. 


5 


obedience would be attended with” 
happiness, „„ 
Our ſervants returned without a 


ſyllable of intelligence. Soon after 
Miſs Penibroke arrived, and in- 
formed us, her papa had been at 
Bath, and found his ſort had not 


. viſited that place, This confirmed 


our ſuſpicions, and we expected 
they would write to my papa to 
beg his forgiveneſs, All we could 
do was to Wait for a letter I wrote 


to my brother, informing; him of and purpoſed ſtaying till they res 
e ceived . | my pape 


wy marriage, and my liſter*selope» 
ment, deſiring he would once more 
viſit us. He n came 
N ſtaying till we had 
heard ſome tidings of Fadny, In 


the mean time our family weat to” 


the town-houſe. Mr Stanley pur- 
chaſed an elegant houſe like wiſe in 
Pall.Maſl. But my fituarion was 


truly uncomfortable :  Tnfeed, it 


would have been inſupporradle, 


had, it not been for the amiable 


Miſs Pembroke's company. Mr 


Vor, III. 


e proteſted he would ne ven ſeder 


4 4 
Ex” + 


Stanley's temper was natufdlly* 
pros 4 Ales degees.” 1 

ate of reatfon, he was ſurly and 
muroſe ; in a ſtate of inebriation, 


he was ubpardonabl 1 : 
ſs, ks made me” 
to be from 


indeed to that excel 
_ it an happit fo | 
ome ; you may. think this.gave me 
xceſlive diſquiet.. I durſt hot res · 
lon with Mr Stanley; bis temper” 


E 
o 1 regarded my diſtreſs. z Ins 
pable f. A en.-e- * 


d 
4 


amendment. „„ 
We had for ſome. weeks given 
up all hopes of Fanny but uns 


a » 1 4 , . 


evening when we were at my 
pa, a ſeryant brought inge letter, 


My Papa opened ix 3 it game from 
my. fitter, now "Mrs Pembroke; 
She Implored his forgiveneſs ii; 
moſt affectionate manner, adcipg, 

ſhe waited moſt; impatientiy o 


throw terſelf at his feer;/and reſtify 


him. He appeared'; moved, . 
we took the -opportunicy to p 


in her behalf, Mr Stanley tog f 


his rough way intereſted himlelf i. 
her favour, Mrs Sidney was by 
no ng pleaſed with our inter” 
ceſſion, ſaying, if the was in Mr 
Sidney s place, a letter ſhould nor 
ſo ealily reconcile her, We pid 


* 


no attention to her unkind infing.”" 


ations, and at length prevailed an 
my papa to Write ſuch an anſwer 


as Fanny wiſhed, It way accord- 


ingly ſent where they then were, 


forgiveneſs. | | 2 


They arrived in A 
„mall, and mes 


time aſter at Pa 


with an r eption — ; 


my Papa, and a civil one from 


firſt, opportunity to-bewail-her{v 
kindne is to me 3 but 1 \repeate 


aſſured her of my intire fargive · 


ne ſs. As to Pembroke, he behaved 


7 


with uncommon effrontery, never 


ſhewing the * ſign of cunſciouſ. 
; 82 


Sidney. My ſiſter tookethe” 
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neſs for his ungenerous behaviour. point of fortune,, having left me 


This convinced me his heart was 


—_—_ 

Mr and Mrs Pembroke bein 
informed zof their ſon's arrival, 
came to town and a . 
eiliation enſued They ſoon left 
us, taking their fon and his wife 


into the country to ſpend a few 
months with them; but I was ſo 


happy as to obtain permiſſion for 
Miſs Pembroke to continue with 
me till we left town. - 
My life was conſtantly the ſame 
uncomfortable one, as I have al. 
ready deſcribed, Even Mrs Sid 
ney appeared to pity me, for the 
one day affured me, had ſhe known 
how diſagreeable my ſituation would 
tave been, ſhe would have %ufed 
her utmoſt endea vours to have pre · 
vented the marriage: and indeed 1 


certainly deſerved her pity, for in 


the eight months I had been mar- 
tied to Mr Stanley, I had never 
enjoyed one happy hour, I bad 
now a double are of his ill-hu- 


mour to bear, for a viſtble decline 


In his health greatly increaſed his 
unkind diſpolition. Though he 
was ſenſible of the daily decay in 
his conſtitution, yet ſo attached 
was he to his fayourite vice, that 


ne could not be perſuaded to re- 


frain from it. He continued to 
grow worſe and worſe, till there 
were not the ſmalleſt hopes of; his 
recovery, A very ſhort time be- 
fore his diſſolution, he begged my 


pardon in the tendereſt manner for 


tte uneaſineſs he had occaſioned 
me, aſſuring me, if he had a deſire 


to live, it was to make me amends. 


This © generous acknowledgment 


moved me exceedingly; and be- 


” 


Heve me, although during his life- 
Time his behaviour had greatly af. 


flited, yet by his death I felt my- 


ſelf affected with the ſincereſt con 


& ' 5 


cern. 


Mr Stanley had by his generoſity. 
rendered my ſituation ſplendid in 


his intire property (except a few 
legacies) which TH Mimenſe. 1 
wrote to my ſiſter, acqyainting her 
with Mr Stanley's death. I foon 
received an anſwer, condoling with 
me on that account, &c. &. 

On the approach of the ſummer 
Miſs Pembroke received a letter 
from her mama, informing her chat 
Mr Pembroke had purchaſed a 


villa in B—ſhire, and that be and 


his wife had left them to reſide 
there. She like wiſe deſired to fee 
her daughter, and gave me a'Kind 
ing ion to accompany her, wii 
Mepted off e 


y brother now returned to 
Ireland. His departure was haf 
tened by his aeGion for a youn 
lady there, the daughter of Sir Wit: 
liam Fitzgerald. e . 
my Papa $' conſent to their union, 
527 ided Sir 1 was perfect - 
y agreeable tit. be 
I met with the kindeſt reception 
imapinable from Mr and Mrs 
Pembroke ; and during my flay 
with them, which was till the fol- 
lowing winter, I received g letter 
from my brother, informing me, 
that having obtained Sir William's 
conſent, their union was concluded, 


I read this confirmation of Frede 


ric's happineſs with pleaſure, as he 
had ever behaved in the kindeſt 
manner poſſible to me. 


Dui ing my teſldence at Pembroke 


working, drawing, or books, b 
turns amuſed me, and in theſe. 
found far greater pleaſure, than in 
all the faſhionable amuſements of 
the town, © 1 
About this time Miſs Pembroke 
gave her hand to Sir Charles Pom- 


Halt I led a very retired life; 0 


fret. He had for ſome time ad- 


dreſſed her, and he alone deſerved 


her. - Her difpoſition being one of 


the moſt excellent I' have ever 
known, it may be naturally 'con- 


cluded ſhe makes an excellent wife; 


/ 


ww. as ay as thy 1 e 


2 o 4a = -* 


me. 2 


and Sir Charles makes as excellent 
an huſband, Fages my own ob · 
ſervation I may Meclare they are as 
happy a couple as any within 1 
circle of my acquaintance, I wi 

I could add, my ſiſter enjoys half 
their felicity, While I was at 
Pembroke Hall I wrote to her, As 


ſhe had a deſire to ſee me, ſhe, ac- 


companied only by her fon, came, 
a lovely bay about fix months old. 
I was greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
alteration in her temper and op” 
tenance. She had naturally a diſ- 
poſition of the gayeſt turn, but had 
at that time ſuch an air of thought - 


ſulneſs as greatly concerned may 
inquired the cauſe, and ſhe 2 
inn me, it was her huſband's 
behaviour which almoſt diſtrated 
her. © I certainly,” ſaid ſhe, C can» 
not ſay Mr Pembroke ever uſed 
me ill: far from it z he always be- 
haves with civility to me, but it is 
accompanied with, ſuch an iudif. 
ference as cuts mo the heart. I 
am too well acquainted it is cauſed 
by an attachment to another, an at» 
tachment which 1 fear nothing 
will alter. I comforted bef 5 
much as poſſible z but the repeated. 
when ſhe tool her farewel,of me, 
to ſet out for her own reſidence, 
that ſhe believed hi indifference 


is inflicted on her as a puniſhment 
for her ungegerous, behaviour, to 


hen the winter approached 
Lady Pomfret begged me to accom- 
pany her and Sir Charles to town, 
and I conſented. Soon after we 
were in town, I went with Lady 
Pomſret to buy ſome muſlin. On 


our return, Sir Charles introduced 


to us Sir Henry Cavendiſh, an in- 
timate of his, but a ſtranger to her 
Ladyſhip and me, His perſon was 
particularly. plealing and majeſtic z 
and a native god 9 which 
appeared in his countenance, gave 
an animation to every feature. As 
he ſpent the winter in town, his 


* 
* 
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viſits were ſo frequent, to Sir 
Charles's, that ſcarce a diy paſſed 
but I him. He very Toon be- 
haved ſo affiduoyſly to me, tha 4 
was aſſured it cnuld not eſcape 0 
2 obſervatibn of Lad 
omfret. It was ſo, for ſhe on: 
day rallied me on the ſubject; but 
I n it as mere fancy in- 
deed I durſt not be too ſure of jt's 
reality. As I had been fo egre- 
toyſly deceived by Mr Pembroke, 
was determined to act with the 
utmoſttircumſpedtion. __,, 
The matter went on thus near 
half a year; when Sir Charles and 
his Lady were engaged to dinner, 
I was to haye been of the party, 
but through 2 vielent cold 1 de 
clined it. in the evening Sit 
Henry Cipsodim came as uſua 
not knowing the family were has. 
After converſing ſome time upon 
indifferent ſubſects, he inſenſibly 
brought it to a moſt intereſting one; 
He declared his affedtion for me, 
and implored mine in return, 
felt my heart declarein 1 ant 
He certainly merited the ſigcergres 
gard I had for him, for he was g 
nerous, amiable, and obliging 3 àf 
I returned ſuch an anſwer as mig! 
not totally deſtroy his hopes. Lad 
Pomfret very ſoon, diſcovered by 
Sir Henry's redoubled aſſiiluftiks 
that he had explained himie!f to 


me. She mentioned her ſuſpicibng 


to, me: I confeſſed. it, tut deelas 


red my fears of his ſincerity, 1 


cannot believe,” ſaid her Lady 


ceit.; but leave it to me, aod I will 


ſvon inform myſelfwhether iorereſt” 


Ls [2 


to put the deſign Inexecution,, 1 


influences . motives of 995 4 
accepted 0 . and in 1 


was to confine N my 5 
ſing · room all the dent day, Sir 
Henry came as uſual the following 


day. I waited very impatiently 
for his departure, that Lady Pony 
fret might rei of her [trata» 
i A A * 9 3 3 1 a 


* 
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e e, 
Sir Henry is capable of fac ge 
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zem. When Sir enry went, ber 
Ladyſhip came 25 and the frſt 


Words ſhe ſpo « In 

Harriot, th am ſenſible your 
rfectious are valuable, | 85 Sir 

Fea is truly deſerving o you.” 
ek « Fray my dear Louiſa, 


fop 
ipform me of the p eit 2 2 
will,” faid ſhe, mY lien Sir Henry 
was announced, I received bim 
with an air of ſorrow . A, the 


compliments had paſſed At + ; 


\ aſked him if he had hear 
Mr H— was a bapkrupt. He an- 
. no " that he was very 
ſorry 1 . 0 doubly ſo, res 
24 15 as, Mrs Stanley 8 intire 
roperty is yeſted. in his bands; 
Les the news has aſſecteg her ſo 
Extremely, that the 1g_guite indil> 
| 6% have, mad,“ ſaid 21 
as " L to hope 
de Fee on 
ke Wy 181 hand,” If have * 
ppineſa to obtain that bleffin 
ice inz ſelf my fortune is ſue 2 
prevent her from eyer fec]- 
ing the loſs of bers. Now, con» 
tinned Lady Pochftet, can you he · 
te a moment, my dear Harri 
ro beſtow your hand on ſuch a 
man as that!?“ Aden how 
much pleaſure his behaviour gave 
me, and waited im tiently for the 
engt he nex 
ing Sir Henry came mi earlier 
than uſual, on account of my indil. 
poſition, * After copdoling with 
me on my ſuppoſed mixforigoe, be 
e me to make him happy l. 
warmelt and tendereſt manner. 
Charmed with his diſintereſted be- 
Haviour, I L His joy is 


at to be expreſſed. Aſter a long 
_ converſa I for: bim that 
my ſyppoſed was Aa 9 
*T have it, ff 2 in my power 8 


Nill to rev af. A your merit! ; parden 


me for having ever ſuſpeKed your 
generoſity. . 
madam, « replied Sir Henry, ce and 
is it really ſo?” « It 8 5 indeed, 


pop. . . 


fle ver fail of ariſin 


You ſurprize me, 


ee of Mit Bing 


,“ aid 1. oe Well,“ continued 
e amiable Sir Henry with 2 


104, kale of inexpreſſible love, % it 


would bave given me a pleafure if 
you bad not undeceived me till 
after the completion of my happi- 

neſs; you would then have been 


I convinced of my lincerity.” «1 


aim Already convinced of it,” faid 1. 


e there needs no farther prof.” 


Sir Henry became very impa- 
tient for me to dig hand. 


Sir Charles and hi Lady were 
continually ſeconding Him, I com- 
plie d, and our marriage was cele- 


5 the morning 1 3 


2 year, three years after 
Stanley's deceaſe. I forgot to men- 
955 that my papa was informed of 
Sir Henry $ 2dr eſſes to me, and 
both he and Mrs Sidney aſſured 


ine they greatly approved of them, 
4 and they were both at e 


This Was an addition to my 4 cn 
ber” and bis lady 


825 7 he 1 a” moſt arhiable 
charming dy; and I 
fo fortunate at to be admitted 
the number 5 ber intimates, 
; f Potrifret whoſe” friendfhi 
for me T hope nothing will - alter, 
a great admirer of her, My fe 
kei is, if pbfſible, augmented by 
becomin the mother of a charming 
boy, who Rands ſmiling on me 
while I write, Thus blefled with 
one who is the fondeſt and mo 


alfecklonate of huſbands, apd 
@ "of fathers, * 


ay J have 

+ had a moment s uneaſineſt 
turing the three years I have been 

united bs 'my dear Sir Henry, ex- 
besen an uneaſineſs which can 
in my boſom, 
wh en I refle@ on Fanny's ſituation. 


ices at m refent ha i. 
— 5 reſo yp pp 


or We keep vp "a conſtant 


Ferres pondence 570 kr ; as Pem. 


ole 7 will not permit her to viſſt 
the metropolis, it is all we can 


for I cannot poſlibly think of have ' 


ed me. with their 


1 «a P— Mw - is 


own 


ventin 


| Ing appearances may be, 
great Diſpoſer of all events will one 


ing the pleaſure to ſee "0 at her 
reſidence. She atulates 
me on having eſcaped her diftreſs, 


as Pembroke remain the ſame as 
Lay to it the n. 


fo that no power e 
world out of it, ether in time or 


from all erernity. - 


ever. 
When ! reflect how nearly I was 


becoming the dupe of that perfi- 
| dious man, it makes me ſhudder, 
and convinces me 1 never can 


ſufficiently acknowledge the 
neſs of Divine Providence in pre · 
it. Although my papa at 


Eat thwarted my in- 
— — 2 encouraging Mr Stan- 


ſey 's — 5 we, yet I owe 
my preſent ha 


to that very 


thing ; for ha wy papa » "a 
to my union with Mr Pembroke, 
though at that time I ſhould have 
conſidered it as a great happineſs, 
ou the ſequel convinces me it would 
ave been the moſt unfortunate 
circumſtance of my life. g 
' From this little narrative, then, 
let every young woman that has 
principle and rfblution enough to 
prefer her duty to her inclination 
reſt aſſured; that however unpleaf. 
yet the 


me or other render her happy, as 

"obedience to our parents is a duty 
that Has ever been ſo * 
a to him. 


MATTER dor ETERNAL. = 
HE niche? philoſophers uni- 


verſally agreed, that nothin 
was; or could be created out o 
nothing: but, whether the world 
was eternal, or made in time, the 
original matter of things was eter- 
nal and ſelf- exiſtent. 
nal matter they diſtinguiſſed from 


ſubſtance endued with properties, 
and conſidered it as a me 


ſtratum, without either form or 
ualities, which is an evident ab- 
fbrdity — and they fup 


* * * #4 , — 
% N % * 1 I 


Another abſurdi 


This origi- 


ſub» or 


-— 

did not conſider that fagpoſing ir 
pom for ſuch primary matter to 
have always exiſted, was im- 
poſſible to = ſtate, or ta 


—— qualities 
create a 


, however, ſi 5 "hat 
God, who was of a j and 
diſtinct underived nature, ereated 
by his power the 2 or 
perties of all things, t he 
could not create the origina mate 
ter that ſuſtained them i by which 
method of reaſoning they blended 
created properties with uncreated 
matter, which is an evident contra- 
diQtion. For it is ſe}evident, that 
whatſoever is abſolurely exiſtent or 
vnorigiaated, muſt be immbrable, 
and remain what it always was, it 
impoſſible to alter it, or cauſe 
it to undergo a any new mode of en- 
iſtence, or to ſuperadd to it any 
properties or qualities ; ſo that an 
unoriginated or primary 
mult be independent of God, and 
not jones to his power or . 
dence. Thus God's creatin | 
rA power of the . 
was abſoſutely excluded i but this 
eonſequenee they did not forſee, 
though it was really intuitive. 
was the ſup- 
two un- originated and ne- 
ary exiſtent beings, of ſuch in- 
1 natures as God and 
matter to exiſt ; the one 


— follows, that all things muſt 
have been ori made or cre» 
ated by God put off nothing; or, 
from non-exif| were made to 
exiſt by his will, 

It is „ indeed, for us, 


haps an erbat being, to 
eee the 2 of ſich crea» 


Greens 


matter 
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exiſtence of ſuch a creative power, lantries and amours. He, in his 
every other ſuppoſition being an youth, attended aPrinceſsof France 


abſoſute abſurdity and contradice into Poland, where he was enter. 


tion. With regard to the produc-” "tained by the Ying her huſband, 
tion of things from non-exiſtence, and married the daughter of one 
it is a neceſſary conſequence to of the Piaſt Princes, However, 
the agency of God, and exertion his lady dying before the heat of 
of his power; and this power his youth was abated, he, after 
and agency neceſſarily belong to her death, returned to his native 

the nature of God; and therefore country, where he continued for 
the very ſuppoſition of a ſupreme, ſome years totally abſorbed in loye 
vn originated, intelligent agent, intrigues, till he having quite con- 

being, or God, whoſe exiſtence is ſumed all his paternal eſtate, bis 


friftly demonſtrable, implies a misfortunes obliged him to ſeek 


creative power. Thus have I en- relief from the eſtate of his de» 
deavoured, by demonſtrable prin- ceaſed wife in Poland. In this 


eCiples of reaſon to prove that the journgy he was robbed before he 


World was originally created of reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a 
God out of nothing, in order to fever when he met withthefollowing 
filence the enemies of Revelation, adventure, which take in his own 
who pretend that the account of words,“ I had (ſays he) been in 


the creation, as given by Moſes, is this condition four days, when the 


.abſurd and ridiculous z whereas, in Counteſs of Venoſki . paſſed, that 


truth, the abſurdity is in their own way. She was informed that a 
Notions, and the boaſted ſtructure ſtranger of good faſhion *. 
me, 


they erected has no other baſis and her charity led her to > 
than the cobweb ſurface of a I remembered her, for I had ſeen 
walking dream, her with my wife, towhom ſhe was 
1 3 nearly related but when I found 
| the knew not me, I thought fit to 


FO * ” 
* * 


SbGatwixt near Relations, bed z and that, if ſhe had the cha- 
| rity to fend me to Warſaw, t 


THERE are ſeveral examples queen would acknowledge it, I have 


in ſtory of tender friendſhips ing the honour to be known to her 
formed betwixt men who knew majeſty, The Counteſs had the 
not of their near relation. Such goodneſs to take compaſſion pn 


accounts give us all the reaſon in me, and ordering me to be put 
the world to believe there is a ſym · into a litter, carried me to War- 
-pathy betwixt ſouls, which cannot ſaw, where I was lodged in her 
be reduced into the prejudice of houſe, till my health ſhould allow 
education, the ſenſe. of duty, or me to wait on the queen. 
any other human motive. My fever increaſed after m 
An inſtance of this ſecret attrac- journgy was over, and l +> Ahh 


tion, implanted by providence in ned to my bed. When the Coun- 


the human ſoul, ſtrongly appears in teſa firſt ſaw, me, ſhe had a young 


the memoirs of a certain French lady with her about eighteen years 


nobleman, - whoſe roving and ro- of age, who was taller and much 
mantic temper, joined to a ſingu - better ſhaped;than the Poliſh wo- 
larly amorous diſpoſition, had led men generally are, She was very 
kim through a vaſt variety of gal- fair, her ſkin exceeding fine, and 


— * 


wikis 4 4 * 
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r cConceal my name. I told her I was, 
The Power of Sympathy. eſpecially a German; that 1 had been rob. 


| ſee me often as 
1 already fek a ſtronger and more 


her air and ſhape inexpreflibly 
beautiful, I was not ſo 
overlook this young beauty, and 1 
felt in my heart ſuch emotions, at 
the firſt view, as made me fear 
that all my mi $ had not 
armed me ſufficiently againſt the 


charms of the fair fex. The ami- 


able creature on her part ſeemed 
affected at my ſickneſs, and ap- 
peared to have ſo much care and 
concern for me, as raiſed in me a 
great inclination and tenderneſs for 
her, She came every day imo 
my chamber to enquire after my 
health, I aſked who ſhe way, and 


was told that the was niece to the 


Count of Venoſki, | 

« verily believe that the con- 
ſtant ſight of this charming maid, 
and the pleaſure I received from 
her careful attendance, contributed 
more to my recovery than all the 
medicines given me by the phy ſi- 
cjans. In ſhort, my fever left 
me, and I had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee the lovely creature overjoyed 
at my recovery. She came to 
grew better, and 


k as to 
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which, when I continued to affirm, 
they ſeemed very much troubled, 


One day I took Hotice, that the 


young lady and gentleman having 
retired to a window, were very 
intent upon "a pibre z and that 
every now and then they caſt their 
eyes upon me, as if they had ſound 
ſome reſemblance between that and 
my features. I could not forbear 
to aſk the meaning of jt, Upon 
which the lady anſwered, that if l 
had been a Frenchman ſhe ſhould 
have imagined I was the perſon for: 
whom the picture was drawn, bes. 
cauſe it ſo exactly reſembled me. 
I deſired to ſee it. But how great 
was my ſurprize, when I ſound 5 
to be the very painting which I ha 
ſ-nt to the queen five years before, 
and which ſhe commanded me to 
et drawn to be given to my chile 
en. After Thad-viewedthepiece, 
I caſt myeyes upon the young lady, 
and then upon the young gentle- 
man 1 thought to be her lover, — 
My heart beat, and J felt. a ſecret 
which filled me with wonder, I 
thought I traced in the two y | 


perſons ſome of my o] features: 


tender affection for her than I” and at that moment I ſaid to myſelf, 


ever bore to any woman in my life, 
when I began to perceive that her 
conſtant care of me was only a 
1 to give her an 2 
of ſeeing a young Pole, whom ! 
took ob ks love. He ſeemed 
to be much about her age, of a 


brown complexion, very tall, but 
finely ſtiaped. Every time ſhe came 


to ſee me, the young gentleman 
came to find her out, and they 


uſually retired to à corner e . 
chamber, where they ſeemed 
cohverſe with great earneſtneſs. 


* 


The aſpect of the youth pleaſed 


me wonderfully, = if I had not 


ſuſpected that he was my rival, I 
ſhould have taken delight in his 
2rſon and friendſhip.  _ 

% They both of them often aſked 


ing, Her tears confir 


* Are not. theſe my children? 
The tears came into my eyes, and 
I was about te. run and embrace 
_ but reſtraining myſelf; I 
aſked whoſe picture it was? The 
maid; perceiving that I could not 
ſpeak without tears, fell a weep- 
d me ia 
my opinion, and falling upon her 
an Ah, my dear child, ſaid 1, 
es, I am your father.” I could 
By no more The youth ſeized 


bh bands at the fame time, and 


kiſſing, bathed them with his tears. 
Throughout my life I never felt 
a joy equal to this ; and it mult be 
acknowledged that Nature inſpires | 
more lively emotions and pleaſing 
renderneſs than the paſſions cao 
poſſibly excite, e 


me if I was in reality a German; i 


„ 
To the Editor of the Burwich lt. \ 


usb on page 217, Anſwered b A. 1. 


From the principles of Hydro. the nearer any veſſel i is to the darm | 


centre it will contain the more. og 0 | 


At the Earth's ſurface 3.13 cubic inches is the content of a 8 6 
fruſtum, whoſe greateſt circle's diameter is 10 yards 


Put x = the height of the fruſtum where the Tub muſt - Nand, Then . 


(per Hawney's Menſuration) x? X 97200 x . 5236 = 2313.13 cubic 


un ; which ſolved gives x =+04545, &c. of an men. r Ye 
| from a known property of the eirele/ 


„ 


miles the diſtance of the veſſel's — ſurface from the rt ver 


— 


7 the Editor of the Berwick nuf. | 
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Written in the Convent of Montſerrat, 
in Spain, September 4. 1785, 


| By T. C. Rickman, 
WIrH ſoldmn ſtep this awful pile I 
Nor with 
But look : wich rev'rence on the ſacred 


bloody fo d r-burning. 
"The b y croſs, and eve 
. : 


at eye around me 


No idle prejudice my ſoul conceives, 
No horrid bigotry my boſom feels ; 
I damn not him, who 'This, or That 


believe 
Or care — 28 what Saint the Good 
| Man kneels. 


Still to the great Jehovah! Lord of Alll 
' In different ways the pious heave the 


Ghz 
Regardleſs 'of the Mode, be hears their 
And arlevin every land the tearful eye. 


The honeſt mind, in every varied clime 
Alike demands the approving finile of 
Heaven 
Sincere repentance does away the crime, 
And mercy te the contrite heart 
: given. : 


Is not the God you worſhip boundle ſs 
love? 
Say then, ye ſects of every land, and 


name, 
How do you dare his dictates difapprove, 
And ever ſeek each other to ae 


Shall You, o boaſt a Saviour for your 
A 1954 ſuffer d, died, and bled 
for * 


still in your actions contradict his creed, 
And al b as devils 


q j 


Hence ye profane of vpatſbever tribe, 


And 3 all the ſyſtems that you 
-Ip wein 412 talk, if you have prieſtly 
And wanting Charity—=in vain you 
. UI. 


a 


1 


What are re you forme—ys che . 


If vehicles to ſerve your God, tis 
well : 
He heeds not what Wy are, if good 
your works; 
or cares l you ang, or 7 beads 
you te 5 
Serve then ſincere, that Power who | 
reigns above z 
O'er alike — boundleſs 


Then E in. will, His promiſes you'll 
prove 3 

For all that pure in beart aun 
ſee their God.” 


4 n 1 


CHARACTER OF INDEPENDENCE. 
To a Friend. 


WHO beſt, my friend, of human kind 
May boaſt the independent mind? 

Let s ſearch amongft the ſons of man, 

And find this Phoenix if we can. | 

Is it the courtier, proud of chains, 

Gilded by baſely purchay'd gains? 

For oft, too oft, the reptile — 

On Virtue's and on Valour's meeds. 

Is't he, whoſe zeal in Freedom's caug, 

Dares take up arms againſt the laws, 

As Intereſt, Envy, may engage, 

Or the blind monſter, Party- rage? 

Is it the wretch who views his ore, 

Yet diſcontented ſighs for more, 


Dragging a length of years in pain 


Twixt fear of Toſs, and hope of gain? 


Is it the imp of Avarice, 


Or his wild heir, the dupe of Dire? 
Surely, not one of theſe, my friend, 
To Independence can pretend 
Hence we infer tis not in courts 

His In ndence man ſupports; _ 

*Tis in life's humbler ſcenes alone, 
That Independence holds her tht one. 
Tis true, that in our humble cot 

We well may bleſs our happy lot, 

Free from Oppreſſionꝰs iron rod, 


Nor rais d nor cruſh'd by power's nodz 


Shelter'd by feet o ty 
Unmix'd is our ſelicit © | 
Well may we ſpurn the courtly train, 
Who meanly hug the ſlaviſn chain: 
Pain tortures pride, care clings to wealth, 
N ours, the mindꝰs beſt health. 
miſer's por midſt opulence,. . 
We rich in RTE 


But is the independent mind 

To us alone, my friend, confin'd? 
And ſhall we then at eaſe reclin'd, 
Thus raſhly cenſure all mankind? 
Condemn the whole of human race, 
Save thoſe within our narrow ſpace ? 
Ah no !—ſe}f praiſe creates diſguſt, 
And general cenſure is unjuſt. 

E'en where the vices moſt. abound, 
True Independence may be found; 
E' vn in a court this Phenix dwells, 
And in the Patriot's boſom ſwells. 
More independent far is he,- 

Who rob'd in high authority, 

With firm integrity of ſoul 

Rejects temptation's poiſon'd bowl; 
Whom not the hypocritic ſmilggs _. 
Nor tongue of fiatt'ry ys 3 
Whoſe honeſt pride diſdains to fear 
The malice he is doom' d to hear; 
Who wrapt in Innocence pure robe, 
Unſtung by guilt's,oppreflive goad, 
Ne'er lets vindictive thoughts ariſe 
From undeſerved calumniesz 

Who pities crimes he ſcorns to ſhare, 
Whoſe courage yields not to deſpair, 


Tho? haply oft compell'd t“ endure, 


Ills human wiſdom cannot cure: 

Safe in his welk-ſteer'd bark he rides, 
Midſt Oppaſition's foaming tides, 

And to his country's good adheres, 
Which next his God he moſt reveres. 


Lives there to whom this praiſe is due? 


Your portrait, ſay*ſt thou, is it true? 
If ſo, we muſt our claim ſubmit. 

We muſt indeed tis drawn from Pitt; 
In him this Phoenix, friend, we find, 


The truly independent mind: 


That praiſe he truly merits moſt, 
Ve- but untempted virtues boaſt. 


- ©: SW & Wo i ON 
A SONG. + 
L 's a Jeſt, if Gay ſays true z 


A Jeſt, and all things ſhew it; | 
He thought ſo once, I thought ſo too, 


But now, like him, I know it. 


Then let's explore itz various ways, 
For that's the proper teſt, Sir; 

See what to blame, and what to praiſe, 
Thus we ſhall find the Jeſt, Sir. | 


To loggerheads when crown?d heads g 
To fight are ſubjects preſs'd, Sir; 

But when they re flain and treaſures low, 

Then war appears a Jeſt, Sir. 


G. MW. 


33 ä Te Jeſt,—Upon the Eclipſe of the Moon. 


From Policy, not Principle, | 
The nations gain ſome reſt, Sir; 
Each find they're. not invincible, 


| -—. $0 Peace is now the Jeſt, Sir. 


The Lords difſentient of t-unite, . 
And fign the long proteſt, Sir; 


Thus _ they pleaſe, and ſome they 


Their Lordſhips love a Jeſt, Sir. 


The Lover charm'd by ſoft looks dies, 


Unleſs in marriage bleſs'd, Sir; 


But ſoon the Wife ſhews by her eyes, 


The Maiden did but Jeſt, Sir. 


The Miſer wakes to count his ſtore, ' 
And oft diſturbs his reſt, Sir, 

He's in the midſt of plenty poor, 
Here riches are a Jeſt, 8 


The Epicure at turtle feaſt, 


Attends with eager zeſt, Sir; 
And to enjoy becomes a beaſt, 
Here man is ſure a Jeſt, Sir. 


When men of worth are worthleſs men, 


To neighbours they're a peſt, Sir, 
They live by all deſpis'd, and when 
They're 44 


Vet ſome there are, exalted few! | 


Who ſhine above the reſt, Sir, 
To merit kind, to honour true, 
Tis theſe enjoy the Jett, Sir. 


Then let us, f. riends, while oe we re, 


Think truth and candour beſt, Sirs ; 


Leſt we ſhould make mankind believe 
That friendſhip too's a Jeſt, Sirs. 


> 


A ſuitable -RefleQion upon the Eclipſe - 


By a Country Smith. 5 


FTE Moon in filver glory ſhone, 


Delightfall to the ſight, - 
When ſuddenly a ſhade begun 
To intercept her light. 


How faſt acroſs her orb it ſpread, 

© How faſt her light withdrew z 

A livid circle ting'd with red, 
Was all appear*d in view. 


„ Whilſt many with unmeaning e., /. 


Gaze on thy works in vain; 
Aſliſt me, Lord, that I may tr 
Inſtruction to obtain. *” 


—_ - 


become a Jeſt, Sir. 5 


> at 


How punctually eclipſes 


Fain would my thankful heart and lips, 
Unite in praiſe to Thee, | 
And meditate on thy Eclipſe _ 
In ſad Gethſemane. 


Thy people's guilt, a heavy load, 


When ſtanding in their room, 


Depriv'd thee of the light of God, 


And fill'd thy ſoul with gloom. 
How ſtupid we who can forget 

Beholding ſuch a ſight, - : 
Thy agonies and bloody ſweat 
In that tremenduous night. 


move, 
Obedient to thy will! 

Thus ſhall thy ſaithfulneſs and love 
Thy promiſes fulfil "a2 


Dark Uke the Moon without the Sun, : 
We mourn thine abſence Lord 3 

For light and comfort we have none, 
But what thy beams en 


But lo the hour draws near apace ! 
. When changes ſhall be o'er! 


hor Saints ſhall ſee thee face to Face, | 


And be cn no more | 


NOT, 


7". 


— 


FoR THE BERWICR MUSEUM. 


How ple ae and FEES 
The proſpe& I behold, 
The eaſt in 2 purple dreſt, 
And trimm'd with flaming gold. 


You ſkies in cleareſt blue, 
Theſe banks in chearing green, 
While divers flow*rs of ev'ry hue, 

Conſpire to raiſe the ſcene. 


For proſpects ſuch as this, 
Who would not fleep forgo, 

Exceſſive ſleep, that bane of bliſs 
To mortals here below. 


From the wild-thyme and furs, ' 
How thick the odours riſe, 


The buſy bee*s begun his buzz, 


The lark is in de | 


The lark from her e throat, | 

The thruſh upon the ſpray 8 
The tuneful tribes of ev ry note, 

Are caroling the day. . 


On Hymen. 


Then ſhould not man ariſe, 


To praiſe the ſov*reign Lord, a 
Who made the earth and ſea and ſkies, 


By his creating word. 


How wonderful his word, 

To that by monarchs us d. 
$0 Canute ſhew'd that mighty N 

Whom paraſites Ga 


7 0 


Jeſus forbade the * 
The wind forbore to blow, 

The king forbade the ſea in r 
But uu cha ſea did flow. i 


| How \ v } the ocean ſeems, 

And ſmooth as poliſh'd glaſs, 4 
Yet in its womb it heaves and teems 

With fiſh of ey? ry claſs, x 


d4 


Upon its cryſtal face, 
The active ſun-b-ams dart, 


And to ſome diſtaut unknown race, 


A lunar light impart. 


Time was when this gay ſcene 
Did not at all appear, 

No hill nor dale, nor flow'ry green, 
No * charm the ear. 


vas all a formleſs wid, 
Eternal nothing?s reign, 


; Till Jefus ſpoke then ſoon, was ſpy'd 


Fair ane $ N * 
The 5 did ang 6 
At ſuch diſplay of power, 


The ſons of Gad did praiſe their king, - 


In the creating hour, N 
But we bave more to ang, 
We have redeeming grace, 
Let's all prepare to meet our 
In his holy place. F 
Spittle-Well, 


Sunday Morning, =; INTEGRITAS, 


July tt, 1787. 1 


5 . 


— 


: | 2 Ip 
4 r N 


: QURE man? D Rk re Sela, 


He blaſts the hopes of human - kind, 
And robs them of their peace 2 , 
A god ! a demon! he exults, 
In what from diſcord, pain reſults, 
Their troubles to increaſe, 
1 


Py 
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That mankind marry we muſt grant ; 
But are they happy? There's the want! 
They laud the fingle life: 
With Hymen's load too much 0 
Deſpiſe the wiſe they once care 
And feel dull care and ſtrife. 


He, demon like, his ſervile yoke 
With pleaſure guilds 3 tis all a joke: 
The garniſh ſoon decays: 
The 3 _ bad doth he combine, 
Th unequal-yoke they break or 
By p wo diffrent ways. 


In ancient as in modern days 
Were cuckolds made, as Ovid fays, 
By his infernal ſcheme : + 
Had Venus been for Mars profery'd, 
Sly Phoebus had not Vulcan ſerv'd 
In telling tales ; twas mean! 
Berwick, ; 


On at a Young Lady feeding her 


Horſe. 


THY hands fair — S—— feed; 
With tend'reſt care you ſtroke the 
ſteed, 

Nay oft its lips you kiſt: 

In ſenſible „twonld ſweeter ſeel 

Than — s lips a grain of meal, 

And than her hand * n. 


Capricious fair! why throw away 

Such envied bliſs on ſenſeleſs clay, 
Whilſt cruel is my meed: 

I but one half that bliſs to know 

This human ſhape would ſtraight foregaz 
And be with joy a ſteed. 

Berwick. CESARIO. 


; 5 5 * ; 
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FOR THE BERWICK MUSEUM. 


Tamen hev, ſerus adulteros . 
Crines pulyere collines. . Hor. 


T EIS is St. cuthbertꝰs Fane, rear'd in 


a time 
When turbu'ence and fierceinteſtine wars 
_ Vex'd England's troubled confines. It 
was here 
O ftranger, that the loſt Egwina, firſt _ 
(Gayly capariſon*d) allur*d the eye 
Of gallant Piercy, andengag'd his heart 
And won his love: They pledg'd their 
mutual ſaith 


In wedlock,, and in ſweet con ugal ties 


Liv'd happieſt of the happy—till an hour 


. 


On a Lady feeding ber. Horſe —4 1 5 


Ill omen! d, from the adjacent moun- 


tains brought 


| 3 Edmund: Skill'd in ev'ry win- 


ning ſnare 
To faſcinate, the breaſt of heedleſs 
| beauty—. 
Egwina fell a victim to his art, 
And wrong'd the noble Piercy —Piercy 


knew, 
And warten by brave reſentment, all 


Dar' d Edmund to the field. They met, 


| they faught 
Like fierceſt lions firiv for a 
Beſide yon brawling rivulet, and a0 


Its lueid ſtream with gore. Egwina ſaw 
She ſaw z and guided pull. abr 
gp os 2 forth to part _ ware 


And deprecae their vengeance. va 


ppy fair! 
The 60 fm pra ſpares nor eg 
And chaſtis's t thy inconſtancy : She fell, 
Cruſh'd by a huſband*s hand 
Soon after drop'd her huſband ; while 
ber lover, 
Flew to the camp to eaſe his wounded 


And 2 dien in _ Thus Ive 


Their e 8 Go relate 
The — leſſon; 


PS... 
And the ſure ills that wait on 
Ye Britiſh fair ! ye ſoother 
Firſt fix your hearts and then 
your hands. 10 
Beaumont _ 
J aly, 1787 


8 


\ 


y love. 
our cares! 
then beſtow 


AwisE 
AN ACROSTIC. 
Humbly inſcribed to the y- 
preſent, ſeldom-acknowledged, often- 
denied lady. By her ladyſhip's moſt 
familiar acquaintance, W. N. 


Mx I eſcape thy wiles and ſnares, 


In which thou caught c my young 
br years, 
See through the magio of thy power, 
That did enchant me ev ry hour, 
And guided by pure reaſon's ray, 
Keep, from each falſe pernicious way, 
Engag'd with duty ev*ry day. | 


Tweedmouth, July, 1 8 , 


Pes changeful 
— purſues, [ 


Te —— 


_ embargo 
| ſtrict, for fear of their carrying 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES.” 


OME letters received yeſterday 
from Holland mention, that 
an entire ſtop is put to the coaſt- 
ing trade of that province—the 
on the ſhipping being ſo 


any article of proviſions, ammuni- 
tion, &c. to any of the refractory 
provinces as the Hollanders call 
them. The Burghers ſearch alſo, 
indiſcriminately, all veſſels, of 
what nation ſoever, before they 
permit them to fail, in order that 


no conveyance 'might take place 
by that means z—and paſſengers 


of every deſcription are examined 
with the moſt, minute exaQneſs, 
nd none permitted to paſs but 
with certificates under the Seal of 
the States of the Province of Hol- 


land only, poſitively diſannulling 
all other authority: whatever, 


without excepting even the States- 
General themſelves. 

Weſel, July 10. On Saturday 
the th inſtant, the General de 
Gaudi received a courier from 
Berlin, who arrived at nine o'clock, 
Immediately two eburiers were 
diſpatched ; M. Lieutenant Van 
'Hamelberg to Paris, and the Cap- 
' tain and Adjutant Inſpector Van 
Eiſtman towards the Hague. Ano- 
ther courier was afterwards ſent 
to Cleves to the Preſident of the 
Government of that city. All the 
colleges were aſſembled there, and 
an order was given to the pea- 
ſants to deliver up horſes and 
perſons to attend them. About 


eleven o'clock all the officers were 


ordered to get ready their camp 


equipage, in order to be ready ta 


march towards this city, 


march, On Sunday the cannot 
of the magazine was carefully ex- 
amined. Diligence is now ' uſed 
in. preparing cartridges, and in 
ſending couriers to all the regi- 
ments of Ham, Bulfield, Herford, 
Minden, and Embden, with orders 
for them to ſer out on their march. 
Two camps are laid out, one at 
Goch, and the other at Emerik ; 
and we are aſſured that there are 
two regiments of cavalry on their 
The 
movements of different kinds mak» 
ing here are per nar as: z in the 

ſpace of twenty-four hours, nine- 
teen couriers have been ſent off 
from hence, and an embargo is 
laid on all the Dutch veſſels which 
happen to be here, in order. to 
make uſe of them for the tranſ» 
porting of the ammunition of war. 
This day an infpeRion was made 
of the magazines of corn, wheat, 
barley, hay, and ſtraw. 
The letters received from the 
Continent' give a more flattering 
account of the Stadtholders affairs, 
than any that have yet been re- 
ceived. The number of his forces 
in Guelderland and Zealand are 
much angmented z and to add to 
their ſtrength, the men who have 
lately joined him are not raw in 
the ' profeſfion ' of arms. In al 
however, it ſeems the Prince it} 
bears his faculties moſt 9 80 
The Dutch bring wr four ſhips 
Indies, is a 


of the line to the 


circumſtance worthy the conſide- 
ration of Adminiſtration ; and is a 
ſtrong reaſon why our fleet ſhould 
be ſtrengthened in that quarter of 


* 


. 
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DOMESTIC IN 
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The e. is a Copy of Lord 


Sydney's Circular Letter to the 
ſeveral High Sheriffs of England, 
incloſing his Majeſty's Procla- 


mation for the Suppreſſion of 


Vice and Immoralitys + 
(Cireular.) 227 
Whitehall, June 23. 1787. 
«SIR, 


& In conſequence of the depre- 


dations which have been commits 


ted in every part of the kingdom, 


and which have of late been car- 
ried to ſuch an extent, as to be 
even a diſgrace to a civilized na- 
tion ; his Majeſty has thought it 
expedient again to iſſue his Royal 
Proclamation, directing the ſtrict 
execution of the laws which have 


been made, and are ftill in force 


againſt the profanation of the 
Lord's day, drunkenneſs, ſwear- 


ing, and curſing, and other diſore 


derly practices. y 


« I tranſmit to you herewith, 


ſix copies: of the ſaid Proclama- 
tion 3 and I am commanded to ſig- 
nify to you his Majeſty's pleaſure, 


that you do take the moſt early 
opportunity of convening the. Ma- 
giſtrates within your county, and 


enjoining them, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, to purſue the moſt effectual 


methods for putting the laws in 


execution, and for encouraging all 
officers and perſons to exert their 
utmoſt diligence in their ſeveral 


ſtatious, for the prevention of ſuch 


dangerous offences. 4-844 In 

The inattention which ſeems 
of late to have been ſhewa in the 
granting of licences to public-houſes 
and other places of entertainment, 
without paying the leaſt regard to 
their ſituation, or even the cha- 
racters of the perſons who under- 


TELLIGENCE. 


take this management, is, amongſt 
others, a matter which requires 
immediate conſideration, not only 
for remedying the evil upon fu. 
ture occaſions, but for diminifhing 
the number of thoſe public-houſes, 
which do not evidently appear to 


be calculated for public utility and 
convenience. þ 


«Iam perſuaded, that I need 


not call upon you for your active 
aſſiſtance in the purſuit of meaſures 
ſo evidently calculated for the 


public good, as you muſt. be con» 


vinced that the exertions of all 


perſons in authority are now be- 

come abſolutely, and if + poſſibly 

neceſſary, even for the preſer va · 

tion of the lives and properties of 

his Majeſty's ſubjecta. "6; 
1 1 am, Sir 9 


ſervant, 2 
: c SYDNEY.” 
The following very curious in- 


ſtance of fertility, may be depen. 


ded upon as a fact. A ſingle grain 
of barley was put into a part of a 


garden, which was previouſly well 
dunged and prepared: it quickly 


ſhot forth a large tuft, compoſed 


of ſeveral ſtalks ; theſe; the gar 
dener ſeparated from the principal 
root, and tranſplanted one by one. 
Each of theſe branches formed, as 


the firſt grain did, a new tuft, 
with ſeveral ſtalks ; each of theſe 
was ſeparated from the main one, 


and tranſplanted as before. Theſe 
plants, thus tranſplanted, produced 


reſpectively new. ſhoots, which be- 
ing multiplied in the manner above 
deſcribed ſueceſſively for fixteen 


or eighteen; months, the one ſingle 


grain was found to produce above 
fifteen thouſand ears of barley. 


Tour moſt obedient humble 
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The raſh proceedings of the 
Dutch patriots muſt, unleſs effec- 
rually oppoſed, end in the differ- 


ent ' provinces becoming fe to ject 
different powers. It is not poſſible 


to ſuppoſe, that foreign potentates 
will — but ow —— 
motives, From England the Stadt- 
holder hath a moſt unqueſtionable 
right to expect ſome Yegree of 
ſupport. France will avail her- 
ſelf of the madneſs of the times in 
Holland, and probably become 
inſtrumental in detaching the pro- 
vinces from each other. They 
will be governed by muy divided. 
But ſuch ſubjugation will inevita- 
bly prove deſtruſtive of that very 
thing, for which the Dutch patri- 
ots profeſs to contend, They op- 
poſe the Stadtholder for the ſake 
of their dear /iberty, and theic op- 
poſition to him, if ſucceſsful, will 
enn way... - .. --- 
The proofs of the liberality of 
this country are ſo multifarious, 


that to adduce them all would 


conſume an age. A recent one, 
however, ſhould be noticed, in 
Juſtice to the generoſity of Eng- 
liſhmen ; There hath been a fire 
at Boſton, in New England. From 
Boſton originated the firſt oppoſi- 


tion to Great Britain ; and during 


the whole of the war with Ame» 
rica, the Boſtonians, ſhewed theme 


| ſelves the molt inveterate enemies 
to this country, The Boſton newſ . 


papers confained more foul ſcurri- 
lity than thoſe of any other pro- 
vince. throughout the continent. 


Notwithſtanding this, the Boſtoni - 
ans are ſufferers by a fire, and a 


ſubſcription is opened in London 
for their relief, This is a glorious 
inſtance of obedience to that au- 
thority which commands us, © If 


„ thine enemy muse, F ary him ; 
ih dyi 


if he thirſt give þ nk.” 
To form Great Britain and the 
United Provinces into ons Repub. 


- 
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lic, was a very favourite project 
of Oliver Cromwell's. 


to the Dutch Ambaſſador is 
tranſlated from the -French of 
Baſnage— Annales des Provences 
Untis : : 


_ « We enjoy the ſame religion, | 


nor can we do any thing more 
agreeable to the Deity, or better 
reſiſt the enemies of our holy re- 


formation, than by uniting our- 


ſelves ſtrictly together. No per · 
ſonal intereſt engages me to pro- 
poſe the union of the two Repub. 
lies; the avowed object of all my 
actions has been the glory of God, 
a. ſufficient teſt of my ſincerity. 
Satisfied with being the inſtru» 
ment of Heaven in performs 
ing a work of ſuch conſequence 
to religion, I deſire no individual 
advantage from it, Let the two 
nations conſtitute one and the 


ſame people. bet them be go- 


verned by one Sovereign Parlia- 


ment, in Which e United Pro- 


vinces ſhall have their Deputies, 
I, in the ſame d with every 


other ſubject, will obey'this auguſt 


tribunal ; I will retain no autho- 


rity but what they ſhall think pro- 


per to delegate to my hands.” We 
have given the above curious fact, 
as it is little known in this country, 


and hardly mentioned by any of 


our hiſtorians. . 1 

The very great ſucceſs of the 
Whale Fiſhery at Greenland and 
Davis's Straits, cannut fail of giv- 
ing every weikwiſher of the ma- 
ritime intereſt of this country the 
moſt heartefelt ſatisfaction; and 
more ſo, when we reflect that this 


trade was but a few years lince 


wholly engroſſed by Holland, and 
is now become the ſecond beſt 
nurſery for ſeamen ; as ſuch there 
is no doubt, but government will 
conſider an object worthy of every 
encouragement,  , 3 | 


* 


— 


The fols - 
lowing ſpeech of his on that ſub» | 
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Faly To | | | 

It affords peculiar ſatisfaRion to 
obſerve the decorum of the Sun» 
day Scholars in the High Meeting 
Houſe, The eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
ſchools is a ſtriking diſplay of that 
benevolence of diſpoſition which 
has ever characterized the inhabi- 


tants of this country; and we hope 


the above ſchool will not be the 
only one in this Town. 


number of children brought up in 
every ſpecies of vice and immo 
rality, and to hear them utter the 
moſt horrible oaths and impreca- 
tions, as ſoon almoſt as they can 
articulate a ſyllable, Great praiſe 
therefore is certainly due to thoſe 
who have promoted this laudable in- 
ſtitution; which we hope, will in a 
great meaſure put a ſtop to thoſe 
leaſt excuſeable of all vices ; and 
would the magiſtrates but exert that 
authority, which, in conſcience 
they ought, and which our Sove- 
reign commands them to exert, it 
is hardly credible what a reform- 
ation in the morals of the riſing 
generation, might in a little time 
de effected. For however divided 
in political ſentiments, or ſeparat. 
ted from each other by diverſity 
of religious opinion, in this impor- 
tant undertaking, wherein the 
glory of God, and the good of 

mankind are ſo intimately con. 

cerned, Parents 
ought to aſſiſt by example and 
prece pt, to ingraft upon the young 
heart a love of truth, and purity 


of actiou, and to recommend the 


ſocial virtues; and to ſhew them 
that vice is the ariverſal bane. 


The ſmall town of Morpeth hath 


already five Sunday-ſchools. How 
worthy of imitation is this ex- 
ample. | ; 


Demeſtic Intelligence. | | 
| The wife of a reputable ſhop» 


It is 
really ſhocking to obſerve the 


and maſters 


keeper at Oatley, in Yorkſhire, l 
few days ago applied a mercuria 
propane to the heads of three 
of 

of deſtroying lice : — when, melan- 


choly to relate, one of the children 


died in the courſe of an hour after 
its application ; the ſecond died 
the next day ; and the third now 
lies without the ſmalleſt hope of its 


Tecovery, Thoſe matrons who 


ſometimes are under the neceſſity 
of having recourſe to mercurial re- 
medies, ſhould be very cautious of 
whom they purchaſe them. | 
A ſlight ſhock of an earthquake 


was ſenſibly felt on the morning 
of the 6th inſt. at Penrith, Threl- 


keld, Keſwick, and ſeveral places 


in the neighbourt ood of the moun- 


tains, | 
Faly 13. Lady Purves of Purves 
Hall, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 8 

April 25. At the Iſland of Ma- 
deira, Dr W. Gourlay, phyſician. 
there, to Miſs Catherine Van 


Cortland, daughter of Major Philip 
Van Cortland of New York, North' 


America. 
July 10, Mr 


maker, to Miſs Wilſon of Peelham. 
DEATHS, 


July 2. Suddenly upon Lame. 
Mr Robert Gillis, 


berton Moor, 
aged 36. 

9. Mrs Kerr, at Akeld, aged 111, 
ſhe retained her mental faculties 
to the laſt, and had a ſweetneſs 


of manners, that gained her the 


eſteem of all who knew her. 
aged "EE 
Mrs Wheelis. 3 R f 
24. Mrs Trotter, Church-Street. 
26. Mrs Knowles, after a lin- 


gering illneſs which ſhe bore with 


great reſignation, 


er children, for the purpoſe 


Paulin, Schools. 
maſter, to Miſs Wood at Fiſhwick, 
18. Mr T. Pearſon, Watch - 


16. At Ford, Miſs Ann Darling, 
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THE HISTORY OF HOLY - ISLAND 


— 2 this people were 
: more happy in their King or 
in this Biſhop, it is difficult to ſay, 
for the King he. did ſo excel in 
piety and prudence, that, as Beda 


4 = 


writes, all the nations and provin- 


ces within Britain were at his de- 


yotion ; and not the leſs his heart 
was never liſted up within him, 


but Nill he ſhewed himſelf courte- 


ous and affable, and of the poor 
moſt compaſſionate. Among ex- 
amples of his liberality towards 
thele, the ſame Beda related, that 
ſitting at table on Eaſter - day, and 
Aidanus by him, when it was told 
that a number of. poor men were 
at the gate expeQing bis alma, he 
commanded to carry the meat that 
was ſet before him unto them, and 
the platter of ſilver wherein it was 
to be broke in pieces, and diſtri- 
buted among them. Aidanus be- 
holding it, took the King by the 
right hand, and kifling it, ſaid, 
« Nunquam marceſcat bæc manus, 


never let this hand conſume or wi- 


ther ; which, as he writeth, came 


4 [7 [4 * 7 77 7 4 z 
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Continued from page 294. 
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alſe to paſs,. fog being killed ja 
battle, and his arm and his hand 
cut offs the Lame was enoloſed ina 
lygr: ſhrine. tand remained for 
many years uncorrupted, in the 
e of, St. Peter at Bambrough. 
to Aidanus, he was an en- 
chaſtity, charity, and all other 
epiſcopal virtnesz, for as he taught, 
ſo he lived, was idle at no tima, 
nor did he admit any of his reti- 
nue to be ſo, but kept them in 
continual exerciſe, either reading 
ſcripture. or learning the pſalms of 
David by heart. If he was ifvi- 
ted to any feaſt (as rately he went) 
he made no ſtay, but after a lietle 
refreſhment taken, got himſelf 
away, In preaching he was moſt 
diligent, travelling through the 
country, for the greater part on 
ſoot, and inſtructing the people 
whereſoever he came. in 8 
word, he was deficient in no duty 
required of a good Paſtor 1 and 
having governed the. church 
thoſe 9 moſt happily 
| u 2 | 
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Lindisfarne, the place he choſe 
for his relidence, where he 


1 Epis corps I. 
Finan, in the year 651, ſucceed- 
ed Aidan in this Biſhopric ; he 


was a Scotchman, and member of 
the ſame ſociety with his prede- 
- ceſſor. 


He built a church on the 
inland, which according to the fa- 
ſhiph which died 

in thoſe days, was conſtructed of 


beams and planks of oak covered 


with reeds. Archbiſhop Theodore, 
ſome time after this building was 


compleated, dedicated it to St, 


Peter.” Eadbert,'a Tucceeding Bi- 


ſhop, improved or rather rebuilt 


the church, and covered it with 


« 


lead, Bope Gregbry cbnintanded 


Finan to remove his See to York; 
but the mode of government eſta» 
bliſhed in the Eaſtern churches, 
was the only eccleſiaſtical rule 
Which he had adopted, and confe- 
quently the Papal ſupremacy was 


 Renied, and the command unob- 
ſerved. This Biſhop baptized'two 


royal converts, Penda the Mercian 
King, and Segbert King of the 


Eaſt Angles. - He ordained Bi- 


ſhops to aitend the initiated, who 
in conſequence of the example of 


the Princes, and from the influence 


df their own doctrines, converted 
multitudes, Finan was Biſhop ten 
years, and died in the year 661. 
X Episcorvs II. 


He was ' ſucceeded ' by Colman- 
nus, who alſo came to this See 


from Scotland: he held it only for 
three years, being diſguſted at the 
part Which King Oſwy took, 
touching the affairs of churchego- 
vernment, in which he coincided 
with the Romiſh maxims. Thirty 


Engliſh, and all his countrymen 


who adhered to his tenets, left the 
iſland when he departed, and ac- 
companied him to Scotland. He 
carried with: bim ſome of the re- 


Hiftory of Holy- Mand. 


of 17 year, he died in the Iſle of mains of Aidan, as holy relics,: 
as - Holy- 


in Scotland 


ſiinplieity of life, and par 


2 the reſt in the church of 
ſland, which afterwards, it 
is ſaid, were by the order of King 
Edmund, whilſt on his narthe 
expedition, removed to Glaſt 
bury. | | | _ 
During the incumbency of Col» 
man, a controverſy concerning 


the celebration of Eaſter, the ron- 


ſure. of Prieſts, and ſome other ce. 


remonies of the church, which had 


long been agitated with great a- 
crimony, was determined in favour 
of the Roman manner, in prefers 
ence to that of the Eaftern 
churches, by King Oſwy, at 'a 


council held at Steanch Hall (how: 


Whitby) monaſtery, 

The mode of tonſure uſed by 
the continental: churches, was to 
make bare the crown, leaving the 
remaining hair as a reſemblance 
of our Saviour's crown of thorns. 
The Scotch churck ſhore the hair 
off from ear to ear. In the con- 
feſt touching the celebration of 
Eaſter, the authority derived from 
St. Peter to his ſucceſſors in the 


See of Rome was chiefly inſiſted 
on; and the idea of his keeping 


the keys of heaven, admitted by 
all the diſputants, determined the 

King in his opinion. 

{7 ©: Eprgconrs TY, 
_ Tuda then became Biſhop, bei 


the firſt of this See who Waberef | 


to the modes and principles of 
Rome : he was educated in the 
Aelterht parts of Scotland, and it 
it is ſaid came into England with 
Colmannus. He held the Biſhop» 
rie a very ſhort time, being car» 
tied. off by a peſtilence which 
then - raged in Northumberland. 
Bede's remarks on the ſucceſſion 
of Scotch Biſhops ending in Tuda, 
are too honourable to be omitt 

obſervation here. Their 2 

m 


appeared in the place of their re. 
dence, in which there was gov | 


b * 
55 8 
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thing unneteſſary, or vnadapted to 
the ſimpleſt accommodation: in the 
church only magnificence was per- 


mitted. Their poſſeſſions confitted i 
chiefly in cattle, for 


y was no 
longer retsined, than till a fit op- 
portunity offered to diſtribute it 
to the ꝓoor. Places of entertain- 
ment for Princes and Potentates 


were unneceſſary, for they were 


viſited only for their doctrines and 
holy offices of the church. The 


King bimſelf, when he came thi- 


ther from bis royal reſidence, had 
no other object in view than to 
partake of the rites. of religion, 
and departed immediately aſter the 
ſervice; if perchance he: took re» 
freſument, it was of the common 
fare of the Monks. The atten» 
tion of theſe Paſtors was on ſpiri- 
tual matters only i temporal af. 
fairs were deemed derogatory. to 
their holy appointment and thence 
arqſe the high veneration that was 


paid by all ranks of people to the 


religious habit: When any Eccle- 
ſiaſtie went from his monaſtery, it 
was to preath the word of ſalvation, 


and he was every where received 


with joy, ag a meſſenger of the 
Divinity 3 on the road, the paſſen- 


gers bowed the head to receive 
the ſign of the croſs'and his bene - 
_ diction, with pious reverence not- 
ing his precepts;-as documents of 
the moſt- ſalutary purport : the 
Churches were crowded with a de- 


vout audience, and when a Monk 
was ſeen entering a village on his 


travels, the inbabitants flocked 


about him entreating for his ad- 
monitions and 
viſitations, riches and dohations 
were not their purſuit : when a 


religious ſociety received any aug- 


mentation of the revenues of the 
houſe, it was through compaſſion 
by the donor, and they accepted 
It as an adJgitienal ſtore with which 
they were entruſted for the benes 
fit of the poor. _— 


yers. On their 


\ 


Hiftgry Hay Ils. * 


title of Biſhop of Vork, at the na- 
mination of King Alfred. He wis 

a man of great humility, and wich- 
out ambition. He received two - 
.conſecrations, one during the Va» 
.cancy of the See of Canterbury, 


and the other by Theodore at 


Yorks At the inſtance of Oſwy 


and Alfred he reſigned his Biſhop. 
ric in favour of Wilfred, © 
-- +» Eetscorys VI. 
Wilfred was the preceptor of 


King Alfred, he was a Northum- 


brian by birth, aud received his 


education at Lindisfarn :; being 


recommended by Queen uuf 
to a nobleman called Cudda, who 
retired - to this monaſtery, he at- 
tended him thither as his- compa» 
nion, and continued there from the 
Th to the 18th year of his age; 
During this Prelate's epiſcopacy 
there ha d great revolutions 
and changes in the See of Lindis- 


farn 3 che death of King Oſwy 


was only a part of the calamities 


which fell upon Northumberland 


in his time : Egfrid not only obs 
tained the throne of the deceaſed 
Sovereign, but by his powerful in- 
tereſt and efforts depoſed Aled, 
aſſuming the ſecond ſcepter, ond 
uniting the whole in one ſove- 
reignty, Wilfred was a proud 
aſpiring man, and debaſed the 
pall of the prelate with ambition. 


He became obnoxious to Theo- 


dore, who determined to humble 


him, and in a ſhort time got his 


depoſition effeted. Theodore fad 
great intereſt with Egfrid, which 
he uſed on this occaſion, „ 
his malice and reſemment ; and 
under that ordinary craft of Eccle- 


ſiaſtics, a ſpecious pretence for the 


advancement of religion and the 


honour of the church, he obtained 
the royal mandate to divide the 
kingdom af Northumberland into 
two dioceſes, on a preſumptiun 


* 
thy 


. 
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that one Biſhop had too much 
power and authority. This anci- 


ent dioceſe then underwent _ a Biſhopric ca 


verance, and the two parts were 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of York 
aud Lindisfarn : that of York com- 
prehending the diſtrict of Deira, 
and Lindisfarn that of Bernicia. 
The adopted ſupremacy of Rome, 
aye opportunity for appeal, and 
ilfred, burning with reſentment 
and diſappointed ambition, fled 
thither, where a chapter being 
readily obtained, he returned with 
the Pope's. reſolution in form for 
| his reſtoration, Big with the ſu» 
preme mandate, he obtruded him» 
2 abruptly on the royal preſence ; 
but to his great mortification, 
found the King exaſperated at his 
inſolence and impudent appeal: 
not being the vaſlal of the See of 
Rome, he profeſſed his contempt 
f its. commands, reproached Wil- 
fred for having procured his: cre» 
dentials by bribery, and as a pree 
ſumptuous . offender againſt the 
royal dignity, he caſt him into pri- 
fon. St. Ebb, daughter of Edil» 
frid King of Northumberland, was 
Prioreſs of Coldingham in Scot 
land, She with others cut off their 
| noſes, that their beauty might be 
no bait to the luſtful Danes. His 
lamentable ſituation excited the 
interoeſſion of the devout Ebba, 
aunt to the King, who obtained 
his liberty with an injunction; that 


he never afterwards ſhould enter 


the kingdom of Northumberland, 
After his releaſe, Wilfred became 
.@ member of the monaſtery of 


Glaſtonbury, under the then Abbot 


Berthwald, of the royal houſe of 


Mercians ; but Egfrid's wrath and 


reſentment was not ſubſided, he 
continued his perſecution of him, 
even in his retreat, and obtained 
his expulſion from that houſe. He 
then fled to the court of Adelwack 
King of Suſſex, whoſe ſybjects 


- 


— 


were juſt receiving the of 
— — Ling por 
Eafeid's domife,” the erown 


of Northumberland devolved upon 


Alfred ; and Theodore declining 
in health and ſtrength, as he ap- 
proached the grave in the ſteps of 
old age, grew anxious to a 
or relieve his conſcience of theſe. 
verities he had exerciſed: againft 
Wilfred, ſought to gain his friend 
ſhip, and by his intereſt with the 
Crown and earneſt ſolicitations, 
obtained his reſtoration to the See 
York. Wilfred had no ſobner 
reaſſumed his eccleſiaſtical dignity, 
than his ungovernable ambition 
and ary ce blazed out anew : 
the See; of York, at his firſt af 
ſumption of the epiſcopal dig 
held in unity the kingdom of Nor 
thumberland z at his reſtoration” it 
was diſmembered by a triple ſe> 
verance, by the diſunition of Lin» 
disfarn and the new conſtitution 
of Hexham. - Wilfred made injus 
dicious pretenſions and claims to 
effect a re-: union, which ſb exafe 
perated the King, and was a 


thing ſo inconſiſtent with the-po* 
lities of the times, that he was + 


gain expelled, and obliged to fly 
the realm, He now ſought reſuge 
in the court of Mercia, where he 
won upon the ear of 'Etheldred; 
and gained from him the Biſhoprie 
of Leiceſter. Adverſity is ſaid to 
be the ſchool of wiſdom, but it 


proved not ſo with Wilfred ; for 


in this new inſtitution he conducted 


himſelf with that inſolence and im- 
propriety, that he ſoon incurred 


the diſpleaſure of the Merciari 


King and the Archbiſhop of Can 


terbury, who brouglit him to 
trial before a ſynod, and depoſed 


To be continued,” 
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| Continued from page 296, 
_. _HHAGMANA, 


PE. Rev. Mr. Lambe, Vicar | 
Editor of the 


of Nor 
poem of Flodden Fight, in his in» 
genious notes thereto, ſays, © We 
way find in the North the traces 
of lome' words left us by the Ro» 
mans: For example; the month 
of December is called Hagmana, 


mene, the holy moon.“ 


„„ Ee 2 ISC A. of 
When the Shepherds call thei 
Doge, it is uſual with them to cry 
Iſca, ca; which is evidently an 
abbreviation of Lyci/ca, the name 
of the Roman Shepherd: Dog, 


| » HOCK-TIDE, | 
| A time of ſcorning or triumphs 


derived from the Greek Hagia 


ing 1 a feſtival of the common 


people held ſoon after Eaſter. 
The ſervants had liberty of divers 
ſports and diverſions, and in coms 
penſation far the loſs of time in 
their ſervice, the maſters were 
intitled ta & gratuity, It was held 
in commemoratiun of the: day on 
which the Danes were maſſacred, 
A. D. 1002 : and ſuch were the 
licentious enormities committed 
therein, the ſervants deeming 
themſelves, — this feſtiva], 
under us law of ſubordination, 
that it was prohibited by the 


church in the fifteenth century, 
under pain of excommunication. 


The remains of this feſtival ſeem 
to be retained in our fools day, the 
It of April, when all ſors at ri- 
diculous tricks are practiſed to 


render the perſon you meet with 


a ſcoff and jeſt : it may be pre- 
ſumed the perſons who, from their 
connections and intercourſe with 
the Danes, lamented the horrid 
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laughter were thus fcoffed and 
ridiculed ; and thoſe who were 
— of the event; ſent on 
ruitleſs errands to their dying 
friends, weltering in gore: Such 
was the ſavage: barbarity of the 
times, and the ferocity of our pro- 
enitorss Theſe errands are tals 

d Slceveleſt | Errands, which 
Skinner conſtrues Lifel/e/5 Errands, 


It ill retains ſome of its ar. 
cient ſports. The young people 
of both ſexes go out — in the 
morning of the 1ſt day of May, to 


gather the flowering | thorns and 


the dew of the graſs, which they 
bring home with mulic and accla» 
mations ; and having dreſfed a polt 
on the town-green with garlands, 
dance around it. The dew was 
conſidered as a grand coſmetic, 
and preſerved the face from 
wrinkles, blotches, and the traces 
of old age : the happieſt gift Flora 
could beſtow on her votaries. It 
ſeems from theſe remains, that 
this feſtival was introduced by tho 
Romans, who obſerved it in hol! 
nour ot Flora, What particular 
rites originally attended it with 


that people we ſhall not enquire : 


at preſent it is celebrated only 
with mirth, innocence, and love. 
The Druids, who were the prieſts 
of the God of nature, and cele- 
brated every remarkable period 
in the change of ſeaſons, left a 
memorial of their religious rites 
on this day, very different from 
thoſe inſtituted in honour of the 
notorious divinity Flora ; That is, 

a Bebtein rural ſacrifice, It is to 
be traced in the mountainous and 
uncultivated parts of Cumberland. 
among the Cheviots, and in many 
parts of Scotland, Mr Pennant 
gives a particular deſcription in his 
Tour in Scotland: “ On the firth 
of May, in the Highlands of Scat. 
land, the herdſman of every village 


village hold their Beltein : they 


_ cut a ſquare trench in the grount, 
leaving the turf in the middle: on” 
that they make a fire of wood, on 


which they dreſs a large caudle of 
eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk, 
aud bring, beſides the ingredients 
of the caudle, plenty of beer and 
whiſky ; for each of the company 
muſt contribute ſomething. The 
rites begin with ſpilling ſome of 
the caudle on the ground, by way 
of libation; on that every one 
takes a cake of oatmeal, upon 
which are raiſed nine ſquare knobs, 
each dedicared to ſome particular 


- being; the ſuppoſed preſerver of 


flocks and herds, or to ſome parti- 
cular animal, the real deſtroyer of 
them; each perſon then turns his 
face to the fire, breaks off a knob, 
and flinging it over his ſhoulder; 
ſays, this I give to thee, preſerve 
thou my horſes; this to thee, pre- 
ſerve thou my ſheep, and fb on- 
After that they uſe the ſame ce- 
remauy. to the noxions animals: 
this I give to thee; O fox l ſpare 
thou my lambs: this to thee; O 
hooded crow | this to thee, eagle 
when the ceremony, is over; tttey 
dine on the caudle,”” &c. 

We retain ſomething of this 
kind in the ſyllabub, prepared for 


the May feaſt, which is made of 


warm milk from the cow, ſweet 
cake, and wine; and a kind of 


' divination is praiſed, by fiſhing 


with a ladle for a wedding ring, 
which is dropt into it for the pur - 


pole of prognoſticating who fhall 


be firſt married: | 
. Mr Brand, in his Obſervation 
on Bourne's XXV chap. makes 
ſereral quotations from a pam- 
phlet, intitled, «© The way to 
things by words, and to words by 
things.” He ſays, We gather 
from him that our anceſtors held 
an anniverſary aſſembly on May - 
day; the Column of May (whence 


our May-pole) was the great {tane 
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dard of juſtice in the n 
of fields of May. Here it wes 
that people, if they ſaw cauſe, 
depolbe or puniſfled their Gdver- 
nors, their Barons, their Kings. 
The garland or crown when hung 
on the top of the May or Pole, 
was the great ſignal for conveentng 
the people. This was one of the 
ancienteſt cuſtoms, which from the 
remoteſt ages, has been by repeti- 


tion from year to year perpetuas: 


ted. # It was conſidered-as the 
boundary day that. divided the 
copfines- of winter and ſummer, al- 


| luſively to which, there was inſti. 


tuted a ſportful war between two 
parties ; the one in defence of the 
continuance of winter, the other 
for bringing in the ſummer, The 
youth were divided into troops, 
the one in winter livery, the o- 
ther in the gayMbit of the ſprings 
The mock battle was always 


fought booty, the ſpfing was ſure” 


to obtain the victory, which the 
celebrated by carrying triumpha 
ly green branches with May 
flowers, proc laimimg and finging 


the ſong of joy, of which the bur 


then was in theſe or equivalent 


terms s 


» 4 . 4 » 3s 
% We have brought the ſummer 
4 I home.“ a 8 | 
75 3. ain | 3 


Co 


1 


* 


A Trial for lands being pleaded 


before the Chancellor, the 


Counſel on both -ſides ſet forth 
their limitations in queſtions by the 


plat; and one Counfel pleaded, 
My lord, we lye on this fide z and 
the other ſaid, My lord we lye 
on this ſide: „ Nay, (ſays the 
Chancellor) if you lie on both ſides, 
I'll believe neither of ou. 
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Ses it was 


laws, is found an uſeful 
eſtabliſhment z and none ſeem fo 


not ſet aſide or de 
merit, the 


”» * 1 3 3 * — 
On the Her of 


+ * 817 


On the « Meri of Lulu, Birth. | 


E n ſcarcely any truth 
of which the world has been 
more ſrequently reminded by the 


_ moraliſts, than the unreaſonable- | 


neſs of that veneration which is 
paid to birth. They have been 
told, that virtue alone is true no- 
bility z but though they have se- 
knowledged the affertion to be 
founded on reaſon, they have con- 


tinued, with uniform perſeverance, 


in the "Fame error. The luminous 
glory of an illuſtrious anceſtor, 
eems to have diffuſed a brilliancy 
over a long line of deſcendants, 
too opaque of themſelves to emit 
uy e GEE. 

ratitude, which firſt raiſer A 
benefactor to a diſtinguiſhed rank 
in civil honours; is willing to con · 


tinue its kindneſs to his immediate 
offipring. 


The diſtinction is ren- 
dered hereditary, This predilec- 
tion for an anceſtsr ſoon" leads to 
the accumulation of honours arid 
effions 'in his ſucceſſors : and 
he incenſe originally offered, be- 
erved, is at laſt la- 
viſhed at the ſhrine of opulence, 
independently of merit. 
Subordination is, indeed, effer- 
tial to ſociety, The order of no- 
bles, as hereditary guardians w the 
itical 


well adapted to ſupply it, as they 
who have been raiſed to eminence 
by their anteſtors, and who poſe 


Teſs a territorial patrimony in the 


land which they are to prote . 
All that is cuntended for is, that 
the recommendation of birth may 
te real 
praiſe of learning, and 
the intrinlic value of virtoous en- 


ertions. 


it is a 8 en 


| in the hiſtory of mankind, that 


Vor. II. 


Tue po 
whether the 


and body 
boaſted petligree af Tudors and 


yet there heve a 
4 who have reg 


ſome of the beſt books have been 
written, and ſome of the 
atchievements performed, 
whoſe origin as truly 710 

and genteeleſt books, 
ſentiments or the 
ſtyle be conſidered, have been 
produced by flaves, or the deſcen- 
dants of ſlaves. Horace, Phedrus, 


and Terence, wrote in a ſtyle 


which muſt have been the ſtan- 
dard of a court, to an imercourſe 
with which they were by no means 
entitled to by their extraction. 
The founders bf the moſt diftin- 


guiſhed families emerged from the 


middle _ the lower claſſes, by 
the ſu of their natu-. 


ral ab ities, or by extraordinary 


efforts, affiſted by fortune. And 
vnleſs the adventitious cireum - 


ſtances of wealth and civil ho- 
nours can effect a change in the 


conſtituent pr of the mind 
„ there is certainly no 
real ſuperiority to be — in a 


ets, 


_ 


— that the minds of the n 

ility ſeem to be caſt in a fad 
mould, and to have an e | 
inherent in their r tonititu - 
tion. According to this hypotheſis, 
we muſt go 4 to ſuppoſe, thir 
the mind b a commoner exalted 
to the higher order of ſeffators, 


catches this © —— nce by - = 


tagion of invi 
is, creation, he —_ * Ling 
of new birth, and puts 107 the ex · 
uvie which encuthbered and de- 
aded him in the lower regions. 
hus are all the occult perfe os 
of noble blood to be inſuſed- 
the mandate of a monarch. But 
no, ſaid Maximffian to a man who 
aſked to be ennobled by him, though 
I can give you riches and à title, 
cannot you noble. 
/ X | 
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In truth, there is many a noble - tion paid ta birth, in the cayntries 1 
- man, according to the genuine of deſpotiſm, tends to elevate tl ig 
idea of nobility, even at the loom. noble to a rank ſuperior to huma. 
at the plough, and in the ſhop; and nity, and adds to the weight: of Of 
many more in the middle ranks of legal oppreſſion. A Frenchman — 
mixed ſocietiy. This genuine idea of the plebeian order attends to a Jef 


1 contains in it generoſity, courage, Count or-.a Marquis with all the 1 
i . ſpirit, and benevolence, the quali- ſilent ſubmiſſion of idolatry ; on ri 
ties of a warm and open heart, to- the contrary, there is np doubt hut bil 
1 tally unconnected with the acci- that an - Engliſh, gondolier .would le; 
N | dental advantages of riches and box with the beſt. Lord in the pr. 
1 honour; and many an Engliſh ſailor land, if he were affronted . Gy 
N has poſſeſſed more of the real hero without the leaſt regard for hi ti 
1 than a lord of the admiraltyß. ſtar and ribbon. It would indeed be 
1 If indeed there is any ſubſtan - be an additional pleaſure to the 5 
i tial difference, in the quality of natural delight of conqueſt, to have w 
| their blood, the advantage is pro- bruiſed a puny Lord. Even the 1 
i bably on the ſide of the inferior more refined and poliſned do nat p 
| claſſes. Their indigence and their - jdoliſe illuſtrious birth. In truth, fa 
g =. manual employments r equir E tem- 5 wealth appears to be the object of fi 
1 perance and exerciſe, the beſt pu- more univerſal veneration. Noble 4 
. rifiers of the animal juices. But blood and noble titles, without an 5 
the indolence. which weilth ex- eſtate to ſupport them, meet wit = 
cites, and the pleaſures which fa- great compaſſion indeed, but wit! 4 
ſhionable life admits without re- . little reſpe& ; nor is the man who t 

ſtraint, have a natural tendency to has raiſed himſelf. to. eminence, 


vitiate and epfeeble the body as and who behaves well in it, ne- 
well as the mind. And among glected and deſpiſed, . becauſe he 
the many privileges inherited by deriyes no luſtre from his forefa- 
him who boaſts. nobility in his thers. lu a commercial country, 
. veins, he commonly receives the where gain is the general obje 
Seeds of the moſt painful and ime they who; have been moſt ſucceſz- 
pureſt diſeaſes. He diſplays in- tul in its purſuit will be revered 
deed à coronet on his coat of by many, whatever waz their ori- 
arms, and he has a long pedigree gin. In France, where honqur-js 
to peruſe with ſecret ſatisfaction; -purſued from the monarch. to the 
but he has often a gout or ſcro- cleanler of a jakes, the diſtinction 
Phula, which make him wiſh to of birth, even with extreme po- 
exchange every drop derived from verty, is enviable. The brother 
his Norman anceſtors, for the pure of a Marquis would rather ſtarve 
tide that warms a peaſaut's boſom. on a beggarly penſion, than pollute 
. . The ſpirit of freedom, moral, himſelf wih a trade by which he 
mental, and pohtical, which. pre- might acquire the revenues of a 
Fails in England, precludes that German kingdom. In our land of 
unreaſonable attachment to birth, good ſenſe this folly is loſing 
which, in the countries of deſpo- ground; and the younger bro; 
-tilm, tends to elevate the noble to thers of | n think 


p * 
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| noble houſes, © 
2 rank ſuperior to humanity. In it no diſgrace to rival the heir in 
our neighbour's land, the region a princely fortune acquired by ho- 
of external elegance uaited with nourable merchandiſe.., _ 
real meannels, the implicit venera- As the world becomes more en- 
| K * 0 „ dv F 
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need not 4 that 


accompanied With beauty” 
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2 
” Hiſtory of or 


lightened, the exorbitant valve 
which” hav been placed on th 
40 really valuable will decrea 
Of all the effects of man's dert. 
cious admiration,” there are few 
leſs rational than the preference of 
illuſtrious deſcent to perſonal me- 
rit, of diſeaſed and degenerate — 
bility to health, to courage 
learning, and to virtue. Of Eil e 
objects of purſuit which are not 1 
our own power, the want of diſ- 
tingy iſhed birth may moſt" eafily* 
44 50 with, by thoſe who 
olle ſolid” 9 of that 
which makes fl keeps vs happy. 


There may be ſome reaſon to re. 


at the Want of wealth and 
fame: bur he who bas derived 
from bis pürent, health, vigour, 
and all the powers of pe pervepron, £ 
is unno- 

ticed at the "Herald's office. 


It has been obſerved, that Fe 


Mt of appears more amiable, w 


may 


de added, that it is e weg u 
when recommended to the notice 


of mänking dy the alſtinéxion df 


an honourable anceſtry. kx is then 
greatly tö be Wine d, rhat the no- 
bly born would” endeavour” to des 


ſerve the reſpect which the world 


pays them with alatrity,” by em- 


en g their influence to bene vo- in 


nt pur poſes Which can "at "all 
times be acconipithed, even when 
the patriotic exertions bf the eld 
and cabinet are We 


r T's 190 
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2 through the go" 
ov. this gre. os 755 
was 1 by a 3 an, from 


me the favour to 


 leaft's pintz) add potti 
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the magnificenee of 'whoſe dreſs, ' 
' and the © reſet paid him by the 
offers of the ecurt, I judged was 
a man of the firſt diſtinction: — 

ſome converſation © on different 
ſybjets, „ Tou are à ſtranger, 1 
perceive, | (ſaid he) will you do 
. ford, of D 


o ſmall entextainmenit'in the 

| file?” 1 heſſtatec not to —— 
12 and ſriendfy un offer, and 
followed * my new "acquaintance! | 
into à tavern, where I was: inn. 
nitely ſurpriſed to find the'coſlation” 
expected to parrake of, _—_ 

to about thirty bottles of We, 
which Were ſet out*ready for wht 
reception,” „ Come, (cried my 
conductor When he 1 — this 


is à noble 9 now let us drink 
till we loſe dhe power, but not the 


inclination to drink more. When 
he uttered joy flaſh- 


e from N. z Lz. and 4 face al- | 
ready fiery and pimpled in 


the i higheft ge; became of the. 

ee - he then filled a 
t Which heid t 
ing it Rr 


per In a p 


His li 


and then into my 
he*abſohit 


y obliged me 10 fi 
low it at one draughe 1 be th 
n filled it for —— 5k 
it in un "inftarit; © a begin 
ſo furious 9258 | . — 
dnced" to hope Thi the" med. KY 
the wine world Took itiebriarewWiy = 
nion, and erhble me te MA 
him ; but vain- were” my hope 
ſo far from beſdg ore nſestes, he 
had ſcarcely b what he eine 
drinking, before I had more than 


Ty 


": 


Sn enough 3; and we! drink each o. 


thers heath ſo often} having bur 
one glaſs between us (hien is one 
of the polite cuſtoms cf a German 
tavern) that 1 entirely loſt my 
ſenſes and fell under the table 
+ bne how long 1 remained there, or 

what became of my companion, I 

know not 3 for one of. my — c 
who had followed wg had me Cars 


> = * 


mand, 


as! | Hide of Lak 


g ol the lun here L lodged ; 
and on cans to my ſenſes the 
next. day, I found hob in bed 
dreadful 7 I my d fo 
heavy and ſtupid, that wc 
three days before I was able to go 
out.z yet perfeQly, 2 of 
every, wiſh ever to. partake of a 
German entertainment. e 
As ſoon as I was able to bear 
travelling, I purſued my way poſt. 
ta Vienna; but when I arrived 
there, could hardly believe that I 
was in the capital A; German 1 
for were it not for the. ſubur 
it would; not he more than 2 little 
1 2 town : and even. the ee i 
the Emperor is fo mean and ge. 
in appearance, that it ſcems - 
- rather a clumſy proof of the anti: 
quity of the H Houle of Auſtria, than 
the refidence of a 3 motrarch, 


Vienna ſeemed to afford Fi RS 
entertainment, that,” | L not. 
thought it abſo lutely xigh right oo "ara. = 


it xo ſay on my N home, that 
I, had refideg there 9 time, Is 
ſhould. bars 2 1 It direct 4 tn 
dnnn ide lead 'r et; and 
e veg put à very, a 3 
* t upon my incl ng dc 
adherence to the invar | 
| how 1 made on my firſt ſet . 
an my tour, to paſs haſtily through 
ſmall towns and Villages, and td 
lengthen my Nay; ii all principal 
_ cities where 1 could meet with 
company, pleaſure, und dif ation, 
When I went. 10 the banker on 
whom my bills of exchange were 
drawn, 1 found him à polite, well. 
bred man, and he earneſtly res 
que ſted me to frequent his houſe 
of an evening during my ſtay at 
ienna, where, he aſſured me, [ 
zould meet the moſt. agreeable 


8 ang entertaining ſociety this part 


of the world could afford : there 
needed but little eptreaty to in- 
duce me to accept bis affer, as I 
ve him ta be a perſon of coalie 


tele 8 in e 


banker to the court, and viſited * 


Was told) by perſons of the firſt 


diſtinction, and one who enjoyed 


large ſr tune in the moſt reſpec» 
table manner. In the 7 — 
circle of this evening aſſembly, I 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed à very ty 
woman, called the. "Rs HF 47 4 
had been a widow near a twelves 
month ; I ** 2 to her 
with the moſt ed afliduity, a and 
attention, — * endes voured by 
every method in my power to im · 
prove my acquaintance with ber 


to the utmoſt F e ahvays 


lacing. myſelf next r, . applayds 

g every thing ſhe ſaid, and mak» 
- Ing it a conſtant, rule never to 
reply in contradiQion, boweyer ab- 


ſurd her argument, or ridiculous 
; the prop 


2 
ms 
and did not ſeem 49 — with 


py ores: 1 ſentimen 

* 
0 Nr rmiſnun to w 
her at her 4 honſe g el 


1 7. till at length ſhe acknow - 
ledged ber affection for me yet 
often. in the midſt of the moſt ani» 


life was a ſtrong argument for- my 
favourable reception, und raiſed 
me higher in her eſteem than I 


ſhould ever had-xeaſgn to hope 


had I been but a plebeian. One 


day the beautiful German received 
me with ſuch 'bewitchin ſweet· 
neſs and apparent ſenſibility; that 
I threw myſelf on my knees be- 
fore her, and beſought her ardent» 
1. bo e my love ; the — 


e nv -=- -— = «au - -— =» ea 


bh I wh | 
255 e to conduct 


. of this ; appore 


4 each day more faveprably re- | 


dating converſation, the would 
errupt.. the _ tendereſt vows of 
ve, to prove the undiſputed nor 
bility of her anceſtors, and it was 
very eaſy to Tee 'that my rank in 


[ 


* 


it was faſtened 


ry aro bed So Enid: © > $5 4 FC 


condition, ſince 1 


an we with tenderneſs, * — 
ing me to riſe, he walked from 


me with- great dignity, and rung 
the bell (as 1 r . very nul a 
propos} when the ervant entered: 
825 4 Bring hither immediately (ſaid 
ſhe) that large iron caſket from the 
table. in my cloſer, I want it di- 


rectly; it contains {continued ſhe, 


addrefing herſelf to me) al ged. 
all yl _ deere an 


* wajted in lence, the reſult of 
this myſterious behaviour, which 


appeared to me to be perſectly in · 
comprehenſible. 


The 
caſket" ſoon made its appearance s 
— ſeveral pad- 
locks 2 the Baroneſs made a 
for the ſervant to withdraws 
was no ſooner gone thari ſhe pro- 
ceeded to open all the Jocks with 
a ſmall key, curiouſly * to 


by girdle, and 1 pr ompoſure. Vexed to the foul 5 
jous 3 ding I bad not any m 
5 © Beho (Cala ſhe) the records of ence over her, but that pj 
| ay family, from 22 founda» w fear it 3 
tion of the rman Empire gv the grandeur of. her © 
yourſelf the trouble to read my to liſten to the distates of k 
pedigree,” and it will, prove the cg the D 
truth of my aſſertion, hid ſe- ofmydign =D 
venteen quarters in my arms at ly enre 4 2 eye 
once prove both the-antiquity and to a the prou 
nobility of my anceſtors 2 now, but the other prove Bare Ger 
my lord, new me your titles a many t be equally abſar 
archives of your houſe ; and if and *. no man to make 
our birth is equal in every re · to them without a oor ate from, 
ſpect to my own, 2 read ond the herald's office, I left Views 


give you every proof of my 

tion, but it can only be on — 
ould expire 
with cpnfuſiog were I to diſcover 
that I ha 

ful indignity of receiving to my 
arms a man gf no rank, ar eren 4 


peer newly created.” 


Whilſt the illuſtrious lady wat 
thus declaiming with all the pride 
of birth, it was wth great diffi- 
culky I-could ſuppreſs my inclina» 
tion ip laugh 3-1 humbly eee 


red to her, * rhar few WAs 


5 mained n and 1 


d ſubmitted to the fright- 


” * 
* . 
* * 
, : ** 5 
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ly impoſſible I could produce to | 
my nealo 4 as travellers = 
not in genera themſelves 
with records and pedigrees, and 
that my love was muchtod. 
tient to wait for the 
went of my wiſhes till 
be ſent me from 
what ladies, in genera 1 

m- their ol. ogg n 
and | Bdetiry 


„ Virtues by no 
compriſed in the letters — 7 
n 


z and that this extreme 
2 d on ſuch a ſubject, was not 
| n by the greateſt ladies either 
6f the French or Engliſh court, as 
be e e 
be eon ſulted in ſuch N 
Vain were m 


ac every exrrava of a 
and a madman, with the 


* 
7 
* 
* f 2 "= 27 
”" ; 
: ” N 
- * : 


co and haſtehed to climb the 


Alps. . 
L deſcended into the Milaneze, 
fatigued to death with the flow 
e the horſes had been o 
pork in fo ems yes a country z 
bat the air of Ita 
me new life, an | 
pleaſure, that 1 mould no longer 
aſſociate with the phlegrpathe, © ce- 
remonious Germans, ,but. promiſed 
myſelf a fund of amuſement. from 
— lively. petula nee of the ahi 


N to give 


Arrived at Milan, 1 1 2 0 15 


I reflected Sud 35 


359 


tail of the beauty of a great num · 
ber of ſuperb edifices, and amongſt 
| the reſt, a cathedral built, they 
told me, of marble of different co» 
lours, not yet finiſhed, ornamented 
with ſtatnes which have immorta- 
lized the” name of the firſt artiſts, 


in Italy. As theſe were trifles 1 


- never attended ta, and if they 
really are what it is deſirable for 


” 


a man to be acquainted with, he 
may read as well an account of 
them, after his geturn to England, 


much more accurate than he can 


give 3 and in much leſs. time than 
he can Tee them, I therefore de- 


2 very peremptorily to beſtow 


hne hours T had to ſpare on either 
churches or paintings z but eagerly 
enquired the time the opera was 
to begin, and went that evenin 
to the theatre, where was to b 
1 an opera, written, T 
herd, by one Metaſtaſio, who it 
ſeems js one of their moſt fayqure 
te poets : the muſic wis likewiſe' 
compoſition: of one of their 


- q - 4 


moſt celebrated compoſers. In 


conſequence of this information, I 
ught myſelf very fortunate, for 

I had heard ſuch praiſes of the 
performers of Italy, that Lexpec · 
ted to be quite enchanted z but to 
my very great diſappointment, ſo 
far from being entertained, I was 
quite tired before the ſecond act 
Was finiſhed, ank * a few 
- airs, I thought it the mdſt deteſt. 
able performance I had ever ſeen, 
and am fully convinced that not 
any perſon poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt 
degree of underſtanding, can ever 
| find any entertainment in their dull 
recitativo and repetitions without 
end however, all the perſons near 
whom I was placed, affected an 
infinite pleaſure, and were hoarſe 
with calling out bravo! bravo! 


. 5 EY 1 
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particular manne 


few paces till we came into an un- 
frequented *fireer, when he ſud. 
deny ure w a poignard and Mabbed 
the back in two or three | 


me 
places, telling mie at the ſame time, 
« he gave it me to cure the defect 


in my ears ;” this new method of 


teaching muſie was ſo dextrouſſy 
applied, and by ſo maſterly à hand, 
that I had not time to parry the 


blow, but fell ſenſeleſs at his feet; 


when I came $6 myſelf, my groans 


drew the atttention of ſome cha- 


ritable perſons who were paſſing; 
they fook me yp, carried me to 


the neareſt inn, which proved to 
that from which I came, and 
which I had preferred on account 


be that' from 


of its vicinity to the theatre 


When I was able, I related to my 
hoſt the accident which had be. 


fallen me j but when he heard 
the provocation I had given by my 
ſoliloquy, he affured me I had got 
off cheaply, “ What! (ſaid he) 
did not you know that the Ita- 
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lians are: e jealous of their 
muſic Tas thetr whrea # with only 
this difference that they ſtab you 
for nat liking the one, or for be. 
ing too fond of the other, 


EY 


HEY K 


** 


Ou the Folly and Wickedneſi ne. 
glecting a Family and Children, 
| for the pleaſures of Diſſipation, 


Proven it may be true, as 
| it has been aſſerted, that one 
age is not better than another, 


yet it is obvious to remark that 


the modes, if not the degrees of 
vice, have varied at different pe- 
riods ; and. that, of modes equally 
criminal in themſelves, ſome are 
particularly deſtructive. What- 


ever have been the manners. of 


8 times, in our country, I 
lieye it will be readily. allowed, 
that the middle ranks were never 
univerſally affected with the love 
of a diſſipating life till the preſent 
age. Domeſtic induſtry and œco- 
nomy, or the qualities diſtinguiſhed 


by the homely titles of thriftineſs 


and good houſewifery, were al- 
ways, to the preſent century, 
deemed honourable. They are 
now, however , diſcar ded in diſs 


Foes and in their place have 


ucceeded a paſſionate love of ſhow 
without ſubſtance, a never · ceaſing 
attention to dreſe, and an inſati- 
able hunger and thicſt after diver- 
ſions public and private. 
Whoever conſiders the natural 
effect of exceſſive indulgence, in 
relaxing and weakening the tone 
of the mind, will immediately per- 
ceive how pernicious it mult be to 
human nature in general, and to 


each particular ſociety. There 
can remain neither incliu ition, nor 
ability for exertion, when the 
ſtrings which ſhould give elaſticity 


little time, and no 1 


are all looſe or broken ; and with- 
out exertion, what is man? Be- 
hold what he is in the woman 
iſh court of an oriental tyrant. 


Sunk in ſloth, and proſtrate in 


meanneſs, poor human nature, in 


ſuch a ſituation, ſcarcely. equals in 


ſpirit or ingenuity, the monkey 
and baboon(; 71 
But I mean not to enlarge on 
diſſipation, in general, but to con- 
ſider its effects in the limited circle 
of private families ; from which, 
however, it gradually extends its 
influence. over on whore commu- 
nity, throughout all its depart- 
ments, like the | . 4h 
pebble thrown. into a posl.. _ 
Let us ſuppoſe a married couple 
in the middle ranks of life (and 1 
ſelect my inſtances from the middle 
ranks becauſe they are the molt 


4 


numerous and important). Let 


us ſuppoſe them juſt ſetting out, 
as it is called, in t world, The 
firſt object is to form and extend 
connections. The oftenſible mo- 
tive is the advancement of the fa. 
mily intereſt ; the real and moſt 
powerful motive, the love of va- 
rious company, in a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion. Dinners and , ſuppers, 
dancing. and card Playing, leave 
| clinationy for 
the ſober buſineſs | 
profeſſion, A neglected trade or 
proſeſſion cannot E and the 

oor young people, after havii 
has * ittle and hard — 
patrimony which, it r: the ir 
affectionate patents beſtoed on 
them, live the reſt of their lives ian 
ſome poor lodging in penury and 
eras of die of Arenen 
But, if, by uncomponly gvod 
fortune, SES b 55 ey or 
ruin, yet their love of diſſipation 
never fails to poiſon, that happi- 
neſs which it pretends to ſweeten, 
It prevents them from performin 
the moſt indiſpenſible duties, — 
liviog the life of rational creatures, 


W 


the trade r 


/ 


_ deſcend 


_ abſent from home. 
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ſhe be het poor Hhfant, "which 
ug to be foſtered th her boſom; - 


All heads of families are prefidents 


of little ſocieties, which they are | 1 
dound to regulate by precept and is vewailiny, In the expteſſive lan- 


example. t how ſhall they be 
qualified to do this, who are feldom 


at home, and who, when they are 
there, are conſtantly engaged in 


Their owa corruption 
with additional maligai 
ty of influence, to the loweſt me- 
nial ſeryant, who has ſought pro- 
tection beneath their roof. 
But let us conſider them in the 


vanity. 


relation of parents. Nothing can 


de more inconſiſtent with the life 


of a lady who delights in the fa - 
_ fhionable amuſements, than the 
care of her new-born child, Her 
dreſs would be diſconcerted, and 
her ſhape ſpoiled, were ſhe to at. 


tempt to feed it herſelf with the 


food which nature has made con- 


She could not be 
She muſt be 
liable to interruption at all hours, 
Her health alſo muſt fail under fo 
conſtant a fatigue, added to the ne- 
ceſſary toils of the ball and card. 
table. Her phy lician, for ſhe takes 
care to keep the doctor on her ide, 
declares, that from the delicate 
imbecility of her conſtitution, it 
would be highly improper for her 


venient for it. 


to ſubmit to the exhauſting taſ of 


ſuckling an infant; The little one, 
therefore, whoſe heavenly ſmiles 
would repay every maternal care, 
is ſent to the cottage, or the gar» 
ret, of ſome hireling uurſe. There, 
amidſt poverty, hunger, and naſ- 
tineſs, it drags a precarious exiſt. 
ence, with no attention, but. the 
cold met of a mercenary wo- 
man, who has often, at the ſame 
time, a child of her own to en- 
roſs her maternal endearments, 
e mother, in the mean time, is 
engayed in the pay circle of an afe 
ſembly, loſing that money at cards, 
or ſpending it in dreſs and plea- 
ſures, which ought to pay her huſ- 
band*s creditors. Ak little thinks 


guage of tears, the neglect, ant 
the harſn treatment it undergoes 
in the dreary haynts of want and 
miſery. Many a. ſevere menace, 
and many a hard blow does the 
ſweet babe receive” from the paſ- 
ſionate and ignorant nurſe, / at 
which a mother's heart would bleed 
if it were not loſt to ſenſibilley, 
Poor innocents, 1 orphans, 
deſerted in your helpleſs ſtate, by 
thoſe who have brought you into 
a wretched world: may he who 
took the children up in his arms, 
put his hands on them, and bleſſed 
them, have pity on your woes, 
on thoſe injuries which ye fore 


ſuffer, but cannot have deſerved !. 


Life, however, is not eaſily ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and notwithſtandin 
al: the pains and inconveniencies 
which the child undergoes from 
want of food, from want of cleans 
lineſs, from want of thoſe render 


attentions which a mother can 
only pay, it does indeed furvive'; 
but what remains of its lot is even 


more miſerable than that which 
has already paſſed. As it has al- 


ways been abſent from home, it 


is a ſtranger there. Its parents 
feel but little natural affection for 
it z for natural affection fixes it» 
ſelf in the heart moſt deeply at 


that period when the infant is 
hanging at the breaſt, and ſmiling, 


as it were, with pratitude in the 


face of her who ſupplies it wich 
delicious nouriſhment from her 


own vital current, It rakes till 
firmer puſſeſſion of ihe heart when 


the child begins to pon and to | 


play thoſe intle tricks, which none 


but a calleus mind can behold withs 
out delight. But, alas 1 the little 


boy or girl are ſtill conſidered #s 
obitacles to pleaſure at home. 
They pay a ſhort and formal viſt 
there, and are again diſmiſſed to u 
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grandmother. The laſt is a moſt 
enviable lot, in compariſon with 
the former; in which they not only 
experience harſh words and hard 


blows, but learn vulgar ideas, vul- 


gar language, and habits of every 
kind, which muſt one day be un- 
learned. 5 25 

As ſoon as they can walk firm - 
lv, and talk plainly, they are re- 
moved to one of thoſe convenient 
ſchools or academies, as they are 
called, where children, at a-very 
early age, are received as into nur- 
{eries. In the ſubſequent, courſe of 


their education they are conſtants. 


ly kept from home; or if they 
are indulged in a viſit of a few 
days, they ſee little but what tends 
to miſlead them. They receive 
no fatherly advice, and whatever 
learning they may acquire at their 
ſchoqls, they uſually enter on the 
ſtage to act their part in the 
drama of life, without judgment, 


and without principles to regulate 
their tt; 


There is uſually 
added to their misfortune of bein 

neglected and miſled, that of being 
deprived of all ſhare of their pa- 
rent's poſſeſſions; who, in the gay 
circles of pleaſure, not only ſpend 


their own property, but involve 


themſelves and their paternal e. 
ſtares in debt, and in every ſpecies 
of diſtreſſing and diſgraceful em- 
barraſſment. There is no part of 
the family and affairs of the e.ſſi- 
pated which has not a tendency to 
ruin. -They are themſelves in a 


conttant_ſtate of mortification and 


dilappointment. Their object in 
purſuing à perpetual round of a- 
muſements, is to obtain perpetual 
pleaſure;; an object which. human 
nature could never yei accompliſh. 
They, of all others, are leatt hikes 
ly to obtain it, who make pleaſure 
a buſineſs, and in proſecution of it, 
neglect their moſt important and 
Vol. III. 5 
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nurſe, locked up with ſervants in 
a garret, or transferred to their. 


their daily duties. Indeed, there is 
nothing more miſapprehended than 
the nature of pleaſure, Men are 
deluded by a name, and catching. 


at a phantom, loſe reality. The 


trueſt pleaſure reſults from calm 
and moderate emotions. Noiſe, 
tumult, violence, diſorder, take off 
the fine ſpirit from that which 
is otherwiſe formed to pleaſe, and 
leave little behind but dregs or 
diſagreeable ingredients Balls, 
aſſemblies, feaſts, public diverſions, 
cards, dreſs, varicus company, 
ſhould be purſued only as, what 
they are, temporary amuſements. 
Aſk thoſe who are whirled in the 
vortex of faſhion, whether they 
are happy ? Notwithſtanding they 
are engaged, without mo in 
what the world calls pleaſure, 
they ace as ready to complain of 


langour and of _— as any other 


part of mankind. Pride and vas 
nity compel them to move with 
others of their rank or fortune; 
but their countenances and words 
abundantly teſtify that they have, 
at leaſt, their ſhare of human un- 
eaſineſs, They feel, indeed, the 
ſatisfaction of being diſtingu:ſued 


from the poor, becauſe. their for- + 


tunes enable them to pay for the 
diſtinction; but that happineſs js 
but ſlenderly ſupported, winch is 
founded only on the gratification. 
of a weak and womaniſh vanity. 
With reſpect to that particular 
part of the evil reſulting from diſ. 
ſipation, the neglect and cobſe- 


quent miſery of families, it is cer- 


tainly very extenſive and import- 
ant, Single men, and ſiagle wo- 
men, however led aſtray by the 


falſe lights of their own vain ima- 


gination, ſuffer by-themſelve:, or 
at leaſt draw but a few in their 


train. But the whole riſing ge- 


neration muſt be endangered, 

when diſſipation is become uni- 

verſal among parents and the 

heads of families. . 
Wo > - 
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- Selfiſh arguments may ſucceed. 
when others fail; and I therefore 


lity of a certain truth ; that there 
is really more pleaſure to be found 
at the family fire ſide, and in the 
regular performance of domeſtic 
duties, than in the nevereceaſing 
purſuit aſter faſhionable amuſe- 
ments, What is the delight of 
ſeeing an Italian or French dancer 


' ſtand upon one leg, compared to 


that of beholding one's own ſmil- 
ing babes in the raptures of a game 
at play ? What is the delight of 


glittering at a ball, a play, a maſ- 


querade, compared to that of a 
home, in which are found plenty, 
tranquility, and love, uninterupted 
by the extravagance, the folly, the 
pride, and the reſtleſſueſs ot that 
ignorant, empty, weak, and fickle, 
yet arbitrary tyrant, Faſhion“ 
Not that the moraliſt is ſevere. 
He prohibits no moderate and rea- 
ſonable enjoyments. He is too 
well acquainted with human na- 
ture, and with life, ſo to moralize. 
He maintains only, that though 
diſſipating pleaſures may be allow. 
ed as a temporary relief, they are 
fatal to happineſs and virtue, whea 


they are ſuffered to engage the 
whole attention, or to become the 


chief employment. 5 
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|  Extratty from Captain Cook's 
Ny 2 Voyages © 


Continued from page 184. 

' Remarkable account of a Human 
Sacrifice at Otaheite, 
* victim having been killed 

by a ſudden and unexpected 
blow on the head, one of the at- 
tendants of the prieſts began the 
ceremony by bringing a young 


plantain tree, and laying it before 
the king : another approached, 


g % 5 vi „ * 
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bearing a. ſmall tuſt of red fea» 

eretore thers, twiſted on ſome fibres of 

wiſh I could convince the genera : the cocoa-nut huſk, With which he 


touched one of Otoo's feet, and 
afterwards retired with, it to. his 
companions. One of the prieſts, 
who was ſeated at the gf, now 
began a long prayer ; and at par- 
ticular times, ſent down young 
plantain - trees, Which were placed 
upon the ſacrifice, During this 
prayer, an iſlander, who. ſtood by 
the oſſiciating prieſt, held in his 


hands two bundles, in one of which, 


as we aſterwards found, was the 
royal maro; and the other, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, 
was the ark of the Eataoa. The 


The prayer being finiſhed, the | 


prieſts at the morai, with their 
aſſiſtants, ſat down by thoſe who 
were upon the beach, carrying the 
two bundles with them. They 
here renewed their prayers z du» 


ring which the plantain-trges were 


taken, one by one, at various 
times from off the dead body, 
which, 'being wrapped up in cocoa 
leaves and ſmall branches, was 
now taken out of the canoe, and 
laid upon the beach. The-prieſts 
placed themſelves around it: ſome 
ſtanding, and others ſitting ; and 
one, or more of them repeated 
ſentences for about ten minutes, 
The body was now ſtripped of the 
leaves and branches, and placed 
parallel with the ſea-ſhore, Then 
one of the prieſts, ſtanding at the 
feet, of the corpſe, pronounced a 
long prayer, in which he was oc 
caſionally joined by the others, 
each of them holding a tuft of red 
feathers in his hand. During this 
prayer, ſome hair was pulled off 
the head of the intended ſacrifice, 
and the left eye was taken out; 
both which being wrapped upina 
green leaf,, were preſented to the 
king, who, however, did not 
touch them, but gave to the mau 
who preſented them, a tuft of red 


. re Od. 0 W 


feathers, Which he had recetved 
from Towhs. 'This, with the 


eye and hair, Was taken to rhe 
1 OO Cer 
Not long after, his majeſty ſent 


them another piece of feather. 


In the courſe of this laſt ceremony, 
a king fiſher 'making a noiſe in the 
trees, Otoo turned to Captain 
Cook, ſaying, © That is the Eatooa,”" 
and ſeemed to conſider it as a fa. 
vourable prognoſtic. The corpſe 
was then carried a little way, and 
laid under a tree; near which 
were fixed three thin pieces of 
wood, variouſly carved. The 
bundles of cloth were placed on a 
part of the morai; and the tufts 
of red feathers laid at the feet of 
the dead body, round which the 
prieſts ſtationed themſelves ; and 
the Engliſh gentlemen were now 


permitted to go as near as they 


pleaſed, He who ſeemed to be 
the chief prieſt ſpoke for about a 


quarter of an hour, with different 


tones and geſtures; ſometimes ap- 


pearing to expoſtulate with the 


deceaſed z among which, he de- 
ſired him to deliver Eimeo, Ma- 
heine its chief, the women, hogs, 
and other things of the iſland, into 
their hands ; which was, indeed, 
the expreſs object of the ſacrifice. 
He then prayed near half an hour 
in a whining tone, and two other 
prieſts joined in the prayer, in the 
courſe of which a prieſt plucked 
ſome more hair from the head of 
the corpſe, and put it upon one of 
the bundles. The chief prieſt now 
prayed alone, holding in his hand 
the feathers received from Towha, 
Having finiſhed, he gave them to 
another prieſt, who prayed in like 


manner 3 then all the tufty of fea - 
placed upon the bun. 


thers were 


dles of cloth. | 

The dead body was now car- 
ried to the moſt conſpicuous part 
of the morai, with the feathers 
and the two bundles of cloth, 
while the drums beat lowly, The 
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feathers and bundles were laid a- 


gainſt the pile of ſtones, and the 
body at the foot of them, The 
eſts having again ſeated them- 


ſelves round the corpſe, renewed 


their prayers, while ſome of their 


aſſiſtants dug a hole about the 


over with ſtones and earth, While 


they were committing the body to 
the grave, a boy ſqueaked aloud, 
upon which Omai ſaid to Captain 


Cook, that it was the Eatoga, A 


fire having been made in the mean 


time, a lean half-ſtarved, dog was 


produced, and killed by twiſting 


his neck. The hair was then 
ſinged off, and the entrails being 
taken out, were thrown into the 
fire, where they were left to be 
conſumed ; but the kidney, heart, 


and liver, were only roaſted, by 


the carcaſe of the dog, after being 
rubbed over with the blood, was, 
with the liver, &c. laid down before 
the prieſts, who were ſeated round 
the grave, praying. They for 
ſome time uttered ejaculations 


being put on heated ſtones; and 


over the dog, while two men at 


intervals, beat very loud on two 
drums; and a boy ſcreamed, in a 
loud ſhrill voice, three times. 

T his, they ſaid, was to invite 
the Ealooa to feaſt on the banquet 
that they had provided for him. 
When the prieſts had finiſhed their 
prayers, the body, heart, liver, 
&c. of the dog, were placed on a 
whatta, or ſcaffold, about ſix feet 


in height, on which lay the re- 


mains of two other dogs, and of 


two pigs, which had been lately... 
ſacrificed. The prieſts and attens 
dants now gave a kind of ſhout,” 
which put an end to t 


nies for the preſent. 
ing being arrived the Engliſh geu - 
tlemen were conducted to à houſe 
belonging to Potatou, where the 


ceremo- 
The even- 


depth of two feet, into which they © . 
threw the victim, and covered it 


were entertained and lodged for 


1 


| 

[ 

| 

f 
z 
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the night. Having been infor 
that the religious rites were to be 
| renewed the next morning, they- 
Would not quit the place while 
remained to be ſeen. 
Some of them ' repaired, to the 
' ſcene of action early in the morne, 
Fon {of ; 2 2 22 
ing and ſoon afterwards a pig 
© was ſacrificed, and laid upon the 
- fame ſcaffold with the others 
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About eight o' clock, Otoo took 


our party gain to the Morai, 
where the prieſts, and a great mul- 
'- titude of people, were by this 

time aſſembled. The two bundles 


oceupied the place where they had 
been depoſned the preceding even- 
ing ; the two drums were in the 


front of the moral, arid the prieſts 


were ſtationed beyond them. The 
king placed himſelf between the 


drums, and deſired Captain Cook 
to ſtand by him, The ceremony 
of this day began with bringing a 
Voung plintain«tree, and laying it 

at his majeſty's feet, A prayer 
Was then repeated by the prieſts, 

Holding in their hands ſeveral tufts 


of red feathers, and alſo a plume 


of oſtrich feathers, which the 


Commodore had * preſented to 
Otob on his 'firſt arrival. When 


the prieſts had ended the prayer, 
they changed their ſtation, and 
laced themſelves between the 


ngliſh gentlemen and the morai. 
One of them began another prayer, 


' Which continued near half an hour. 


During this prayer, the tufts of 
red feathers were put, one by one, 
upon the ark of the Eatooa. Not 


long after, four pigs were pro- 


duced, one of which was immedi. 
ately killed, and the three others 
Were taken to a neighbouring ſty. 
One of the bundles was .now un- 


tied; and it was found to contain 


the maro, with which the Otahei- 


teans inveſt their blogs. When 


taken out of the cloth, it was. 
fpread on the ground, at full 


length, before the prieſts. It is a 
22 RY x 83 l 8 5 ad 54 
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girdle about fifteen ſeet in length, 


and one foot and. a, quarter in 


| Ne. and is probably put on in 


* : 


was bordered 


* 


822 f effect. They had been 
of the ifland, and then ſewed to 
the upper end of the pendant 


* 4 


which Captain Wallis had left fly- 
ing on ſhore, the firſt time of his 
arrival at Matavai, The prieſts 
pronounced a long prayer, rela- 
tive to this part of the ceremony; 
and after it was ended, the badge 
of royalty was folded up with 


great care, and put jnto the cloths 


To be continued, cbs 
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THE HISTORY or 


ALCIDALIS AND ZELIDA. 


Continued from page 305. 


TIN the condition the Ducheſs wat 
L in, and in the manner ſhe ſpake, 


though ſhe had. demanded of Ro- 
ſalva the kingdom of Arragon, or 
though ſhe had known of what 


importance it was ſhe defired of 
her, ſhe could not have refuſed 
her. She embraced her, and told 


ber, that ſhe received with: much 


Joy the gift ſhe made her, upon 
condition ſhe would never re- 
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would hve long enough 


age of ſix years, dwellin 


beſt mother in the; 
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voke itt That from that moe thoſe above, and which have been 


. 


ment ſhe would think ſhe had 


two dapghters, and that there 
Was no difference between them, 


except that Zelida, ſhould be al- 


ways | the favourite, , but iS ſhe 


would take courage, ſhe hoped ſhe 
ugh to ſee, and 
be herſelf a witneſs of the effects 
of her promifes. That gave great 
comfort to the mind Camilla, but 
did not at-all diminiſh her trouble, 
She lived yet two days, at the 
end of which time ſhe went out 
of the world, with as much joy as 


one would leave a priſon, and left 
the whole court in ſorrow, ang 


the queen in an affliction one can» 
not repreſent, Thus Zelida, in 
leſs than three months, ſaw both 
her father and mother buried in the 
tomb of thoſe whoſe ſueceſſion they 
came to claim, And now behold 
her three hundred leagues diſtant 
from her native country, at * 

a 
ſtrange country, and what ſhe has 


yet more to fear, in the power of 


one from whom the ſtars threat» 


. ened her with all the misfortunes 


of her life. But fortune is the 
evil can happen to the infants ſhe 
adopts. She took that orphan 
under her protection, and from ſo 
bad a beginning, undertakes to ſet 
two crowns on her head. Zelida 
was the moſt accompliſhed works 
manſhip of heaven. As her life 
was to be full of wanders, ſo 
was her perſon too; and this 
hiſtory which is agreeable to truth 
in all other reſpects, fails only in 


| What is ſaid of her, Through the 


whole bounds the ſun takes to ſure 


round the earth, he had not ſeen 


ſuch an accompliſhed beauty as this. 


In the moſt beautiful body of the 
world, ſhe had ſpirit not a to be 


imagined of our nature, and which 
appeared to be one of thoſe which 


| ought to govern no ther than 


orld, and no. 
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made to conduct the ftars. In au 
age in- which others can ſcarce - 
ſpeak a_ word, ſhe ſpoke things 


might have been admired by the 


| 22 ſages. Never had any 
0 


happy a birth as ſhe, All the 


ſtars conſpired together to beſtow 


on her what each of them had 
beſt, and heaven had. conferred on 


ber ſo many favours, ghat the leaſt 


was What ſhe had of the earth 
and ſhe appeared to be ſome celeſ- 
tial perſon come from heaven.Her 
inclinations carried her ſo power» 
fully, to good that ſhe ſeemed to 
have no will to commit any weak» 
neſs, and all her virtues were ſo-na» 
tural, that ſhe mult have uſed con- 
ſtraint on herſelf, not to exerciſe 


every one of them. Never had ſhe 


any itruggle in her mind, Never 


had ſhe any doubt between good 
and evil ; aud ſhe followed always 


juſtice and good ſenſe, in follows 


ing her own inclinations. Beſides 


ſo many perfeRions remarkable in 
her, theſe ſecret qualities and 
hidden graces, which make us love 


perſons without knowing why, - 
were in her to ſo great a degree, 


that ſhe was always admired by all 
the world, There was, I don't 
know what charm in all her ace 
tions, which inſpired love in 
the hearts of all who knew her, 
and the ſound of her voice had 
ſomething in it that enchanted the 
very ſoul. She had ag infinite 
number of other lovely qualities, 
beyond expreſſion : and the leaſt 
part of her perfections was what 
can be told, ES i. f | 

Thus I think, madam, in all re- 
ſpects the is ſo like you, that none 
can take her but for your ſiſter. 
And for my part, thongh I had 


taken a good obſervation when 


you let me ſee her ; there was ſo 
many remarkable things in ber, 


that I confeſs I could not have 
drawn it from wy memory, nor 
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358 35 Hiſery of Akin and Zis. 
da did not fail, at firſt fight,” to 
make the ſame impreſſions on the 


repreſented it ſo well if 1 had not 
drawn the copy from you. 
With theſe arms Zelida muſt 
conquer the kingdom of Arrs gon, 
aud there was no need of any 
other, ſince ſhe had nothing tv do 
but gain the heart of Alcidalis, 
whom all the forces of the world 


could not have overcome. She 
was received into the palace, 


with ſo great an affection and de- 
light, that one might have drawn 
an augury from that, that ſhe 
would one day enter as its miſ- 
treſs, and command it: The queen 
who thought ſhe would never be 
comforted for the death of her mo- 
_ could not but be ſadwhenever 
e 


the affection he had for her, and what 
he had for his own ſon. Alcidalis 
and Zelida were come to an age 
wherein they uſe to paint out a- 
mours,and both wereendowed with 
all the marks and graces the moſt 
excellent painter could give. They 
had ow ay equal, though ex- 
tremely different, and there ſhone 


out in them fuch extraordinary 


qualities, that nobody doubted but 
they were born for one another, 
And each of them had been in the 
world without an equal, had they 
not come at the fame time. 
To ſay the truth, though they bad 
the affection of all who ſaw them, 
they had not been loved enough if 
they had not been born one for the 


other, and if there had not been 


other ſouls than theirs, that had 
been capable of ſo great a paſ. 
ſion as each of them deſerved, 
Thus Cupid who was deſirous to 
ive ſignal prooſs of his power, 
in two ſuch extraordinary perſons, 
brought it about fo ſucceſsfully, 
that each felt it long before they 


knew it; and he did not allow 


them to ſpend in eaſe. that firſt 
ſeaſon of life, when nature ſeems 
to have bridled the paſſions. Ze- 


ooked on her, And the king 
found not much difference between 
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heart of Alcidalis, as ſhe was uſed 
to do on all others. And he like · 
wiſe made ſpring up in the heart 


of Lelida an emotion ſhe had 


never felt for any before. The 
queen according to the Figy 
had laid in Arragon, had alw 
taken care to bring up the prince 
with ſuch art as might induce 


him to love her daughter. As ſoon 
as he could ſpeak, theythad accuſ- 
tomed him to call her his miſtreſs, 
They took him every day to ſee 


her; and all who were in his pre- 


{ſence never loſt an opportunity i | 


raiſe to him her beauty or genti- 
ity, But the inélination of Alci- 


dalis did not at all agree with the 
will of the queen z and he who had 


ſweetneſs and complaiſance for 


every body, ſeemed only to be 


wanting in it to the young coun» 
reſs, and never ſeemed to be in 
ſo great conſtraint as when in 
company with her. Whether 


that his high ſpirit could not bear 


that they ſhould have any deſigns 
for him, without informing him of 
it ; or whether the ſtars that made 
him be born for Zelida, gave him 
a ſecret averſion for all that would 
take her place.. As ſoon as ſhe 
was entered into the palace, his 
mind ſeemed changed all of a ſud. 
den, andasthe queen had given her 
a companion to her daughter He 


never ſtirred from the apartment 
of the connteſs, and never thought 


Le 
ays 
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himſelf ſo happy as in her pre- 


ſence, Cupid, to be better re- 
ceived in the heart, makes com- 


monly his entry there, attended 
with joy and beauty, and does no 


evil or violence, till he thinks hime 


ſelf maſter of the place, and has 
made himſelf fo powerf 
ro fear being driven out. At firſt 


theſe two young infants found in 
themſelves nothing extraordinary, . 


but an extreme pleaſure in ſeeing 


al as not 
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one another. They found on looks 
ing on one another à certain joy 


and delight, which they had not 


been uſed to feel; and nobody 
but obſerved they were delighted 
with one another, as often as hey 
were together. Zelida Who had 
hitherto been a very ſober infant, 
began to be more lively than uſual, 
And Alcidalis was ſo gay and a- 
greeable when he ſaw her, that 
one Would have thought he reſer- 
ved a particular humour and gaiety 
to appear in her preſence, In the 
innocence in Which they then 
were, they enjoyed for ſome 
years peaceably that pleaſure, 
which was willwut doubt, the moſt 
happy ſtate they ſaw a long time 
after. But their minds from day 
to day, acquiring new ſtrength, 
their paſſion increaſed alſo, and 
Cupid at laſt became ſo powerful, 
that he made them feel, and be 
ſenſible of it. Alcidalis began to 
become more thoughtful than or- 
dinary, and every time he ſaw 
not Zelida, he payed by an extra- 
ordinary melancholy for the plea- 
ſure of having ſeen her. There 
were now no more ſports and dis 
verſions for him, but thoſe that 
he took with her, nor any other 
pleaſure than that of ſeeing her, 
and if any thing in her abſence 
could pleaſe him, it was to ſpeak 
and converſe about her. That 
heart that from its infancy, was 
dieſtined to ſubdue all the world, 
thought of nothing now but the 
. conqueſt of Zelida, and if yet any 
thought of his former ambition re- 
turned, it was only with a deſign 
to make himſelf more worthy of 


her, and to lay at her feet as many 
Every 


_ crowns as ſhe deſerved. 
time he went from her preſence, 
it ſeemed to him as if he fell from 
heaven to earth, and at the coming 


from her company, nothing was 


agreeable but ſolitude, There he 
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went over in his mind exactly all 


of that paſſion. &H 
fail to ſeel in herſelf ſome jemo- 


a prince. 
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her words, and. all ber- actions, 


and conſidering eyery one of them 
through all their meanings 


he 
drew favourable or diſadyaptages 


ous conjectures accordingly. After- 
wards thinking on all he had ſaid, 
or all he had done, he always re. 


pented of every thing, Somes 
times he blamed himſelf for too 
great, timidityy. at other times for 
having appeared too bold, and al. 


ways remained as ill ſatisfied with 


himſelf, as well ſatisfied with her. 
He began by degrees to diſreliſh 
all the pleaſures, which formerly 
delighted him, Hunting, for which 
before he had a great delight, no 


more pleaſed him, if ſhe was not 


preſent, and if he had yet any re- 
gard to his exerciſes, it was only 
to appear more agreeable to her. 
In fine, he conſidered Zelida, as if 
ſhe had been the only perſon in 
the world, and all his thoughts 
and deſigns began and ended in 
her. Cupid on the other Lge bag 
77 1755 as deepthe heart of Zelida 


but he had net yet made ſo great 


progreſs nor tried his power ſo 


much; whether. conſidering her 


pride, he durſt not make it ſo ſoon 
known to her, or that 
two years younger, Was leſs capable 
Yet ſhe did not 
tion, as oft as ſhe ſaw the young 
She took more Cale © 
her beauty and dreſs, than ordi- 
nary. She loved the young ccun- 
tels leſs, becauſe ſhe was deſigned 
for him; and the reſpects which 


ſhe paid her by force, thoogh they 


were more cold than ſhe was wont 
to do, yet did not fail to give her 
trouble, Meantime, as ſhe had a 


great, brave, and- ſprightly ſoul, | 


and by conſequence capable of a 
aſſion, which had all. theſe qua- 
itiess The merit of Alcidalis, 


which inclined her to that, made 


ſhe being - 
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360 Hints to thiſe who are deſigned for the Profaſim Pipe. 
there by time, an impreſſion, and promote all the excellence and 
which nothing could ever efface, 


and found there an affecttion 


us beautiful, and as perfect as 
herſelf. | 5 : 


To be continued. 


For the Berwick Muſeums 


Hints to thoſe who are deſigned for 


the profeſſion of Phyſic. 


T is my deſign in this paper, 
to ſuggeſt a few hints of advice 


= young perſons who are juit en. 


tering on any of the liberal pro- 
feſſions nor, indeed, with a pre- 
ſumptuous intention to direct them 
in a technical or ſcientific practice, 
dut merely to give them ſome ge- 
neral ideas, which may render 


their views more liberal, and their 


miads more generous, or arm 


them with ſome uſeful precautions, 


I remember tov well the imperti- 


nence of the ſophiſt who read a 


lecture to Hannibal on the art of 


war, to think of inſtructing any 


perſons in the peculiar or mecha- 


nical art and ſcience which they 


have made the ſtudy of their lives, 
But there are certain univerſal 


' truths which men, attached to a 


articular purſuit, ſometimes over- 
ook, There is allo a certain en- 
largement of minds, which is Ioſt 


8 in the narrow habits and confined 


views of thoſe who take an active 
part in a lucrative profeſſion, He 
who ſurveys life in an extenſive 
proſpect, may ſee a variety of 
magnificent objects which eſcape 


the eye, which is conſtantly fixed 


on a few ſingle circumſtances ; and 
coufined within a narrow circle. 


It is the buſineſs of the moraliſt to 
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178 every part of human life, 


to ende avour t6 correct its errors, 
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happineſs of which it is capable. - 


It has been juſtly remarked; thar - | 
they who enter on the profeſſion 


of medicine in any of its branches, 
have commonly depended | 
ceſs, rather on the cultivation of 
the graces than the ſciences. And 
it is certain, that many perſons 
whoſe ſolid attainments were very 


Moderate have rin away with the 


greateſt thare of wealth and po- 
pularity, with few other 'recome 


mendations than a fine perſon, a 
' ſhewy dreſs, a ſtagular equipage, 


and an undaunted <cffrontery, © 
But ſince internal ſatisfaction, a 


conſciouſneſs of having done all 


that was poſſible to prepare for a 
profeſſion, and ot having preten« 


ded to no more than we are able 
to perform, is a ſurer ſource of . 
happineſs, than the applauſe, and 


even the guineas of the ignorant 
multitude ; I adviſe every pupil 
who values ſubſtantial happineſs 
more than the phantom of it, to 
devote the firſt period of his liſe 
to a very ſerious purſuit of every 


part of knowledge which contri 


butes to give him, not only a prac. 
tical, but a theoretical ſkill in his 
proteſſion; not only the contrac- 
ted ideas of a mercenary practiti. 


oner, but the comprehenſive ſen- 


timents of a ſtudent in philoſophy. 
The foundation ſhould be laid 
in an education truly liberal. It is 


really lamentable to obſerve the 
extreme ignorance of thoſe among 


medical 'pra@itioners, who are 


applied to in the firſt inſtance, and 


who conſtitute the moſt numerous 


claſs, They are taken from a 
writing ſchool, cr perhaps a grams 
mar ſchool, at the age of fourteen 
They 
have uſually acquired a good hands | 
writing; but their knowledge af 


and bound apprentices. 


the claflics is ſeldom worth men- 


tioning 5 and upon the whole, 


ſuc⸗ 


"95 % ; * 


* 
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their education may be ſaid to de 


about equal to that of a pauper in 
a bara charity: ſctiaol, Tue ir bu- 
ſineſs is to ſtand behind the counter, 
and compound mediciges by the 
preſcriptions of the doctor. They 
are, indeed, often ſo ænigmatical, 
that nothing leſs than the ſagacity 
of an Oedipus &an- reſolve their 
difficulties. The poor lad, if he 
has time, will toil at his dictionary, 
where, however, he often toila in 
vain ; but if he has not time, 
which is uſually the caſe, he takes 
the moſt expeditious method of 
doing buſineſs. He is aſhamed to 
confeſs his ignorance, and theres» 
fore puts up any. medicine his cons 
jecture ſuggeſts ;, the phial is wrapt 
up, diſpatched with all expedition, 
and the patient poiſoned. -- _-, 

After having ſpent ſeven years 
in a ſhop pounding drugs and 
ſpreading plaſters : and after hays» 
iog acquired a little paltry portion 


of mechanical knowledge, by con- 


ſtant habit, he is diſmiſſed as com- 
plete; and goes into the country 
a bold profeſſor of chirurgery and 
pharmacy. Wich a ſmart dreſs, 
an unbluſhing countenance, and a 
voluble tongue, he is ſure of ſuc- 
ceſs, and bids defiance to all the 
learning ia the world. In his own 
opinion he is another Hippocrates 
or Heberden ; and, indeed, he is 
an object of real wonder to rhe 
country people; for he collects a 
few hard words from his dition. 
ary, which he utters with great 
gravity among goſfips and farmers, 
who conſiders him as a very learn. 
ed man, as weill as prodigiouſly 
clever ia his profefiion, Thoſe 
who could bear witneſs againſt his 
ſkill, are all ſecured and ſilenced 
in the church-yar ag. 
I aſfert, that a knowledge of the 
Greek as well as Latin is-really 
neceflary to the apeihecary, if he 
would . perfqym bis buſine(s with, 
that accuracy which is certainly 
Vor. III. 


required in ſo i 
ployment. A boy deſtined to this 
ns; Cp ſhould by no means 
leave his ſchool till the age of ſix- 


teen or ſeventeen. 


mportant an em- 


The know» + 


ledge of the learned languages, / 


acquired before that time is mere». 
ly elementary ; it is only of uſe as 
it leads to farther improvement in 
the languages. It. cannot qualify 
for any profefſion, much leſs for 


the apothecaries, the names of 


whole inſtruments, medicines, and 
operations, are; for the moſt part, 
either wholly Greek, or of Greek 
extraction. ; 14 4 

But, indeed; if he wiſhes to raiſe 
his profeſſivn above the level of 
an empiric, or a farrier, he ſhould 
acquire. a liberal education for his 
own ſake, independently of its uſe 
in a mercenary view; for the 
ſake of poliſhing his mind, and 
cleyating his ſentiments. With 
a liberal education, and an exten» 
ſive practice, he is in fact a phy- 
{ician, though calledunaporhecary :: 
aud though he ſhould neither have 
purchaſed a diploma, nor have 


earned a regular degree by ſpends 


ing his time, money, and health 
in an Engliſh univerſity, he is a 
Gentleman: and the peculiar uti- 


lity of his employ ments, when ju- 


* 


diciouſly and humanely conducted, 


entitle him to the company and 
converſation of all who deſerve 
that diſtinRtion, : ; 

There never was an age in 
which they Who intend te ſupport 
the dignified character of gradua- 
ted phy ſicians, had better oppors 
tynities * improvement in phyſi. 


ology». 


part of ſcience and natural philo- 
ſophy, never more abounded. Let 
the ſtudent devote himſelf to 


the ſe with. long and ſerious appli- 
cation, and depend more 


them, than on the caprue of fa. 


ſhion, - any fingularny in his 
. 


- Inn I C CIO AE nne 


eQures, az well as books, 
in anatomy, chemiſtry, and exery 


On 
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chariot or livery. A popular o * 
ſician in a great capital, and in- Dn ths e of Ce 


4 


deed any where, is a very import. 
ant member of ſociety, conſidered | | 1 
merely in a political view. The OT he alone is to be eſteem. 
lives, limbs, health, and ſpirits of ed a benefactor to mankind 
a very great part of the ſubjects who makes an uſeful diſcovery; 
of a kingdom depend upon his ſkill but he alſo who can point out and 
and honeſty. A man who under- recommend an innocent pleaſure, 
takes this office, aud recommends Of this kind are the pleaſures ari- ¶ tree 
himſelf by addreſs and artifice, ſing from the obſervation of na. tion. 


without qualifying himſelf with ture, and they are highly agree- Ir 
every preparatory knowledge, and able to every taſte uncorrupted by natu 
who abuſes the confidence of thole vicious indulgence. - | | plea 


who fly to him as to a guardian There will always be many in 
angel, in the degpeſt diſtreſs, has a rich and civilized country, who, flou 
very little claim to the title of an as they are born to the enjoyment feet 
honeſt man, and deſerves to be of competent eſtates, engage not i nal 
ſtigmatized and puniſned with the in buſineſs either civil or profeſ« | 
worſt of villains and the vileſt of ſional. But the reſtleſs mind muit WW of. 


ſharpers, | nn either find or make an object. of t 
It has been obſerved and re- Pleaſure, therefore, becomes, to ciſſ 
gretted, that ſome individuals in the unemployed, a ſerious purſuit, the 
this liberal proſeſſion have exhi- Whatever is its eſſence, and rio 
bited ſuch an attention to intereſt, whatever the declaimer way ur e ſun 
as is incompatible with the com- againſt it, pleaſure will be ſought tin 
mon feelings of humanity. Such by all who poſleſs the liberty of nei 
perſons are their own enemies; election. It becomes then ineum- ple 
for no gratification of ſordid ava- bent on the moraliſt, not only to Fr 
rice can equal the delicious ſenſa- urge the performance of duty, but rol 
tions of him, who delights in ex- to exhibit objects that pleaſe with- inf 
erciſing his ſkill, in diffuſing joy out enervating the mind, and gra- bot 
through the haunts of miſery, and tify deſire without corrupting the be 
in relieving the ſick, the maimed, principles. BEER „ ſa 
the halt, and the blind. Rural ſcenes, of almoſt every tu 
There is, indeed, ſomething kind, are delightful to the mind of ll 
godlike in the medical profeſſion, man. The verdant plain, the to 
when it is humanely and diſinter- flowery mead, the meandering” pt 
eſtedly exerciſed. Every one, it ſtream, the playful lamb, the war- 01 
is true, ought to pay that regard bling of birds, are all capable of cr 
ro intereſt which prudence, and a exciting emotions gently agree- d 
love of his own family, demand; able. But the misfortune-is, that te 
but he who alſo delights in reliev- the greater part are hurried on in fe 
ing, from the ſatisfactions of ſym- the career of life with too great is 
pathy and a ſenſe of duty, may rapidity to be able to give atten- t 
be ſaid to reſemble the great mo- tion to that which ſolicits no paſ - n 
del of every perfection, Jeſus ſion. The darkeſt habitation in 1 
Chriſt, who went about doing the dirtieſt ſtreet of the metropo- g 
ood, and healing all manner of lis, where money can be earned, [ 
lickneſs and difeaſes among the has greater charms with many, 1 


people. than the groves of Hagley. 


) 


Yet the patron of refined plea- 
ſure, the elegant Epicurus, fixed 


the ſeat of his enjoyment in a gar» 


den, He was of opinion, that a 
tranquil ſpot, furniſhed with the 
united ſweets of art and nature, 
was beſt adapted todelicate repoſe. 
And even the ſeverer philoſophers 
of antiquity were wont to diſ- 
courſe in the ſhade of a ſpreading 
tree, in ſome cultivated planta- 
tion, {SE  _ 

It is obvious, on intuition, that 
nature often intended ſolely to 
pleaſe the eye in her vegetable 
productions. She decorates the 
flowret that . ſprings beneath our 
feet, in all the perfection of exter- 
nal beauty. She has clothed the 


garden with a conſtant ſucceſſion 


of various hues. Even the leaves 
of the tree undergo a pleaſing vi- 
ciſſitude. The frelk verdure which 
they exhibit in the ſpring, the vas 
rious ſhades which they aſſume in 
ſummer, the yellow and ruſſet 
tinge of autumn, , and the naked- 
neſs of winter, afford a conſtant 
pleaſure to a lively 1 LA 
From the ſnow. drop to the moſs · 
roſe, the flower · garden diſplays an 


infinite variety of ſhape and co- 


lour. The taſte of the floriſt has 
beeg ridiculed as trifling ; yet 
ſurely without reaſon. Did na- 


ture bring forth the tulip and the 


lily, the roſe and the honeyſuckle, 
to be neglected by the haughty 
pretender to ſuperior reaſon ? To 
omit a ſingle ſocial duty for the 
cultivation of polyanthus, were ri- 
diculous as well as criminal; but 
to paſs by the beauties laviſhed be» 
fore us, without obſerving them, 
is no leſs ingratitude than ſtupidi- 
ty. A bad heart finds little amuſe. 
ment but in a communication with 
the active world, where ſcope is 
given for the indulgence of malig- 
nant paſſions ; but an amiable dit. 
poſition is commonly known by a 
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taſte for the beauties of the animal 
and the vegetable creation. 5 
The northern countries of Eu- 
rope are by no means well adap- 
ted to the true enjoyment of rural 
ſcenery, Our vernal ſeaſons, 
which the poets celebrate in all the 
luxuriance of deſcription, are com- 
monly rendered cold and uncome 
fortable by the long continuance * 
of an eaſterly wind. Our poets 
borrowed their ideas of, a Tring 
from the poets of Italy, who col. 
lected theirs from nature. A ge- 
nial day in April, is among us the 
ſubject of general congratulation, 
Aud, while the lilac bloſſoms, aud 
the laburnam drops its golden 
cluſters, the ſhivering poſſeſſor of 
them is conſtrained to ſeek warmth 
at the ſide of his chimney. Yet 
from the temperature of our cli» 
mate we derive a beauty unknown 
in the gardens of a warmer coun- 
try. Few objects are more plea- 
ſing than the ſmooth lawn; but 
the ſoft verdure which conſtitutes 
its beauty, is not to be found in 


more ſouthern climates. It is cers 


tainly true, that the rarity of our 
truly vernal weather, like that of 
other delights, increaſes the plea» 
ſure of it ; and ij is probable, for 
this reaſon, that an Engliſhman, 
notwithſtanding his complaints a+ 
gainſt his atmoſphere, enjoys the 
pleaſures of a garden in their fall 
perfection. A fine day, ſays Sir 
William Temple, is a kind of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure z but ſurely it would 
coal to be ſuch if every day were 

ne. | | 

A practical attention to a gar- 
den, is by ſome eſteemed a degra» 
ding employment, It is true, in- 


deed, that paſtor il and agricultu - 


ral manners, if we may form a 
judgment from the dignified de. 
ſcriptions of Virgil, are greatly 
degenerated. The employments 
of ſhepherds and huſbandmen are 
22 2 9 


now become mean and ſordid. 
The work of ſhe garden is uſually 
left to a peaſant. Nor is it ur- 
reaſonable to aſſign the labour, 
which wearies without amuſee 
ment, to thoſe who are ſufficiently 
amuſed by the proſpect of their 
wages. But the operations of 
rafting, of inoculating, of prun- 
ing, of tranſplanting, are curious 
experiments in natpral 2 ? 
and that they are pleaſing as well 
as cyrious, thoſe can teſtify, who 
remember what they felt on ſeeing 
their attempts in the amuſement 
of practical gardening attended 
with ſucceſs. ' | 
Among the employments ſuit- 
able to old age, Cicero has enu- 
merated the {uperjntendance of a 
garden. It requires no great ex 
ertion of mind or body; and its 
ſatisfactions are of that kind which 
leaſe without violent agitation. 
ts beneficial influence on health is 
an additional reaſon for an atten» 
tion to it at an age when infirmj- 
ties abound, _ „ 
la almoſt every deſcription of 
the ſeats of the bleſſed, ideas of a 
garden ſeem to have predomina- 
ted. The word Paradiſe itſelf js 
ſynonymons with garden. The 
elde of Elyſium, that ſweet re- 
gion of poeſy, are adorned with 
all that imagination can conceive 
to be delightful, Some of the 
moſt pleaſing paſſages of Milton, 
are thoſe in which he repreſents 
the happy Pair engaged in culti- 
vating their bliſsful abode, Poets 
have always been delighted with 
the beauties of a garden, Lucan 
is repreſented by Juvenal as repo- 


fing in his garden. Virgil's Geor- 


gics prove him to have been cap 

tivated with rural ſcenes ; though, 
to the ſurpriſe of. his readers, he 
has not aſſigned a book to the ſub- 
je of a garden. Our Shenſtone 
made it his ſtudy z but, with all 
| his taſte and fondneſs for it, 


w 
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a ſmaller 


he 


was not happy in it. The capti. 
vating ſcenes which he created at 
the Leaſowes, afforded him, it is 
ſaid, little pleaſure in the abſence 
of ſpectators. The truth is, he 


made the embelliſhment of his 


grounds, which ſhould have been 
the amuſement of his life, the bu. 


ſineſs of it ; and involved himſelf 


in ſuch troubles, by the expences 
it occaſioned, as neceffarily exclu- 
ded tranquil enjoyment. © * 

It is the lot of few, in compa - 
riſon, to poſſeſs territories like his, 
extenſive, and ſufficiently .well. 
adapted 10 conſtitute an ornamen. 
ted farm. Still fewer are capable 

of ſupporting the expence of pxe · 
ſerving it in good condition. But 
let not the rich ſuppoſe they have 


appropriated the | agen of a gar · 


he poſſeffor of an acre, or 
jortion, may receive a 
real pleaſure, from obſerving the 
progreſs of vegetation, even in a 
plantation of culinary plants. A 
very limited tract properly atten- 


en. 


ded to, will forniſh ample employ- 


ment for an individual. Nor let 
it be thought a mean care; for 
the ſame hand that raiſed the ce. 
dar, formed the hyſop. on the 


wall. Even the orchard, cultiva* 


ted ſolely for” advantage, ex- 
hibits beauties unequalled in the 
ſhrubbery ; nor can the green 
houſe produce an appearance to 
exceed tlie bloſſom of the apple 
and the almond. ' 
' Amuſement reigns, ſays Dr. 
Young, man's great demand. Hap- 
py wete it, if the amuſement of 
managing a garden were more ge” 
nerally reliſhed, It would ſurely be 
more conducive to health, and the 
' preſervation of our faculties to ex- 
treme old age, were 'that time, 
which is now devoted to the dice, 
and to the tard table, ſpent in the 
open air, and in active employ- 
ment. p . : a * „ Cee DIC - 


mw 


| Ke flections on the Communication 


' . and Keeping of Secrets, 


Po reveal the ſecret of another 
is a fault in which injuſtice 


and imprudence are united. It is 


to diſpoſe of that which is not 


your own property, and to betray 


your truſt z an injury, which is 
the more criminal, as it is irrepa» 
rable, If you diffipate a ſum 
committed to your keeping as a 
truſtee, it is poſſible that you may 
one day be able to make reſtitu- 
tion ; but a ſecret, once revealed, 
can never be brought back into 
that friendly darkneſs, which vail» 


ed it from the public eye. 


Whether ſilence has or has not 


been promiſed, the obligation to 
ſecreſy is the ſame; if the nature 
of thecircumſtances communicated 


requires it. To hear it out is to 


(copkge not to diſcover it. 


o recommend diſcretion to a 
confidant who is prudent and cir 


cumſpect, is an unneceſſary pre- 


caution ; he knows how to be ſi. 
lent, without particular inſtruction: 
and to recommend it to a fool is 
alſo ſuperfinous, for his promiſe is 


no ſecurity : if he had not promi- 


ſed, he would have thought hime 
ſelf under no obligation to ſilence ; 


and if by. accident he keeps the ſe- 


cret, it is becauſe his memory has 
failed him, or an opportunity to 


unfortunately, he has promiſed to 


be diſcreet neither memory nor 


opportunity can be wanting. After 
his promiſe 4s given he weighs and 
examines it, which he neg 


. to do before; he begins to think 


he has gone too far, and wiſhes to 
recall his word. How heavy a 
burthen is a ſecret to à fool! He 


is in no danger of forgetting what 
has been entruſted- to his care: 


for is it poffible that he ſhould, 
Without thinking of it, carry about 


Tied to a gent! 


lected 
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ſo inſupportable a weight t He 
— — that every one ſees the 


intolerable oppreflidn of his mind, 


that the inmoſt recefſes of his 
breaſt are diſcovered, and the ſe» 
cret read on his heart. To pre- 
vent the vexation of having it 
found out in ſpite of his attempts 


to hide it, he reſolves to betra 
his truſt, having firſt informed his 


new confidant, that what he is a. 


bout to diſcover is of the utmoſt 


importauce, BER Ae 

It is certainly the ſafeſt way to 
keep the ſecret yourſelf ; but if it 
lies heavy upon you, and you cane. 
not reſt till it is communicated, 
with what reaſon can you come 


plain, that another, by the ſame 


means, frees himſelf from the like 
perplexity ? 


Laura takes me aſide with a 


myſterigps air, and whiſpers me, 
that ſhe is very ſoon to be mar- 
an of the firſt for. 
tune and conſequence 3 but ſhe 


charges me not to mention it, as 


he is ſo odd a man that he would 
certainly break off the match, if he 
knew that ſhe had ſpoken of it. 


The moment ſhe has left me, 


twenty other confidants gather 
round me to tell me what I know 
as well as they, Laura preſent 

diſcovers that it is the . 
news of the day ; and I am, hows 
ever wrongfully, confounded with 


n fet of blabs and tatlers, 
reveal it has not offered: but if, 


Be, however, conſtantly on your 
guard ; for although you are in- 
deed an an only confidant you may 
find yourſelf in danger from the 
cunning curioſity of thoſe, who, 
pretending to ſhare the confidence 
of your friend, may draw from 
you a certain knowledge of what 
before they only ſuſpected. This 


is a common ſtratagem ; a ſaare, 


which, though laid every day, is 
every day ſucceſsful. -7 cf 
But though it ſhould be true, 
that what is confided to you is allo 
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entruſted to others, it is no reaſon 
why you ſhould betray the ſecret, 


You are ſtill bound to keep it with 


Inviolable fidelity, and even to 
conceal your knowledge of it from 
thoſe with whom it has- been de- 

ſited by the principal: for it is 
poſſible, that your appearing to be 
ignorant to theſe very perſons, 
may be a circumſtance of great 
importance. But you ſay, “ the 
ſecret has been revealed already 
by another: and what interence 


would you draw from thence ? 
Does the infidelity of another au- 
| thorize you to be unfaithful ? You 


have accepted a truſt, and none 
but the perſon who repoſed it can 
diſcharge you from it. He alone, 


Who has communicated the ſecret 


to you, has a right to diſpenſe 
with your obligation to ſilence, 
Even & breach of friendſhip can- 
not annul this obligation: a man 
is not acquitted of debts by quar- 
relling with his creditor, What 
a deteſtable perfidy is it, to em- 
ploy thoſe arms againſt a man as 
an enemy Which he entruſted with 
us as a friend! And, though the 
tender ties of friendſhip are bro 
ken, are yop therefore abſolyed 
from thoſe of juſtice and honour ? 
It is to no purpoſe to alledge, that, 
by betraying your ſecret, the un- 
grateful wretch whom you deteſt 
has merited your. hatred z and 
that therefore to diſcloſe his, is 
but to retaliate the injury | How 


prepoſterous is the revenge which 
you meditate! To puniſh treach. 

ery, you would yourſelf become a | | | 
12 Sun has been juſtly ſtyled 


traitor | | | 
The ſecret of others ſhould be 
lodged, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, in ſome concealed receſs 


of the memory, where the mind 


never enters. We muſt, if poſ- 


| ſible, hide it from ourſelves, leſt 


we ſhould be tempted to apply it 


to ſome ſiniſter purpoſe. To uſe 
this knowledge either ta the pre- 


judice of the perſon who eommu- 


nicated it, or to our own private 


advantage, would be to trade with 
a ſum of which we are not the 
proprietors; a breach of truſt, 
which the deſire of revenge, in it« 
ſelf criminal, certainly can never 
juſtify ! | 1 | 

You know Horatius poſſeſſes 2 
lucrative poſt, and perhaps you 
imagine he obtained it by his ad- 


dreſs and capacity : it was, nevers 


theleſe, the price of treachery. 
His friend Philoctetes ſolicited for 


this place upon its becoming vas 


cant. Certain meaſures had been 
intimated to him, by which he 


would be ſure to diſappoint his 
competitors. Elevated at the near 
approach of his good fortune, he 


communicates the ſecret to Hora» 


tius, that he 4” 61 participate in 


his pleaſure. The next morning 


Horatius was in poſſeſſion. of the 


ſt, « 1 will uſe,“ ſaid he to 


hiloctetes, (who, in ſpite of 
circumſtances, yet doubted of his 
perfidy) © ] will readily. uſe all 


the intereſt which I ſhall gain by 
my new rank, to ſerve you; but 
do not take it amiſs ; this place 
wag juſt the thing ] wanted, and I 
haveprocuredit for myſelf. Would 
not you have done the ſame ?''—- 
6 No, traitor,” replied Philoctetes, 


if you had made me your con · 


fidant ** 


3 


— 


ON THE SUN. 


the ſoul of the univerſe, as it 
not only produces all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, but has a particular 
influence in cheering the mind of 
man, He can never be ſatiated 


then, one would think, with the 


glorious ſcenes which the eye diſ- 


covers, when the radiant orb ſheds 
bis luſtre abroad ; nor can imagi- 
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nation ever ceafe to contemplate 
with pleaſure, his wonderful. uſe, 
and eſſential importance, in the 
creation. 8 

How ſtriking the ſcene when 
we firſt obſerve the fiery rays 
Which he ſcatters among the clouds, 
as harbingers of his approach, 
As the illumination increaſes, the 
earth ſeems all in a glow, and 
we expect the glorious orb, long 
before he diſcovers he himſelf a- 
bove the horizon, We imagine, 
every moment, that we ſee him, 
At length he appears, His rays 
dart, like lightning, over the face 
of Nature, and darkneſs yaniſhes 
at the ſight. Man 
habitation, and beholds it embel - 
liſhed with renovated beauty. 


The lawn is refreſhed by the cool- 


neſs of the night, and the light of 
the morning diſplays its increaſin 

verdure, The dew-beſpangple 

flowers, that enamel its ſurface, 
glitter in the ſun-beams, and, like 
rubies and emeralds, dart their co- 
lours on the eye, The cheerful 
birds unite in choirs, and hail, in 
concert, the Parentof Life. At this 
enchanting moment,. not one is 
ſilent, All Nature is enlivened 
by his preſence, and gladdened by 
his gifts, Millions of glittering 
inſects awake into exiſtence, and 
fluter in his rays. The bleating 
flocks, and lowing herds, ſalute 
the welcome blefſing. The hills, 
the valleys, and the woods, re- 
ſound with rural harmony. All 


that is vocal unites in the general 


choir ; and all that has breath ex- 
_ vits in the enlivening influence, 


In man, in particular, the aſſem- 
blage of ſo many pleaſing objects 


imparts a glowing ſenſation, that 
ſeems to penetrate the ſoul. Who, 
indeed, can withſtand the rapture 
of this ſhort interval of enchant. 
ment ? Wha can behold with in- 
difference a ſcene, at once ſo mag- 
nificent, ſo beautifal, and ſo de. 


lories in his 


„ 
lightful ) — But I am aware that, 
in my morning-walk, I have al- 
ready expatiated on this ſcene 3 a 
ſcene, however, productive of a 
pleaſurg that will ever bear repe- 
tition, and of a variety that never 
can be exhauſted. "4 
A complete account of the na- 
ture and properties of this glo- 
rious orb would lead me into er. 
quiries too extenſive for the limits 
of this paper—inro a view, not 
only of the ſolar ſyſtem, that is, 
of our earth, and the other pla- 
nets, Which, with the comets, re- 
volve at ſtated periods round the 
ſun z but it would lead me to the 
contemplation alſo of all the viſivle 
noQurnal heavens, that is, of rhe 
fixed ſtars, which aſtronomers ſup- 
poſe ta be ſo many other ſuns, ils 
luminating and pervading an inf 
nity of other ſyſtems, throughout 
the immenſity of ſpace. 
That radiant orb, with which, 
as a _ of the planetary ſyſtem 
ro which our globe belongs, we 
are ſo intimately connected, is de- 
fined, with reſpect to us, to be that 
great luminary which enlightens 
the world, and whoſe preſence 
conſtitutes the day. In the infaricy 
of aſtronomy it was reckoned as 
mong the planets; but it is now 
numbered among the fixed ſtars, 


It appears bright and large in 


compariſon with them ; becauſe 
we keep conſtantly near the Sun, 
and are at an immenſe diſtance 
from the ſtars: for a ſpectator, 
placed as near to any ſtar as we 
are to the ſun, would ſee that ſtar 
a body as large and bright as the 


Sun appears to us; and a ſpecta- 
tor as far diſtant from the Sun 23 


we are from the ſtars, would ſee 
the Sun as ſmall as we iee a ſtar, 
diveſted of all its circumvolving 
planets z_ and, in numbering the 
ſtars, he would reckon it among 


them. 
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The figure of the Sun is a ſphe- 


roid, higher under the equator than 


about the poles. His diameter is 
computed to be 763, ooo miles. 
His ſolid bu!k is 64 millions of 


times as big as the moon's, and a 


million of times bigger than the 


earth's, His diſtance from the 


earth, in rouad numbers, is about 
95 millions of miles; a diſtance ſo 
prodigion?, that a cannon-ball, 
which is known to move at the 


rate of about eight miles in a mi- 


nute, would be ſomething more 
than twenty-two years in going 
from the earth to the Sun. This 
account of the diameter, magni- 
tude, and diſtance of the Sun, is 
deduced from the determinations 
of the moſt eminent aſtronomers 


in Europe, who were ſent out to 


the mioſt convenrent parts of the 
earth, for the purpoſe of obſerv- 
ing the tranſits of Venus over the 
Sun, that happened in the years 
1761 and 1769. a; | 
The Sun was generally, conſi- 


dered by the Ancients as a globe 


of pure fire ; but from a number 
of maculz, or dark ſpots, which, 


by means of a teleſcope, may be 


ſeen on different parts of his ſur - 
face, it appears that this opinion 
wasill-founded. The ſpots conſiſt, 
in general of a nucleus, or central 
part, which appears much darker 
than the reſt, and ſeems to be ſure 
rounded by a miſt or ſmoke ; and 


they are ſo changeable in their fi- 


tuation and figure, as frequently 
to vary during the time of obſer. 
vation, Some of the largeſt of 
them, which are found to exceed 
the bulk of the whole earth, are 
often to be ſzen for three months 


together; and, when they diſaps 


Pear, they have been ſuppoſed to 
be converted into ſaculæ, or lbs 
minous ſpots, which appear much 
brighter than t12 reſt of the Sun, 


About the time that the ſolar ſpots 
were firſt cilcovertd by Galileo, 


On the Sun. 
forty or fiſty of them might be 


frequently ſeen on the Sun at a 


time; but, at preſent, we can ſel 


obſerve more than thirty; and 


there have been periods of ſeven 
or eight years in Which none could 


be ſeen. ITE ET II, 
Various bave been the opinions 


concerning the nature, origin, 
and ſituation of the Solar ſpats, 
It has been imagined, that the 


maculz are occaſioned by ſmoke 
and opaque matter. thrown out by 
volcanos or burniag mountains of 


immenſe magnitude; and that 
when the eruption is nearly ended, 
and the ſmoke diſſi pated, the fieree + 
flames are expoſed, and appear 


like faculæ or luminous ſpots. 


M. de la Hire imagined the Sun 


to be in a continual ſtate of fuſion, 


aud that the ſpots which we ob 


ſerve, are only the eminences of 
large maſſes of opaque matter, 


which, by the irregular agitations 


of the fluid, ſometimes ſwim upon 


the ſurface, and ſometimes ſink and 


diſappear. Others have ſuppoſed 
them to be occaſioned” by a nume 
ber of planets circulating round 
the Sun, at a ſmall diſtance from 
his ſurface, But Dr. Alexander 


Wilſon, profeſſor of aſtronomy, 


in the univerſity of Glaſgow, by 
attending particularly to the dit- 
ferent phaſes preſented by the 
umbra, or ſhady zone, of a ſpot 
of an extraordinary fize, that ap - 


| peared upon the Sun in Novem- 
ber 1769, during its progreſs over 


the ſolar diſk, was led to form a: 


new and ſingular conjecture con- 


cerning the nature of theſe ap- 
pearances z which be ſeems after- 
ward to have confirmed and eſta- 


bliſhed by repeated obſervations. 
Tie reſults of theſe obſervations. 


are, that the ſolar maculæ are ca- 
vities in the body of the Sun; that 
the nucleus, as the middle, or dark. 
part has been ulually ealled, is the 


bottom of the excavation ; and. 


that the umbra, or ſhady zone, 
uſually ſurrounding it, is the ſhel- 
ving ſides of the cavity. Dr Wil- 
. ſon appears not only to have very 
ſatisfactorily aſcertained the rea- 
lity of theſe immenſe excavations 
in the body of the Sun, but to have 
pointed out a method of meaſur- 
ing the depth of them. He eſti- 
mates, in particular, that the nu- 
cieus, or bottom of the large ſpot 
abovementioned, was not leſs than 
a ſemi diameter of the earth, or 
about 3000 miles below the level 
of the Sun's ſur face; while its o; 
ther dimenſions were of a much 
larger extent. From his obſer. 
vations, it may be farther inferred, 
that the body of the Sun, in the 
depth of the nucleus, either emits 
no light, or emits. ſo little as to ap- 
pear dark, when ſeen at the ſame 
time, and compared with that re- 
ſplendent, and probably, in ſome 
degree, fluid ſudſtance that covers 
his ſurface. This manner of con- 
ſidering. theſe phenomena naturally 
gives riſe to; many curious ſpecu- 
lations and inquires. It is natural 
to inquire, for inſtance; by what 
great commotion this Hon 
matter is thrown up on all ſides, 
ſo as to expoſe to our view the 
darker - part of the Sun's body, 
which was before covered by it? 
What is the nature of this ſhining 
matter? And why, when the ex- 
_ cavation is formed in it, is the 
luſtre of this ſhining ſubſtance, 


which forms the ſhelving fides of 


the cavity, ſo far diminiſhed, as to 

ive the whole the appearance of a 
ſhady zone, or darkiſh atmoſphere, 
ſurrounding the denuded part of 
the Sun's body ? But for a more 
ample detail of Dr Wilſon's ad. 


mirable obſervations on the whole 


ſuhject, we mult refer our readers 
to the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol. Ixiv. part i. art. 1. and to 
vol. Ixiv. part ii. art. 1. page 
337, Re. 
Vol, III. 


* 
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from eaſt to welt, and as they are 
obſerved to move quicker when 
they are near the central ' re- 
gions, than when they are near 
the limb, it follows that the Sun 
muſt be a ſpherical body, and 
that he revolves on his axis in a 
contrary direction, or from welt to 
forms this revolution, as obſerved 
by Caſſini, is 25 days, 14 hours, 
and 8 minutes, #54 
Beſides the ſolar ſpots, the 
diacal light is a ſingular pheno« 


mena which accompanies the Sun, 


and is uſually attributed to his at- 
moſphere, It begins to appear a 
little before ſun riſe, and ſeems at 


rſt like a faint whitiſh zone of light, 


reſembling the milky-way, with 
its borders ill-terminated; and 
ſcarely to be diſtinguiſhed from 


the twilight, which is ſeen com- 


mencing near the horizon. It is 
then but little elevated, and its fi. 
gure nearly agrees with that of a 
flat lenticular ſpheriod, ſeen in 
profile. As it riſes above the ho- 
rizon, it becomes brighter and 
larger to a certain point, after 
which rhe approach of day renders 
it gradually leſs apparent, till it 
becomes quite inviſible. 
From this philoſophical account 


of the Sun, and the principal phe» 


nomena that he exhibits, the next 


And moſt obvious inquiry is into 


his pervading energy and eſſen- 
tial importance in the creation, 
and particularly to our globe. But 
nothing can equal what Thom» 
ſon has ſaid upon this ſubjeR, in 
his beautiful Hymn to the Sun, I 
refer my readers, therefore to 
this, not only as a poetical illuſtra- 
tion, but as the nobleſt account 
that has ever been given, of the 


dignity, uſe, and beauty of this re- 


ſplendent orb. 
"4. 


he time in which he per- 
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Taz SPANISH. CURATE and 


'  VEXATIOUS LAWYER. © 


A Comic Story: 


DARTOLUS, a tricking, vex- 

atious Spaniſh lawyer, had a 
beautiful and virtuous wife, named 
Jacintha ; whom he treated, from 
the mean paſſion of jealouſy with 
which he was poſſeſſed, with a 
harſhneſs bordering on cruelty. He 
thought a cloſe, private, retired 
life, beſt became a woman ; that 
windows open, and cool terraces 
were too inviting; and that the 
beſt companions for a good wife 
were her huſband, good thoughts, 
and old chaſte ſtories, He often 
wiſhed it was in his power to have 
Jacintha incloſed in a caſe of cry- 
jtal glaſs, that he might ſhew her 
ſafely to his clients, for an addi- 
tional fee, as a wonder. His covet» 
ouſneſs denied her common ne- 


o 


ceſſaries; but he promiſed her 
every thing when he had acquired 
a handſome competence; however, 


be had not in his own mind, de- 


termined what that competence 
was, nor in what time it might 
probably be attained, When any 
of his neighbours, except Lopez 
the curare, and Diego the ſexton, 
the only two whom he ftiled his 
friends, called upon him, he deſired 
his wife to go into a cloſet, which 
was kept empty for that purpoſe. 
and ſo much he lamented his una. 
voidable abſence when at the bar, 
that he - provided - for her, as a 
companion, a Mooriſh woman, 
thougha deep rooted averſion ſubs 
ſiſteth, even to this day, between a 
Moor and a Spaniard. Jacintha 
knew his diſeaſe, and, though ſhe 


had not ſkill enough to adminiſter 


= cure, ſhe took care by no in- 
flammatories to heighten it ; yet 
ſhe could not but diſapprove of her 
huſband's diſtruſt, and ſhe imagi- 


| huſband, do you thus confine and 


ned to be eneaged in her own 
houſe, or mewed in a cloſet, a 
very improper trial of her virtue: 
nor could ſhe conceive any cauſe 
but covetouſneſs in Bartolus, that 
the was not ſet off handſomely, like 


other wives, with a coach and. 


proper attendants. She knew 
how to wear rich clothes, to con- 
verſe with gentlemen, to ride a- 
broad, laugh and be merry as well 
as the beſt of them; and the was 
fully convinced, that ſhe could ſuf. 
fer daily temptations without ſuf- 
fering any degradation of her ho- 
nour, or taint upon her virtue; 
but ſhe loved, peace, and ferved 
like a fave for it ; yet ſometimet, 
when touched to the quick by the 
imperious ſeverity of her tyrant; 
the would ſay to him, to what end, 


conceal me ? Why have I virtu- 
ous inelinations, and a chaſte be- 


| haviour, without their uſes? H 
you think me chaſte 'and fair, ler 


me go fearleſs forth; and do not 
pen me up in this naſty kennel. 
Here is a thing too, a foil I ſup- 
poſe to ſet off my beauty, or ras 
ther a Duenna to thark down my 
looks z this is all my retinue, my 
chambermaid, my houſemaid, my 
friend; and I imagine, next to 
this dirty tawny, the roguiſn cu- 
rate, and Diego the ſexton, you 
will bring me the devil for a eum. 
panion ? The only anſwer Jacins 
tha received to her remonſtrances, 
from Bartolus, was, Peace; what 
would you have, woman? No more 
ſuch words, good wife. \ 
The cruel uſage of Bartolus to 
his wife, becarhe a topic of public 
converſation, and Don Octavio, 


Milanes, Angelo, and Leandro, with 


three more noble Spaniards, enter- 
ed into a confederacy, and vowed 


to deliver Jacintha from her pre- 


fent ſtate of bondage. Leandro 
being a handſome man, ond of 
graceful carriage, was thought the 


A 
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moſt fit perſon. to be a principal 
in this adventure ; but the greats 
eſt difficulty was, to find out the 
means of gaining an interview with 
Jacintha, Keandrodeſireshisfriends 
to leave that to him. There is, 
ſaid he, a poor, thin thief, Lopez, 
the curate, an intimate, indeed the 
only man Bartolus youchſafes to 


call by the name of friend, with 


bim 1 will work cunniogly and 
home, They all theught he was 
ſetting out in a crazy veſſel, and 
that the expedition would be a 
diſgraceful - one: however they 
wiſhed him a as y 
and promiſed. all the daily aſſiſt- 
ance in their power. : | 
When Leandro paid his firſt viſit 

to Lupez, he was complaining bit» 
terly to Diego, the ſexton, of the 

badneſs of the times, Sad times, 
Diego, ſaid he, “c for poor .cus 
rates, and poor ſextons tool We 
pray and preach to no purpoſe : 
and, what is worſe, our thin ſti. 
pends make us to be reputed ar- 
rant dunces. You riſe and ring 
the matin bell to get a good: ftes 
mach, but if things continue much 
longer in their preſect ſtate, We 
are likely to ſtarve, or eat the 
ropes with reverence, I believe 
my pariſhioners have forgot their 
duty to ſociety.” Not a ſingle 
chriſtening, Diego, within theſe 
ten weeks ! the wars, the ſeas, 
uſury, and the lawyers undo us, 
Then. our labourers eat nothing 
but herbs; and yet they will not 
die the air is ſo pure; ſo that no- 
thing, maſter ſexton, is got by bu» 
rials; and to have a thin flipend, 
and an everlaſting pariſh, good 
lord, what a torment! 'A good 
ſtout plague now, or half a dozen 
fantaſtical influenzas, which would 
find full employment ſor our good 
friends the doors; or a few 


agues, gouts, and dead palſies, 


would be ſome help in this dreade 


ful time of. ſcarcity. We mult 


proſperous voyage, 


remoye, Diego, into a putrid air, 


ſome more contagious. climates | 


which produces wills, and funeral 
ſermons, and feaſts that would 
make our hearts full glad.“ Alas, 
(ſaid Diego) it is all very ſtrange, 
1 haye almoſt forgot to dig.—Bleſs 
me ! what a thundering knock: a 
marriage, or 4 will to make : pa- 
tience friend, I am coming.” + 
Leandro entering, preſented à 
letter to Lopez, who reud: the 
contents aloud, which were as 
fallow +... 4 4 lent 


% My dear friend, Lopez; Goes 


my arrival from Cordova 0 theſe 


parts, | have written divers letters 
unto you, but as yet received no 


'an{wer to them ; and although ſo 


great a forgetfulneſs might occa- 
on an omiſſion in my due corre- 
ſpondence, yet the deſire I have 
{till to ſerxve you is moſt pre valent 
with me; therefore I am willing 
to erave Aa'continuance: of the fa - 
yours which I have heretofore red 
ceived from you, and do recom- 
mend my ſon, the bearer to ou; 
requeſting: that you would aſſiſt 
him to complete his ſtudies, till 
ſuch time as I ſhall arrive at home. 
This kindneſt ſhall compenſate ſor 


your neglect of me; and ſo head 


ven prelerve o. 
ALonzo T1IveRIAs 


It is good, very good, {aid 
Lopez; but the devil a one do 1 
know of this name eſire to ſerve 
me—better and better. Diego, 
whiſpering, bid him take heed of 
a bite; for he thought he hadia 
plaguy cozening countenance No, 
no, man, returned Lopez, a very 
promiſing countenance : they whg 
have nothing to loſe, fearnothing : 
all he can pilfer from me is my 
learning, and that he may put 
into a nut-ſhell. The following © 
curiousdialogue = —— | 
| „„ gre» II 


” 


we have penned down from Lean- 
dro s own mouth. | 
Lop. From hence 
came this letter?! 
Tan. From Nova Hiſpenia, Sir, 
and from an old frierd of . 
Lop. Alonzo Tiveria l a ve, 
antient friend I take it; and 
till this hour I never heard | 
name. It is well, very well ; As 
lonzo Trent, 
Lean The ſame, Sir. 


Loop Aud now in the Indies; he 
may be there, or any where, for 


zught I know to the contrary. 


Lean. You look as if you had. 


forgot my father. 

Lop. No, no; I look as if 1 
| would remember him; for What I 

| never remembered Tcannot forget, 

Lean. RecolleR, Sir, you were 
ſtudents both at onie time in Sala- 
manca; I have heard him w you 
were chums there. 

Lop, It may be ſoz but we ſtu- 
dents ſometimes over reach our 
memories, Prithee, Diego, do you 
remember this ſame Alonzo Tive- 
ria: thou haſt been with me more 
than twenty years. 

Dieg. Nova Hiſpania, and 6a. 
nior Tiveria'? do you hear, frien 
| 97 you letters for me 
Lean. Not a letter ; but I was 

charged to give 'my father's love 
to the old honeſt ſexton, Diego 5 
are you that perſon, Sir ? | 
 Dieg. So then, 1 too have a 
friend; and know him not: My 
name, it is true, is Diego; but if 
J either remember you or your 
father, or Nova Hiſpania, or * 
kindred that you have. 

Lean, It ſhould ſeem then that I 
am deceived ; yet I am well ins 
formed you, Sir, are Lopez, the 


curate here; and you the ſexton 


Diego. The leiter tells as much, 
But perhaps they are dead, and 
von of the ſame names ſucceed 
them. You have done honeſtly 
in declaring the NES 3 and { might 


a 
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otherwiſe have been led into an 


error ; for to that perſon, who 


u, was my father's friend, I have a 


charge of money to deliver, a hun · 
dred ducats ; a ſmall gratuity ; but 


| {ince, maſter curate, you are not 
the perfon— 


'Lop. Good Sir, have patience 3 
ler me think a little. 

Dieg. Let me conſider too; an 
hotell” a noble friend; one who 
ſends 10 lovi' ly; ſtay a little, a 
grave old gentleman is paſſing be- 
fore my memory. 

' Lean. He is old indeed. 

Dieg. With a good ly white beard, 
It muſt be he, "Gor Alonzo, 
maſter. | 

Lop. I begin to recolle&t ; he has 
been abſent about twenty years of 
more. : 

5 | Lean. Abont five-and- twenty, 
Ir. 

Lop. You r true: it is nov juſt 
— — A tine well-made man, 
and a good ſoldier. He married 
let me ſeen - 

Lean, The famous daughter of 
De Caſtr o | 


Dieg. The very lame, 


Top. Now I remember, 28 well 
as if 1 had ſeenhim yeſterday. How 
could I forget ſo good a compa» 
nion? We. had one ſoul, He 
dwelt here; juſt by at a=—— 

Lean, Handſome Saris Sir z you 
foy moſt true 

Le. Alonzo Tiveria ! Why, he 
was rhe only friend I had in Spain, 
I ku.) your mother too: a hand» 
ſome gentlewoman'; married ver 
young. I married them. Whole 
eyes are thoſe, Diego? Is he not 
Alonzo' s perfect likeneſs ? 5 

Dieg. Yes, yes: and I have dan- 


dled, and danced him, and ſwung 


him in the bell gu a thouſand 
times. 

Lo. He was, end, 2 won 
derous fine child; and time that 
conlumes us has made him ſtill 
ſweeter: but, Sir, how fares it 


4 


—— 


with the good old gentleman ? 
Does he not intend to bleſs his 
country. ſoon ? When ſhall we have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing him? 
Lean, On, very ſhortly, Sir 
and till his return he has ſent me 
over to your charge. My inelina- 


tions leads at preſent. to the ſtudy 


of the law, and his requeſt is, that 


you would place me with one ex- 
pert in the knowledge and prac» 


tice of that deep ſcience, I have 
three hundred ducats to advance; 
and, more to defray all neceſſary 


expences ; but by all means, to 


prevent interruptions, I muſt dine 
with the gentleman. x 
Lop, Pray be ſeated, Sir; you 


are heartily welcome. The law 


you ſay, is to be your profeſſion ; 
a very fortunate choice, I aſſure 
you z for we havea moſt able ad- 
vocate, one Bartolus, a maſter in 
that art, and my near neighbour 3 
to whom we will recommend you, 


only take a little refreſhment. 


Come, Diego, make haſte, bring 
forth ſome ale, and what eatables 
are in the houſe, and give me 


leave to ſay once more, you are 


heartily welcome. 


After Leandro had refreſhed 


himſelf with a mouthful of hard 
dried tongue, and a cup of meagre 


ale, he. ſet out for. the. hauſe of 


Bartolus, accompanied with Lopez 
and Diego. They found the ava- 
ricious lawyer full of buſineſs ; and 
having told him they had brought 


that young man to be his pupil, he 


made a number of obj ctions to 


| their. propoſals, He was a poor 


man—a Private one too his houſe 


a little cottage, ſcarce large enough 


to hold himſelf, He was very 


ſerupulous in a matter of this kind 
— ſhould his conſent, be given to 
receive the young man, he muſt 


content himſelf with ag out part 


of the houſe - lodgings he had not 
—ſtudy ſhould be remote from 


company he himſelf would bring 
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him his dinner —a little fire he 
ſhould make ſometimes to refreſh 
him—ſometimes lights too ; but a 
ſtudent ſhould learn to be frugal— 
he liked his looks —ſeemingly very 
baſhful and his love to ſtudy 
to be nouriſhed—but he boped he 
was no wanton, and would keep 
within his confines, ' | + 4 
Leandro fully underſtood the 
purport of theſe intimations, and 
in reply obſerved, that the leaſt 
corner in his houſe would ſatisfy 
him; he ſhould reſt content with 
his wiſe inſtructions, and a few 
books; and that he did not cayet 
any other companions than his 
grave preſence, and the means te 
attain a thorough knowledge of the 
grounds of the law: that, to ſhew 


his love for learning and his maſ- 


ter, he had now three hundred 


ducats at his command, Which 


ſhould be augmented as he increaſ- 
ed in knowledge; and that the ex - 
pences for his diet he would de- 
fray at any ſtipulated time. Bartce 
lus thanked his neighbours for their 
—_— to ſerve him, and pro- 
miſed Lopez, that be would take 
Leandro in and ſettle him.“ Come 


— Lopez) now our buſineſs is 


one, let us be jogging.” In their 
return, © here is money (conti» 
nued he) got with eaſe. We will 
ſpend it jovially, friend Diego, 
and drink to the fool the provider. 
May many more fools,. ſay hb, fol - 
low his example ! ſuch s in 


Nova Hiſpania do well: let them 


come from any part of the Indies, 
or any other quarter of the World, 
if they bring money in plenty, I 
can know them inſtantly ; nay, I 
will be akin tov them, and as long 


as their ducats lait I will honour 


and prefer them.''. And I (ſaid 
Diego) will now change my trade: 
no more earthing, it is better to 
live by the living, let the dead 
ſtink ; to be always digging for 


them, is a poor ſtinking buſineſs,” 


To be cogtinued. 
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* 
Anecdote of the late Dr. Young, 


Als eminent writer was re · 
markable for the urbanity of 
his manners, and the cheerfulneſs 
of his temper, prior to a moſt dif. 
aſtrous family contingency, which 
threw a ſhade on all the ſubſequent 
Part of his life. He was once on 
' a party of pleaſure with a few 
ladies -in going up the water to 
Vauxhall Gardens; and he amu- 
ſed them with a tune on the Ger- 
man flute. Behind him were ſe. 
veral officers in a boat ruwing for 
the ſame place, and ſoon came 
along - ſide of the boat where the 
Doctor was with the ladies. The 
Doctor, who was not much con- 
ceited with his play ing, put up his 
flute on their approach, One of 
them inſtantly aſked him why he 
had put his flute in his pocket ? 
For the ſame reaſon, ſaid-he, that 
I took it out, to pleaſe myſelf. The 
Joh of Mars very peromptorily re» 
joined, that if he did not immedi» 
ately pull out his flute and conti - 
nne his muſic, he would immedi. 
ately throw him into the Thames. 
The Doctor, in order to allay the 
fears af the ladies, pocketed the 
inſult with the beſt grace he could, 
and continued his tune all the way 
up the river. During the even · 
ing, however, he obſerved 'the 
ſame officer, and making up io him, 
ſaid with great coolneſs, It was, 
Sir, to avoid interrupting the har» 
mony of our compauy that I com» 
plied with your arrogant demand 
bur that you may be'"ſatisfied/tvu- 
rage may be found under à black 
as Well as a- red vt, I expect you 
will meet me to: morrow morning 
at a certain place, without any fe» 
cond, the quarre being entirely 
entre nous. The or further 
argued, in a ver peremptory 
manner, that the buſineſs ſhould. 
de altogether ſettled by ſwords. 


* 


Auecdbles of Dr. Young and Eratmur. 


To all theſe conditions the officer 
implicitly conſented, The duel. 
lifts accordingly met the next 
morning, at the hour and place 
appointed, but the moment the 
officer took his ground, and drew 
his ſword, the Doctor preſented to 
his head a large horſe, piſtol. 
What, ſaid the officer, do you in- 
tend to aſſaſſinate me. No, ſaid 
the Doctor, but you ſhall this in» 
ſtant put up your ſword and dance 
2 minuet, or otherwiſe you are a 
dead man. Some ſhort alterea · 
tion enſued, but the Doctor ap- 
peared ſo ſerious and determined, 
that the officer could not help 
complying.” Now, Sir, ſaid the 
Doctor, you forced me to play 
yeſterday againſt my will, and I 


have obliged you to dance this 
day againſt yours, We are again 


on an equal footing, and whatever 
other ſatisfaction you demand, I 
am ready. The officer forthwith 
embraced the parſon, acknows 

ledged his impertinence, and beg. 
ged that for the future they 
might live on terms of the ſincereſt 
friendſhip, which they did ever 
after. „N. 


*** * 


. Anecdete 'of Eraſmus. gr 


1 having heard that 
the reformation was going 
on in England, came to London: 
Chancelor More, hearing of it, ſent 
one to find him out. When he 
came to the Chancellor, he was 
treated by him with all the eivi - 
lity that à man of his learning and 
fame could expect. Some days 
after this the Chancellor ſaid to 
Eraſmus, that he wondered a man 
of his learning and judgment ſhonld 
diſturb the peace of the church ; 
and diſcourfing-upon the real pre» 
ſence, Eraſmus put him ſo to it, 
that he had no other reaſon to give 


- 


 Anectows, 


but the authority of the church, 
and ſaid to Eraſmus, Crede quod 
habes et habes ; believe the real 
preſence is there (becauſe the 
church has ſaid it) and it will be 
there, whether you believe it or 
not. Eraſmus, before he left 
London, took his leave of my lord 
Chancellor, who lent him his beſt 
{addle horſe to carry him to Do- 
ver. | Eraſmus was always a faces 


tious man, not out of any il] de- 


ſign, but that he might have an 
opportunity to pay the Chancellor 
in his own .coin, took the horle 
over to Holland with him. The 
Chancellor wrote a letter to Eraſ- 
mus, admiring that he ſhou'd have 
returned his civility after ſuch a 
manner. Eraſmus writes, „ My 
lord, I received yours: In anſwer, 


with reſpect to your lordſhip's 


horſe, as you ſaid to me when we 
were diſputing about the real 1 
ſence, Crede que habes et haves ; 
believe you have your horſe (al- 
though he be id my poſſeſſion) and 
you have him.“ | 


ANECDOTES. 


Gentleman at Enfield, being 


/ & much in debt, was o_ to 
keep cloſe in houſe ; a Bailiff, who 


had been promiſed a great reward 


to take that gentleman, having 
made ſeveral attempts in vain to 


ſnap him, at laſt reſolved upon 


one that he thought could not fail ; 
ſo pretending himſelf in deſpair; 


came by the gentleman's parlour 
window, (which was next the, 


ſtreet, and where he ſat writing 
every day) and pulling out of his 


pocket a halter, made a nooſe, 


and ſeemed as if he intended to 


hang himſelf therewith ; a grind - 
{tone being before the door, upon 


which he got up, and threw the 
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rope over a bough of a tree, and 
faſtened it, and then put his head 
in, concluding the gentleman would 
whip out, and ſo he ſhould arreſt 
him. But as the Deyil would 
have it, the grindſtone, which 
ſtood firm like a rock for him to 
get up, tumbled as ſoon as ever 


the halter was about his neck. The 


innocent unwary gentleman; ſeeing 


what paſs'd, ſally*d out, to cut the 


rope and ſave the man; but the 
bailiff's follower lying in ambuſ- 
cade ſnap'd the gentleman, as ſoon 
as ever he peep'd out, and carried 


him cM, and let bis maſter hang, 


who carried the jeſt too far. And 
when the gentleman told the Baie 
liff's follower, that his maſter 
would ſoon be dead if he did not 
cut him down. © Let him be 
dainn'd,” ſaid he, “ I have got 
my prize, and I ſhall have the re- 
ward, and my maſter's place too.” 


; ba 4h 4 

A humerous fellow, a tarpen» 
ter, being ſubpœna'd as a witneſs, 
on a trial for an aſfzult, one of the 

counſel, who was very apt to brow». - 
beat the. witneſſes, aſked, ( What 
diſtance he was from{the place when 
the aſſauſt happened? The car. 
penter anſwered, ** Juſt four feet five 
inches and an half,“ ( How came 
you to be ſo very exact 7 ſaid 
the cqunſellor. Becauſe I ex- 
pected ſome fool would ſE me,“ 
anſwered the witneſe, and fol 
meaſured its”. i. ©: 


When the brave Sir George 


 Rooke was making his will, ſome 


friends who were preſent expreſ- 
ſed their ſurprize that lie had not 
more to leave, Why, (ſaid the 
worthy man) 7 do not leave much: 
but what I do leave was honeſily 
acquired, for it never -goſt 2 
ſailor a tear, nor my cout y 2 
farthing . . 


\ 


Barometrical and Thermometrical Obſervations made at Berwicks 


Ti the Editor of the. Beruick Muſeum. | 


in Jane, _— 7, by 


6; 


* 


OBSERVATEUR. 

1787 Barom at Ther at 1787] Barom, at Ther. at 
June Fi oon Night NoſNt June Noos. Nigh. No [Ne 
x þ30.3 |29 9268 58 1629.70 29707087 

2130.11] 29 866653 17|29.81]29.858|64|55 
3129-91] 29.806852 1829 8 [29 7506354 
4129.81 29.521731 56 19 29.7229. 7206453 

829 56| 29.72 6646 20 29.7029 8 5857 
6 29.82 29,85 38 46 212981 29 726655 
7129.91 29 98 5644 22 29 6829 685954 
829 96 29.95 6261 23 297 29.917262 
9130.13] 30 6175/63 2429-93] 29 74/7159 
10 30 34/30. 36 6656 25 29 4229 4572 60 
11130 3 | 20.25 71060 26 29 58129 587059 

1230. 18 30 16 7463 27 294229 4554/5 
1330.2 29.98 6756 28 29.73] 29 826760 
1429.82 29.08 57/54 29 29.83] 29 866761 
T7 88 54 * is 30.I 72 ah 
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Two tetraedons the difference of whoſe areas is 18, and the ſow of 
ine ſ ſquares of. their areas is 450. Quere, the altitude of each ? 2. 


ROBERT SHORT; 


4 Queſtion. 


| YOUTH doth the charming Stella grace} | gh, 


And love laughs in her eye, 
Thoſe roſy cheeks, that lovely face, 
The cleareſt crimſon dye, 


Nature has ne'er a, motive ſpar'd 


To render her all neat, 
Her age and fortune being fquar 
Twelve thouſand is complete, 
The ſum of both! their ſquafes thus ne 
In pleaſing numbers ſhine: 
Query, her age and fortune, and 
Then Stella ſhall be thine, 


Means the ReQangle, 
F 640225. 
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An Elegy on the Death of Miſs ANN 
| DARLING, who died July 16th, 1787, 
in the 18th Year of her Age. 


EARD the bell, wiſe ſo- 
HEAD ye the pilſig bt 


How aw toll the ſummons of the | 


In the la c 
d. Her miſty eyes, religion wip'd with care, 


dead 
With ſullen note the Fltal Kilel reſounds, 
That calls fair Nancy to her earthly be 


e virgin train, with ſacred a attend 
Te x pry place, in = mood 
draw near; 
Oh! view your once lov'd; happy, 
blooming frien 
Lye ſilent lumb*ring on the fable bier. 


How chang'd ! oh! mark, behold how 


alter*d lies 
The breaſt, 1 once with youths 
warm tide beat high, 
In her's, read your own PE 
- wiſe 
Learn p* her bright . how to 


Are yonr dear forms with 33 soft 
graces dreſt, 

Are they gay ting d with beauties bright- 
eſt bloom, 

- £'en 2 was hers; by you, byall ton- 


| Ee . 
Till * ſwept ber to the 


Her Jarkling efes, {bow innocenty how | | 
At whoſe rebuke vite ſhrunk abafwa 
Fike — bluſh'd het modeſt 


cee, 
a and Ike them as 
r 


Nh l how adorn'd the ſofteſt breaſts to 
move, 
Rough . ſtern, inſtruction there 
ht 
How a to win from all the gen'ral 


E'en — bleſs the friend or huſ⸗ 
band kind. 
Vor. III. 


ta firm rept the clay-cold umb'rer 


| 1 fair, in meltin 
1 , b 


Mute is her tongue, and clos'd her ra · 
diant eyes. 


virtue lent her aid, 
Aſſurance bleſt, ſupports the pain-worn 


maid, 
Te reach the ſkies, hope call'd the ſaint 
fo fair, 


She lives enroll'd, with beav'nly angels | 


bright; 


Whoſe hallow'd hymns, their Maker's 


glories raiſe, 
Now _ reſuigent in the blaze of 


Abs wel tis rites is 


of 88 
J. 
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DAMON AND PHILLIES. 
A Tale for the Ladies. 


More particularly inſcribed to thoſe of 
Kelfo and its Environ. 


Ah — Corydon, quæ te dementia 
Omnia vincit Amor. Et nos cedamus 


Amorl. 
Virg. Ec. il, & ioth. 


YE Boſſes | who on your native plains, 
Are fo ſevere to ſimple ſwaias 5 


Ye beaus! whomey'ry breath can move, 
Who never think, who ſeldom love, 
Attehd; and II relate a ftory, 


| OF what was but for ye 


Young Damon oft had yow'd and ad, 
And much he wrote, and more he ſaid, 
And whin'd, yet with a buckiſh air, 
Attack'd the heart of ev*ry fair ; 

But ſo it fell, he never yet, 

Could ance knock off a lucky 

Which thade the-thepherd 2 late, 
And really grow diſconſolate. 


358 Damon and Phillis, A Tale. 
He chanc'd (o will'd the mighty 


pow ra, N 

That watch a beau's moſt irkſome hours) 
To ſpy fair Phillis in the church, 
And faith his heart was in the lurch! 
Arch Cupid had prepar*'d a gn, 
Where ſell the love-ſick Damon in, 

He ſaw, he ſigh'd, he look d, he lov'd, 
Before he never ſo was mov'd. 

In fine, to cut the matter ſhort, 


To Phillis? charins he pays his court; 


And verſed in the-niceſt faſhion, 
Moſt boldly ſtanimers out his paſſion 3 
Aud prays, and writes, and leers, and 
ſobs 24 ö 
And does a thonfand little Jobs, 
That would to ſome mere trifles ſeem; 


But mighty feats, God knows, to him! 


But mark the warring worlds above ! 
The ſell effects of Damon's love 
Fair Venus ſtood the lover's friend, 
And kindly did his ſuit defend: 

But Phillis was Diana's care, 

Who gave {tri orders to her ſphere, 
To ſhove at Venus when ſhe met her, 
$9 ſhe and Hermes both beſet her. 
pert Miſtreſs Luna quickly goes, 

And treads on Erycina's toes; 

While Hermes was quite unpolite, 
And fell to laugh with all his might ! 
The Cyprian Queen, tho” always mild, 
And juſt as gentle as a child, 

Yet nettled at the rude ſalute, 


Turn'd Miſtreſs Luna round about; 


(Which was, if learned men have ſkill, 
The ſource of Damon*s ſuture ill) 
PulPd Hermes tharply by the hair, 
With ſuch a jerk as made him ſtare 
(A jerk. that in our hemiſphere, 
Had razed ſummer from the year) 
And vow?'d the matter was below her, 
And ſuch another huff would blow her; 
So ſiniPd di ſdain, and with her doves, 
Deſcended to the Paphian groves. 
Nov, let us view young Damon's 
„ - 
And all, in proper order place : 

He apes the beau, and acts the lover; 
And plays a hundred tricks to move 
er, N 

And mingles heart- ſubduing ſighs, 
And tells the cruel nymph he dies! 

In killing accents ſhe replies, 

And mocks his ſheepiſh ſimi i-. 2 
Such treatment nearly broke his heart, 
And made the loving ſwain depart: 
But potent time's unceaſing courſe, 
Somewhat impeded Cupid's force, 

And ſo abated Damon's grief, 
And thus, ſome lovers get relief. 


= 
* 


* 


But ſoundly drub 


He, now, on weighty matters bent, 
To Tueda's faireſt village went: 
And weary always ſo to wail, 
Had 7 due d in pots of ale, 
To teach the urchin to behave him, 
To people that ſo well could brave him. 
The archer did not like the bath, 
But roſe, and ſpat, and gaſp'd for 
3 ern, #4 
Yet cloſe he kept his riſing wrath - 
For love ia never at a ſtand, PI 
But always has ſome ſhift in hand. 
Well—Damon never ſpar'd a teſter ! - 
For when in zenith mounted He ſper, 
He but began him home to hye, 
With Vafer in his company, : 
Now nate the cruelty af love 
Ye ſtripliugs ne'er his r move! 
While they, right cheerful, ſide by ſide, 
Faſt by the rolling river ride, : 
The fairy takes his ſharpeſt dart, 
And pricks and goads the ſhepherd” 
heart, F | 
Indeed I can't deſcribe the ſinart ; 
But ſuch it was, he quits the rein, 
And' roars and ſkips about the plain, 
And o'er the bank him beadlong flings, 
(*Tis clearly known that love has wings; 
And ſure he to deſponding ſwains, 
May lend his wings, as well as pains) - 
And plunged in the paſſing ſtream, 


And prov*d that lave was not a dream! 


Stream !—no it was ap icy pool, 
Full apt the hotteſt heart to cool. 
Old Vafer heard the lover's'cry, 
Who ſwore moſt bloodily to die 
For let good Chriſtian folks remember, 
Twas on a night of dire December |! 


- 


This Vaſer runs with all his might, 


(For Vafer is a cunning wight) 
And plaſt'd, and cuff d, and tugg'd, and 


ſwore 


He never ſaw true love before. - 


But now, with blows,and cold and wet, 
Our champions were ſo forſet, | 
That Damon, in each deadly eve, 
Forgot the very name of lavez 
And Vafer, with a fainting heart, 
Began to curſe the medler's part. 

Now think, oh ſad ! they had-been Joſty 
(And got a lodge in h—|l at moſt, 
Where Damon would have ſigw'd in 
\ 7, owt, 3 
And liv'd on bitter herbs and flow' rs: 
But as to Vafer, heav'n preſerve him { 


I ſhall not fay what place would ſerve 


Had not their bauling brought aſitance, 
For Damon, now, made no reſiſtance, 
b'd, was hauled out, 


And then begau to tkulk about. 


— 


le, 
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Poor. Vafer loft his Sunday's wig, 
And rav'd, and chaff d, and talked big 3 3 


And had he not been put to bed, 
He ſure had broken Damon's head ! 
For, bark ye, tadies, filent fit, .. 
The fellow neꝰ er before was bit! 
Now I might. make you and tell 
How Damon pop'd into a wel, 
And lying there was ſought in vain, 
Till Phoebus left the Eattern mainz © 
'That there the youth had in bis head, 
The whim to do a fatal deed, 
That Phillis might Some pity ſhow, - 
And on his fate a tear beſtow 3. 
But ſtill he thought, as well as 15 5. 2 


That it was heatheniſh to die, 

With ne'er a chriften'd witneſs by z 
And men, he knew, perverted ſenſe, : 
And all aſcrib'd to accidence. 

This I might ſay, and more than this, 
And leave you ſtill enough to gueſs ; 
But well I know, how grief —_— 


The des er tenure ef your ſouls |. 


And really now methinks I hear ye, 

Aſk with a ſneer if I am weary 3 

And ſay “ why not a creature knows 

This limping verſe from balting proſe !*? 
PHILANDER. 


* 1 ov lh 


* * 
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OR THE BERWICK . MUSEUM. 


ONT owyes verdant banks at oy 
The 12 Dora lay 

The #ephyrs whiſper'd Swine bend, 

And fan'd the dying day. — * 


Reclinyd: a waodgreen made, 2 

Where oft ſhe ſaw the youth, 

wha kiſ'd-and told her tajes of love,” 
vou d eternal truth. 


Love bade her dender boſom heave, 
Her heart oppreſi d with woe, 
Cou'd ſob out Henry's uame but rice 


When tears began to flow. 


Alone ſhe f figh?d, alone ſhe wept, ... 
Where they were wont to ſtray 

But Towey's banks no longer hs, I 
Since Henry. went away. 


Steal ſilent on, ſne ſaid, ye rem, 
And gently glide along, 
Ceaſe, yet a while, ye birds to ng, 
Forgetful of your ſong. 


Bleat on, ye flocks, once his delight, 
Come down, ye birds that ſoar, 

Ye birds of night, ye may come forth, 
For Henry is no more. 
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Breathe ſoft, ye winds, and ſighing gales, 


And ceaſe * woods to wave; 


Ye lonely ſhepherdz<ceaſe-your * | 


For Heary's in his m— 


Ye tvoing turtle dove be bas 

Make every grove c 

Let tho te the Woodland _ 
That Henr nry is Lain. | eee neat 


Thou cuckga ance that cheer'd the val 
3 Sor A fong fled, 1 

or ſhall thy voice return wit if 
For Henry is dead. wk 


The pride of all the pain he was, 
indeſt youth Was he, 

tor now he's gone, I'11 write at "i | 
His name ou ev'ry tree. N * 


To me he yow'd eternal truth, -* ** * 
Ye woods and groyes, ye know, „ 
re fiowery banks, ye £60 can tell 

For ott rye. told you ſo, Lak 


Bright ſhone the ſun, the valley ag)! 
That day dur vows were given, 
Come gentle zale, we both did gay, | 
6 And waft them up to heaven.“ yy 


He's gone! the gallant youth is one LL. 
His loſs Tow mall mourn, * 
And ſoan the ſtorm of war may ceafe x 3: 
But he will ne/er feturn. 

L. M. of P. ., 


a. 4d 44> ” + * 


8 5 x} 1 
AE TARTAN ROSE. 


—VYelut inter ignes BE ag; 
Luna minoxes. : 7 


HIS Tartan Roſe of various re- 

Was cull'd with all the choice of taſte 
shall long attract admiring eyes, © © * 5 

Ang ſparkle on my Mira? $ breaſt. Ne 


7 


6 Flora's n ſhall linger here, 
| While other beauties droop and die: 

Thou favour'd Roe no blaſts ſhalt ſear. 
© But baſk in fmiles from Mira's eye. 


As all the charms of made and hue, _ 
. Have join'd to make thy bloſſoms fair, 


| Bleſt Rofe, how bleſt a bower bait thou 


For all the virtues teutre thers 


When time in wint'ry clouds ſhall lour. 
This flower ſhall claim Minerva's cure: 
Thou precious Roſe in that bleſt hour, 
From vulgar fate thy poet ſpare. 
Cheviot Hills, 1783. 
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| e tenets 


2d yerdure ſmiles around th] untu- 
tor d ſwWüln; 
e eee a ples 
1 | 
| mr rd ban ature made; 
Aae To 


thus to the 


waters made her 


„ Ab! e wh e! 


A my 
| Should wil Sid ee with er gel 
Der ent gen th nen 
Urge Sf theſe woods ang 


And flocks to wander thro the ramb- 


And thy 
PE Mid clout, of 


Riches Srv honours may” amuſe the 


ade a. from their na- 
. tive ſeat. 


ove,: 
y ns more ambition than to 


love 
a "row arme on the verge of 


'Theſs 2825 dancing i in the ſunny ray, 
The _ » linnet, nightingaie, 


And * — tonants of the leafy grove, 


Who 


Have witneſſed the ſolemn vows vou 


ore, 


wy now they” * witneſs to your Faith 


do mo 

* Was it to Rave me that you ye 
each art, 3 

o gain the empire o'er my yielding 


Made your Calle baſom beave with hol- | 


. 4 the lving tarroms from = 
your eyes; - 
Was it for this I faw thy mouraful air? 


And tho t with loy 
2 might r TRE 


* * * 


While 


N Se th the 


 _ <p ex — mar, * 
Nat why ſhould A 2 thepherd's boſom 
Trans was 
Bout now, alas | r 


Th Di/appointed Lower's Soliloguy. -A Seng. 


Put what ayails it tho? you ehen the 


And ride is triumph thro! the Indian 


With whip and lance the tawny foe 
ſubdue, | 


nn him of his wealth and fes dem 


-_—  —— 
Than with your-Jeſſs un the 


. profecigy/Wnd Gooden 


nf gicts the Brttith 
or will | you find, wherever you may 


In life's . fo true a love 
Thar long has felt the dear and gen'rous 


Ang fill with rapture echoes to thy 
name. | 


p # A. B. c. 
Banks of Pe, rer Kelſo, 1787. 


— „ n 


4 s O N 6. 


a de it when love invades, | 
] Coung Taman froke for peace 


5 him clear and brigbe : 


to his ſight. | ett 


Dig Delia know, did the 
How Damon ſhe o 


d pine 
* 


"7 
or him ee, 
's het breaſt, 


Since Damon's Feng , | 


— as with beg eh 
Fherefore blind love * 
And from his breaſt cepart. 


Ye long forſaken letters, hail, 

Th infected darts E, 

Or thou, dame Fortune, Damon's f 
b * 


Berwick. 


\ 


— 


= time when nature hne | 


| AMATOR. | 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, . 


Paris, Huguſ 6. | 
T9 day the King held a Bed 
Tull ice at Verſailles : The 


IP Members of the Parlia- 


ment and of the Council arrived at 
balf an hour ' after ten, and he 
mounted the throne about eleven ; 


_ after a hort ſpeech, in which he 


expreſſed his regret at the neceſſity 
of ahy taxes, and his determined 


will that his edits ſhould be regiſ- 


_ and ta 


regiſtere 


tered, he withdrew. Aſter great 


oppoſition from ſeveral Members, 
the two echets for the territorial 
& were bs. aq and 

the Aﬀembly then broke up, 
Aug. 7. This day the Parlia- 
ment of Paris ſat, and entered on 
their journals a formal proteſt a- 
gainſt 10 edict ſor the ſtamp tax, 
pecifying, “ That it had been 
the day before by the 


| expreſs command of the King, a- 


ainſt the aj a and conſent 
of the Parliament; "that 1 ir geither 
_ nor ſhould have any force ; 
the firſt perſon who preſumed 


: fo carry the dict into execution 
ſhould be adjudged a traitor, and 


whe 


e 


fate as their predeceſſors in "ths 
late reign, if they do not ſubmit. . 
Pondicherry. About the firſt of 
December laſt Tippoo 


tb 2 of t 


condemned to t lows. 
The populace when the 
was known, ſeemed gong _ 
with exceſſive jo = y huzzaed 
nd] 
live Parliament, 'w . 7 ; 1 log 
through the courts and the hall. 
How this affair will end I cannot 
— 4. aſcertain, but in all 2 
biliry they will ſhare the 


Sultan de- 


feated the army of Nizomaly 5 


the Mabrattas, who were unit 
together near the Ton Gombona, 


about eighty Coſtes from Edora- 


dad. It appears that he ſurpriſt d 
them, and that the General of 
Souba, who commanded the yan 


be at the 


'it, the 


of the army, was NP] by the 


Nabob and betrayed ug —— 3 


however that may be, 
Sultan had obtained a comp 5 


victory ; has taken betwe 1 
and eight thouſand +» three 
thouſand camels, Kettle drums, 
ſtandards, RE 10,000. load- 
ed oxen, the Bazard, &c, Tippoo 
Sultan has written himſelf to the 
Governor of this city to acquain# 
him of his victory, aud that 
in the courſe of ie. ear he will 
ates of Edorabad and 
Ponon. It is probable he will ob- 
lige his enemies to make peace 
with him, and the Nabobſhips of 
Adonis, the Condanir, Nizam 
tam and its dependencies to 
yielded up to him. Tbe ! 7 
conſtantly keep a cainp at 

varon, two leagues from Cingi- 
varen ; and in order 30 ſtrengthen 
have diminiſhed one half 
of their garriſons of the Carnatic, _ 
of Tanjoe and Madure.. General 
Campbell, Governor of Madras, is 
gone to viſit this camp about a 


month ago, and has ſent a 24 
— to 0 l 5 e uf 


the entrances into the | 
the North, ; 

Amſterdam, Aug 8 The ; 
eil of State came to 3 reſolytion 
laſt Thurſday, that the Princewho 
has been eady ſuſpended in 
Holland from his 2 Saf Captain 
General, be alſo ſu 33 of his 
office of Frodtholber and eommiſ . 
ſion as Ca eneral. Ang 
otterdam, L . and 
ave this day AAR the Prince 
of 28 jſpended as as Sradthol- 

+ Faptain Admirhl General, 
and 


t all ties and emoluments 
do from henceforth ceaſe. 


The Parliament of Paris have 


brought againſt Monſieur Callonne 
—one hundred and thirty articles 


of [Impeachment | 


60 362 )) 


: 27 4 5.2.0 Ss + 4 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGEN 


5 8 | pO . 39) 3 ; f 
Leden, Auguſt 1. 


ſent their ultimatum to France 
—that We ſhall ſupport the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Stadtholder, as in 
1947, Pruſſia will not treat on the 
ſubject of Holland, unleſs' England 
is an arbitrator in the diſpute. 
This France has refuſed, declaring 
that the moment the King of 
Pruſſia enters Holland, ſhe will 


parch à much larger force to the 


upport of her party there. The 
ultimatum of France Ll expected 
very eagerly by our Court—who 
ar eee To abide by their 
laflbich declares, we will ſup» 
pert. de Stadtholder with the 
whale force of this country. ,  _ 

16. A very particular © circum- 
ance occurred at Windſor, His 


F 


arm on he, Sun dial, which is near 
the end of the walk. The Duke, 
did the Tame, and continuerl in 
converſation with ſome gentlemen, 
vith whom they had for ſome 
t ime before been walking. Dur. 
ing "this parley, a centinel upo 
duty there-walked up to the King, 
and deſired his Majeſty to remove 
from the dia), as it was under his 
Particular 9445 9 His Majeſty 
removed, accordingly, obſerving 
at 7 lame time, that the man's 
rigid adherence to his orders was 
zhly commendable; and a few 
ours aſter he was graciouſly 
pleaſed to, recommend him to the 
Colonel of the Regiment, as an ob- 
ject worthy of promotion, and one 
who ought to be provided for in 
as eligible a manger as the ſervice 
would admit, op. 
17. The Pitt Eaſt Indiaman ar- 
rived at her inoorings at Blackyall, 


„ 
- 


en ater parading te trace - 
with ze Duke of York, retted hi 


CE, 


Py wa +; Eng In her coming up the river, the 
UR "Cabinet have already | 


following curious accidem took 
place. A monkey, who had been 
frightened by an officer delopging, 
to the ſhip, got into his cabin, and 
unpacking one of his boxes took 
out a . 75 of ſilk, and threw it 
into a Cuſtom-houſe officer's boat, 
which was at that moment along- 
ſide the ſhip. The officer received 
the preſent with great alacrity. 
The above curious circumſtance 
may be depended upon as a fact. 
A © dreadfu] aceident hapene d 


ſome days ago near the coal pits 


at Wedneſbury, in the county of 
Stafford, The brewhouſe of. Mr. 
Blackmore, which had been built 


near the ſurface of an old pit that 


had been filled up, ſuddenly gave 
way, and buried io its ruins two 
xouug women and a Young child. 
The.dwellipg-houſe very narrowly 
elcaped,. and cannot be inbahjced 
again w ith ſafety * Not ten days 
ago an accident happened near 
Bilſton, in the ſame county z the 
coal pit, that is, the foul air withe, 
in it, took fire killed one man on 
the ſpot, and burned another in ſu 
errible a manner, that his life ia 
deſpaired 1 = 


3 ſpecial Court of Directors 
was held at the India Houſe for 
the purpoſe. of taking into conſide- 
ration the conduct of the Captain 


and Officers of | the tip Hartw ell | 


unfortunately loſt in her paſſage * 
to China at Bona Viſta, one of the 

Cape de Verd Iflands; and after 
an examination into all the partie - 
culars, which laſted ſeveral hours, 
came to a reſolution to diſmiſs the 
Captain and Chief Mate, and ſuf, _ 
E the ſecond Mate from the 


ervice. 1 


A few days ago Her Nsjeſty 
received a -very extraordinary 
letter, mentioning 2 very warm 


paſſion which the writer had con- 


ceived for her eldeſt daughter; 
and hoping, if their Majeſties ap 
proved of the idea of his marrying 
. her—he and the Prince/5 Royal 
would be very happy couple | 
After this, the man appeared at 
St. James's, and begged leave to 
be introduced 'in form—as, from 
not having an anſwer, he con- 
ceived his propoſal was acceded 
to. Silence gives conſent | This 
was not then attended to by the 
people to whom he ſpoke. 

On the Thurſday evening, he 
went down to Kew, where his 
perſon being then known, he was 


ſeized, and confined, 'till proper 


Magiſtrates could examine int6 
the mangye© 7 5 0 ZEROS 

On Friday morning early, Sit 
Sampſon: Wright wem down te 
Kew, where, after proper enquiry 
— it appeared the man as might 
be expected, was a Leni - but 
really much in lovũÜe. 

His name is Stone He. was or» 
dered into proper cuſtody and it 
is preſumed will in a. ſhort time 
| Jojo the eonverſatien of Margaret 

chollong font, 5! wv 's 1 a 

A circular letter from Mr Roſe, 
Secretary of the Treaſury, has 
been ſent to the chief Magiſtrates 
of all the ſea-ports in this kings 
dom, for the conſideration of the 
Merchants, of which the following 
is an extract, r K 
t. Whether it would beſt an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of commerce, 
to make a total abolition of fe: s 
paid to the officers of the cuſtoms, 
and replace their emotion by an 


annual fund, eſtimated at 150,000}; 


which , would require a duty of 
ninepenee per ton to de paid by 
all veſlels, at each clearance out- 
wards? 45%) A * 14 Wh 


Extract of a letter from the 


2. Whether it would be beit to 
aboliſh all fees, except on imports z 
a fund of 75, ocol. to be raiſed; 


which would | require a duty of 
ve-pence per ton. 


H. WEIS" 1 
Tee, 


« Ir is now reported ere, that 


the States of Holland have ſent in- 
ſtructions to Amſterdam, for the 
further corps of auxillatr les, intend- 
ed for Utrecht, to hold themſelves 
in readineſs, but not To murch till 
further orders. The Fretich, Eny. 
liſh,'and Pruſſian Ambaſſadors havi 

conferences daily, and we hope 
ſomething: is on the tapis which 
we may have to eongratulate the 


whole Union upon in à few days“ 


A curious inſtance of modern 
bankruptey lately —— e ot 


the Commiſſioners,' A't 
failed for ſix'thouſand bunu. un 
after he had ſurrendered, and h 
affairs were examined; which he 


ſaid were greatly in his fayoif, © 
and would produce a conſiderabig | 


dividend, it appeared; _— 
paying the expences of the er 

miffioa, and other incident fee 

the ſum to be divided among the 
whole of the creditors, was wo 
pounds fourteen ſhillings !* © © 
Letters from Egypt ibform u*; 
that not withſtanding the many ac. 


counts received from the Caffitafi. © 


Pacha, matters are likely to Te - 
turn to their old courſe. Wherl 
that commander was recaled by 


an order from the Porte, he ſenr 
for all the troops diſpatebed #gaioft 


the rebels to return to Caire' 
upon this the rebel Beys again 
tered High Egypt wh an arn 

of 7000 


put to flight Haſſan Bey Gaddari, 
the only Bfficer whom the Oapjtair 

Pacha left to oppeſe them j and it 
is ſuppoſed they will ſoon” make 
themſelves again maſters of Grand 
Cairo PER; FS $0 2033440? 25. W 


abs, and have already 


a - a — — — Tn nya ct. 
CO» CERTIFIED + Op TAL A. ps. 
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B22 wick 
Auguſt 4. ; 
We think it our duty to ac» 


quaint the Merchants aud others 
concerned in ſhipping, that, from 


and after the 3oth day of Septem- 


ber next, no Regiſter can be 
granted for any ſhip or veſſel, 
without expreſs orders from the 
Hon. the Commiſſioners of the 
Cuſtoms for that purpoſe, unleſs 
ſuch ſhip or veſle] come under the 


following deſcription : rſt; Veſſels 


Juſt . launched from the | ſtocks. 
29, Veſſels that have been already 
regiſtered; and the property of 
| Which has been transferfed from 
you port to another. 3d. Veſſels 
n which ſome alteration with res 
Þe& to rigging, has been made 
Uince the time 
been granted: art. Veſſels, the 
| Fegiſters for which have been lo(t 
1 miſlaid, dye proof being made 
 Sbereof;, and ſecurity being given 
to deliver up the former regiſter. 


iin caſe jt ſhould be found. 


The Sunday Schoqls, and their 
ſucceſs, are continually gratifying 
r Raikes; their amiable an 
| worthy founder, more and more. 
In the Midland Counties, their 
_ eftabliſhment proceeds very ra- 


The following is s telation of a 
very nielancholy circumſtance, On 
the 21ſt of this inſtant, ,a ſom of 
| the Ker. Mr Smith of Iidertony 
near Wooler, fell into a pond} and 
f lay in it a conſiderable time before 

e was diſtovered : when he was 
taken on, he feemed to all ap- 
pearance dead; his tongue hang- 
ing out of his mouth, and his eyes 
greatly diſtorted, Mr Smith placed 
m almoſt erect, on the fide of a 
bank near the pond, and placing 
his mouth to the boys, blew in ir 
With conſiderable force, holding 


at a regiſter has 


Domeſtic Intelligence. 
the boy's noſe tight, and in a hort 
Atme the boy gave a groan ; and by. 
continuing the ſame application, 
in a few minutes the boy opened 
his eyes, and threw up a great 


quantity of water. He is now in 
a fair Way of recovery: 

23. Early this morning the 
houſe of Joſeph Verdy, at Gooſe» 


hill, near Morpeth, a poor labour» 
ing man; was broke into and robs 


bed of all the wearing apparel and 


every thing of conſequence in the 


hauls.” -- 1 
The following melancholy acei- 
dent h ed laſt week at Raby 
Caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of 


Darlington. His Lordſhip's eldeſt. 


fon, Viſ:ount Barnard, invited his 


relations and friends to celebrate 


youngeſt brother, who. during the . 


time of the plaſs going jovially 
round, was ſuddenly ſeized, with 


4 violent fir of coughing, and broke 


two blood veſlels, Tne faculty 


recominended to him the - Batli 


ſet out, but was taken fo ill in 
going through Knightibridge - on 
Sunday laſt, that. he was carried 
to a lodging-hovfe, where he now 
lies in a very dangerous. ſtate.  . 


. ah, 
Aug. 18. At his ſeat at Lilburn; 
in Northumberland, John Colling» 
wood, Eſq» er 1a 

Mr Joſeph - 
aged 36, 
Ar the 

A few days ago | 
-Houſe, in. Kelſo Mrs Dickſon 
relit of James Dickſon, Efq; I 
ien. . S.. „e 4 . FR 

26. Mrs Ifobglla Niſbet, wife” 
of Mr John Niſbet; mercham in 
Stromneſs. a. N or 


* 


his birth day. Among the former 
Were Sir Frederic Yane, and his 


waters, for which he immediately 


** 
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little deb len, and his Paſſloris 
remained ſo warm, 
journeyed to Kome, and in ſpite 
of the charaRtet of a turbulent and 
contentious Prelate, which he bar. 
ried with him, obtained a deetee 
for his reſtoration. He rerurned 
a ſecond time With the powers 
of Rome in his favour, and at a 
more fayourable ſeaſon to obtain 
the rewards of His labour. The 
Archbiſhop found it convenlent at 


that time to adhere to the mandate 


of ſupremacy ; the Merelan King 
had fallen into a ſtate of enthufl-. 
aſm, and aſſumed the habit of a 


Monk ; the King of Northumber- 


land was under the attacks of a 
dangerous diſeaſe, and feeling 
compunctions for the ſufferings 
Wilfred had undergong, became 
reconciled to him. ppearatices 
Prelate's 
favour, and the propitious "bout 
ſeemed to await him, 


"GO — — 


at he again 


but fate 
ſnatched off Alfred before 4 reſto 
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"rid an gain . rock, 
Lam 5 e Lin 4 


He was one of 12 pupils of Aldag, Th 


who lived tb ſee Him Ms ſucceffor 
in the 1 of 'Mailrofs. About 
the year og dhe Mailrofs to 


receive the of Lindls. 
fürn, werte efſed for many 
ears, though not entire; for. dur- 


ing his time thy 2 75 of Hex- 
ham was inſtituted, ortion 
of the See of t en, evered 
for the new * ata 
fell into rhe on of "They. 
. and denied bis juriſuiction 

etropoliran over the" northern 
hiurches. Theodore was a pows 
er ful e aud held aduns 


of ** when his 
de was wounded. He canſed 
the convention of a cha 


was ba to Lindisfarn, and 

| Fata was tranſlated to Hexham ; 
Theodore not preſuming to ca 
his reſentmen* to ſo high a ou * 
us entirely de 
gere, F. 

Cuthbert, from pee viety and 

exemplary life the church derived 
great honour as well as riches, 
calls. for ticular attention. The 
gloiſter. of Mailrols.was bonoured ce 


Vith his jnitiation to a religious 
| life, the pious Eata was his pre. 


or, and induced him to become 
a member of the houſe of Lindis- 
farn, St. Cuthbert, as it is gene 
rally agreed, was born of — 
,Parents, though ſome make him 
deſcended Trom, the blood royal g 
enen 
e, as he followed the 
. 0ccupation of a ſhepherd,” 
"ypon a 8 6 — the Ii b 
1 in a 2 village to a 
audience, th e alarm was 
given that there was one of the 
| 2 es on fire, this drew a num- 
5 people from the ſermon to 
extinguiſh ity which, was juſt what 
Satan propoſed; the more water 
they threw on it, the more fiercely 
ſeemed to burn, and all efforts to 
15 it out ns eres ineſfectual. The 
aint miſſin 
tors, 3 the cauſe, when 
leaving off his preaching and re- 
pairing to "the ſcene of action, he 
rceived it was all illuſion, and 


| ordered a few drops of holy wa- 
ter to be ſ rinkled on it 4 on which 


the, devil ſneaked off, and the 

diſappeared. The fame. aut * 
repeats ſome other ludicrous. tales 
of the like nature. A happy vi- 
{ion which had been revealed to 
Cuthbert,” whilſt *he tended” his 


— 


Hiſtory of Hh Ntosd. 


eloquence, and eng 


attendance on confemplatio 


qhe ſerylce 


ſt * the 
bo the lar 


lea; 
ſmall orator oF 


view of every obj 


better adapted to. a | a 
g ſo many of his audi · 


ter, or 


aud worſe than 


- 


flocks on the mountains, firſt 
Wermed- bis mind with that reli. 


er of 'gious"fervour which prompted him 


| A be held onthe Bank of to a _—_— life. He was-re- 
| 5 when as ctived/into'the fratergit 
wary Ba 'event Cathbort roſs at an — . 849 2 


graceful perſon, an emphatie and 
clear expreſſion, poignant wit and 


ing manners: 
with ſuch aatural en — es, it is 
be wondered. ow is doc 


REAR perſuaſive, or rather 


irreſiſtible, For twelve years be | 
governed the priory of Lindisfarn, 
—_—_ he lived an exemplary life 
for pixty and ſelf-denial, and never 
his 3 to religien 
— virtue, frequently taking jours | 
nies into = deſert and mountain - 


a Ver ts rden 


the inhabitants. At length con- 

Lelving that the luxury or eaſe of 
a monaſtic life. afforded to ſelfifh 
*Enjoyments, to alloy his ſpirit due 
of the Deity: he gel. 
the Deity reti- 
red from Lindis way of nr 
nqgr ver he the fe of an Anchorite, | 
eſt of q Farne gs x 
to Bambrough, an 
laying oppo ight of Lindisfarn, bein 
diſtant from thence, about two 
He bile D gell with 8 
. it 
cut off the 
bt heaven. 
en a place 
of mor ti- 

ation and 


ſey 2 4 than * 
iſland y Fog ancie nk ſcription 
it is horrible, ſeated gear a ſtormy 
coaſt, ſurrougded by rocks, over | 
which the ſea breaks 8 
with great tumult, deſtitute 
freſh her without tree for thel 
fruit · bearing ſhrub, or 
where withal to 5 human life; | 

l, ſaid to be poſs 
ſeſled by devila. But the tia 
and miraculous change which de 


place, o on St, Cuthbert's * 


with a wa 


He could not hers. 


V 


corn, like the miracles of 


again viſited by his 1 


ſoil with 


ing fruit decked the ſmihag ſhores, 

the troubled: waters clapped their 

hands for joy, the [plains aſſumed 

a mantle of — - embruidered 
v 


with flowers, dhe e 2 — 
bound in eternal d e, and 
angels of 


Credis huic quod dis 

Bede's account of this grow 
t 
days, is reconciled by the ſimple 


rules of nature. % He defired to 


have wheat drought bim, and took 


to till the ground, and when he 
had prepared the land with influite 


labour, and ſown it in due 
in the ſummer there appeared net 
ther bladg_ or ear : When he Was 


* 
8 


& 


required of thetn barley for 
and having ſowed 87 the 
field out of all ſowing ſeaſon, 
without hope of fruit, there 
up an abundunt cropy .. 
lu this dreary ſolitude St; 
bert remained feveral | 
ng which time he hed a 
. 
nt of whole feet ay” 

to be ſeen in ming Places. 
perſons out of devotion came 
viſit him, he retired to his 
and diſeourſed with them 
through his window. Once indeed 
to oblige « lady, the Abbeſs of 
Coldingham, he paid her a viſit ar 
the Ifle of Coquet, where goin! 
down to the ſea ſhore, as was his 
cuſtom every night, two ſea mon- 


dure 


7 


ad f 
* 
* 


2 


do 


ſters preſented themſelves kneel- 
ing before him, as if to demand 


his benediſtion, which having re» 
ceived, they returned to the 


n 


flinty rock bubbled with fountains 
of freſh witer, the once barren hu 
abundance brought of 
Forth grain, ues aud firabs bear- mi 


light communed with the 
Anchorite. Such are the records 
of the religious of "thoſe ages. ! 


15 11 
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| ſeverity of St. Cuthdert's reſtores 


heart : how a ſocial and 


hypocritics| religions, who makes 
a profefion of humility, whilſt he 
is puſfed — Ne «' man 
meanly. clad, ſee 
after: riches ; 

tion, who 

ſervant of 

more than 

is a monſt 

Rate," eos 


2 


& my memory ſome diſtant idess. 
mg always conſidered Friend · 

ip as comprehending the - moſt 
excellent feelings of 'the human 
rous- 
minded man could live without the 
enjoyment of dikip, and to» 
tally withdraw himſelf from all 
attachments with the world, is to 
me truly a ſeverity little to be 
comprehended. I preſume the 
Saint muſt have held the very ar- 
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gument Mr Hume adopts to Ac» 


count for the auſterities of ſuper- 


ſtitious - men. Nor is it ſatistac» 
tory to ſay, that the practice of 


morality is more difficult than that 


of ſuperſtition 3 and is therefore 
rejected. For, not to mention the 
excellive. penances o, the Brach - 
man'g and Talaponis 3 it is certain, 
that the Rhamadan of the Turka, 


during which the poor wretches, 


for many days, often in the hotteſt 
months of the year, and in ſome of 
the hotteſt elimates in the world, 
remain without eating or drinking 
from the riſing to the ſetting ſun 3 
this Rhawmadan, I ſay, muſt be 
more ſevere than the practice of 
any, moral duty, even to the moſt 


vicious and depraved of manking, 
IJ be, four Lents of the Muſcovites, 


and the auſterities of ſome Roman 
Catholics, appear. more diſagree - 
able than meekneſt and benevo» 
lence. +, - #2} 30008 6: 
% de Perhaps, the following ac» 
count may be received as a true 
ſolution of the difficulty. The du: 
ties which a man performs. a8 4 
friend or parent, ſeem , meerly 
owing:to his -benefadtor or chile 
dren g nor can he be wanting t 
theſe doties, without breaking 
through all the ties of nature and 
morality. *+:4 ſtrong; : inclin ation 
may grompt him to the perform: 
ance: a ſentiment of order and 


* 4 2 
ue 


theſe natural ties : and the whole 


man is truly virtuous, is drawn to 
his duty, without any effort or en- 


deavour- Eren with regard to 


the virtues, which are more au- 
ſtere, and more founded on reflec» 


tion, ſuch as 'publie ſpirit, filial 


duty, temperance, or integrity 
the moral obligation in our appre - 
henñon, removes all pretenſion to 


religious merit z and the virtuous 


conduct is deemed no more, than 
vhat we owe to ſociety and to 
Hnr. e 14 


ourſelves, In all this, a ſuperſti- 
tious man finds nothing, 
has properly performed ſor the 


x. as: 2 A * 


which he 


for the ſake of his Deity, or which 
can peculiarly recommend him to 
the divine favour and proteſtion. 
He . conſiders not, that the moſt 
genuine method of ſerving the Di. 
vinity, is by promoting the hays 


out for ſome more imme» 


—— his creatures. He ſtill 
diate ſervice of the Supreme Be- 


ing, in order to allay thoſe terrora, 
with which he is haunted. And 
any practice, recommended to him, 
whi 


ch either ſerves to no purpoſe. 
in life, or offers the ſtrongeſt vio- 


lence to his natural inclinations; 
that practice be will the more rea» 
dily embrace, on account of thoſe 


very eircumſtances, which, ſhould 
make bim abſolutely re ject ite: It 


ſeems. the more purely religious, 
becauſe. it proceeds from no mix» 


ture of any other motive or con- 


ſideration. And if, for its ſake, 


he ſacrifices mueh of his eaſe and 


quiet, his claim of merit appears + 


{till to riſa upon him, in propor- 


3 


tion to the zeal and devotion which 


he diſcovers. In reſtoring a loan, | 


or paying.# debt, his divinity is in 


no wiſe: beholden to him; becauſe 
theſe acts of juſtice are what he 
was bound to perform, and what 


many wauld ha ve performed, were 
there no God in the univerſe. But 


if he ſaſt a day, or give himſelf a 


ſound whipping 1 this has direct 


reſerente, in his opinion, to the 
ſervice of God. No other motive 
could engage him to ſuch auſteri- 


ties. By theſe diſtinguiſhed marks 
of de votion, he has now acquired 
the divine favour z and may ex» 
pect, in recompence, protection 
and ſaſety in this world, and ter- 
nal happineſs in the nel. 
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diſtinction, made their p 
later ages, the- 
AA ena, 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 

a ed from the cuſtom of the infti- 
ated in the Eluſinterrmiſteries, be- 
ing crowned with flowers. 
It is vſval to raiſe fires on the 
tops of high hills and in the vll 


Y _ Continued from page 344. ud 
PAROCHIAL PERAMBULA'TION : 
XKJAS a practice introduced by 
and adopted from the Ro- 


mans, whe held an annual ſeaſt of 
Terminalia ; they were ſingularly 


obſer vant of thebounds of their pro- 


perty, and there, as the moſt ſo- 
lemn mode of diſtinction made of 
places of ſe- 
pulchre, aud erected altars, In 

mpanies' who 
went on the perambulation were 
attended by the pariſh prieſt, and 
at every boundary mark, which 


Was diſtinguiſhed by a-ſtone croſs, 


a prayer was put up for a/fruitful 
ſeaſon, and protection againſt the 


evils of peſtilence and dearth. 
This cuſtom and prayer have late- 
ly been diſuſed, fince we grew a- 


traid of appearing religious, leaſt 
we ſhould. be accuſed of ſuperſti- 
MIDSUMMER: © * 

The ceremonies of the eve and 
day of Midſummer were various, 


— 


and worthy attention. In all theſe. 


feſtivals, it was the cuſtom to keep 
the wake, as it was called, or 


Watch, till after midnight, and to 
degin the ſports and ceremonies of 


the day in the firſt hour of the 
moruing. n e od 

The ſummer ſolſtice was the 
grand feſtival and jubilee of the 
Druids, and all thoſe who retain- 
ed any of the Ammonian rites, of 


which we trace ſeveral in the re- 


ligious ceremonies of the Saxons, 
This day was celebrated with pe- 
culiar magnificence andifolemany, 
when the adored luminary was at 


his greateſt altitude. It has been 
_ alledged by 'foms, thai the Elu- 
ſinian rites, in celebrating the re- 


turn of Proſerpine, gave part of 


Antient Cu DW e | 39 


the beat of t 


ral; ta prevent whichy he , 
neſs of thoſe times had received 


, 


that the uſe of gurlauds is deri 


lages; and fport and dance around 
them; this is of very remote an- 


tiquity, and the firſt cauſe" loſt in 
the diſtance of time. Many rea- 


ſons have been aſſigned in different 
periods. Bourne quotes a paſſage 
of Durand to the following pur- 
port, 4 In ancient times the dra - 
ons, be ing incited toquſt through 
tin * bo ſeaſon, did N. 
quently as they flew bee tlie 
air, ſpermatize in the wells an; 
fountains i dy this means the wa. 
ter became „ and the 
polluted, ſo that whoever dra 
the waters was either rormented 
with a'grievous diſtemper or lbft 
his life, As ſoon as the phyſicians 
perceived this, they ordered fires 


to be made every where abbut tiſe 


wells and fountains, and thofe 


things which oceaſioned the ndl. 


that thereby the dragons would? 
driven away: and foraſmuch' 
this cuſtom wag obſer ved about | 
time we now celebrate St. John 

Baptiſt's ſeaſt, it is therefore tHll 
obſerved among ſome people.” In 
this enigmatical and myſterious 
account we plainly trace, the firs 


ſomeſt ſmell to be burnt, 55 


were originally kindled for ſacred. 


rites and ſuerifice, in order to a. 
vert the horrors of peffilence, 
which in early ages frequently at- 


tended the advancing heat of ſury- 


mer, in a country toyered with 
foreſts and ſwamps, whofe reſpi- 


ration and exhalations bronght on 


various diſtempers, of which Epi- 
lepſies was one of the moſt gene- 


* 4 


few diſcoveries of medicine In 
Scotland, they uſed to rum about 


—ü— —ä — ͥꝙͤ——27q — 
—. 


1 


the mountains and higher x | 
with lighted torches, like 2 Sici- 


lian women of old in ſearch of 
_Proferpine,,—The prophetels in 


Mona, at the approach of the Ro- 
mans, ran about with difſhevelled 


hair in a frantic mode with lighted 
torches, performing various rites 


to execrate the enemy, It was a 


_  cuſtum not many years ago in this 


county, for the villagers to run 
with burning firebrands round 


their fields, and then in a forcible 


manner taking the. aſhes from 
ſome neighbouring fire, they uſed 
to exclaim, „We have won the 


flower (alias flour) of the wake. 


reſin conceives we trace the 


| ancient Cerealia in this ceremony. 


Ir is not to be wondered, that the 


Oruid rites ſhould in courſe of 


time be mixed with the Roman. 


Mr Borlace, a this cuſtom 


in Wales, 108, takes it to 
de the remains of Druid ſuperſti- 
tion. Moreſin is of opinion, the 
euſtom of leaping over the fires is 


_& veltige of the ordeal, and thoſe 


performing theſe feats were ſhew- 


ing tokens of innocence and viriue, 


y being neither burnt or ſullied. 
The a 
flames was certaialy a religious 
one, and was meant as a kind of 


purification, and not merely a ſport 


_ and diſplay of agility. Mr Pen- 


nant mentions another remarkable 
cluitoz in Scotland, of which he 


Wa an eye-witnels ; they take 


the new baptized infant, and wave 
it three or four times gently over 


a flame, ſaying thrice, 4 Let the 
* 


fire conſume thee now or never: 


this ſeems tv be the direct act of 


purification in paſſing the fire of 


* 
. 
"_ 


* 
1 


ol the cliriſtian church, theſe are 
A copied on the day of St. John or 


*. Molock. 


cuſtoms appropriated to feſtivals 


. - 


overlook here 


and modern nations? A religious 


of leaping through the 


Like other hbeatheniſh. 
 euſhion of flowers. 


rather uſed on the ſame anniver- 

ſary, and the name af tt ſaim 
aſſumed to give them new ſanctity. 
Mr Brand quotes nt paſſages 
from Gebelin's Allegories Orien- 

tales: “ Can any one - (ſays he) 
the St. John fires, 
kindled about midnight, on the 
very moment of the ſolſtice, by 
the greateſt part both of antient 


ceremony, which goes backward 
thus to the moſt remote antiquity, 


and which was 6bſerved for the 


proſperity of States, and to diſpel 
every kind of evil“ Divinations 

were alſo uſed on the vigil of this 
day : Men and women were ac» 
cuſjomed to gather together in'the 
evening by the ſea - ſide, or in 

ſome certain houſes, and there 
adorn a girl, who was, her pa- 
rent's firſt begotten child, after the 
manner of a bride, Then they 
feaſted, and leaped after the 
manner of bacchanals, and danced 
and ſhouted as they were wont to 

do on their holidays ; after this 
they poured into a narrow necked 
veſſel, ſome of the ſea water, and 
put alſo into it certain things be- 
longing to each of them ; then, as 


if the devil gifted the girl with 


the ſaculty of telling future things, 
they would enquire with a loud 
voice, about the good or evil for- 
tune that ſhould attend them: 
upon this the girl would take out 

of the veſſel the firſt thing that 
came to hand, and ſhe w it and give 
it to the owner, Who, upon re- 
ceiving it, was ſo fooliſh as to 
fooliſh as to imagin himſelf wiſer, 


as to the good or evil fortune that. 


ſhould attend him os 

Another cuſtom uſed, bn this 

day, is to dreſs out ſtools with a 
To be continued. es 
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bours. The chief o 
ſeribers having paſſed a winter in 


more 
live by their hands ſhould neither 
read nor write out of her pocket z 
the world was bad enough already, 


| Hiſtory of Betty Broome "293 


| To the Editor of the Berwick 4 


| Muſeum, 


un EDITOR, _ 5 
J Never. thought that I ſhould 
1 write any thing to be printed ; 


oy 


but having lately ſeen your Mu- 


ſeum, which was ſent into the 
kitchen, with a. great bundle of 
Gazettes and old Newſpapers, I 
find that you are willing to admit 
any correſpondent,” and therefore 
I hope you will not reje& me, If 
you publiſh my letter, it may en- 
courage others, in the ſame con- 
dition with myſelf, to tell their 


' ſtories, Which may be perhaps as 


uſeful as thoſe of go ladies. 
I am a poor girl. 1 was bred 
at a charity-ſchool, maintained by 
the contributions da ap} nei; he 
our ſubs 

ondon, came down full of an o- 
nion new and ſtrange to the 
whole country, She held it little 


| leſs than criminal to teach poor 


girls to tead and write. She was 
reſolved for her part, to ſpoil no 
irls ; thoſe who were to 


* 


and ffie would have nd part in 


making it worſe. She was for a 
ſhort time warmly oppoſed ; but 
The perſevered jn her notions, and 


withdrew her ſubſcription. Few 
liſten without a deſire of convie- 
tion ts thoſe who adviſe them tb 
Tpare their money. Her example 


and her argümients gained groutid 


daily, and in leſs than a year the 
Whole pariſh was Convinced, that 
the nation wohld be ruined if the 


children of the poor were taught 


to read and write, Our ſchool 
was now diffolved.—l could not 
live at home; and while I was 


conſidering to what I ſhould be- 


told her acquaintance how well ſhe 


man much beloved 


take me, one of the girls, wha had 
gone Ra | ſchont to London, 
came down in a filk gown, and 
lived, what fine, things ſhe ſaw, 
and what great wages ſhe received» 
I reſolved to try my fortune, and 
took my paſſage in the next Bers 
wick Smack for London, I had 
no ſhares laid for me at my arri- 
val, but came ſafe to a ſiſter of my 
ſehool miſtreſe, who undexrtoak to 
get me a place. She knew only 
the families of mean tradeſmen; . 
and I, having vo high opinion of 
my own qualifications, was willing 
to accept the firſt offer. 
My firſt miſtreſs was wife of a 
working watch-maker, who earns 
ed every week more than was. 
ſufficient to keep his family in de- 
cency and plenty, but it was their 
conſtant practice to hire a chaile 
bn Sunday, and ſpend half the 
wages of the week on Richmond- 
hill; offi Monday he commonly 
lay half in bed, and ſpent the os 
ther half in ampli cb. Tueſday. 
and Wedneſday conſumed the re 
of his money; and three days 
every week were paſſed in ex» 
tremity of want, by us who were 
left at Home, while my maſter 
lived on truſt at an alehouſe. You 
may be ſure, that of the ſufferers 
the maid ſuffered the moſt, and 
left them, after three months, ra» 
ther than be ſtaryed., | 
I was then maid to a batter's 
wife. There was no want to be 
dreaded, for they lived in perpe- 
val} luxury. My miſtreſs Was a 
diligent woman, and foſe early in 
the morbing, tp ſet the journey- 
men to work z my niaſtet was a 
| by bis neigh» 
bours, aud fat at one club or 
other every niglit. 1 was ob« 
liged to wait on my © maſter 
at night, and on my miſtreſs in 
the morning = ſeldom came 
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home before two, and ſhe roſe at 
ive. 
out ſleep, than without food, and 
therefore intreated them to look 
out for another ſervant. | 


My nextremoval was to a linen» E 


draper's, who had fix children. 
My miſtreſs, when I firſt entered 
the houſe, informed me, that I 
muſt never contradict the children, 
nor ſuffer them to cry. I had no 
deſire to offend, and readily pro- 
miſed to do my beſt, But when 1 


gave them their breakfaſt, I could 


not help all firſt z when I was 
Playing with one in my lap, I was 
forced to keep the reſt in expec- 
tation. That which was not gra- 
tified, always reſented the injury 
with a loud outcry, which put my 
_ miſtreſs-in a fury at me, and pro- 
cured ſugareplumbs to the child, 
I could not keep fix children quiet, 
who were bribed to be clamorous, 
and was therefore diſmiſſed as 4 
girl honeſt, but not good - natured. 
I then lived with a couple that 

kept a petty ſhop of remnancs and 
cheap linen.. I was qualified to 
make a bill, or keep a book, and 
was therefore often called, at 2 
buſy time, to ſerve the cuſtomers, 
and expected that I ſhould now be 
happy, in proportion as I was 
vieful, But my miſtreſs appro» 
priated every day, part of the 
profit to ſome private uſe, and as 
ſhe grew bolder in her theft, at laſt 
deducted ſo much, that my maſter 
began to wonder how be fold ſo 
much, and gained ſo little. She 


| pretended to affiſt his enquiries, 


and began very gravely to hope, 


that © Betty was honeſt, and yet 
thoſe ſharp girls were apt to be 


P ' You will believe 


that I did not ſtay there much 
Es... 18 : 
4 The reſt of my ſtory I will tell 


you in another letter, and on] 
eg to be informed, for which of 


I could no more live with- 


tion, Charming 


the places, except Þ haps the 
laſt, 1 was diſqualified, by my | 


kill in reading and writing, 


I am, Sir, your very bumble 
ſervant, 1 | by 4 
BxTTY BROOM. 
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On Buffoonery in Converſation. 
E is ſweet, ſays the agreeable 
1 poet of Venuſium, to lay afide 
our wiſdom, and to indulge, on a 
proper occaſion, a ſpecies of tem- 
porary folly, He, indeed, muſt 


be outrageouſly ſevere, who would 


prohibit any pleaſing mode of pal- 
ſing our leiſure hours, while it is 
conſiſtent with innocence, and the 
nature of a being eminently diſs 
tinguiſhed by the fine, faculties of 
reaſon, fancy, memory, and reflec- 
is the ſocial hour 
when ſolidity of judgment is en- 
livened by brilliancy of wit, and 
the lively ſallies of imegination 
by a ſweet. intetchange of penſive 
gravity, - Eaſe, freedom, and the 
upſtudied effuſion of the ſentiments 
which naturally arife in cultivates * 
minds, form a very delightful - res 

creation 3 and diſmiſs the mind to 
its ſerious employments with new 
alacrity. Thoſe among the an- 
cients, who were molt celebrated 
for their wiſdom, were remark- 
able for a cheerful and equable- 
gaiety, and often diverted thems 
ſelves in their intervals of ſeverer 
meditation, with jeſts and drollery. 
Who more cheerful than the gentle 
Socrates? Who more delighted 
than the dignified Cicero ? But at 


the ſame time, they were equally 


capable of maintaining a legitimate 
converſation in all its gravity and 
elegance. The converſations of 
Socrates, breathe a wiſdom ap- 
proaching to divine; and Cicero's 
book de Oratore, is one of the no- 
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bleſt monuments of poliſhed ur- 


banity, as are many of his philo- 
ſophical pieces of ſpeculative wiſe 
dom. bel | 15 

But there prevails, at preſent, 
a taſte for low and noiſy mirth, 
which totally precludes all delicacy 


of ſentiment, all exerciſe of reaſon - 


and invention, and almoſt degrades 


us to the level of thoſe ludicrous 
animals, whom nature has render- 


ed ſo wonderfully expert in the 
art of mimickry. Many perſons, 
who imagine themſelves remark» 
ably endowed with humour, and 
the power of delighting wlfatever 


company they deigw to bleſs With 


their preſence, are apt to give 


their tongues a licence to wander 
without the reins of judgment, to 


affect uncommon expreſſions, aiti- 


| tudes, grimaces, and modes of ad- 


dreſs and behaviour; and to.ima» 


gine, that oddity is humour, ec- 
centricity wit, downright 
ſenſe prodigiouſly droll, and rude- 


none 


neſs infinitely entertaining. If the 


company are as fooliſh as the pre- 


tended wit; or, indeed, if — 
are very polite and good. nature 


; they ſeldom refuſe the eaſy tri- 


bute of a laugh, either real or af- 


fected z and rhe joker, animated 
dy his fancied encouragement, pro- 


ceeds in his extravagant ſallies, 
till his aſſumed folly approaches 


very near to real idiotiſm, In the 


mean time as he draws the atten- 


tion of the company on himſelf, 


and engrofles all the time and 
talk, he not only lowers himſelf, 
but prevents others from riſing ; 
relaxes the tone of his own mind, 
and of all around, to a ſtate of 
imbecility, and at once prevents 


the opportunity and the power of 
uttering a ſingle idea worth re- 


membrance, Noiſe and laughter 


are but meagre food for the mind; 


and however pleaſed people may 
appear, they commonly retire 
from the company in which theſe 
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pick your pocket of your hand- 


996 
ment, with an unſatisfied- and un- 
eaſy yacuity, With diſguſt and dif. 
agreeable reflection. 1 
| often ba 
theſe facetious gentlemen rely upon 


haye formed the onl 


It very ppens, that 


ethods of be+ 


more expeditious 

coming Tragen 
than any thing which requires ut- 
terance. They enter à | room, 
and ſit down gravely, with their 
wigs on one fide, or with the 
back part of it over their forehead, 
2 take great delight in the 
practical joke; and if they can 


kerchief, ſmut your face, draw 
your chair from under you, ar 
make you a fool, as they call it, 
they conſider themſelves as other 


humour, endowed with peculiar 
talents for ſetting the table on a 
roar. It might, indeed, be ſaid 


with truth, that they literally 
make fools of themſelves, and ag» 


pear ambitious of ſupplying that 
order which was once very con- 
mon, but is now either a little out 


— 


entertaining 


Yorick's, and as fellows of inſiuite 


o 


of faſhion, or introduced in dif- - 


2 I mean the order of pro- 


eſſed and hireling fools, for the 


amuſement of the nobility. It has 


indeed been jocularly ſaid, that 


many of the nobility in the prę - 
ſent age, execute the oflice in 
their own perſons to ſave expence. 

Now, though there were no- 
thing criminal in buffoonery, yet 
as it tends, when too long contje 
nued, to weaken the facukies of 
the mind, to exclude all attention 
to any thing ſerious, and to diveſt 


converſation of its power of af. 


fording improvement as well as 
pleaſure, it is certainly to be wiſh. 


ed that it were, in ſame meaſure 
reſtrained. I ſay reſtrained only 
for I do not kaow any juſt reaſon » 
why any method of innocently g- 


muling the mind, during a ſhort 


interval of ination, ſhould be yt + 
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terly forbidden. Man is an ani. 
mal that delights in variety; 
mirth and mimickry, jeſt and jol- 
lity, guips and cranks and wanton 
wiles, and laughter holding both his 
ſides, are certainly no leſs allow- 
able as the means of relaxation, 
than cards, backgammon, billiards, 
and the bottle. He is wiſe who 
requires moderation in all theſe 
tadulgencies ; but he who inveighs 
againſt any of them in the groſs, 
and without exception, has taken 
8 falſe eſtimate of human nature, 
and is not be conſidered as a mo- 
raliſt, but as a declaimer. If any 
dne rule will admit of univerſal 
application, it is that which directs 
us to obſerve the golden mean. 
I could never admire the wifſ- 
dom of certain ſelf- elected legiſla - 
tors of graceful behaviour, who 
- Yeem to forbid us ro laugh, with 
much greater ſtrictneſs than the. 
would have prohibited the viola. 
tion of the decalogue, To be re- 
markable for laughing, is not only 
ungraceful, but a ſign of folly, 
Bur God has diſtinguiſhed man by 
the power of riſibility, and there 
is no reaſon why he ſhould not 
exerciſe it on proper occaſions; 
and, perhaps, there would be no 
occaſion more proper, than when 
- a diſciplined ſop ſhews' by his be 
haviour, that he prefers the var- 
Hiſh of external grace 
and to honeſty, ' 
Wit, it has been ſaid, does not 
naturally excite laughter. But 


this obſervation, though true in 


part, is not univerſally true'; for 


wit, united with humour, poſſefles 


ſuch a command of the riſible muſ- 
cles, that he muſt be a ftoic, or a 
very ill. natured man, who is able 
to reſiſt the impulſe. I ſhoulg, 
indeed, have no favourable opi- 
nion of that man's heart or diſpo- 
ſition, who could be preſent at a 
truly comic ſcene, without laying 
aſide his ſeverity, and making his 
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to honour 


Ul 


Tides with as much glee as the in- 
genvous child of nature. And if 
it is a weakneſs not to be able to 
refrain from laughter at a ludi- 
'crous object, it is a weakneſs of 
all others the moſt pardonable ; 
and it is ſurely better to be weak 
than malignant. But in truth, the 
weakneſs conſiſts only in laughing 
immoderately, or frequently with- 
'out an adequate obVieer,” 
In every canvivial meeting of 
elegant and poliſhed company, the 
Muſes and the Graces ſhould be of 
the party, The firſt honours end 
attention ſhould be paid to them; 
but let not Comus and Jocus de 
forbidden to follow in their train, 
and under their command. The 
entertainment will be this heigh · 
tened and varied, and good ſenſe 
and decorum derive new luſtre 
from ' good humour. We would, 
indeed reſtraln that exceffive and 
rude mirth which originates in le- 


vity and folly, . and becomes what 


Is called buffoonery ; but far be it 
from us to baniſh that ſprightli- 
heſs which naturally reſults from 
the gaiety of innocence. Joy, 
while we are bleſſed with health 
and eaſe, and what the ſtoics call 
Euroia, or the well flowing of the 
ſtre am of life, is gratitude and o- 

bedience. W 
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. Hints to thoſe who'are deſigned for 
the Profeſſion of the Law, 


HERE is no order in the 

| community more coùtemp- 
tible than that of thoſe practĩtion · 
ers in the law, who, without one 
liberal principle of juſtice or equity, 
poſſeſs a {kill in little but quibbles, 
and in thoſe peints by which vil- 
lainy is taught to proceed with ime 
me cunning enabled to elude 
the ſpirit by mifrepreſenting the 


letter, and truth "perplexed, ob- 
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ſcured add loſt in the mizes' of 
chicanery. It is indeed ſurpriſing, 


that many who call themſelves. 


men of bondur, and who profeſs 
to have had a liberal education, 
ſhould allow themſelves in the 
practice of their profeſion, to aſ- 
ſert palpable falſehood in order to 
contound the cleareſt evidence; 
and defend, with all the appear- 
ance of ſincere conviction, what 
they know to be indefenfible. It 
is not an admiſſible apology to aſ- 


ſert, that their profeſſion requires 


ſuch an abaſement: for a ſimilar 
Juttification might be offered by 
the ſharper or the highwayman. 
There are, undoubtedly certain 
laws of honour and truth eſta- 


bliſhed in the heart of every ho- 


neſt man, of which no regard for 
. Jucre, and no jeſuitical pretence 


of profeſſional neceſſity, can juſtify 


the infringement. 
There ſeems, indeed, to be a 


very unfortunate error in many 


among the ſtudents of the law, 


Who value abilities and technical 
knowledge at a high rate, but en- 


tertain no great eſteem for good- 
neſs of heart, and integrity of 
conduct While the world allows 
them abilities and knowledge, 


they depend with ſecurity on 
ſucceſs, though they ſhould be 


notoriouſly mercenary in public, 
and debauched in private life, 
Indeed, they have had living 
examples to prove, that however 


bad the morals of the man, if the 


impudence and eJoquenee” of the 


lawyer are * he may 
8 


have what briefs he pleaſes, and 
even be advanced to the dignity 
of a Lord Chancellor. An infa- 
mous character, blaſted with im- 
putations of the moſt atrocious 


kind in the walks of private and 


domeſtic life, may be introduced, 
by his known effrontery, and his 
ſuppoſed abihties, to that digni- 
fied ſeat, where law is to be cor- 
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rected by equity, and where the 


conſeience oi the judge is the chief 
contro. n 

Whatever be the abilities of a 
man, yet if he be notoriouſly ir- 
regular hd intemperate in the 
violation of thoſe laws which are 
prior to all human laws, he ouglit 
not to be promoted to any offices 
of - truſt and honour, particularly 
in the law. If the governing part 


of a nation were {ſincere in its 


profeſſion ' of ' a. belief in the na- 
tional religion, men who are re- 
markable for breaking the laws of 
that religion, would be at leaſt ne- 
glected if not diſgraced. The 
advancement of bad men to the 
higheſt offices in the law, is a diſ- 


grace to the government, and an 


injury to the people, whom it 
greatly corrupts ; nbt only by the 
example, but by leading them to 
ſuppoſe, that the governors of 
the nation, whom they naturally 
. wiſer than themielves, 
conſider religion and mor 
merely as engines of ſtate, 
Though, therefore, the ſtudent 
may ſee men of infamous charae- 


ters advanced and encouraged, let 


him not be deluded, If he 1s wiſe, 
he will ſtill pay his reſt atten. 
tion to the cultivation of a pure 


and boneſt heart; this will furniſh 


him with more ſatisfaction than 


Was ever derived to a bad man 


from the inſignia and emoluments 
of office, and the fees beſtowed 
by popular favour. Whatever 


d practice or preſerment can be ac · 


quired conſiſtently with this, ac- 
cept with gratitude. But if the 
Public, or the rulers of the nation, 
ſtill. prefer the, bold pretender, 


"whoſe appearance and abilities ariſe 


from that audacity which aceom- 
panies a bad and unfeeling heart, 
deſpiſe all that they can beſtow, 


and remember | that this life is 
| ſhort, and that there is another; 


that this world is the place of pro- 
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bation, and the next of reward. 
Remember that a pure heart, a 
clear conſcience, an independent 
ſpirit, and a ſoul that ſpurns the 
Jucre which is to be gained by un- 


7 as they 


manly ſervility, are igfinitely ſu- 
perior (conſidered on 
tend to promote happineſs) to the 


poſſeſſion of the ſeals, with their 
uſual appendages, a peerage and 
= penſions | 75 ? : 

With reſpect to the modes of 
preparation for this profeſſion, I 
ſee, with regret, that an illiberal 
method prevails, which conſiſts in 


confining the future advocate, like 


a clerk in a merchant's counting- 
houſe, to the deſk of ſome practi 
ing law yer, and teaching him the 
ordinary. buſineſs almoſt mechani- 
.cally. There be ſits, and copies a 


_ great number of dry formalities, 


ſuch as, if he attended to them, 
could not enlarge his mind; ſuch, 
indeed, as, without a remarkable 
dulneſs of diſpoſition, he cannot 


attend to. After labonring for ſe- 
veral years in a manual employ- 


ment, «s: ſedentary, and ſcarcely 


more liberal than that of the wer 


ver or the watchmaker, he comes 
Forth a formidable barriſter ; for- 


. midable, indeed, in ſome reſpects, 


as he has probably acquired a good 


| deal of that low and dirty prac- 


tite, and that narrow and confined 


mode of thinking, which a\iliberal -. 


mind would deſpiſe roo much to 
be able to acquire. He is, as it 
were, à ſpider, and can ſpin cob- 
webs in the dark and foul receſſes 


of the heart, to catch thoſe dimi- 


nutive objects, which a more ge ; 
nerous animal would not deign to 
enſna re. 

Te true method of arriving at 
an eligible ſpecies of eminenee in 
the ſtudy of the law is, to enlarge 
the capacity of the mind by a moſt 
comprehenſive and claſſical educa- 
tion z and then to furniſh it with 
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ſome portion of every ſpecies of 


human knowledge. A general 
and enlarged philoſophy, moral, 


natural, and theological, ought to 
form the firm baſis of th future 
ſuperſtructure. On this ſhould be 


added hiſtory, ancient and mo- 


dern; general juriſprudence, and 


a particular acquaintance with 


the ſpirit of laws in all the civi- 
lized nations of antiquity. Long 


and accurate obſervation of men 
and manners ought to be added: 


and the virtues of exemplary be- 
nevolence and humanity ſhould 


complete the fabric. Such ſhould 


be the preparation — what it is, 


we have already ſeen, But ſome» 


times even the toil of the eee, 
2. 


deſk, as well as every other 
rious preparation, is omitted, and 
the ſtudent called to the bar, puis 
a large wig over his powdered 
hair and pig-tail, and ſtarts up a 


pleader, ready to underiake any 


cauſe either of property, or of 


life. 5 GA 
Whoever has read the works of 
Cicero, will remember how great 
a ſhare of learning he requires in | 


his orator, who was, indeed a 
pleader or adyorate z but not fach 
a pleader, or ſuch an advocate, as 


many of thoſe who have diſgraced 
the modern courts of judicature. 


The great ſtateſmen of Rome ſup- 


ported the character of lawyers 


wirh a peculiar dignity, unknown 
to modern inſtitutions. Adorned 

with philoſophy, as well as law, 
they deſcended to the courts to de- 


fend their clients; not with the 
hope of a paltry fee, but induced © 
by the pure motives of friendſhip 


and humanity ; by a deſire of do- 
ing good, and a regard for juſtice. 


Men, it is true, mult live by their 
profeſſions ; and therefore the diſ - 


interſtedneſs of the ancients, who 


had other reſources, cannot be 
univerſally imitated. But, ſurely, 
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honour, 


5 To the Editor 


in an age that pretends to peculiar 


illumination and philanthropy, and 
in a people who have long profeſ. 


ſed a moſt humane religion, it is 


wonderful to find men, who af. 


ſume ſo important à profeſſion, 
ready to defend any ſide for pay 
and debafing their characters by 


an affectation of extreme liberti- 


niſm, of infidelity, and of every 
kind of profligacy, which tends to 
harden the heart, and to deaden 
the feelings of humanity, no leſs 
than to ſtifle the ſentiments of true 
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HE ridiculous, furpriſing, and 

1 often crue] effects of enthuſi» 
aſm, when not ſtrictly kept under 


the government of reaſon, cannot 

be more clearly demonſtrated, 
than from the hiſtory of the ſect 
called Karmathians, which we 


bave'a prty fall account of in 
the Hiſtory of the Arabians, by 


the Abbe de Marigny, therefore 
the following extracts from that 


Hiſtory may perhaps deſerve a 
place ia your Muſeum. be 
«The following year (898 of 


the Chriffian Era) they (the Muſ- 


ſulman army). were forced to take 
the field, to itop the progreſs of a 
ſe of enthuſiaſts, who had alarm» 
ed all Arabia: They were called 
Karmathians, from the name of the 


founder of their feligion and doc- 


trine, This man at firſt contented 
himſelf with propagating his te- 
nets; but they that ſncceeded 
him, finding their diſciples very 
numerous, prevailed on them to 
take up arms, and endeavoured 


to make conqueſts, Before I give 


e 
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an account of their exploits, it 
may not be improper to deſeribt 
the perſon and doctrine of the 
founder of this ſec t. 
Karmath, ſor fo the ' impoſtor 
was called, was born in à village 
near Cufah, called Hamadun Kare 
maz, whence he took his name 
Others ſay he was ſo named, be- 
cauſe he was little and deformed 
according to the ſignification — 


the Arabian word Karmath. He 


publiſhed a doctrine tending to the 
overthrow of Muſſulmaniſm; and 
as the new preacher made an afe 


ſected ſhew of great auſterity of 


life, he gained à great number of 
diſelples, and made an amazing 
progreſs in Arabia. 
But not withſtanding his preten- 
ded anſterity, his doctrine was far 


from being fo ſtrict as that of Mas 


homet, except only in regard t 
prayer, which he ordeined to b 
made fifty times à day, whereas 
the prophet commanded only five 
prayers à day: The reſt of his 
tenets may be brought into a nat 
row compals, for he allegorized 
all the precepts of the Mufſulman 
law. According to his 2 
even prayer was but a ſynabot 
the obedience which they *owed 
to the Iman or chief of the fe. - 
Faſting was a ſymbol of the feb 
crecy that ought to be obſerved, 
in reſpe to ſuch as were not of 
the ſet 2: Andifidelity to their chief 
was typified by the precept as 
gainſt fornication and adultery, 
Beſides, he permitted his diſciples 
to et all that was prohibited by 
the Muſſulman law, and free. 
them from many very troubleſome 
things; for example, from fre- 
quent ablutions, which he ſup- 
preſſed, and other legal ceremo 
nies of that kind: In a word, in- 
ſtead of requiring the tenth part 
of all goods for the uſe of the 
poor, he demanded only the fifs 


HT 

F miſfion, he was provided of twe 

men, — he had inſtructed, na 
li 


tierh; which he directed ſhould be 


appliad to the maintenance of the 
Iman. This was the title be af; 


ſumed, and which he ordered his 
followers to beſtow on ſuch as 


ould ſucceed him in the ſove- 
reign power, as well ſpiritual 0 
temporal. 

This ſect made its firſt appear» 


ance about the 888th year of the 


Cnriſtian Era, but for a time it 
paſſed almoſt unnoticed. 


of great cities, and deterred mak- 
98 Pos 3 e. till 
cient number 

1 to a 


who likewiſe diſperſed themſelves 
in the little towns, and other bye 


aces, 


The doQripe of Karmath was 


| forthwith embraced with _great 


zeal by the ſlaves, and all ſuch. as 
were forced to labour. They too 


in 4 literal ſenſe, what, he 1olc 


- negligence of their 


them of the neceſſity of praying 


fifty times a da ys and as this was 
much more eaſy than their daily 
taſk, they left their work, under 
pretext of going to prayers., The 
.- maſters were a long time before 
they could diſcover 2 the 

ſlaves 
ceeded ; but at laſt a great fora 
in the country having obſeryed 
that his lands were not cultivated, 
ſharply reprimanded the overſeer 


of his labourers; And. he having 
alledged in his Juſtification, that 
for 


ome. time they had 
ainſt his w 


2 
their work . 


pretence of going to prayers, th 


lord aſked: what could be the cauſe 


of ſo ill timed a devotion ; arid 
haviog been informed that a new 


apoſtle named Karmath, had prin- 


cipally vccaſioned this diſorder, he 


Fent his ſervants to apprehend 
him ; and having l bim in 


— 


that day 
would bumlelf inſlict 


Karmath f 
preached only in villages, and o- 
ther places in the neighbourhood - 


of his artful r contr 


dared no longer to remain in 


apprehend him, but that God, ha 


the 
key under his pillow, Gs 
© thiat tie had got into his power a 
man, , whoſe doctrine was, calcp- 
lated to introduce idleneſs, under 


a room in his. caſtle, be. 


colour of piety, He declared to 
ſeveral of his friends, who were 
at his houſe, that be 
due puniſh» 
ment on the new apoſtle, and that 
on the next day he would cauſe his 
head to be cut off. | 
The daughter of this bod 
took compatiion on Karmath ; ſhe 
artfully {ole the key, of the 42 
in which he was conſine 
having releaſed the 3 ſne 
put it again in the place whence 
the took it, unperceived of her fa- 
ther. The next morning this lord 
going to cauſe the new doctor to 
be W he Was ama. 


eatl 
zed to fad no — 2 ey .room 


e which he e bad kept the 


ie Ray r this. 4 0 
made a great noiſe, and by means 


x 


buted 
prete 


qatly a to the 


zmifli on.? 


fe oſ hi 
owever,.h 
place where he had tun ſo great 

a riſque ; he therefore I 
and went to remote parts wi 
diſciples, where he boaſted 

his enęmies had endeayoured to 


been pleaſed, on this occaſion, 
give him a manifeſt proof of © n 
proteRtion, by miraculouſly freeing 
m frotti their Gans 4 
Such Was the account -be gay 
of that event to his diſciples; he 


ven ſured them, that for the 
Future no perſon. would dare, to 
make the lea attem upon him ; 


Inſomuch, that this adventure was 
not only a matter for exoktings 
but alſo ſerved confiderabl 


' augment the number of his follo 5 


ers. We are not told what Wong 
of end this impoltor zante to b 


KW. certain, rat aher 
the ſet was Headed b — 
ting meu, who finding 


ve voneren inſtructed r 
diſciples in'miljrary diſcipline, 
gen to plunder a r waſte, ond ; 


even co make conqueſſts, 
In 899, the "Karmathiane Mats 
nued their ihroadvover prene pare took 
of Arabia, and at laſt came and 
exerciſed their ravages even in 
Arabian Irak, beidg at that time 
under command of # leader, e- 
qually cruel and brave, who gay 
quarter to no Muſfulman. 
172 was called Abu Said Hg- 
ah f he. had _ * — 
great « degree of power, tht: 
aflumed oy ile of” prince” of the 
_ Karnifthians.** 
man as their founder but a much 
greiter warrior; he ad 
med * e 4 to labour, fa- 
ich he made a — 


122 to Bein pofſeſſion — ke 


territories wherein he hoo 
to eftablifir bimſelf, after the man- 


ner of many other vebele, who; - 


bie hands, 
cloſely evnfites; 
*lreatment — an 


by dint of care aud 'pains, had 
red themſelves to be acknow® 
as overeigas. 
othadeg having bees informeit 
of 1 terror and devaſtations eau- 
ſed by theſe enthuſiaſts in his do- 
— ſent out « ainſt them a 
trodpa; under the com- 
maſs 6f Abbas ben Amrou, one 
of his chief officers. ® This cams 
paigu proved” unſucceſsful to the 


dg 


put in practice every military 
artifice roſurpriſe the Karmathians: 
He had to do with an expetienced 
general, and with troops amongſt 
whom the 7 diſciplitie had 
been introd inf. 
nothing was left 1 come to a res 
gular engagement. F 

And, in a ort ume, a pirched 
battle was. fought, in which whe 
Muſſulufen end Karmathians vied 

Vor. III. 


. dur oo — 

"fed himſelf, in order do 
Puſh, broke” "bis. main 
met. 
ſoner, with eight or nine hh 
Mcers au ſoldiers; 
the reſt of hivarmy was put to tlie 
Beling de able a 
Mag eng 


r vident” 


a ſe ; 
p of the Mufſultman'getieral; lie 


risty, and obedience, 


the 
-expeRted to fall a ſacrifice to % 
cruelty of the Kermarhians, when 


Muffulmen.. la vain did Abbas 


uch tät 


far 


The general Spas taken pr 
men, ag well © 


rol; and purſued. te x . dif- 
So ſbon 4 Nb Sag . 


ded: him to” 5 carried, ts 85 


ther with the reſt of the pri 

to a neighdbar . 

bas well Ne crueTdfſpofrion 
ef the conquerors: Ab — — 
with fear t moment he fel 


t 
cine 
of what would to Him 
ſeqtel ; and he ech moment 


he was 'infotmed that bu Said 


intended to pay him 2 Viftt, ah 
was 8 
—— with Mm. 


bavivg' a a private 
priſotj 


gerb] eam to the 


und * freed Abbas from His 


fears; for he immediately" offered 
him bis life ang 2 on end- 


tion, however, that he Nos ſwe 
to perform what he was abvot to | 
enjoin him. a 43 


1 the ww 


Abbas h 


the e ſpoke” to [2 I | 


theſe ters: 1 
inform the Caſiph of e rd 


9 thee. NE an inhabiart 


= 


1 


6 -dectunt of the Karmathions; 


live on a ſmall matter. I have man  belogging to it to death, | 
not taken from thy maſter any of and made flayes of the women. 


huis forts or cities. The troops he But they were ſoon after over- 

ſent out againſt me have been de- taken by the Muſſulman army, to- 
feated, becauſe my ſoldiers are tally defeated, and their chief 
uſed to labour, and te live hard; leader killed. ' =» 
his, on the contrary, require all In 913, their chief leader Abu 
the comforts and conveniencies of Said, who had ſer himſelf up as 
life; when they make war in this ſovereign in the city of Hejar, the 
barren country, where they want chief city of Arabia Petrea, was 
. all things, they diſband, and then aſſaſſinated by one of his flaves, 

I give no quarter to ſuch as fall aud in his room was choſen his 


into my. hands, Thou mayeſt 


therefore repreſent to the Caliph, . | 
he ſhould ſurrender the comma 


to Abu Thaher, his younger bro» 
ther, fo ſoon as the latter ſhould 


that a war carried on againſt me 
will always prove. deſtructive and 
uſeieſs to him; and that, if he is 
. . Wiſe, he will leave me unmoleſted.*” 
a faithful account to the Caliph 
.all that had been told him, Abu 
Said ſet him at liberty. Abbas 
performed his promiſe ; and in 
. conſequence of the report he 
made, Mothaded, by the advice 
of his miniſters, reſolved to make 
no further attempts on the. Kare 
. mathians, whilſt they ſhould re- 
min on the ground they had cho- 
| . Ten, and in which it was indeed 


difficult to gain any great advan- 


tage over them, 
In the year 90a, they again be- 
gan to plunder and ravage the 
uſfolnan dominions, but they 
were then defeated, and their 
chief Jeader taken and executed. 
In 90g, they again rebelled and 
made themſelves maſters of ſeve - 


Abbas having promiſed to give 


of 


eldeſt ſon, on condition, that on 


account of his weakly conſtitution, 


be of due age, 


Abu Thaber having, in 91 7, at- 
tained the age of about nineteen, 
did not wait till his brother re. 


ſigned his authority: He ſeized 


it, and gave out that be was in- 


ſpired by heaven, and that God 


had revealed to him the moſt hid- 


den things. By theſe means he 
ſeduced the moſt ignorant of his 
ſect ; and as enthuſiaſm is a very 
catching diſtemper, the Karma- 


.thians ſoon looked on Abu Thaher 


as a prophet : And at laſt he was 
proclaimed as ſole prince and chief 
of that ſet,  _ 

In 923, he gained an implicit 


| obedience from them, by oſten 


telling them ef the future gran- 
deur of the nation, and of the great 
conqueſts Which heaven had ap- 
pointed him to make. Each Kar- 


ral towns in Syria, but they were» mathian offered to riſque his li 


at laſt defeated, and many of them, 
together with their chief leader 
taken and executed. Rags 

In 905 and 906, they ravaged 
ſeveral parts of the Muſſulman | 4 
minions, levied heavy contribu- 
tions an* Damaſcus itſelf, and ob- 
tained ſeveral victories, in which 
they gave no quarter. They then 
marched and intercepted a cara. 


van to Mecca, which they plun» 


and fortune in the fervice of the 
new prince and prophet. Theſe 


offers were very agreeable to Abu 


Thaher, who did not think fit to 
let them cool ; he marched out at 
the head of thoſe determined men, 
and Jaid fiege to Baſorah. This 
enterpriſe proved - ſucceſsful ; the 
city Was taken by aſſault : He 
cauſed almoſt all the inhabitants to 


be maſſaered, and then gave up 


SST. ES. od... . ne . - 


view he took 


de gain his friendſhip, | 
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_ thicker than the other 


\ 


ths place to be pillaged for fifteen 


days. 5 ; | 
In 924, elated by this ſucceſs, 
Abu Thaher entered on new de- 
ſigns, Amongſt others, he attack- 

a caravan returning from Mecca. 
It was numerous, and conſiſted of 
mavy perſons of note, who were 
conducted by a Muſſulman of dif- 
tinction named. Abdallah, The 


Karmathian falling with his troops 


on the caravan, flew part of them, 


. diſperſed the ceſt, and ſeized all 
that the pilgrims were poffeſſed of. 


Abdallah their chief having been 
taken priſoner, Thaher propoſed 


to make uſe of his captive, in or- 


der to come to ſome terms with 
the court of Bagdat, With that 
great care of Ab- 
dallah, and treated him with the 
utmoſt civility. He alſo ſent the 
chief men of the ſe& to viſit him, 


and did all that lay in his power 


PR 


To be. continaed. 
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1 Extradhs from Cook's Pogages. 


_ * Continued from page 356. 
HE other bundle was next 
opened at one end ; but our 
party were not permitted to appear 
near enough to examine its myſte · 
rious contents. The intelligence 
they obtained reſpecting it, was, 
that the Eatooa was concealed in it. 
This ſacred repoſitory is compoſed 
of the twiſted fibres of the huſk of 
the cocoa-nut ; and its figure is 
roundiſh, with one end conſiderably 
The pig 
that had been killed, was by this 


time cleaned, and its intrails taken 


out. Theſe happened to have 
many of thoſe convulſive motions, 


which frequently appear, in dif- 
ferent parts, when an animal is 


pPlantains, cucoamnuts, bread- fruit, 
fiſh, and other articles, lay _ 


"PRs 88 % © 2 2 2 g 
killed and thjs was conſidered as 
a very favourable omen to the in- 
tended expedition, Aſter being 


expoſed for ſatne time, the en- 


trails were carried and laid down 
before the prieſts. While one.of 
them prayed, another clolely in-, 
ſpeed the entrails, and continued 
turning them gently with a ſtick. 
Having been ſufficiently examined, 
they were thrown into. the fire. 
The ſacrificed pig, and its liver, 
heart, &c. were now put upon the 
ſcaffold where the. dog had been 
oof ogy and then af the fea- 
thers, except the oſtrich plume, 
being enclo ed in the ark, an end 
was put to the whole ſotemnity, ' 
Four double canoes remained 
upon the beach all the morning. 
before the place of ſacrifice, A 
ſmall - platform, covered with 


palm-leaves, faſtened in myſte- 


rious knots, was fixed on the fore 


part of each. of theſe canoes; and 


this alſo is called à morai. Some 


each of theſe naval morais. he 
natives ſaid, that they belonged to 
the Earooa, and that they were to 
attend the fleet that was to be ſent 
out againſt Eimeo.' 

The unfortunate victim, offered 
on this occaſion, was, to appear» 
ance, a middle-aged man, aud was 
one of the [loweſt claſs of the 
people, But jr did not eppear 
that they had fixed upon hiut on 
account of his having committed 
any particular*crime that deſer ved 
death. It is certain, however, 
that they uſually ſelect ſuch guilt 

perſons for their ſacrifices, or elſe 
vagabonds, who have no viſible 
way of procuring an honeſt live- 
libood. Our, gentlemen having - 
examined the appearance of th 


* 


body of the unhappy ſuſferer, now 

offered up to the object & theſe 

people's worſhip, obſerved, that 

it was bloody about the head and 
3 Kk 2 
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404 Eutrachr from Cook's Voyager. 


face, and much bruiſed upon the 


right temple, which denoted the 
manner in which he had been Ki- 
led. Ard they were informed, 


that he had been knocked on the 


head with a itone, 


The wretches Fho are deſtined 
ele occaſions, are 

never previouſly apprized of their 
Vhenever any one of the 
principal chiefs deems a human ſa- 
crifice neceflary, on any great e- 


mergency, he fixes upon the vic- 


tim, and then diſpatches one of 
his truſty ſeryants, who fall upon 
him ſuddenly, and either ſtone 


bim to death, or beat opt his 


brains with a club. The ſoye 


eign is next acquainted with it, 
whole preſence is ſaid to be ahſo - 
lutely requiſite at the ſolemn rites 


that follow z and, indeed, on the 


late occaſion, Otoo bore a capital 


part. The ſolemnity itſelf is 


termed Poore Eree, or the prayer 
of the chief; and the vie 
man. i | | 

The morai, where the late ſa- 
crifice was offered, is always ap- 
ropriated for the burial of the 
Fin of the whole iſland, and likes 


im it 
called Taatataboo, or coolieratey 


Wile of his family, and ſome other 
perſon of diſtinguiſhed rank. It 


differs little, except in extent, 
from the common morais, There 


are ſeveral reliques ſcattered about 


the place ; ſuch as ſmall ſtones 
raiſed in various parts of the pave. 
ment, ſome with bits of cloth faſ-. 


| xened round them, others entirely 
covered with it; and, upon the 


fide of the large pile, fronting the 
area, are a great number of pieces 
of carved wood, in which their 
gcds are ſuppoſed to reſide occa- 
Ponalty, There is a heap of ſtones 


et one end, of the large ſcaffold, 


with a ſort of platform on one 
fide. On this they depoſit all the 


Kulls of the human ſacrifices, 


f: . . 7 , 
Which they take up alter they 


or remained under. ground. for 
ome months, Juſt above them, 

many of the caryed pieces of wood 
are placed? and here the maro 
and the other bundle, which was 


ſuppoſed to contain the god Oora, 


were laid, during the celebration. 


ol the late ſolemn rites. 


It js probable, that this. barba- 
rous cuſtom of offering human 
victims, prevails in all, or. molt of 
the i0ands of the Pacitic Ocean, 
however diſtant from each other 
ſome of them may be. And thongh 
we ſhoyld ſuppole, that. not mgrg 
than one perſon is ſacrificed at my 
time, either at Otaheite, or other 
iſlands, yet theſe occaſions, /in_all 
probability, occur lo e as 
to make a terrible havock of the 
human ſpecies z for Captain Cook 
reckoned no leſs than forty-nine 
ſkulls, of former victims, lying be- 
fore. the morai, at Attahooroo ; 
and as none of thoſe ſkulls appear - 
ed to have ſuffered any conſiders 
able change, or decay, from the 


weather, it may be inferred, that 


but a ſhort time had elapſed ſince 
theſe victims had been offered, 


This horrid practice, though. no 


conſideration whatever can make 
it ceaſe to be deteſiable, might, 
perhaps, be thought leſs detrimen- 
tal in ſome reſpects, if it contri- 
buted to impreſs any awe for the 
Deity, or veneration for religion, 
upon the minds of the ſpectators. 
But this was fo far from being 
the cafe on the Jate occaſion, that 
thoygh a vaſt multitude of people 
had aſſembled at the morai, they 
ſhewed very little: reverence for 
what was tranſacting. And Omai 
happening to arrive, after the ces 
remony had begun, many of the 


iflanders thronged round him, and 


were engaged for the remaining 
part of the time, in making him 
recount ſome of his ad-entures ; 
to which they liſtened with great 
eagerneſs and attention, regardleſs 
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of the ſolemn offices which their 


prieſts were then performing. The 


prieſts were, however, very can - 
nid in the anſwers which they 
gave to any interrogatories that 


were put to them, with regard to 
this inhuman_in(tizution, And, 


particularly, on being aked, what 
was the de ſign of it, they replied, 
that it was an ancient cuſtom, and 
was highly agreeable to their god, 
who came and fed upon the ſa» 
crifices: in conſequence of which, 
he granted their petitions, It was 


then objected, that he certainly 


did not feed on theſe, as he was 
neither, obſerved to do it, nor 


were the bodies of the ſacrificed. 


animals ſoon conſumed ; and that 
as to the corpſe of a human vic · 
tim, they prevented his feeding 
on that, by interring it. In an- 
ſwer to thele objections, they gave 
it as their opinion, that he came 
1 the night, l and fed on 


the ſoul, or immaterial part, which 


theſe people ſay remains about the 


place of ſacrifice, till the carcaſe 
of the victim is totally waſted by 
putrefaCtion. | | | | | | 
770 be continued. 
ON FORTUNE. 


may appear to be in men's 
fortunes, there is {till a certain 
compenſation of good and ill in 
all, that makes them equal; let 


nature give ever ſo many ad van · 


tages, it is not ſhe alone, but for- 


tune in conjunction with her, that 


makes a man happy. Fortune is 
to merit, as light is to objects. 


We fhould uſe fortune as we do 


health, enjoy it when good; bear 


with it when ill; and uſe no def- 


| ae remedies till neceſſity calls 


or them. The contempt of for- 


tune in the philoſophers was an 


art to ſecure themſelves fron the 


diſgrace of poverty, and a byes» 
way to eſteem. To make Aa 
tune in this world, a man thoulg 


appear to have made it already, 


There is no accident ſo unfortuy 
nate, but the prudent. will make 


ſome advantage of it ; nar apy ſo 

fortunate, that the imprudent will 
not turn to their prejudice, For- 
tune breaks us of many fau}rs, 


which reaſon never could do. The 
generality of men judge of ethers 
only by 1020 2 Fortune 


never appears ſo blind as ſhe does 


to them whom ſhe favours, There 
is'an elevation which is indepen» 
dent of fortune; it is a certain air 
which diſtinguiſhes us, and ſeems 
to deſign us for great things: this 
it is that extorts reſpect from o- 


thers, and raiſes us above them 


more than birth, honours, or me- 


rit itſelf. Fortune ſometimes . 


makes uſe of our failings to ad- 


vance us. There are ſome men, 


who like children, would not be 
ratified, but to procure their ab- 


ſence. When fortune ſurpriſes 
us with a poſt, to which we have 
neither been advanced by degrees, 


Nor prepared for by our hopes, it 
is almoſt impoſſible to behave well 
in it, or worthy of it. Common 
ſenſe is ſeldom met with in high 


a | fortune; a man exalted is too ap 
THATEVER difference there 


to think that his capacity increaſes 
with his honours. The ruin of 


people's fortunes is almoſt always 


followed with corruption of man- 


ners. The mould of a man's for- 


tune is in himſelf.” Apparent vir- 


tues bring forth praile ; bot there 


are ſecret and hidden virtues that 
bring forth fortune. Fortune is 
like the milky way, which is a 
knot of ſtars not ſeen ſeparate, 
but together give light: ſo there 
are a number of little and undiſ- 
cerned virtues which make. 

fortunate, There are not . 
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more fortunate properties, than to 


have a little of the fool, and not 
too much of the honeſt. There 
are more qualifications required to 
gvod fortune, than to 
get one. In the ſcale of pleaſures, 
the loweſt are ſenſual delights z 
which are ſucceeded by the more 
enlarged views and gay portrai- 


tures of a lively imagination; and 


theſe give way to the more ſub» 


lime pleaſures of reaſon, and dif: 


cover the cauſes and deſigns, the 
frame, connection, and ſymmetry 
of things. We are beholden to 
nature for worth and parts, but it 
is to fortune that we owe the op- 
tunities of exerting them. 
here is a certain air in the coun - 
tenance, and confidence in the be» 
haviour, of a man of fortune, 


wich men of narrow circum» 
ſtances cannot aſſume. A man of 
fortune without true merit, is an 


inſect, whoſe eſtate, like a micro- 


ſcope, is neceſſary to render viſible. 


Succeſs above deſert, is to fools an 
otcaſion of misthinkipg ; and good 


fortune above deſert, is to the un» 


wiſe, an occaſion of miſdoing. 
Fortune, though ſo unlike to wil. 
dom, often acts wiſely. Fortune, 
in the table of Cebes, is repreſent- 
ed as a beautiful woman ſtanding 
on a plobe, and of a tern, 
countenance, but withal deaf an 

blind ; about her ſtand throngs of 


ſuitors, upon whoſe> heads ſhe 


ſhowers down her gifts promiſcu- 
oully ; viz. ſcepters, ſwords, dia- 
dems, and halters, glory and in- 
famy, riches, and poverty: ſhe is 
blind and deaf, to ſhew her inabi. 
lity to diſcern; and ſhe ſtands 
upon a Robe to ſhew ſhe is incou» 
ftant, Many are the complaints 
of the fickleneſs of fortune. That 
whith produces the greateſt part 
cf the deluſions'of mankind; is a 
ſalſe * * which people indulge 

h ſo Tanguine a flattery to them- 


Fyes, that their hearts are dent 


On Fortune; 


upon fantaſtical advantages, whick . 
they . had no reaſon to believe 
ſhould ever have ariſen to them; 
this makes them mourn with real 
affliction for | imaginary loſſes. 
There are ſome men who in their 


own favour reſolve, every thing 


that is poſſible into what is pro» 
bable ; and then reckon on that 
e An what muſt certainly 
happen. Thi * youth is the time 
leaſt capable of any reflection, it 
is the only ſeafon in which wo» 
men can advance their fortunes, 
He that promiſes himſelf any thi 
but what may 7 ariſe from 
his own property or labour, lays 
up for himſelf diſappointments. 
ere are but two means in the 
world of gaining by other men, 
viz. by being agreeable, or confi 
derable ; and he that hopes to 
have any thing from a ſuperior 
and has no pretenſions to either o 
theſe, muſt not call himſelf unfor- 
tunate if he be neglected. It is 
certain that a great part of what 
we call good or, ill fortune ariſes 
out of right or wrong meaſures 
and ſchemes of life, Misfort une 
and imprudence are much the 
ſame thing. Though prudence 
and imprudence do, in general, 


produce our good or ill fortune, 


yet there are ſome unforeſeen ace 
cidents which often pervert” the 
fineſt ſchemes of human wiſdom; 
the race is not always to the ſwift, 
nor the battle to the (ſtrong : and 
prudence ſometimes prevents for- 
tune, He that follows cloſely the 
dictates of human prudence, and 


acts with a ſcrupulous caution, nes 


ver meets with thoſe unforeſeen 
ſuccefles,' which are often the ef- 
fect of a ſanguine temper, or more 
happy raſhnelſs. 5 

Galba dreamt that he ſaw For- 
tune ſtanding at his door, and 
ſaying, that ſhe was tired, and un - 
leſs he would take her in, ſhe 


- ſidered, that notl 
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| ſhould fall a prey to the firſt that 
- met here 5 FRE 


The Saxons uſed to decide their 


controverſies by drawing lots. 


* a * 
* e . * = * 


ON FUTURITY. 


HOUGH ſome fooliſhly think 
> that the future conſequences 


of virtue and vice are doubtful, 


yet as it is to the laſt degree 


credible they will be as religion 
teaches us, this- credibility is an 
obligation, in point of prudence, 


to abſtain from all evil, and live 


in a conſcientious practice of what 


is good ; eſpecially when it is cone 
hing can be more 
certain than that the conduct in 
this life, neceſſary to ſecure fu- 


ture happineſa, is the only one that 


can produce any ſolid, ſubſtantial, 
or true felicity in this world; ſo 


that our higheſt duty, and moſt 
important ſelf-intereſt, are inſepa - 
rably connected: and, if we ap- 


al to our own obſervations, Who 
n this life appear more cheerful, 


more ſatisfied, or happier, than 
the virtuous and the innocent ? 


Infidelity owes its riſe more to 


the depravity of our inclinations 
than to the want of capacity ta 


examine the objects of faith; aud 


he that lives ſo as to deſerve the 
| happineſs promiſed to the good in 


a future ſtate, will eaſily believe, 
wifi, and hope for that to be true, 


which it is for their intereſt ſhould 


be ſo; and.if any one would have 
courage enough to act up to the 
priticiples of reaſon, and doctrines 
of the Chriſtian. religion, he would 
find every pleaſure, conifort, and 
bleſſing in this lite highly improved 
dy ſuch a conduct; and tlie hap- 
pineſs in a future ſtate would ra- 
ther appear as the conſequence of 
our happineſs here, than an end 
only to be ſecured by a ſevere 


— 


8 8997 
and melancholy life of mortifica- 
tion and ſelf denial ; for nothing 
is ſo delightful as conſcious inno- 
cence, nothing ſo. comfortable as 
unaffected piety, | 


46 Ol be joyful in the Lord, all 


| ye lands ſerve the Lord with glad- 


neſs, and come before his preſence 
with a ſong.” What can convey 
a more lovely idea of the being of 
a God, or of the ſtate of mind in 
which we ought to approach his 
Divine Majzſty than this advice 
of the royal pſalmilt ? 


Arguments drawn, from ſuture 


rewards and puniſhments, are 


-things too remote for the conſide- 


ration of ſtubborn, ſanguine youth; 
theſe are affected by ſuch only as 


' propoſe immediate pleaſure or 
Pain. The . perſuaſive to 


the children of Iſrael was a land 
flowing with milk and honey. As 
the greateſt part of mankind are 


more affected by things which 


ſtrike the ſenſes, than by excellen- 
cies-that can be diſcerned by rea- 
ſon and thought, they form very 
erroneous judgments, when they 


'compare the one with the ofpers 


TO Oo 


776 the Editor of the Berwick . 
. 0 


; : SIR, ; : : 
A MONGST the men of litera- 


{ A ture. and genius who figure 
in your Muſeum, give me leave 


to place the late Sir Richard Steele. 


_ He was born about the year 
16 76, in Ireland, in which king- 
dom one branch af the family was 
poſſeſſed of a conſider able eſtate in 
the county of Wexford, His fa- 
ther, a counſellar at law, in Dub- 
lin, was private ſecretary o James 
duke of Ormond, but he was of 
Evugliſh extraction, and bis ſon, 
while very young being carfied . 
to London, be put him 19 ſchoul 
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-— ESR Memoirs of Sir Richard Steele. . 
Lucas's regiment of fuſileers. The 
whole plan and tenor of this au- 

thor's book was ſuch a flat contra- 


at the Charter houſe, whence he 


was moved to Merton college, 


Oxford, where he was admitted 
a poſt-maſter in 1692. His incli- 
nation and genius being turned to 
polite literatvre, he commenced 
author during his reſidence in the 
univerſity, and actually finiſhed a 
Comedy, which, however, he 


thought fit to ſuppreſs, as unwor - 


thy of his genius. Mr Steele was 
well beloved aud reſpected by the 
whole ſociety, and had a good in- 
tereſt with them after he left the 
univerſity, which he did without 
taking any depree, in the full re. 
ſolution to enter into the army. 


This ſtep was highly diſpleaſing 
to his friends; but the ardour of 


his paſſion for a military life, ren» 
dered him deaf to every other 


propoſal. Not being able to pro- 


cure a hetter ſtation, he entered 
as a private gentleman in the 
borſe guards, notwithſtanding he 
thereby loſt his ſucceſſion to his 


Iriſh eſtate. However, as he had 


a flow of good nature, a generous 


openneſs and frankneſs of temper 


and 'a ſparkling vivacity of* wit, 


theſe qualities rendered him the 


delight of the military, and pro- 
cured him an enſign's commiſſion 


in the guards. In the mean time, 


having made choice of a profeſſion, 
which ſet him free from all the 
ordinary reſtraints in youth, he 
ſpared not to indulge his Inclina- 
tion in the wildeſt exceſſes, Yet 
his gaities and revels did not paſs 
without ſome cool hours of reflec» 
tion, and in theſe it was he drew 
up his little treatiſe, entitled, 


4% The Chriſtian Hero“ with a 


defign, if we may believe himſelf, 
to be a check upon his paſſions. 
For this uſe and purpoſe it had 
lain ſoze time by him, when he 
printed it in 1701, with a dedica- 
tion to Lord Cutts, who had ap» 
pointed him his ſecretary, and pro- 


cured him a company in Lord 


diction tb the general courſe 6f 
bis liſe, that it became a ſubject 
of much mirth and raillery'; bur 
theſe ſhaſts had no effect; he per- 
ſevered invarlably in the fime 
contradiction, and though he had 
no power to change his heart, yet 
his pen was never proſtituted to 
his follies. Under the influence of 
that good ſenſe, he wrote his co- 
medy called the Funeral, This 
play procured him the regard of 
King William, who reſolved to 
give him ſome eſſential marks of 
his favour ;; and though upon that 


-prince's death his hopes were dif- 


appointed, yet in the beginning of 

ueen Aune's reign, he was ap- 
pointed to the profitable place of 
Gazetteer. He owed this poſt to 
the friendſhip of Lord Halifax and 
the Earl of Sunderland, to whom 


he had been recommended by his 


ſchool- fellow, Mr Addiſon, That 
gentleman alſo lent him a helping 
hand in promoting the comedy 
called The Tender Huſband, 
which was acted in 1704 with 


great ſucceſs ; but his next play, 
the Lying Lover, found a very 


different fate. Upon this rebu 
from the ſtage, he turned the 
ſame humourous current into ana 
ther channel, and early in th 
ear 109, he began to publiſh 
he Tatler, which admirable pa- 
per was ondertaken in concert 
with Dr Swift. His reputation 
was perfectly eſtabliſhed by this 
work, and during the courſe of it, 
he was made a commiſſioner of 
the ſtamp-duties in 1510 Upon 


the change of the miniſtry the 


ſame year, he ſided with the 


Duke of Marlborough, who had 


ſeveral years entertained a friend» 


ſhip for him; and upon his grace*s 


diſmiſfion from all employments in 


1711, Mr Steele adereffel à letter 
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of tharke to him for the ſervices 
done to his country, However, 
es our auther fill continued to 
hold his place in the Stamp Of. 
fice, under the new adminiſtra. 
tion, he forbore entering with his 
pen upon political ſubjects. But 
adher ing more cloſely to Mr Ad- 
diſon, he dropt the Tatler ; and 


afterwards by tlie aſſiſtance chiefly 


of that ſteady friend, he carried 
on the ſame plan under the title 
ef the Spectator. The ſucceſs of 
this paper was equal to that of the 
former, which encouraged him be- 
tore the cloſe of it, to proceed 
upon the ſame deſign in the cha- 
rater of the Guardian. This was 


opened in the beginning of the 


year-1712, and was laid cown in 
OQober following, but in the 
courſe of it, his thoughts took a 
{irange-turn to politics, and he en- 
yaged with great warmth, againſt 
the miniitry, and being determined 
to proſecute his views that way by 
procuring a ſeat in the Heule of 
Commons, he immediately remo 
ved all obſtacles thereto, For that 
purpoſe he took care to prevent a 
forcible diſmiſſion from his poſt in- 
the Stamp Office, by a timely re- 
ſignation of it to the Ear] of Ox. 
ſord; and at the ſame time gave 
1- a penſion, which had been till 
this time paig him by the queen, 
as a ſervant to the lite prince 
George of Denmark. After this 


| he wrote the famous Guardian, 


upon the demolition of Dunkirk, 
which was publithed ' Auguſt 7, 
1713, and the parliament being 


diſlolved the next day, the Guar- 


ctan was ſoon followed by ſeveral 
other warm political rats a gainſt 
tre adminiſtration. Upon the 
meeting of the new parliament, 
Mr Stegle having been returned a 


member for the borougk of Stock- 


tridge in Dorſetſhire, took his 

ſeat accordingly in the Houſe of 

Commons, but was expelled thence 
Vor. III. 


in a few days after, for writing 
ſeveral ſcandalous and ſeditious li- 
bels, as he liad been indeed fors 
warned by the author of a perio- 
dical paper, called The Examiner. 
Preſently after his expulſion, he 
N propoſals for writing the 

iſtory of the Duke of Marlbo . 
rough. At the ſame time he alſo 
wrote The Spinſter; and in op- 
poſition to The Examiner, he ſer 


up a paper called The Reader, 


and continued publiſhing ſeveral 
other things in the ſame ſpirit, till 


the death of the queen. Immedi. 


ately after Which, as a reward for 
theſe ſervices, he was taken into 
favour by ler ſucceſſor to the 
throne, King George I. and ap- 
pointed ſurveyor to the royal ſta- 
bles of Hampton Court, and put 
into the commiſſion of the peace 


for the county of Middleſex, and 


having procured a licence for chief 
manager of the company of come- 
dians, be eaſily obtained it to be 


changed in the year 1714 into 4 


patent from his majeſty, appoint» 


ing him governor of the ſaid com- 


pany during his life; and to his 
executors, adminiſtrators; and af. 
ſigns, for the ſpace of three years 
afterwards, He was alſo choſen 
ove of the repreſentatives for Bor- 


rowbridge in Yorkſhire, in the 


firſt parliament of that king, who 
conferred the honour of knights 
hood upon him, April 28, 1715; 
and in Auguſt follow ing he received 
5ocl, from Sir Robert Walpole 
for ſpecial ſervices.— Thus highly 
encouraged, he 1 over 
his opponents in ſeveral pamphlets 
wrote in this and the following 
yezr. In 1717 he was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners, for en- 
quiring into the eſtates forfeited 
by the late rebellion in Scotland. 


This cerried him into that part af 


the united kingdom, where, how 


unwelcome a guelt ſoeder he 


might be 2 the generality, yet he 
3 F | 
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received from ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of reſpect. In 1718 
he buried his ſecond wife who had 
brought him a handſome fortune, 
and a good eſtate in Wales; but 
neither that, nor the ample addi- 
tions lately made to his income, 
were ſufficient to anſwer his de- 
mands. The thoughtleſs variety 
of his ſpirit often reduced him to 


-  bttle ſhifts of wit for its ſupport 3 


and the project of the Fiſhpool 
this year, owed its birth chiefly to 
the projedtor's neceſſities, The 


> 7 wy following year he oppoſed the re- 


markable peerage bill in the Houſe 
of Commons, and during the courſe 
Tf this oppoſition to the court, his 
licence for acting plays was revo- 
ked, and his patent rendered inef- 
fectual, at the inſtance of the lord 
chamberlain. He did his utmoſt 
to prevent ſo great a lols, and 
finding every direct avenue of ap- 
proach to his royal maſter effectu- 


ally barred againſt him by his 


powerſul adverſary, he had re- 
courſe to the method of applying 
to the public, in hopes that his 
complaints would reach the ear of 
his ee e though in an indi- 
rect courſe, by that channel. In, 
this ſpirit he formed the plan of a 
periodical paper, to be publiſhed 
twice a week, under the title of 
the Theatre, the firſt number of 
which came out on the 2d of Ja- 
nuary, 1719-20. In the mean 
time, the misfortune of being out 
of favour at court, like other mis. 
fortunes, drew after it a train of 
more. During the courſe of this 
paper, in which he aſſumed the 
teigned name of Sir John Edgar, he 
was. outrageouſly attacked by Mr 
Dennis, the noted critic, in a very 
abuſive pamphlet, entitled, The 
Character and Conduct of Sir John 
Edgar. To this inſult our author 
mate 4 Proper reply in the Theatre, 


E 
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While he was ſtruggling with 


all his miglit to ſave himſelf from | 


ruin, he found time to turn his 
pen againſt the miſchievous South - 
Sea ſcheme, which had nearly 


brought the nation to ruin in 1720 


and the next year he was reſto- 


red to his office and authority in 
Of 


the playhouſe of Drurylane. 
this it was not long before he 
made an additional advantage, by 
bringing his celebrated comedy, 
called the Conſcious Lovers, oo 
the ſtage, where it was acte 
with prodigious ſucceſs; ſo, that 
the receipt there had- been very 


conſiderable, beſides the profit ac« 


cruing by the ſale of the copy, and 


a purſe of five hundred pounds 


given to him by the king, to whom 
he dedicated jt. Yet, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe ample recruits, a- 


bout the, year fullowing, being 
reduced to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, he ſold his ſhare in the 
playhouſe, and ſoon after. com- 
menced a lawſuit with the ma- 
nagers, which, in 1726, was de- 
termined to bis . diſadyantage. 
Having now again, for the laſt 
time, brought his fortune, by the 
moſt heedleſs profuſion, into a deſ- 
perate condition, he was rendered 
altogether incapable of retrieviag 


the loſs, by being ſeized with a 


paralytic diſorder, which greatly 
impaired his .,underſtanding. In 


theſe unhappy circumſtances he 
retired to his ſeat at Languanof, 


near Carmarthen in Wales, where 
he paid the laſt debt to nature, on 
the 21ſt of September, 1724, and 


was privately interred, according / 
to his own defire, in the church 
of Carmarthen. 
pers were found the manuſcripts 
of two plays, one called The Gen- 
tleman, founded upon the Eunuch 


Among his pa- 


of Terence, and tne other entit» 


— 


nearly finiſhed. 


— 


led, The School of Action, both 


_ 
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Of three children which Sir 
Richard had by his ſecond wife, 
Elizabeth, being the only one then 
living, was married young, in 


1731, to the honourable John 
Trevor, then one of the Welſh 
Judges, and afterwards Baron 
Trevor, of Bromham. Sir Riche 


ard was a man of ündiſſembled 
and extenſive benevolence, a friend 
to the friendleſs, and as far as his 
circumſtances would permit, the 
father of every orphan, His works 
are chaſte and manly. ' He was a 
ſtranger to the moſt diſtant ap- 
pearance of envy and maleyolence, 
never jealous, of any mins grows 


ing reputation, and as far from ar- 


rogating any praiſe to himſelf from 
his conſunction with Mr Addiſon, 
that he was the firſt who deſired 
him to diſtinguiſh his papers. His 
greateſt error was want of œco- 
nomy : however, he was certain - 
ly the moſt agreeable, and (if we 
be allowed the ex preſſion) the moſt 
innocent rake that ever trod the 
round of indulgence. te 


A Diſſertation on the Riſe, Uni:n, 
Power, Cc. of Muſic, 


Section I, 
The Deſign. 


| RA pair of Syrens, pledges 


of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-bofn harmenious. Siſters, 
Voice and Verſe, 


Wed your divine ſounds, and mix'd 


| pow'r employ ! ! 
So ſaid the ſublime Milton, who 
knew and felt their force: But 
thoſe whom nature had thus join - 


ed together, man, by his falſe re - 


finements, hath moſt unnaturally 
put aſunder. Ws Bunce | 

The . purpoſe of the following 
diſſertation, therefore, is to trace 
the riſe, union, and progreſſion of 
Poetry and Muſic, as they are 


found to exiſt in their ſeveral 
kinds and gradations among man - 
kind ; thence to conſider the cauſes 
which have produced that ſepara- 
tion under which they now lie, 


and have often lain among the 


more poliſhed nations ; and in con- 


eluſion, to point out the circum- 
ſtances in which, and the means 
by which, they may poſſibly be. 


again united, 


Whatever is founded in Tuch a 


paſſions and principles of action, 


as are common to the whole race 
of man, will be moſt effeQually .. 


bond om c as to its origin and 
progreſs, by viewing man in his 


ſavage or uncultivated ſtate, Here 
before education and art have caſt 


their veil over the human mind, 
its various powers throw them- 
ſelves out, and all its workings 


preſens themfelyes inſtantly and 


without diſguiſe, 

It may be affirmed with truth, 
that for want of beginning our in- 
quiries at this early and neglected 
period, and by viewing man un- 
der his ſtare of civilization only, 


many curious and intereſting queſ- 
tions have been left involved in 


darkneſs, which might have been 
clearly unfolded by a free and full 
reſearch into the paſſions, propen - 
ſities, and qualities of ſavage man, 


Sgr. II. 
Of Muſic, Dance, and Poem in the 
| ſavage Slate. | 


By examining ſavage life, where 


untaught nature rules, we find 


that the agreeable paſſtons of love, 
pitys hope, joy, and exultation; no 
eſs than their contraries of hate, 
revenge, fear, ſortow, and de- 
ſpair, oppreſſing the human heart 
by their mighty force, are thrown 
out by the three powers of action, 
voice, and articulate ſounds The 


brute creatures expreſs their paſ- 


ſions by the two firſt of theſe; ſome 
by action, ſome by voice, and ſome 
= 2 = 
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both united: Beyond theſe, man 
has the added power of articulate 
ſpeech : Ihe ſame force of aſſo- 
ciation and fancy which gives him 
higher degrees and a wider va- 
riety of paſſion, gives riſe to this 
additional power of expreſſing 
thoſe paſſions which he feels. 
Among the ſavages who are in 
the loweſt ſcale of the human 
kind, theſe ſeveral modes of ex- 
preſſing their paſſions are found 
altogether ſuited to their wretch- 
ed ſtate» Their geſtures are un · 


couth and horrid: Their voices 


thrown out in howls and roarings: 
Their language is like the gabbling 
of geeſe. . „ 

But if we aſcend a ſtep or two 
higher in the ſcale of ſavage life, 
we ſhall find this chaos of geſture, 
voice, and ſpeech, riſing into an 


agreeable order and proportion. 


The natural love of a meaſured me- 
lody, which time and experience 
produce, throws 'the voice into 
ſong, the geſture into dance, the 
| ſpeech into verſe or numbers, 
The addition of muſical inſtru- 
ments comes of courſe: They are 


but imitations of the human voice, 


or of other natural ſounds, produ- 


ced gradually by frequent trial 
TT Eo 
Such is the generation and na- 
tural alliance of theſe three ſiſter- 
graces, muſic, dance, and poem, 
which we find moving hand in 
hand among the ſavage tribes of 
[c 
For the truth of the fact, we 
may appeal to moſt of the travel - 


lers who deſcribe the ſcenes of un- 


eultivated nature: All theſe agree 
in telling us, that melody, dance, 
and ſong, make up the rulin 
altime, adorn: the feaſts, Pars 
the religion, fix the' manners, 
ſtrengthen the policy, and even 
form the future paradiſe, of ſayage 
man. That having few wants, 
and conſequently much leiſure, 


the barbarous tribes addict them» 


ſelves to theſe alluring arts with a 


wonderful degree cf paſſion, unleſs 


where their manners are corrupted 


by an incidental commerce with 
the off. ſcum of civilized nations. 
By theſe attractive and powerful 
arts they celebrate their public ſo- 
lemnities; dy theſe, they lament 
their private and public calamities, 
the death of friends, or the Lala of, 


warriors ; By theſe united, they 


expreſs their joy on their marri- 
ages, harveſts, hun: ings, 1 7 ; 
praiſe the great actions of their 
gods and heroes; excite each other 


to war and brave exploits, or ta 


ſuffer death and torments with 
unſhaxen conſtancy, 


' Theſe are the circumſtances. 
moſt common to the ſayage tribes : 


Beſides theſe, there are many pe- 
culiar modes, which, ariſe from 
their different climates, ſituations, 
opinions, manners,. Among ſome 
tribes the joyous paſſions, amung 
ſome the gentle, among others the 


ferocious, predominate and take 


place. To give all the varieties 
of theſe ſavage and feſtal ſolem- 
nities, were an endleſs labour. 
Let the following account ſuffice, 
as a general image of the relt ; 
which is ſingled out, not only be- 
cauſe it is the moſt circumſtantial, 
but likewiſe ſor the particular re- 
lation which it will be found to 
bear to a following part of this in« 
The Iroquois, Hurons, and ſome 
leſs conſiderable tribes are free 


and independent ſavages, who in» 
habit the northern continent of 


America; and extend their ſettle» 
ments from the back of the Britiſh 
Colonies to the borders of the 


Great Lakes, along the ſkirts of 


Louiſiana, and down the river 
Ohio, towards the Miſſiſippi, and 
the Gulph of Florida. Father La- 


fitau gives the following deſerip- 
yan eee 


. 
? 
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which it is neceſſary to tranſcribe 
at large, in order to give an ade- 


quste idea of their manners and 


character. . 


« On the appointed day, early 


in the morning, they prepare the 
feait in the Council. Cabdin, and 
there they diſpoſe all things fer 
the aſſemoly.— In the mean time, 
a public crier goes through the 


village, and gives notice that the 


* 
Kettle is hung on in ſuch a cabbin : 
The common people, and even the 


chiefs, bring with them their little 


kettle, It doth not appear, that 


there is any diſtinction of ranks a- 
mong them, except that the old 


men occupy the foremoſt matis. 


The Iroquoiſe women, aſſiſt not, 
that I know of, at theſe kind of 


feaſts z nor are they invited. The 
children, and young men, who are 


not as yet choſen into the body of 


warriors, mount upon the ſcaffolds 


which are placed over the matts, 


and even upon the roof of the cabs 
bin itſelf, and look down. through 
the hole at which the ſmoke goes 
Out. | 

« While the aſſembly is form- 
ing, he who makes the feaſt, or 
he in whole name it is made, ſings 
alone. The deſign of this is to 
entertain the company, on ſuch 
things as have relation to the ſub» 
ject on which they aſſemble. Theſe 
ſongs, for the moſt part, are filled 
with the fables of ancient times, 
the heroic deeds of their nation; 
and are compoſed in an antiquated 
ſtyle 1 ſo old, that often they un- 
derſtand not what they ſay, The 
finger hath ſometimes an aſſiſtant, 
who relieves him when he is fati- 
gued: For they ling with all their 
force. **V* 

% The ſpeaker then opens the 
ſcene, by aſking in form, if all who 
are invited are come, He then 
names the perſon who makes the 
feaſt, he declares the occaſion on 


which it was made, and enters 


when it goes out, 


into a particular detail of all that 
is in the kettle. At every thing 


which he names, the whole choir 
replies by a repeated ſhout of ap- 
frobation./* * „ 

The ſpeaker then gives an gc- 
count of every thing, which it is of 
importance that the public ſhould 
know, For theſe ſong. feaſts be- 
ing made on all weighty occaſions 
which regard the village or the 
nation ; this is the proper time 
for public affairs, as that of renew» 
ing a name, bearing ambs ſſadors, 
or proclaiming war by ſong.” 


: To be continued. 
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. MONG the remarks of M. 


1 Triewald on damps, or thoſe 


dangerous vapours which ariſe in 


mines, he obſerves there are two 
ſorts. The , firſt, which extin- 
gviſhes the lights, and ſuffocates 
the miners, he aſcribes to a want 
of renewing the air, for ſeveral 
years pent up. in, ſome corner of 
the mine, long abandoned by the 
workmen, and now again opened. 
It is eaſy to guard againit this dan» 
gerous air, which is deprived of 
its elaſticity, by carrying a lighted 


candle at a good diſtance: before 


you, boldly advancing while it 
continues burning, and retreating 
he ſecond 
kind of vapours is fired at the ap- 
proach of a om". and is what 
the mines ia England ae very 
ſubject to, where the air is often 
kindled, and runs through all the 
caverns withthenoiſe and violence 
of thunder killing all it meets. The 
oil of ſtone engenders theſe dan- 


gerous vapours, and nature bas 
been imitated in their formation 


by art, M. Triewald alſo recom. 
mends antimony in certain diſor- 
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ders incident to horſes, It is to be 
prepared by mixing antimony 
with nitre, making a detona- 
tion, and collecting the ſcoria, 
or ſcurf which remains. This is 


an emetic, but as horſes do not 


vomit, this preſcription cures them 
without any ſenſible. evacuation, 
The ſame gentleman deſcribes a 


machine for making ſaws with 


great expeditions | 
Captain Ehrenſchwerdt, having 
made experiments on the different 
degrees of ſtrength in the gun- 
powder of the ſeveral countries of 
Europe ; found that of Sweden to 
excel ; a meaſured * charge of it 
threw bombs of a certain calibre 
102 Swediſh ells, when French 
powder carried them no farthpr 
than 79, and that of England but 74, 
Hence, beſides the advantage in 
ſea fights, Sweden may have a 


great demand for its powder, as 
It is not only better, but can be af - 


forded at a much lower price, 
M. Morzus had ſeen the fatal 


effects of henbane with the blue 


flower, better known by the name 


Napellus, Whatever M. Deſlandes 


and others have ſaid of the harms» 
leſſneſs of this plant, it is very poi - 
ſonous in the climate of Upland ; a 


« 
W—_—_ 
M. Maldercreutz has improved 


upon Newton's problem, on the 


method of eſtimating diſtances by 
ſound. 555 : 
M. Stromer made experiments 
on the ſtrength of gunpowder. A 
double charge will not carry a ball 
double the length, but much more 
is required; M. Stromer inquires 
into the courſe of this pheno- 
menon' | — 
M. Funke examined into the 
cauſe of another phenomenon, He 


* We are informed that gunpow- 


der ſhould be tried by w2ight, © 


11 who ventured to eat it in 
allad, died of it within two 


had obſerved that the per pendicu- 
lar.ſhafts which reach to the bot - 
tom of the mines, are, in fine wea - 
ther, full of thiek darkneſs at the 
depth of 60 or 70 toiſes below the 
ſurface, and yet are not very dark 
at the depth of 106 toiſes when the 


ſky is overcaſt, This paradox 


M. Funke aſeribes to the refraction 
of the rays, which is greater in an 
air charged with vapours : hence 
the crepuſculum, or twilight, laſts 
longer towards the north, in pro- 
portion to the greater abundance 
of vapours in that quarter. 

It is impoſſible to give à detail 
of M. Elvius's memoirs on the ra- 
pidity of rivers. He found that 
water runs 2045 feet in a ſecond, 
when the perpendicular which 
marks the fall of the water is 34 
inches, and when a line drawn 
from the ſurface of the water to 
the end of an oblique line faſtened 
to a ball, and lifted up with the 


current, is 14 inches. He alſo de- 


monſtrated, that a figure inſcribed 
in, or circumſcribed about a circle, 
has the largeſt area of all the fi- 
wares comprehended within the 
ame lines. | | 

M. Nordenberg commends to 
poor people three methods of gain. 
ing a livelihood. 1. By making 
pot-aſh, which may be improved 


and avgmented by uſing. thoſe 


lants which grow on the ſea- 
de and abound with ſea · ſalt ; 
nothing can be eaſier than the 
preparation They are to burn 
theſe plants, and make of their 
aſhesa ley, whence by evaporation 
they extract an alcaline ſalt, of a 

reyiſh colour which yields a good 


price, The aſhes, deprived of 


their ſalt by the elixivation, are an 
excellent manure for land, 2. A 
method for making tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, which are thus prepa- 
red: They take the greaſy ſub- 
ſtance which is found in the roots 
of old pines, and melt it over a 
\ 


— 


„ „ » ap 


whence it is eaſy to diſtil an oil, 
What ſticks to the bottom of the 
ſtill in the diſtillation, becomes 
colophony by gentle drying, and 
the impure or droſſy part, which 


would not paſs. the ſtrainer, is a 
pitch, which may ſerve for links 


and other uſes. His third method 
ariſes from a giſt of nature in the 
abundance of hares in the north : 
he adviſes poor people to pull off 
their furr, which is to be manu» 
factured with wool, and will turn 
to great profit, | | 
M. Groberg preſented the fi- 
gure of a toad, found in the bo- 


Jom of a rock of very hard ſtone. 


The generation and growth of 
theſe animals are ſo incomprehen- 
ſible, that one is tempted to think 
all ſtories of this kind are mere 
tables. h 8 
M. Geo. Brandt communicates 


his chymical obſervations, which 


are written with exactneſs aud 


veracity, The firſt treats of the 
products of vitriol; he extracts 


from it a limpid oil, which he ſe- 


pzrates from the common oil, by 


often changing the receiver. He 


obtained from colcothar an acid 


and dry volatil ſalt, of a kind as, 
yet very rare. He gives new 


proofs how little we ought to truſt 


to the ſpecific virtues of fixed al- 
caline ſalts, extracted from differ- 


ent plants. Theſe ſalts preſerve 


none of the properties of their 
plants, when they are not produ- 


ced by a moderate. fire, and are 


perfectly the ſame when extracted 
by a degree of heat ſufficient to 
make them true alcalies. 

Baron Cedernheilm has taken 


the trouble to inform himſelf of 


the neſt and hatching of the cuc- 
kow. He found that this bird did 


actually make uſe of the neſts of 
ſome other kinds of birds, eſpeci- 
ally the white wagtail, But he 
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ſlow fire, then ſtrain it, and it 
becomes very good turpentine, 


clears the young cuckow from the 
_— of ingratitude fixed upon 
it; for it does not kill its nurſe, 


nor is in the leaſt akin to a ſpecies 


of ſpar hawk, | 

M. Scheldon preſented a table 
calculated by him, which ſhews at 
ſight the weight of a ſhip of war, 
as ſoon as you know the number 
of guns; a ſhip of 26 guns, for in- 


{tance weighs 2134 Schifptunds. 


An incombultible wood might 


be thought no mean curioſity, and 


was diſcoveced by accident: On 
occaſion of wanting fuel, ſome 
wood was taken, which had been 
uſed about the alum manufactory. 
This wood being impregnated 
with the ſalts of alum, reſiſted the 


fire, was conſumed very flowly, 


and that without producing any 
flame; the maceration of wood in 
a ſolution of vitriol has the ſame 
effect. 5 


— 
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Of Fire. 
F is diſſicult to ſay what is the 
1 real nature and eſſence of fire, 
and the enquiry would be too ab- 
ſtruſe for your comprehenſion ; but 
ſome of its properties and effects 
may be readily deſcribed and eaſily 
under ſtood. One effect, and that 
which moſt particularly diſlin- 
guiſhes it, is heat. Another is 
motion, which it communicates to 
all bodies; nay, ſume ſuppoſe, 
that all the motion in nature pro- 
ceeds only from fire, which re ſides 
more or leſs in all bodies What ſo- 
ever, and that if this fire could be 
extracted and taken quite away, 
all nature would grow into one 


folid body, hard and immovecable, - 


Anuther effect of fire is, that it 
dilates all ſolid bodies, and rari- 
ties all fluids, It melts, calcines, 
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or Vitrifies according to the na- 
ture of the body that 1s offered to 
its power. It is thought by ſome 
to te the cauſe of light, but this is 
doubtful. It is certain there may 


be fire withont light, as in a 


Dutch ſtove, which warms a room 
without enlightening it ; and there 
may be. light without fire, as the 
light of the moon, which gives no 
heat a: all. In fhort, the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the 
carth from whence we draw our 
food, all are enlivened and ren- 
dered fit for the uſe of man by 
this warm principle reſiding in 
them, | 5 | 


wa. 


Air is that thin tranſparent fluid 


in which we live, and move, and 


breathe; and without which we 
cannot ſubſiſt, It ſurrounds this 
terraqueuusglobetoacertain heigitt, 


and is called its atmoſphere, is car- 
ried along with it, and partakes of 


all its motions both annual and di- 
urnal, In this atmoſphere the 
clouds and vapours, which are exe 
haled from the earth, are ſuſpen- 
ded and float about. It is a com- 
preſſible and dilateable body that 
is, it may be contracted to a ſmal- 
ler ſpace than it naturally fills, or 
extended to a larger, as may be 
proved by many experiments. It 
is fitted by its nature to penetrate 
and per vade other bodies, by which 
means it animates and excites all 
nature, and is one of the principal 
cauſes of vegetation, It is the 
breath and life of the whole ani. 
mal world, whether inhabiting the 
air, the earth, or the waters, It 
would be tedious to reckon up all 
the benefits of this uſeful and delie 
cate element; let it ſuſſice Juſt to 
mention its wonderful power in 
many ulſeſul engines; its admirable 
property of conveying ſmells to 
our noſe, ſounds to our eats, and 
reflecting the liglit of the heaven - 


Water. 


ly bodies to our eyes; alſo its 
great uſe and excellence in con- 
tributiug by many other ways 10 
the life, the health, and pleaſure 
of all mankind. Ex 629) 


Of Water. 


Water is a clear ſimple fluid, 


icherent more or leſs in all matter 
 Whatfoever, There is not a body 


in all nature but what will yield 


water, Sir Iſaac Newton affirms 
that all birds, beaſts, fiſhes, inſets, 
trees, and vegetables, with their 
ſeveral parts grow ont of water, 
watery tinctures and ſalts, and by 
putrefaction, return again to wa- 
tery ſubſtances. Hartſhorn, after 
being kept torty years, and turn- 
ed ſo hard and dry, that being 
{truck againſt a flint it will yield 
ſparks of fire; yet put into a veſ . 
{el and diſtilled, affords one eighth 
_ of its quantity in water. 


cad bones, after being dried 5 


twenty-five years, will yield by 
diſtillation half their weight in 
It is the moſt ſubtle ard 
penetrating except fire; it will 
paſs through pores ten times ſma}- 


ler than air will do. Leather or 
a bladder will contain air, but wa- 


ter eaſily finds its way through 
them. Nay, it has been known 
to force its way when ſufficiem'y 
preſſed, through a ſpherical veſſel 
of gold. Thales the Mileſian, and 
ſome other philoſophers believe, 
that water was the firſt principle 
of all things; and ſome have 
thought that Moſes himſelf was of 
the ſame opinion, ſince, before : 
any thing was created, he tells 
us, the ſpirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. The uſes 
of water, beſides the beauty it 
gives to the world in ſeas, rivers, 
lakes, and ponds, are many ans 
various. It is perhaps the molt. 


pleaſant and healthful drink in the 


world; as a medicine it is very 


elficacious ia many diſeaſes; and. 
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as a bath, it conduces both to 
health and pleaſure. In fine, it is 
ſubſervient to human life in many 
and various ways, in all fermenta- 
tions, and in diffolving all bodies 
that we have occalion to diſſolve. 
Alſo in the motion of mills, and 
many other engines and machines, 


its powers are wonderful and ſur- 


prizing. 
ng 
Of Wind. ' 

Wind is a quick motion of the 
air flowing from one point or quare 
ter of the earth tv another, of 
which, though various conjectures 
have been made, the. phyſical 
cauſe is not yet known, The 
Winds are divided into, 1. Peren- 
nial, or ſuch as blow all the year 
the ſame way, of which the moſt 
remarkable is that betwixt the 
two tropics, blowing conftantly at 
ſea from eaſt, 10 welt, and called 


the general trade-wind.” 2. Perio- f 


dical, or thoſe which conſtantly re- 
turn at certaingynge: Such are the 

eZeEs, Which in the 
eveniug blow from ſea to land, 
and in the morning from land to 
ſea, Such alſo are the particular 
trade-winds, which blow from the 
north to the equator in our ſum- 


mer, and from the ſouth pole to 


the equator in our winter. 3. Va- 


riable, or ſuch as blow now one 


way, and now another; are now 
high, now low, without any re- 
ularity either as to time or place, 


which is the caſe in moſt of the 


temperate climates in the world. 
The uſes of the mind are many 


and great. It is the common ſer. 


vant of mankigd; The whole bt. 
ſineſs of navigation is performed 
by its aſſiſtance. It is not only 
commiſſioned to warm and cool us 
by turns, but alſo to keep our ha- 
bitations clean and wholeſome, 


which office it performs by carry- 


ing away invilibly every thing 


that might infect and corrupt the 


Vol. III. 
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air, which if it was always at reſt, 
and unagitated by frequent gale 
and ſtorms, inſtead of refrelbi 8 
and animating, would ſuffoca 52 

poiſon all the world. A 


* 
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Snow. el 
The clouds are nothing but va · 
pours raiſed from the waters, or 
from moiſt parts of the earth, part« 
iy by the ſolar, and partly by the 
ubterraneous heat; which vapours 
being lighter than air, mount up · 
wards, till having reached ſuch a 
region of the atmoſphere, 28 is of 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with them= 
ſelves, they are there ſuſpended, 
After a while the watery particles, 
which were at firſt too thin to be 
perceived, are ſo condenſed by the 


! 


cold of the ſuperior regions, as to 


render them opaque enough to res 
ect the light of the ſun, in which 
itate they are called clouds; and 
when their ſpecific gravity is ſo 
encreaſed as to make them deſcend, 
it is then called rain. Theſe clouds 
are formed in the atmoſphere, at 

very different heights from the 
earth, When they are formed in 
the lower regions of the atmoſ- 


| phere, the. rain which falls from 


them is very ſmall, When they 
are formed higher, the bubbles 
falling within the ſphere of each 
others attraction, a as 
they fall, and become large drops. 


If theſe bubbles, in their deſeent 


through the atmoſphere, meet 
with a region ſo cold as to freeze 


-them, they condenſe into flakes of 


ſnow or hail. The uſes of the 
clouds are manifold ; t. They af- 
ford a delightful and refreſhing” 
ſhade from the heat of the ſun, 
2. They pour down. thoſe fertile 
dews and ſhowers on all the ve. 


getable tribes, to which they owe. 


their health, their verdure and 
their beauty: And 3. It is thought 
e | 
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418 Some if the moſt common Appearances of Nature. 
vy many that the fountains, ſprings 


and rivers, which ſo beavtifull 
adorn the earth, and ſerve ſo 


many uſeful purpoſes, derive their 


origin from hence. 


07 Thunder and Lightning. 
Thunder is that loud and rumb - 


ling noiſe which is heard in the 
lower regions of the air, occaſion- 
ed by the ſudden kindling of ſul. 


phureous exhalations. For, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton obſerves, vapours 
are raiſed into the air, not only 
from. water, but alſo from ſulphur, 
bitumen, volatile ſalts, &c, where 
fermenting with nitrous acids, 
they ſometimes take fire, and ge- 
nerate thunder, lightening, and 
other fiery meteors, If high in 
the air, and far from us they will 
do no miſchief ; but if near us, 
may deſtroy trees, animals, of 


men: and the nearneſs or diſtance 


may be computed by the interval 
of time betwixt the flaſh and the 
noiſe, Dr Wallis obſerves, that 


commonly the interval is about 7 
ſeconds, which at 1142 feet in a 


ſeeond, the rate which ſound tra- 
vels, gives the diſtance about a 
mile and a half; but it is often 
nearer, and ſometimes farther off. 
The effects of lightning are ſome. 


times very ſurprizing; it hasmelted 
a ſword without hurting the ſcab- 
back their waters towards their 


bard, and broken the bones of a man 
without injuring his fleſh, or even 
his ſkin, Irs uſes may be to purge 
the air, and purify the noxious 


vapours Which might otherwiſe 


grow pernicious. 


| Of Earthquakes. 
An earthquake is the greateſt 


and moſt formidable appearance 
of nature. It is a veliement ſhake 


or agitation of thaf part of the 
earth where it happens, accompa- 
nied with a prodigious noiſe like 
thunder, and frequently with erup- 
tions of water, fire, ſmoke, or 


- 


wind, &c, The ſame cauſes that 
produce the evaporation of waters, 
and all thoſe meteors that roll over 
our heads, do alſo produce theſe 
other no leſs dreadful effects under 
our feet, For the earth abound» 
ing every where with caverns, 
veins arid canals, ſome ſull of wa - 
ter, others of vapours and exhala- 
tions, ad many parts of the earth 
being replete with nitre, ſulphur, 
bitumen, vitriol, and other come 
buſtibles ; theſe, either from ſome 


fire they meet with, or from their 
collifion againſt hard bodies, or 


their intermixture with other 
fluids, are Kindled, by which 


means burſting out into a greater 


compaſs, the place becomes too 


narrow for them; ſo that preſſing 


violently on all ſides, the adjoin» 
ing parts are ſhaken, a noiſe is 
heard like thunder, which conti- 
nues till they have either found 


or made a vent to diſcharge them- 
ſelves, = 


| of the Tid:s. 4 
The tides are that flux and re- 
flux or ebb and flaw of the ſea, 
which is obſerved to ha nearly 
twice every day, It flows from 


ſouth to north for ſomething more 


than fix hours, during which time 
it gradually ſwells, ſo that entering 


the mouths of - rivers, it drives 


heads or ſprings 3 then ſeeming to 
reſt for about ten minutes, it begins 
to ebb and retire back again from! 
north to ſouth, for ſix hours more 


and the waters ſinking, the rivers 


reſume their natural courſe. Then 
after a pauſe of ten minutes more, 


the ſea again begins to flow as be. 


fore, and fo alternatrely. The pes 
riod of a flux and reflux is twelve 
hours twenty- five minutes; ſo that 
the tidesreturn later and laterevery 


day by fifty minutes. Now twen · 


ty-four hours and fifty minutes is a 
lunar day, that is, the moon paſſes 
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| the earth's meridian later and later 


every day by fifty minutes, Sothat 
the ſea —— as often as the moon 
paſſes the meridian, both under the 
arch above the horizon, and that 
below z and ebbs as often as ſhe 
paſſes the horizon, both at the eaſt- 
ern and weſtern points that is, 
both at the riſing and the ſetting 
of it. When the moon enters the 
firſt and third quarter, that is, at 
new and full moon, the tides are 
nigh and ſwift, and called 2 
tides. When ſhe enters the fe- 
cond and laſt quarter the tides are 
weaker, and called Neap - tides. 
All theſe phznomena of the tides 
are accounted for from the prin- 
ciples of graviation, 


The Spaniſh Curate and Vexationus 


Lawyer, 
Continued from page 373. 
T* two or three days Leandro 


began to be tired of his ſitua- 


tion, and thought he ſhould be 
mortified, if he continued much 
longer therein ; but Bartolus go- 


ing out upon buſineſs, he was de- 


termined to make his firſt trial. 


With this view, he took his lute, 


and accompanied it with a ſong, 
hoping his attempts to pleaſe 
would lure Jacintha to his chamber. 
She had deſired to ſee him, and 


the muſic ſounded fo ſweetly, that, 


unable to reſiſt her curioſity, ſhe 
ſtole ſoftly to his room, and the 
door being in part open, peeped 
in. Her good ſenſe ſoon pene- 


_ trated through the artful diſguiſe 


of Leandro, who by his dreſs, one 


of leſs diſcernment would have 


taken for a plain country youth, 
Sue admired his manly face; ſaw 
expreſſion beam from his eyes, 
and was convinced that his verſes 
were no law-jargon, nor his grace- 


* 


ful motions thoſe of a clerk, 
While her attention and thoughts 


were thus employed, Leandra 


had deſcried her, and was ſtruck 
dumb with a ſide glance at her 


beautiful form, in which he thought 


he ſaw all the excellencies of the 
earth combined, He was about 


to ſpeak to the lovely apparition, 


but ſhe inſtantly vaniſhed from his 
ſight. Indeed Jacintha, thinking 
it neither honourable nor ſafe to 
favour Leandro with an opportu- 
nity of making love to her, reti- 
red- as he advanced, and called 
aloud for her Moer (for ſhe con- 


cluded of the two evils in ker 


houſe the black devil was the leaſt). 
When her huſband came home, ſhe 


told him his poor meagre ſhadow 


of a clerk bad glided by her, 
e but (ſaid Jacintha) why do you, 
who are ſo very jealous, employ a 
young man ? I know your mad 
fits, and poſitively he ſhall not be 
here, You had beſt place the 


i Gheepiſh thing at your table, and 


let it walk about the garden ; or, 


as he is fo modeſt and ſilent, he 
might ſerve me inſtead of 'a 4 
d 


dog.” „ By my troth (repli 
Bartolus) I think you may allow 
him to do all this z for, though we 


receive daily preſents from him, 


yet you find he never ſpeaks. He 


will eat half a dozen bits, and re- 


tire immediately ; nor will he in 


any reſpect,' diſquiet thee. This 


was juſt what Jacintha wanted, 
being determined the firſt favour- 
able opportunity, to diſcloſe to her 
huſband the trick that had been 
put upon him by Lopez and Diego. 
Leandro had now the liberty of 


taking the air in the garden ; yet, 


though he watched every opportu- 
nity, he could ſeldom meet Jacin- 
tha, and when he did, he per- 
ceived ſhe carefully. avoided-him, 
His friends too, by calling on Bar- 
tolus, juſt at his time of dining, 
procued him a few moments, 
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| which he filled up with the moſt 


bewitching looks, and ſofteſt lan» 


guage of love z and, at length, 
Jacintha drew from him a full 

confeſſion of his name, eſtate, and 
deſigns upon her virtue. The 
friends of Leandro, finding he 
gained little ground, hit upon a 


play which they thought would af- 


ford him time ſufficient to accome 
pliſh his purpoſes. - A meſſenger 
was diſpatched to Bartolus, letting 
him know, that his friehd Lopez 


Was at the point of death; who, 


unexpectedly, was found to be very 
rich, and earneſtly deſired that the 
lawyer would come immediately 
and make his will, He was alſo 
informed, that the curate had not 
any kindred, and would make him 
his executor, Bartolus concealed 
as well as he could his joy, #hd ſet 
dodut full fpeed with the meſſenger. 

When he entered the ſuppoſed 
ſick man's apartment, he found a 
table ſet out with paper, pens, &c. 
in due order, He obſerved ſeve- 


ral reſpectable gentlemen about 


him, among whom were Don Oc- 


tavlo, Angelo, and Milanes, Lopez 


in a faint voice deſired his good 


friend Bartolus, his honeſt neigh- 


bour, to fit dow, and write his 
teſtament, of which he appointed 
him ſole executor. He then ſpun 
out time a full half hour, in va» 
rious obſervations, after which, 

oceeding to the items of his will, 
| x4 left two thouſand ducats to the 


poor of his pariſſi— three thouſand. 
to build an hoſpital to his muche ' 


Ee eſteemed ſexton, honeſt Diego, who 
- _ Rood by weeping and wringing 
his hands, one thouſand=to the 
church a new organ—three hun- 
dred ducats to ornament the chan» 
cel, and correct the orthography 
of epitaphs on the tomb- tones 
10 the ringer a ſet of bells and 
new ropes, which laſt, he obſer- 
ved, they might uſe at their diſ- 
: nee pious uſes (a round 


% 


number of which he enutnerated; 


ſo many that Bartolus in a pet 


aſked if be had done) five thou- 
ſand ducats—laſtly, his ſheep, oxen, 


moveables, plate, jewels, five hun- 


dred acres in land, and three ſhips 
at ſea, which might ſerve an ho- 
neſt lawyer, he bequeathed to his 
executor, becauſe he was wiſe, 


Provident, and knew well how to 
—“ But (ſaid Bar- 


rule his wife. 
tolus) daſhing the pen againſt the 
table, where am I to find theſe 
ſums, theſe rich moyeables ? about 


your houſe I ſee no great pro- 


miſes. Even (replied Lopez 


in his natural voice) where you | 


pleaſe, and can,” % Yes, yes, 


(ſaid Angelo) you know belt where 


the wealth is. Why, Bartolus, you 
are neatly hummed, moſt finely 
fooled 1“ Milanes wondered how 
a man of his knowledge could 
imagine a poor curate to be in an 
hour rich ! A burſt of laughter now 
droye the rogue of a lawyer from 
bis ſeat; and, for the- firſt time, 
put him out of countenance. He 


ſneaked off, _—— Lam laugh- 


ed at, fcorned, baffled, abuſed, 
betrayed, Remember, Curate, 
thou natable rich raſcal-—l will 
certainly make you remember, 


Don Octavio, Milanes, An elo, 


Lopez, and Diego followed him, 
both for the ſake of. his wife and 
their friend, on whom they ſuppo. 
ſed the full weight of his wrath and 
vengeance would fall. If Bartolus 
ſumed and fretted at whe treatment 
he met with from Lopez, he was 
now much more galled, when he 


ſouud admiſſion was denied him 


into his oven bouſe. He knocked 
at the doot, called to the Moor, 
kicked, fumed, and fretted.“ Why 
maid, (ſaid he) open the door, I 


tell, you, You black; why do you 


not come.——Why wife, wife, 
jewel! What no one here ; no one 


to anſwer ? Prithee, good pupil, 
diſpenſe a little with your ſtudy, 
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and- let me in- will make you 
all hear me but (recollecting) l 


have à maſter-key which com- 


mands all. With this he entered ; 


but turned pale at ſeeing Don Oc» 
tavio, and his late tormentors at 


his back. Nay (ſaid Octavio) 
here are none but friends, and as 
ſuch we will part. Come, come, 
bring out the bottle, and for once 
make your clients merry? 

In the interim, after Bartolus 


had gane abroad, about the curate's 


buſineſs, Leandro traverſed the 
houſe in ſearch of Jacintha, He 


found her with her hat on, atten- 
ded by the Moor. 


She · ſeemed at 
firſt ſurpriſed ; but ys a little 


_ —Sir, faid ſhe with a ſmile, I am 


going to church, and ſhould be glad 
of your company. This ſervant 


is rather an obſtacle ; one, hows 


ever, which may be eaſily remo- 
ved, and I may call upon a friend, 


at Whoſe houſe I have only to 


Leandro interpreted 
er out 


command, 
this in his favour, He 


_ Joyfully with the lady, and in the 


way would have perſuaded. her to 
call upon her friend: but ſhe ſo fully 


convinced him of her own deter- 


mynation to preſerve her honour, 
and the folly of his wicked pure 
ſuits, that when they came to the 
church door, Leandro took a po 

lite leave, and going home, dreſſed 


himſelf agreeable to his own pro- 


per character. Fr 

While Bartelus and his company 
were coming into good humour 
over their bottle, Jacintha and her 
ſervant returned from Veſpers. 
% Well, Madam, (ſaid Bartolus) 
you have doubtleſs made a profs 
perous voyage :; to what garden, 


Lady? or to what couſin's houſe }*? 


« What | (replied Jacintha) can- 
not I go to church without being 
ſcandalized ; but Gentlemen. he 
muſt keep a ſweet modeſt youth 
to wait upon me.“ —At" theſe 


words Leandro entered.“ But 
. ; 1 p * 9 fie - Mo -- 
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(continued Jacintha) I have been 
too good à Wife ; too abedient.” 
—* She has (ſaid Leandro draws 
ing his ſword) and too worthy for 
your uſage. /Thus before the 
world will I juſtify her goodneſs ; 
on my ſwordꝰs point turn that man 
who dares but taint; her virtues.“ 
© Who have we here?“ ſaid Bar- 
tolus, trembling. © A gentleman 
(replied Leandro) a freeman uow ; 
one who made trial of this lady's 
conſtancy, and found it unblemiſh. 
ed, You knov' my name Leandro, 
no longer a lawver. Leave off 
fooling, otherwiſe you will prove 
yourtelf a devil, when Jacintha 
will be canonized for a ſaint,” 
6% Be at peace, preſently, with 
your wife, (ſaid Don Octavio) 
and ſhake hands with that gentle - 


man, who has honoured 1 too 


much. This plot was caſt by me 
to puniſh you fur your jealouſy, 
No more words ; no more anger ; 
no more harſh treatment of Jacin - 


tha; for if I hear of any, I will 


lay your whole life open, and 
bring before the judges your nu. 
merous villanies.” 
knew the power. of Octavio, who 
was one of his noble clients ; and, 


_— no remedy, he was obliged . 


to ſhake hands, and promiſe that 
his wife ſhould have every cuſto ; 


mary indulgence, “ All is over 
now (ſaid he) and let ns all be 


merry.” However, the tranſac- 
tions of the day bred ſtrange ima» 


ginatious in his brain ; and like the 


\cburliſh ſponſe of Abigail ; be ſoon 


fell fick and died. No one la, 
mented his ſudden exit, and all 


were rejoiced at the happy con- 


cluſion to the ſufferings of Jacin- 
tha; who, after the uſual time of 


mourning was expired, married 
Leandro, with whom ſhe enjoyed 


every privilege, and all the plea- 
ſures a yirtyous wife could wiſh to 
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poſleſs, 
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DIRECTIONS. 
ben | 

B-R E W I N 8. 

LEAN your brewhouſe and 


brewing veſſels ; ſcald your 
caſks two or three days before you 


brew, and pnt them in a dry airy 


place, to prevent mothering. Boil 
your liquor ; then let it run out of 


your copper into your maſhing. 


tub: then put more liquor into your 
copper to boil z and as ſoon as the 
violent heat is gone off the liquor 
in your maſhiag-tub, (which you 
will perceive þy the ſteam abating, 


or by being able to dip your finger 


in quick without ſcalding) put in 
| N and maſh it well toge« 
er for about a quarter of an hour; 
then cover it up cloſe to confine all 
the heat and ſteam, and let it ſteep 
about an hour and a half ; then 
draw it off into your under-back 
filing your maſh-tub again wit 
more liquor opt of your copper, 


covering it bp as before, and letting 


it ſteep about two hours; then 
punip the firſt running into the 


copper to boil for an hour and a 


half, with all the hops therein, and 
juſt before you pump the firſt boil 
ing into y our coolers, let the ſecond 
ſteeping run into your under-back z 
and after the firſt boiling is pump- 
ed into the coolers, then pump the 
ſecond running from the under» 
back into the copper, which muſt 


likewiſe. boil moderately for an 


hour : in the mean time, let your 


, firſt running out of your upper- 


mot cooler into the undermoit;3 
then take the fire out of the cop - 
per, and pump the ſecond running 
into the uppermoſt cooler; let 
both runnings remain in the cook 
ers till cold, which may be in a- 


6 


and for five or ſix 


. wiſe regard mult be had to the 


Directions for Brewing. 


bout eight or ten hours, according 
to the weather, then let them run 
down into the working ciſtern in 
the cellar : then put in your yeaſt, 


and whip in the head as ir rifes 
with a whiſk or broom- ſtiek ſplit at 


bottom; let it remain working till 
the head begins to fall and look 
dead, which may be in about ſix · 
teen or eighteen hours; then tun 
it up in your veſſels, and let it 
work therein as long as it will, . 
which generally is about twenty- 
four hours; 14 which time, 
ays after, the 
cork holes muſt remain open, and 
the bungs not cloſed very tight; 
then ſtop them both as cloſe as you 
Can. : ; | : 
Obſervations relating to the re- 
ceipt for brewing.” 5 
1. One quarter of malt makes 
four barrels of very good table 


beer; into which ſhould be put 
from three to ſix pounds of hops, 
according to the weather, and the 


time you deſigu to keep it; like- 
quality of your hops. 8 

2. Care muſt be taken not to put 
your drink together too hot for 
working, which will make it ſmall 


and liable to turn z which is the 


reaſon you cannot brew ſo good 
beer in hot weather as in cold, 
hard froſty weather excepted, 
March and October being general 
ly the propereſt ſeaſons. 
3. Likewiſe that you let not your 
ſerond ſteeping remain above the 


+ uſual time on your malt, which 


will give it an unpleaſant twang, 
and prevent its keeping. 

4. The keeping your cellar clean 
{wept and Waſhed contributes 
much to the preſervation of your 
drink, more eſpecially in the fume 
mer time, it having in proportion 
the ſame effects as in a dairy. 
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To his Subterranean Majeſtys 


May it pleaſe your Smuttineſi, Ws „ 
Having exerted my utmoſt abilities and ſpent much time 
in perfeRing the following Solution to your Majetty's moſt extraordi · 
nary. Problem; which, though conciſe, being full and explicit, I cane 
not entertain a doubt but your Majeſty will forthwith be pleaſed to 
order the reward, 500 guineas, to be paid, without any deduction, by 
ſome of your Friends here, as 1 have no inclination to repair to your 
Majeſty's /odgings, nor do I wiſh to ſee you at mine ; though I could 
like well enough to have a full view of your Majeſty at an humble diſs 
tauce. ; | por . 
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Let c be the earth's center, A H its diameter, the circle A E H the 


" requiſite velocity at the earth's ſurface to cauſe a projectile to deſcribe 


diſect A D in V, and join CB, Then will V be the vertex, C the 


| ſurface to whych the balk will be vertical on Dec. 31ſt. next at mid- 


' ence of the angles ECHand ICH 2* 37 31”, 


c el being nearly as 1892 to 1. 


= 
(444 / 
prime vertical, E Berwick the place of projection at noon on the firſt 
of January laſt in lat. 55 0 north, and P the North pole. 
The velocity of the Ball in the vertical direction EN being 6.9790 
miles per ſecond, and that in a direction parallel to the horizon by the, 
earth's rotation .1629 of a mile in the ſame time, the real angle of di- 
rection by this compound motion will, be 88 39, 46“ and the Ve- 
locity in this direction E O 6.98 12 miles per ſecond z which being the 


a parabola, the ball will therefore aſcend ad infinitum ! Let its place 
at the time required be at the point B make the angle E C H equal 
to twice NEO the complement of the angle of direction, draw ED 
at right-angles to C H, produce O E pd 1C till they meet as at A, 
Which from the nature of the parabola will be in the circumference, 


focus, and V the axis of the trajectory, and I the point on the earth's 


night, after having deen in motion 364 days, 12 hours, from its com- 
mencement at E, or 364 days, 12 hours, 6'-22*” ſuppoſed. it to have 
been projected from the vertex.V in a direction perpendicular to VF 
with a velocity of 298,625 miles per ſecond. Ts 
Let us now pat n == CV, and x= BF; and let us ſuppoſe the 
area of the parabolic ſector VC B, 10260480000 ſquare miles to be a, 


and you to be our preſent Devil By manceuvring thus, we derive ” 


expreſſions for the parabolie and the triangular areas V BF and C BF, 5 
ectively; whoſe difference equated with the ſaid a, becomes, after 


rel; he 
| indgmatic reduction, x? + 120*x = 24an ; which ſolved, gives x 


8127. 281; thence we obtain CB=VF+VC= 7567890 miles, « 
the ball's diſtance from the earth's center at the time required, Its 

velocity per ſecond at that time will be. 1605 of a mile only, as being | 
in the ſubduplicate ratio of the diſtance C B inverſe ß | 


Thus urg'd, the ball will diſtant realms explore, 

And to its native ſphere retura no more! 

In boundleſs ſpace with various ſpeed twill rn 

To Luna, or ſome Planet of our Sun; 

Or in its parabolic Orbit roll! ; | 

Till the great diſſolution of TE wnOFTEI | dT Ro ee 

The latitude and longitude of the point I are thus determined; In 
the ſpheric triangle P & I, right. angled at E, are 5 EI the differ- S 


agd PE the co- ati - 
tude of Berwick ; thence we obtain P 1 the co-latichde of the point 1 
34* 15' 19% and the angle EPI 4* qo” 3” its longitude eaſt from the _ 


| General Meridian, or 175* 197 57” weſt from Berwick, that is; near» 


ly in the moſt weſtern point of the Continent of Nogth America. 
The Figure could not be exhibited in due proportion, the ratio of 
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Berwick, September 1 765 1787. 
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Das: in your mind ſome fav rite fair · 


one reign, 
Whoſe ſtrong idea mingles joy with pain d 
When. ſhe _—_ before you, does the 


Or your too n check a ſud 
To we ber « eyes, or view her love, 
Does your 


eart flutter? Does your 
breaſt expand?. . 


From — an early paſſion you may 
For your br codlfut Js a ſign of love. For if you ſigh for ns you do not 
15 to this fair one all your thoughts $a 

confin* | 


” And can ſhe , only. charm your captive 


Muſing on her does = alone excite 
Your thoughts by da 
dreams by night? 


Or, does your heart, when other nymphs 


you mee 


Confeſi — for new beauties beat? 


From hence a real paſſion you may prove, 
If, vou like more than one you do not 


her air, 


fair,) 


Charming alike in perſon and in mind, 


In either you no imperfection find? 


From hence a real paſſion you may prove, 


For if you ſpy one ſault, you do uot love. 


Bo you within = ſudden impulſe fee} 
To own your love, be ſecret, or — 
In tender ſonnets do you vent your 

flame, 


with marks embiguous, or a borrow'd 


name ? 
Where hope and fear directs the cau- 
tions line, 


Which ſhe may gueſs, but may not prove 


it thine? 
Vor. III. 


Still can' ſt thou ſay, a 
Should adverſe fortune i In thy charmer 


(Though never yet was ſren a faultleſs | 


2 R 1. 


1 _ a growing . you may 


For . was ever food for love. 
| Does love, pure love, invade the ho- 


Nr is it ſtricken with a golden dart ? 
d moſt ſincerely 


That ay unchang d thy paſſion would 
That fill 4 wouldſt abide a faithful 
From hence a real paſſibn y youmay prove, 


love. 


Perhaps you, judge it an imprint, 


And therefore linger diſtant from t be 


0 dame 
and all your What then affects you? Does your ab-, 


ſence heal 


Thoſe wounds that fiarting. in for: 


ihk you feel? 


Does not your bart, tough diſtant, own 
the 


pain ? 
And dor t you long to ſee her once again? 
From hence a real paſhon you may prove, 


For that which abſence rancels, is no: 


This — ts . 
Can you no fault nor blemiſh in her ſee? | 
Her temper, ſhape, her ſeatures, and 


love. 


Did you ne*%er Arive, one? more n- 


cerel y ſay, 
With friends and wine'to arive your 
Dove away? 
In ſocial converſe, or in jocund ſong, 
In free libations to ſorget each wrong ? 
And have e'er theſe endeavours prov'd 
in vain? 


will neither friends nor wine remove 


your 


pain? 
| From hence a real pafion you may prove, 


For if wine drown your flame, you do 
not love. 


Stil muſt I touch thee i in a tender 
part; 
Would not a happy rival ſtab thy heart ? 
Cou'd 8 'd with indignation, 
n 
If to another ſhe refign'd her hand ? 
3 H 
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A wag that 


0 For do but beat an Eſſex buſh, 
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Would your heart reſt at eaſe, or would 
it ſwell, | 

With rage and grief, with pain too great 

5 1 


From hence areal paſſion you may prove, 


For withoyt jealouſy you cannot love. 


The Phyſician of the Heart. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. | 
AS country Hodge thro? London town, 
His plodding footſteps bent 3 


A bell-rope handle drew his eye, 
But knew not what it meant. 


ith vacant ſtare he ſtupid ſtood, 
And view'd it all around; 
paſs'd, his arm pull'd back, 
So caus'd the bell to ſound. 6 
Quick to the door the maſter came, 
Saying—* Sir, your wants declare?“ 
« None, faid Hodge —6 n tellme 
ſriend, | 
« What countrymar you are?“ 
* 
« Why, if I needs muſt tell as much, 
% From Eſſex firſt I came, 


« To view the ſights in this large town; 
« And Hodge, Sir, is my name.” 


4 I thought as, much, the cit repiled, 
FTnen gave a hearty laugh; 


& And lo! outſtarts a calf,” 


It may be ſo Hodge quickly ſaid, 


44 There's ſights in ev'ry place; 


„For at a London door once ring, 


« Out pops a cuckold's face.“ 


— 


TO SENSIBILITY AND LOVE. 


| Quid facerem ? Neque ſervitio me exire 


licebat, 


+4 Nec tam preſentes, alibi, cognoſcere 


' Divos! 


YE tirilling pow'rs! that melt the 
heart, EE 

Aud fadly-pleaſing pains impart, 

Say, why this langour in my breaſt? * 

Ah! pate my waud”ring thoughts to 
I Cite 8 f 


When ev'ty grace in Flora's nigh 


Why ſeems my being at 


Say, godde ſi, kindeſt muſe to mel 
Say, ſoft-ey'd Senſibility ! 8 
What makes this melancholic ſtrain? 
What makes me call on mirth in vain» 


Say, is it thy mild-moving ſway, 2 
That gently ſteals my peace away; 


157 


That makes me heave a filent 


What — p athies central” 
The wonted firmne foal z 


1 


Whene'er I touch her tender 


Whene'r her glances meet mine eyes, 


What trembling ecſtacies ſurpriſe 
What bleſt emotion rule a pared D 


How are my feelings then refin'd! _. 
q 1 ; at * 


What ſets my ſpirits in a flame, reel 
Whene er I hear her much-loy'd name? 
Whene'er ſhe Lee the ſayy 
I well could liften life away! 


say, when I leave the charming maid, 
vade 3 


Why cares my 2 in 
Why o'er each feature fancy flies, 
And paints Elyſium. in her eyes? 


Where, ſweeteſt goddeſs! thou art ſeen, 
In fair contraſt with beauty s queen 
But while thou ſhin'{ in Clara's mile, 


ne 


Such rapture's. ne'er my thoughts be- 


guile. 


— 


Ah ! Venus laughs in Flora's ſmiles, © 


And Cupid tries a thouſand wiles, 


And Thou doſt ſoft ſenſations move; 
Sure this is all that's meant by love. 
Love ! thou much-endearing theme ! 
The ardours of my ſoul proclaim | 

To Flora tell in diſtant plains, - 
The ſweet exceſſes of my pains. 


And if ſhe ſee my humble lay, 
Whiſp'ring bid her fancy ſtray ' 
To where, the budding woods among, 
I raiſe this love-inſpired ſong. 1 


And if theſe verſes pleaſe her ear, 
If any thought like bers appear, 
Sure there will be ſome pity ſhow'n 
The heart that imitates her own. 


* 
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| But if I muſt afflicted be, 
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4 REBUS * 
T 


1 bean that traces Lybia's 


The freeteſt paſſionin the boſom reigns, 
The lovely ſeaſon when we ought to raiſe 
The ſtructure of our future 


pr 
1 obleſt 
M's part, great Pompey's 


foe, 
The nigheſt ghoſt mount that Grecia's coaſts 


 Fam'd " Berwick's ſtream, the place 


where Priam reign'd, 
When _ fought and deathle fs ho- 


ours gain 
A — worth is of the nobleſt 
3 
Refin'd her wit, exalted iz her mein; 


She walks the model N 


Queen, © 


* 


| SUFFRAGIUM MULTORUM. | 


N. B. ed anfwor will oblige, 


— 


Ax IAATYEX. 
Vader the Preſſure of Violent Anguith 


! what Thou arts 


s me to know: 


02 t Bei 


8 ſure I am, that known to Thee | 


Are all thy works below. 


Thy creature here before Thee "FRESH 


All wretched and diſtreſt z | 
Yet ſure thoſe ills that wring my Truly 
Obe y Thy high —— 


| - Since Thou, Almighty, can not 20 


From cruelty or wrath l 
O free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or cloſe them faſt in en 


To ſuit ſome wiſe deſign, 
Then man my ſoul with firm BOY 
To Tn and not 1 725 


*＋ A A 0 Luc v. 


n frary and bright 
Mineryn/s brd that loves the ſhades of = 


- The no 


As dn which digen th face of 


night : 

Pare as the drop of noweal'n dew & 
Serener than cerulean blue rf 
RE Ee 
Wee ene tho 
Soft as the dawning of young May, 
Or ep ning April's ſhow'ry ray, 

Is that beaateons orb I trace 

= tn Sr I fn Ronen | 


A planet that may ftray from me z 


Nor with the fire of high diſdain © 
Blaze like x Comet on thy fwain. 


455 no eclipſe of — part 


Its genial beam from this poor heart; 
But, *mong the fix d ſtars lot it prove- 
* mn 


- , Oy 3 


ON 4 GOLDFINCY, 
$tarved to Death in his Cage. | 


TIME was when I was free as airy | 
The thiltles downy ved my fare, 
My drink the morning dew ; 

I perch'd at will on ev'ry fpray, 

. 

My ru u u oY 


But y 
And 3 


e, ſprightly ſtrain, 
were all in vain, 
e- date 3 


For ang caged, and Rerv'd to 


In.dying ſighs my little breath, | 
Soon anne of the wiry grate. 


ſain, ſor all my woe 
for this effeſtual cl ah ” 
e Furs pet ry WI! 
More cruelty could none expreſs, 
And 1, if you had ſhewn me leis, 
Had been your * ner ſtill. 


* 
—_— — "OR 
oY 4; . 


A SONG. 


A WAKE, my love! in ſmiles awake! 
For night wi vs her ſable oth | 
The clouds of morn refulgent | 


And odours breatke i an hy 1 gals. 


Ariſb! and aid the dawn my at's” 
Diſpute the bluſh vith yonde? 
Thy breath ſhall mock the Eon. 
The n 15 radiant eyes en 


"PINE, like the win 


— m — — — 1 N 
4 N * 1 
. —— unn! . ,, erat any 
* „ 
. « 7 
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T I M'E—R ONDEAU. 


courſer flies, 
When I ul p aſures round us 
ro 


! how flow he 
— . obſcures the . 


No ſilken cords of love can bind, 

Nor wealthy bribe entice his ſtay ; 
Nor can the means the wretched 118. 
To urge his eruel cold delay. a 


The ſons of pleaſure never heed 

The moments which their tranſports 
crown: _ 

Foo late perceive the traitor's ſpeed; 

And wonder where their Joys are lown- 


5 The ſons of woe, with ſighs and tears, 


Wiſh ev'ry tedious minute gone; 


- Unimov?d the follen tyrant hears, * 


Nor ments his Pe t number on. 


THE A- px 
A Paſtoral, —Addrefſed to Miſs — 


HE Lark'sfprightlynotes to the moin 
Had ſcareely a welcome declar'd, 
When leaving each cottage forlorn, 
'The ſwains to the 
A vale of ambroſial ts, 
Mid which ran a murmurring 


Long furniſh'd the — tel 


Or form' d the gay ring at the will. 
Here Damon his Daphne eſpy'd, 
And 'Thirfis his Phillida ound, 


| oy his Chloe deſcry'd, 


eafure flew laughing around. 
They d the quick notes of delight, 
4 


ogundly they utter?d the ſong; 
Contentment was pleas'd with the naht, 
And happineſs mix! d with the ne, 


Twas Phillis directed their theme, 


Fair Phillis! the pride of the 
The ſhepherds who end by the 1 
Havè nam'd her, the picture 1 
This day was the day ol her birth, 
The nymph in full twenty was ſeen; 
And hence the indulgence of mirth, 
The ſhepherds had choſe her their 
queen! 
She led the inf Vance on the plain, 
Then join'd in the innocent ring; 
Whjlit Corydon=—pleas'd with his pain! l 
Retir'd in her praiſe thus to fing, 
% My Phillis engaging in mien, 
wich eyes ſoſtly winning had bright, 


„ Attracts, while her worth is unſee | 
6 And fetters the ſwain at firſt fight. 


My object mirth, 1 
| My . ' ſucceſſion did 1 heed, 


Ah! happy da 
+ repairs. | 


4 But how muſt we iy his fate, 
46 Who courting oiſonous 
«> Purſues the — object elate, 

4 And knowing her loſes * heart |” 


**. 


1 * 
3 * ** 4. 


7 


RE ers or rr. 


infancy with | 
Wb 41 5 . 


As ſnhow'rs with rl uuns 
80 ſmiling j joys cry up eac — 


— youth I view'd each „olle 
To happineſs and new ge ON 
As dancing ſpirits could impart © 


Their genial influence to the 1755 TY 
Then briſk the purple, current, flow — 


The cheek with native 1 2 
More — ſeem'd the 

ow'rs,. 
While Ute“ s gay ſpring led on he hours! : 
And ev'ry hour I could improve, 
my buſineſs love: - 


Nor mark'd the winged moments ſpeed. 
On buoyant wings my hopes were rear'd, 
An ev'n uncall*d my wiſh appear'd. 
that I deplore, - 
Now whic 2 return no more. 


In manhood's prime, with vigour 
| bleſt, 


_ Hygela's pow 'r my nerves confeſt: 


Nor leſs th* expanding mind diſplay d 
That ftrength which yields the ſpirits 
aid. 


Nor I with fond . eee ſaw, | 
The early ſpring of youth withdraw 3 
Still noble proſpects could engage, 
The ſummer of matyrer age: 

For autumn diſtant yet I vie vd, 


While rolling years their courſe renew*d; 


Yet rolling years mov'd on apace, 
In time*s inceſſant, fated race: | 


Summer at length aud autumn Tt 


Lo! boary winter comes at laſt. | 
No more blythe health kd vigour 
reign, 5 

Nor pleaſure beats in every vein ; 

But torpid now, and ſadly flow, ; 


Life's ſanguine "tide will ſcarcely flow ; 
No more the gilded proſpects riſe, 
The flow'rets fade, the landſcape dies. 


Whatever yet of bliſs remains,” 

Or hope, the mind alone contains, 

If not in hope we draw our breath, 
When age brings ſorrow- welcome 
death ! 


a 


3 

4 t 

d ods al eat 

2 * Hague, Sept. 16. 4 9 925 
FP HE. Srazes; of Holland and 
4: Weſt-Frizeland-. aſſeinbled 
yeſterday and to-day extraordina- 
rily, on; account of the Pruſſian 


troops having entered on the ter- 


ritury of the Republic. They 
vere admitted the 13ih into the 
cities of Arybam and Nimeguen, 
from whence they march iu dif- 
ferent columns to advance farther 
into the country. It is ſaid, that 
the N was demanded by one 


of thoſe diviſions, through the ter- 


ritory of Over - ITſſel, but not 
granted. As another diviſion has 
advanced towards the Southern 
part of Holland, and by the means 
the city Utrecht might be attacked 
on the ſide of that laſt province, 
where it is not ſheltered whilſt 
the Stadtholderian army might ap- 
proach the other ſide; the Rhin- 
grave of Salm, to whom the States 
of Holland have intruſted the com- 
mand of their troops, evacuated 
Utrecht laſt night, and marched on 
the ſide of Amſterdam, where the 
Dutch forces are concentrating. 
The 14th at night, M. Caillard, 
charges des affairs of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, received a cour- 
tier from Verſailles, who brought 


the anſwer to that which he had 


ſent off the ↄth at night, to ac- 
quaint the miniſtry of France, 
with the laſt note of M. de Thule- 
meyer. His Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, juſtly ſenſible of the contents 


of that note, has not only àppro- 


ved the conduct of the States of 


Holland, but has alſo declared, that 


if tte Pruſſian troops contique to 
menace Holland. with an invaſion, 
his Majeſly was determined, in his 
_ quality of Ally, to come to the 4ſ. 
ſeſtance of that province. | 
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evacuation of Utrecht ha of 
bad conſequence to this Province 3 
as people who were ted 
thereof, thought it was the Prufe 
ſian troops coming” hither to re- 
venge what they are pleaſed to call 
an affront done to the Princeſi of 
Orange, and Who having pene- 
trated into ſeveral towns of the 
Province, that ours would not be 
exempted. $25 SES 1 bf rn +029 16 
The new which rapidly ſuc- 
ceeded ſince Monday _ new 
force to this panic. * 


of Gorcum by the Duke of . 


wick, who attacked that town 
with red hot balls and ſet fire to it, 


made us think all reſiſtance uſeleſs; 
and that nothing remained but to 


ſubmit it to the Pruſſians. The 


French, on whom the nation had 
depended, not appearing, _ 


certain accqunt of their march; 

ſhort, the various informations on 
oneſide, and the general ſurpri 
of the enemy on the other, havi 


produced a general diſorder, the | 


Cabal profited thereby, and with 
their tricks, of which they 
amply ſupplied, did that by a ſtroke 
of party which was thought next 
to impoſſible. | 


begun to revive, and confidence 
ſucceeds deſpair, It is thought 
that by putting this town out of 
the power of being inſulted, the 
Province and the Republic will be 
ſaved ; becauſe the baſe of the 
confederation reſting firm, it is 
always eaſy to repair the breaches 
that are made. The general aſ- 
ſembly of all the armed corps and 
others have been employed ever 


ſince Monday in conſulting on the 


But, in ſhort, our ſpirits have 


* 


430 5 Domeſtic Intelligence. 
We hope our States will retire 


moſt efficacious means to ſave at 
leaſt Amſterdam, | 
This Aſſembly have communica» 
ted their plans to the numerous 
Burgeſſes of this town, who have 
alſo conſulted about it in concert 
with the Committee of the Coun- 
eil of War, and all the reſults of 
their deliberations having been 
communicated' to the two Com- 
miſſions of Defence of the town in 
particular and province in general, 
they have reſolved it is poſſible to 
ſave Amſterdam, if they will furi- 
ouſly employ all their means, 
This has been done, and we can 
aflure ourſelves, that at this day 
Amſterdam is out of danger, as at 
all ſides an approach is-nearly im. 
practicable, owing'to the flowing 
of the waters, and by the meaſures 
taken to ſupport its defence by 
other means, equally 
The town is abundantly provided 
with every thing. The armed 
| es aſſembled yeſterday in 
their reſpective quarters, and were 


conſulted whether it was better to 


defend or deliver up the town ; 
when they.calmly anſwered, “ we 
might depend upon them to the 
laſt man. ; : | 

The Deputies of eight towns, 
Who have voices in the States of 
Holland, have come hither, and 
yefterday they held an aſſembly, 
which, although ir cannot be cal» 
led an aſſembly of the States, is 
Preparatory 'to that ſtep, "They 
will aſſemble again to-day in the 
ſame defign, and the Hague is in 
poſſeſſion of the Orange party, 


effic acious. | 


here, where only they can be ſafe, 

The States General have already 
ſince held two aſſemblies at the 
Hague, which was attended with 


much confuſion. In the firſt, the 


Equeſtrian Order, whe now carry 
every thing, with four towns. 


and the town of Leyden, have 
taken a reſolution, by which they 
have abrogated all that the States 
of Holland have been two years 
effecting. But we repeat that 
Amiterdam holds out, and we hope 
will continue to do fo. . Alſo, that 
the victory of the Equeſtrian Or- 
der will be only of ſhort duration, 
when it was procured, and ſtill 
exiſts, by the majority of only 
ONE VOICE. 5 

We are informed from a re- 
ſpectable quarter, that M. de Se. 
Prieſt, the new French Ambaſſa- 
dor, will be at the Hague this day 


or to-morrow, and that he brings 
.an account of the orders and march 
of the French troops, 


War is in» 
evitable, if the King of Pruſſis 
does not withdraw his troops from 
the territory of the Republic. 

The Town Council have ſhewn 


how- much they confide in the ci- 


tizens, and they have reſolyed not 
to yield to the torrent of weakneſs; 


theſe brave repreſentatives of 


the people have proteſted againſt 
all that has been done at the 
Hague to the prejudice of liberty, 
and ſupported by the brave citi- 


zens, they will give an nncommon 


example of virtue to all Europe. 


— — | — 


— . 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


London, September 16. 

A DVICE from Holland tbis day 
informs us that the States 

have removed from the Hague to 


Amſterdam, in conſequence of the 


late rapid motions of the Pruſſian 


troops, which have paſſed Hattem, 
and had taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral 


__ ce 3a 89v pc cv. ö ta RÞnﬀ*Yrwfy 
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fuices intended by the patriots to 
inundate the country, and that the 
Stadtholder's Flag was flying in 
ſeveral places which had hitherto 
been neuter, or declared againſt 
him, 2 | | b , 

In conſequence of the laſt ad- 


vices, Stocks were this morning 
done at 67, but at twelve bad got 


up to 675, h 
The Prince of Brunſwick, at the 


head of the Pruſſian army, atten- 


ded by the Prince of Orange who 
had taken poſſeſſion of the fluices, 
were of their march, and within 
ten miles of Amſterdam when the 
expreſs, who; brought this intelli- 
gence, came away, The Patriots 


every where fled precipitately be- 


fore the army. 

_ Laſt night Preſs Warrants were 
iſſued on the River Thames, when 
1700 able men were picked up 
ſor his Majeſty's ſervice, a great 
part of which were immediately 
ſent on board the Race Horſe man 
of war at Woolwich. 

We can afſure our readers from 
authority, that the Hon. Mr Gren- 
ville is gone over to France, with 
the determined reſolution of our 
Court. 


the other, and his inſtructions are 
to demand a ſpeedy and catego- 
rical anſwer. N | 

From the ſame ſource we learn, 
that the laſt diſpatches ſrom the 
Court of Verſailles to the States, 
are ſo equivocal and evaſive, that 
the Dutch can place little depen- 
dence on their immediate friend. 


hip or ſupport. 


24. Sir Joſeph Yorke, with the 
picture of the Stadtholder pendant 
from an orange coloured ribbon at 
his breaſt, received ſome diſpatches 
from Holland, waited on the Mini- 
iter at the Treaſury with the agree- 
able intelligence, that the diſputes 
in Holland were finally ſettled, and 
that their High Mightineſſes had 


| Domeſtic Intelligenct; _ 


ſued for che Prince to returs to 
his uſual reſidence, and to take the 
command of the garriſon at the 


He carries the ſword in 
one hand, and the olive branch in 


immorality. 


Hague, and accept of all his for- 


mer titles, dignities,. and emolu- 
ments. e n IE 


: 
Humiliating, however, as theſe 
propoſals were, they were not ro 
be accepted but on conditions that 
the King of Pruſſia fhould not e va- 
cuate the Dutch provinces, till 
they conſemed to reimburſe: all 
the expences attending his ta 
the field, and the return of his 
army to his own territories, and 
that the command of the army and 
navy . ſhould in future be ſolely 
veſted in the Stadtholder. 
Theſe diſpatches further add, 
that when the expreſs came away, 


their Highneſles were left delibe- 


rating on the ny of refcin. 
ding from their Journals a former 
reſolution ( of having at any time 


ſolicited the affiſtance Frauce. * 


In conſequence of his Majefty's 
proclamation reſpecting the gold 
coin, there are ſtri& orders given 
to the reveuue officers at every 
port in Great Britain, to cut and 
deface all gold coin that is more 
deficient in weight than exprefled 
in the ſaid proclamation, ' on the 
ſame being tendered in. payment. 


BERWICK, 
| September 21. 5 
A worthy country clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, lately 
made an excellent uſe of the pro- 
clamation for ſuppreſſing vice and 
When he came to 
read it after ſervice, and the peo- 
ple were about to diſ:riſs, he ad- 
dreſſed them to the following pure 
port —** Sit down a little am 
not done with you yet—T have 


-been aye telling ye what a grace» 


leſs pack ye were, dimonouring 
your, Creator, hurting the intereſts 
of your families and your country - 
by your practices, and ruining the 
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young by your bad example: but 
ye would take no heed to what 1 


faid, The king, | bowever, has 
now got wit of it, and it could not 


otherwiſe be, as he has ſent me a 


paper to read to you on your ways 


of going on. The congregation 


were all in gaping amazement, 


while the Miniſter read thoſe parts 
of the proclamation which applied 


moſt directly to his pariſh, with 


ſuitable exbortations.—The- pariſh 
have ſince been moſt exemplary 
in their conduct; and every fami- 
ly, morning and evening, pray for 
bleſſings on his Majeſty, for his 
great condeſcenſion aud attention 
to their welfare. Every one now 
ſtrives who ſhall be moſt circum- 
ſpect and exemplary in their be- 


haviour. 

21. This mor ning, Serjeant 
Jackſon, of the 23rd- regiment of 
foot, was attacked. and robbed by. 
five men, on the poſt road .near 


Beltonford, of his money and 
watch, Who forcibly took from 
him and broke his muſket, and 


beat his perſon, and threatened to 
murder him fo: reſiſtin Os the ſer · 
e 


jeant having in the ſcufite run one 
of them through the arm with * 


bayonet. 


24. The Court af Juſticiary was. 
opened at Jedburgh by Lord Brax- 
field, when John Buglaſs, tenant 


in Edinton Mill, for forcing a diſ- 
charge from a neighbouring tenant, 


and Janet Wallace, for ſtealing - 


clothes from a water ſide, were 
ſeverally put.to the bar,: and both 
found guilty; and on Wedneſday 


they were ſentenced to be whip- 


ped through Jedburgh oa Tueſday 
the 16th of October, and then to 
be baniſhed Scotland for life. 


From the Whitchall Evening-Poſl, 
aged 74, wife of the late Mr Ben- 


Sept. 27. 
Four years are ſcarcely elapſed 
ſince France and England have put 
up their ſwords z the eyes of the 
widows and orphans are ſcarcely 


dry for the. loſs of theis; huſbands 
and fathers that fell · ou the plains 
of Americas four months ane 
ſcarcely paſt, ſince France and Eng- 
land have opened. their ports in 
friendſhip to each other, When a 


bloody ſtreamer again ſkirts the ho- 


rizon in the weſt, when their ar- 


ſenals are again opened, and the 


inſtruments of ravage aud murder 
are preparing a new ſcene of mi- 


ſery and horror. 

When nations are hawms* FA 
great and, powerful, that = an 
not ſuddenly, overthrow 
when they proceed with — 
ſteps to their mutual ruin, what 
ſucceſſes can attend their wars. ?. 
If a few individuals; profit by the 
diſaſters of it, thouſands. of others: 


become the unhappy victims of the 


conteſt, If a few of thoſe. in mil» 
litary command arrive more) ra 
pidly in the midſt of carnage at 
the diſtinctions and bobours to 


which they aſpire : if they receive 


a reward for cheir valour, the de- 
ſolation of a country, the increaſe 
of public burdens, the loſs of their. 


fellow creatures who are ſacrificed 


in the field of battle, the total ſtop 
which is put to commerce and iu- 
duſtry, are ſome of the n enn 
of ſuch a are Bias 
Ls 
MARRIAG TH 


Sept. 2. Mr Alexander Johnſton, 
ſerjeant 23rd Regiment, to Mits 
Currathers. | 

18. Rev. Mr Jollie of Col ding. 
ham, to Miſs Elizabeth 2 of 


Berwick. 


__. DEATHS. i 
Sept. 1. Mr Thomas Laing 121 


Tweedmouth, aged 82. = 
4. Mrs Margaret. Nichulſon, 


Jamin Nicholſon, Brewer. / 

18. Mrs Dorothy Thompſon, - 
wite of the late Mc Joſeph e 
ſon, Tanner. | 
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THE HISTORY or HOLY-15LAND. e 


TIES * Hurebinſon s View of Northumberland] | | | 


0 ontinucd From page 390. 


Bors Lwill ak this review, to 
return to the more intereſting 
features of Friendſhip. 

If we compare Friendſhip ta the 
Alber aſfections of man, we ſee 
Love has a powerſul influence an 
the human heart z. but its bounds 
are' confined,” and its concluſions 
ſelfiſh ; it has but one objedt to 
poſſeſi ? its attachments are rigo- 


Tous indeed, but full of prejudice z 


and its whale influence centers 'in 
an Egoity, wherein generoſity and 
Honour loſe much of their luſtre, 


Gratitude is ag excellent opera - 


tion of the ſoul z aur obligations 
are therein duly eſtimated : it is a 
confeſſion of our former indigence; 
and ſcl-importance is reſiued by 
ſuch humiliation : it depends on 
the compariſon Which is drawn, de: 
tween our own wants and the boun - 
ty received. Gratitude is a branch 
of moral honeſty, a confeflien of 
the debt of obligation. 


Yet Friendſhip is abundantly ſu- 
Perior to e * Gratitude ; it 


your. neighbour 
== friend all dif, gulſe is thrown off; 


is an Affection of his 8 in 


which Benevolence preſides : it is 
accompanied by an openneſs of 


mind, wherein Generoſity and Ho- 
nour are exemplary, — — ſelf» 


iſaneſs, or price, or conſideration 
of reward, In Friendſhip, the bo- 
ſam is expanded andelated; ſecrecy, 

uile, and concealment are expel- 
ed; and probity, truth, and virtue 
reign in their place. There is an 
energy in Friendſhip, to which 
every faculty contributes: it fires 
the ſoul with fervour, and fills the 
heart with gladneſa. You act 
therein, from the ſame principles, 
as would condudt your o. neareſt 
and moſt momentous affairs: it is 
that divine perfection, to which 
we are peculiarly exhorted : Love 
hbour as yourſelf, With 


the - political guiſe of politeneſs, 

which, maſks ſincerity, js taken 

away 3 the heart leaps with affect 

tion ; the eyes gaze with rapture, 

approbation, = eſte em the coum 
312 


436. 
tenance glaws with expreſſions of 
delight ; the boſom is unlocked, 
the treaſures of the boſom. are 


thrown abroad ; you fear no trea» 


chery, you are open and confident ; 
you cemminicate with the ſame 
joy you receive inſtruction, and all 
is pleaſure. VV 
Such were the feelings my youth 
experienced in the poſſeſſion of 
a friend. How often hath the 
young mind hung enraptured 
in the aſſociation of my friend. 
The 2 that then took 
place was as dear as life. Riper 
manhood hath retained the- whole, 
though in a graver degree. 
I think I hear the Faint reply, 
% the warmth of our ſociability 
freezes up with declining youth, 
our cordiality cools as age advances, 
and our openneſs of heart decreaſes 
as the frauds of mankind, and diſ- 
appointments of life, advance upon 
experience: we grow afraid of 
the hidden dangers our confidence 
. hath often prompted; and we gra- 
Uually treaſure: up in our memo 
ries, the leſſons of example, and 
the | inferences of ' experience ; 
which, like the ſepulchres. of the 
dead, only remind us how' man 
friends are departed, how — 
diſaſters are incident to life, how 
little dependence there is on man, 
and how vain is all human conhs 
dence in the things of this world.“ 
If ſuch is the conſequence of age: 
if the delightful raſte of Friendſhip 
paſſeth away z I will cling to the 


_ departing footſteps, I will grafp at 


the ſacred verge, from whence 10 
fall, is to depart from the firſt, 
and the fineſt enjoyment of human 


lite; the only poſſeſſion on eat ih; 


Which gives an idea of the com- 
munion ef angess. 

Jo return to our Saint. He was 
elected bye the Synod of Ali, but 
reluctaut to aſſume the epiſcopal 
dignity, rejected the nomination, 
| and refuſed to quit his cell add au. 


Hiſtory of Holy:Ifland. 


. tended by 


Prelate, gave to the church of 


rid, to this See. 


ſterities, until Egfrid himſelf, at- 
all the religious and 
great perſonages of his realm then 


preſent, reſorted to his ifland, and 


on their knees, wisb tears and ſop - 
plications, in the name of God, 
won his conſent to take upon him 
this Epiſcopacy. 5 
Thus, after nine years continn. 
ance of a ſolitary life in the Iſle of 
Farne, was this pious may iridyced 
to aſſume an epiſcopal duty. He 


was conſecrated at? York on the 


7th day of April, bein ' Eafter day, 
in the year 68 7, and in the 11th 
of the reign of King Egfrid The 
King was prefenr at thisgeremony, 
with ſeven Biſhops.. He was firſt 
made Biſhop of Hexham, and 
thence tranſlated to Lindisfarn, in 
the place of Eata, who was remo- 
ved to Hexham. On this occaſion 
Egfrid, with the Metropolitan 
Theodorvg, in teſtimony. of their 
love and reverence for this holy 


[i 


Lindisfarn all the land from the 


walls of the church of St, Peter, 


in Fork, to the well gate of the 


city, and from the fame church 16 


the city wall on the ſouth ; alſo the 
village of Craijkez' with: territories 
there not leſs rhan three miles in 
circuit, that the- Biſhops might 
have a houfe of reſt as they ſhould 
paſs to and from York z'and-alſo 
added Carliſle, with a large dif 
L 1 
Same ſhort time preceding the 
conſeeration of St. Cuthbert, the 
monaſtery of Coldingh:m was con- 
ſumed by fire. The religious ſo- 
ciety of this houſe conſiſted of 
Monks and Nuns, who occupied 
ſeparate parts of the edifice z but 
the ſeverities of à devoted life, 
and the firit rules profeſſed in 


. ſuch ſocieties, were not ſuſſicient 


to prevent a ſhameful relaxation 
of diſcipline, and many groſs 2. 
buſes and enormities took place; 


inſomuch, that the deſtruction of 


ö * 


| Hier 7 g- . 


this ſtately edißce was regarded as 
a judgment, for the crimes. and pul- 
lutions of its inhabitants. Thg, mo- 
naſtery ef Lindisfarn looked upon 
the event with religious horror, 
and ſoon after Cuthbert was made 
Biſhop, he forbid the approach of 
women to the couvent, and even 
denied them accels to the church 
where the Monks performed their 
devotions ; lie cauſed a ſmall cha- 
pel to be erectd in à diſtant plain 
on the iſland, for the reception of 
the female ſex, fröm its ſituation 
taking the name of Greenchurch. 
From thenceforth the women were 
excluded the churches or cemete» 
ries. where 86. Cuthberr's body 
reſted ; and ſome miraculous pu 

niſnments are related which. at. 
tended iufriage wenis on this in · 
junction. In the cathedral church 
at Durham the pavement is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a crois of black marble, 
deyond which. women were not 
allowed to advance towards the 
choir. 

Curhbert enjeged his change of 
life and dignitzes but a 2 hort 
time, ſor within iwo years findin 
* health declining, and his mi 
being by habit tempered mare for 

ſolitude and ſilence than the duties 
of this high office, he reſigned the 


See, and returned to his cell in 
Farne, where be 


ſurvived only 
two months, yielding his ſpirit to 
God on the ach day of Mey, 689, 
in the 53d year of the ereat ion 
the See of Lindisfaro, and $7 years 
after he had aſſumed the monaſtic 
habit at Mailroſs. He direQed by 
bis laſt will, that his body ſhould 
be buried at the eaſt end of the 
oratoryy in a ſtone coſſin given him 
by the holy Tuds, and wrapped 
up in a ſheet preſented him as 'n 


token by Virea Abbeſs of — 
mouth, which out of reverence to 
that holy woman he had never 
uſed: 9 e if 


% ing 


ſhould de invaded by Pagans, ** 
ordered the Monks to fly. trom 
them, and carry his — away 


"with them. Tbeſe directions 
were none. of them performed, 
bis body was tranſported to Lins 


disfarn, where in St. Peter's 
cbuxch, at the right fide of the 
high altar, he was-ſolemnily laid in 
a tomb of ſtone ; bur the Monk 
left behind them the coffin for 
which, be expreſſed ſuch regard, 
which ſtill continues to be ſhewn 
at Farne Iſland, and it is highly 
probable they were rot more 
windful of the ſheet. His bod 

was biought from Farne to be in; 

terred at Holy Iſland, where his 
remains were depolited with great 
funeral pomp, firit in the cemeter 

of the old church, and mans 
on the right lide.of, the high altar, 
on the cathedral's being rebuilt : 
and for his exemplary piety and 


virtue, the church enrolled him 


in the table of Saints. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſacs 
tions a curious painting of St, 
Cuthbert is (deſcribed, ſouad near 
Aſhelney, in Somerſetſhire. The 
Portrait isena melled on gald, drawn 
ng. in an epiſcopal 

llowing 7 1 a * 

AKLFRED MEL HETT GEWTREAN 
Thus conſtrned : 5 
Alſredus me jufſfit {abfieart.. 
| Mr Wallis ſpeaking ot this por- 


trait, has the tollowing remarks, 
of © King Alfred, ipreferred theſes 


on, and whey 


characters 10 the 
he ſwayed the ſcepter, brought 
them in ule» This curious memo. 

ial of St. Cuthbert was found in 
= very plac , of that glorious 
Monarch's retreat and deli verance 
from the Danes, fortified by bim 


in the time of war, knd in time o 


peace converted into a monaſtery, 


Dr Muſgrave thinks this curious 


Cimolium an undeniable inſtance 


of the uſe of images coming tram 


chair, with 


| 
[3 
N 


—_ 
The heathens into the Chriſtian 
church.“ „ 

St. Cutlibert's ſhrine had the. 
privilege of ſanctuary, where fu. 
gitives were fafe for 37 days, This 
reſpite allowed criminals a time 


for miking reſtitution, or under 


the feudal laws they would have 
ſuffered immediate pains and pu- 


niſhments : it was the proceſs by 


which the rigour of common law 
was moderated ; and when kept 
in due reſtraint was of great bene- 
fit to mankind; but by an enor- 
mus extenſion which took place, 
it produced infinite miſchiefs to the 
community and to the ſtate. 
Oa St. Cuthbert's death, Wilfrid 
Biſhop of Hexham held the See of 
| Lindisfarn for one year only: He 
was ſucceeded by rar 
Erprscorvs IX, © 
Eadbert, a learned man of ex- 
emplary life and piety, and of a 
moſt humane and charitable diſ- 
poſition. His euſtom was to remit 
all tithes to the poor. He re- erec- 
ted the church of Lindisfarn, aud 
covered it with lead. He held 
the See ten years, and departinę 
this life in the year 698, was in- 
terred near St, Cuthbert's body. 
| Eerscopus K. 
 Epfridth, or, as ſome authors 
write hin, Eadfrid next poſſeſſed 
the See, a Monk of Lindisfarn, 
one of the moſt learned men of 
his time. He tranſlated the Goſ- 
pels into Latin z which work after 
his death was highly decorated 
by his ſucceſſur with gold and 
jewels: Bilfrid, an bermit, illu- 
minated it with various paintings 
and rich devices ; and Adred; a 
prieſt, interlined it with a Saxon 
verſion. This curious work is 
no depoſired in the Britiſh Mu- 
. ſeum, in the Cottonian collection. 
Under this learned Prelate's pas 
tronage, the venerable Bede wrote 
the life of St. Cuthbert. Bede 


preſumed to remonſtrate to his 


Hiſtory of Holy-Iand. 


* 


friend, for the neglect of the du» 
ties of his high office 1 for though 
he had, early dfter his coming to 
the See, through his high venera- 
tion of the 'memory of St, Cuth- 
bert, repaired and beautifed hi 

little oratory on Farne, yet he di 

not ſo cloſely follow his exempla- 
Ty life, as Bede conceived he ſhould 


have done for the honour of rell. 


gion: whereupon he took upon 
him to dictate manners to the 
prelate. The letter wrote on this 
occaſion, was ſail to be the means 
of Egfridth's attending more ſtriQ- 


ly to his ſtudies; and from that 
time he tranſlated a great part of 


the Goſpels into the Saxon lan- 
guage, for the eaſier communica- 
tion ta the people, Bede's max. 
ims were, I doubt not, well adap- 
ted to the age 1 and they ſtil] are 


not inſignificant to the Prelates of 


more modern and learned times, 
The ſubjects of this expoſtulation, 
were chiefly the importance” of a 
Biſhop's duty, and the preatneſs 
of the charge which behad get 


he entreated him to recognize th 
divine commiſſion, as being the 


ordination of the great m ſſionari 


of heaven : that he ſhould rebuke 


the proud in the vanity of their 

high ſtation, and inſtruct them in 
the duties of humiliation » that 

they ſnhould not ere@ churches for 

the ſake of popular admiration and 
worldly. honour, but as works of 
piety only, for the propagation of 
religion and- virtue :. that he ſhould 
viſit his Clergy, and reprove or 
lop off thoſe' branches which were 
contaminated with the vices of the 

age: and that his leiſure hours 
ſhould be appropriated to acts of 
devotion and ſtudy, and not ſacri( 
ficed to pleaſures, luxuries, and 
-indolent eaſe. Egfridth was Bis 
ſhop for 24 years + 
life in 721, and was buried at 
Lindisfaxn. 6 n qo WS 
To be continues. 
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merry night. | 


-  .. SHEFP-SHEARING, | _ 
The Sheep. ſhearing feſtival re- 
tains nothing ſingular, and is tod 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS, 
Continue from page 392. | 


A Lair of elay is placed on the 
4 ſtool, and therein is (luck, 
with great tegularity; an arrange - 
ment of all kinds of flowers; ſo 
cloſe as to form a beautiful cuſhion z 
_ theſe are exhibited at the doors of 
houſes in the villages, and at the 
ends of ſtreets and croſs lanes of 
larger towns, where the atten» 
dants beg 8 
to enable them to 0 
feaſt and daneing. This cuſtom is 
evidently derived from the Ludi 
Compitalii of the Romans : this ap- 
pellation was taken from the Come 
pita or croſs lanes, where they 
were inſtituted and celebrated by 


AGE n 1 6 „ 1 
* 3 x 


” 


building of Rome. Servius Tullius 
re vived this feſtival after it had 
been neglected for many years. 
It was the feaſt of the Lares or 
houſhold Gods, Who preſided as 
well aver houſes as ſlreets. This 
mode of adorning the ſeat or couch 
of the Lares was beautiful, and the 
idea of.repofing them on aromatic 
flowers and beds of roſes was exe 
cellent, The chief part of the ce. 
remonies and ſolemnities of this 
feaſt uſed by the Romans, as we 
are told by the Poets and Hiſto- 
rians, was exhibiting the houſhold 
Gods, crowning and 2 
them with chaplets and garlands 
of fluwers, and. offering ſacrifices 
up and dowa the ſtreets. The 
Britiſh remains of the ceremony 


them on thoſe delicious beds. Sue - 
tonius tells us, that Augu:tus or- 


twice a yet. We are not told 
there was any euſtom among the 
Roinans, of ſtrangers or 5 
offering gifts. Oar modern uſage 
of all th Fo old cuſtoms terminates 
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from paſſengers; . 
have an evening _ 


the multitude aſſembled before the 


are more refined—that of repoling 


dered, the Lares to be crowned. 


well known to require any ani, 
_ Riadverſions. 
OT 7 
The Country Wake or Feaſt | 
Day, called in ſome places the 
Hopping, is the ancient Feaſt 
Dedication, ET 


| .MELL. SUPPER. . 
After harveſt the Heathens are 
ſaid to have ſacrificed to the Deity. 
Vacina or Vaeuna, who was ſup- 
poſed. to - preſide over Reſt and 
Eaſe. It js now a euſtom on the 
laſt day of reaping, to drefs up an 
image of the corn, and bear it home 
in triumph, which is called the 

Kern (properly Corn) Baby. In 
ſome places I have ſeen an image 
apparelled in great y crowns 
ed with flowers, a theaf of curn 
placed under her arm, and a 
ſcythe in her hand, carried out of 
the village on the morning af the 
conclaſive reaping day, with muſic. 
and much clamour of the reapers 
imo the field, where it ſtan Js fixed 
on a poll all day, and when the 
reaping is done, is braught home in 

like manuer 2 This they call the 

Harveſt Queen, and repreſents the 
Roman Ceres. | The lervants have 
ing performed the moſt valuable 
part of their labour, are entertain- 
ed by their maſters, when all dif- 
tindtion is laid aſides This feait 
is called the Mell- Supper, at which 
there are dancing, malquing, and 
diſguiſing, and all other kinds of 
rural mirth. The name of this 
ſupper is derived from the rites of 

Ceres, when an off: ring of the 
firſt · fruits was made; the word 
Melle being a provincial word, and 
fignifies in this country mid led $ 
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implying that the cakes uſed at 
this feſtival are-mingled or made 
of new corn, and that it is the 
feaſt of' the mingling of flour of 


the new reaped wheat, The Ro- 
mans held a folemn day after har 


veſt, dedicated to Ceres and Ops, 


the accuſtomed victim a boar: 


but we cannot from any part of 
the above rural feaſt gather the 
leaſt Roman remains, ſave only the 
ſeaſon and the image of the god- 
deſs, The rejoicing after harveſt 
may have an origin as high in an“ 
tiquity as reaping itſelf : The firit 


jiaſtance we read of is in the gth 
chapter of Geneſis, ver. 3, 4. 


| SEMESLI NCS. 

We have a kind of cake mixed 
with fruit called Semeſlins. The 
Romans prepared fweet bread fot 
their feaſts held at ſeed time, hen 
they invoked the gods for a proſ- 
perous year. In Lancaſhire they 
are called Semens. We have the 
old French word till in uſe in he- 
raldry, /emee; deſcriptive of beitg 
ſown or ſcattered. 7 


Many Cuſtoms are retained in 


ALLHALLOW MASS. 

The iſt day of November feems 
to retain the celebration of a feſti⸗ 
val to Pomona, whien it is ſuppoſed 
the fummer ſtotes are opened on 
the approach of winter. Divina - 
tions and conſalring of omens at- 
tended all thofe ceremonies, in the 
practice of the heathen: Hence in 
the rural ſacrifice of nuts, propitious 


omens are ſought touching Matri- 


miony * if the nuts tHe {till and burn 


together, ir prognoſticates a happy | 
if on 


matriage or a hopefil love; 
the contrary they bounce and fly 
aſunder, the ſign is impropitious. 


I do not doubt but the Scotch fires 
kindled on this day,  anciently 
burnt for this rural facrifice, | 


 MARTINMAS _. 
hes no peculiar celebration now 
remaining: We are told by More- 
ſin, that the heathen held the feſti- 
val of Bacchus at this ſeaſon ; and 
without remembering the jolly 


| God, the jovial ſervice long re- 


mained in the northern counties. 
Within half a century it was held 


as à ſeaſon of great mirth and 


Jollity. 


has fill many peculiar euſtoms t 
The Saltatio Armata, the Pyrrhick 
or Military Dance of the Roma fis, 
is ſtill preſerved z men dreſſed but 
with ribbands perform a Sword 
Dance; and gather gifts for 4 
bo EST at kawadt, 
Others, in the fame kind of gay 


attire, draw about 4 Plough, called 


the Stot Plough, and where they 
teceive a gift, make the exclamas 


tion Largeſs ! but if not requited - 


t any hoaſe for their appearance, 
they draw the plongh through the 
pavement, and taife the grouee 
of the ftont in furrows, I have 
feen twenty men in tlie yoke of 
one plough. - * 

Theſe are perfect temains of 
Roma cuſtoms ! Mr Brand quotes 
the following paſſage, .** Aratrunt 
inducere moris fuit Romanis, cum 
urbem aliquam evertiffent, ut eam 
funditus delerent.“ Vocab. utri- 
uſque juris a Scot, J. C. in Verb. 
Aratrum. It may have been prac- 
tifed by the Romans in commemo» 
ration of the founding of Rome, 
or ſome cities in Britain, © 

4e Interea Eueas ufbem deſignat 

aratro. 8 2 

Virgil Mneidos; lib. 5. p. 28m. 
The Stot Plough has been con- 
ceived by fome to have no other 
derivation, than a mere rural tri. 


umph, the plough having ceafed 


from its labour. 
To be continued. 
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5 Tegen philoſophy, wher/ 


it took into conſideration that 
ere poſture which diſtinguiſhes 
man from all creatures that walk 


the earth, could not conceive a no- 


bler uſe for which it was ordained, 
than % contemplating the - hea» 
vens;” and the rapt Pſalmiſt, in 
one of his nobleſt flights, warm 


with the praiſe of his Creator, aud 


eager to addreſs him in the height 


of his majeſtic dignity, exclaims, 
„% When I conſider the heavens, 


the work of thy bands, the moon 
and the ſtars which thou haſt or- 
dan Tron TI A 

Human reaſon in its ntmoſt ex- 
tent, and inſpiration in ite moſt 
enthuſiaſtic raptores, join in pro- 
Rouncing aſtronomy the firſt and 
greateſt of the ſriences. It is, in- 
deed; at once the moſt exalted in 
{ts natufe, the moſt extenſive in 
its compals, and the moſt uſeſul 


to- mankind, of all that are in- 


the reach of our comprehenſion, 
There can be no object capable 
of filling the ingenuous mind with 
ſo auguſt, ſo worthy a ſenſe of the 


"power, the wiſdom, and bene. 


cence of the Creator, as the ex- 


panſe of the heavens ; nor is there 


any way to. the comprehending 
what and how vaſt that frame tru} 


is, by what amazing power it is 
ſupported, by how regular and un- 


varying laws its ſeveral orbs, that 


roll in ſeeming wildneſs about it, 


are governed and directed in their 
courſe, but by this ſcience. 
If the earlieſt ages, in which 
ſcarce any thing of it was known, 


held the leaſt approaghes toward 


improvements in it in ſuch venera- 


tion; if they cultivated, with the 


molt affiduous attention, every ſtep 


that was laid down toward a nearer 


acquaintance with it z and paid even 
Vor. III. | . 


23. Hiſtory, We. of Aftrenony.” 
The Hiftory, Dignity, and Uſeful: 
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. 


divine honours to thoſe who 
no more than mark out the roa 
the | moſt limited of its inveſtiga« 


tions ; how ought we to reverence - 


the ſcience; and pride ourſelves in 
the improved ſtate under which we 


enjoy it z who ſee it carried, if not 


to the utmoſt perfection, at leaftto 


all that can appear tous, to all that 
our organs can receive of it, all 
that our. very under ſtandings can 
comprehend | VM! 


Tue ſyſtem of that univerſe, of 
which the orb we inhabit is a part, 
we are perfectly acquainted with : 
we know the diſtances, the mag. 
nitudes, the forms of all the bodies 
within its ſphere j and we ean lay 
down the laws by which they are 


governed. As to the more re- 
mote, the worlds enli 


| ned by 
other ſuns, the ſevera] orbs re» 
volving in other portions of the 
wide ex panſe, he who created them, 


as well as us who behold them, 
gave them as the objects of our ad- 
miration, not of bur immediate 
knowledge 3 he adapted our or- 


gans to leſs diſtant diſcoveries; and 


while we collect, from what we 


know of our own worlds, what 
may be the ſtate of theirs, and con- 
jeRure from his attributes what it 


is moſt probable ſhould be ſo, we 5 


pay him all the tribute he expects, 


and owe to aſtronomy all the ad- 


vantages we are capable of re- 

ceiving from. its diſcoveriess 
Would we ſee in its juſt light the 

ſtate in which this ſcience has been 


delivered to us by the immortal 


Newton, let us look back to the 
days of its earlieſt origin: or, if we 


- would know the value of its pre. 


ſent perfection, let us enquire into 
the tteps by which it has ariſen to 
it, and the flow advances that were 
made toward it. n 
Me bear of aſtronomy N 

he 


the carlieft ages, and even in t 


moſt re ſpectſul terms: we find the | 
-weakeft attempts toward its un- 


3K 


ovement, received by every civi- 
zed nation as obligations of the 
- bigbeſt kind from thoſe who made 


them. The ſacred writings abound 


with proofs of its cultivation among 
the Jews, and theſe are always ap- 

lied to the moſt exalted purpoſes. 
The Chaldeans and Aſſyriaus are 
honoured by all antiquity for their 
attachment to it; yet all this time 
there was no more than the attempt 


in the place of ſucceſs for the object - 


of the world's veneration. It was 


not till the ſcience paſſed from the 


Egyptians to the Greeks, that any 
real diſcoveries were made in it, and 
' theſe ſo flow and ſo interrupted, 
that nothing leſs than a ti ue ſenſe 
of the dignity, as well as utility of 
the ſtudy, could have ſupperted 
men under the continued attempts. 
Among theſe generous people, 
the name of Anaximander was 
extolled beyond that of the greateſt 
conquerors, for diſcovering that 
the earth was round ; and, four 
-ages after, ſtatutes were erected to 
Anaximenes, for proving, that the 
moon ſhone but with a borrowed 
light: this was the man who, ani- 
-mated and encouraged by the gra- 
titude of his country for his firſt 
Jabours,afterwardsattempted to ex- 
plain the manner in which eclipſes 
doth of the ſun and moon were per. 


formed. From his time no advance 


of conſequence was made till the 
days of Fythagoras, a man more 


extenſtye in his genius, and bold 


in his attempts, than the world has 
p rhaps produced finee his time. 

he improvements under which 
we now enjoy this ſcience, were 
Wholly out of his reach from the 


want of thoſe inſtruments, vy which 


they have been made; but he has 


the honour of being the firſt who + 
diſcovered the obliquity of the eclip- 


tick, and things are recorded of 
him, at that time ſtrange and un- 
intelligible io his hearers, but 
which are found to agree in an 


I wrſh the hiſtory 
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amazing manner with the lateſt 
„ieee... FS 
| y of aſtronomy 
could be continued in the ſame 41. 
vances to perfection ; but it muſt 
be owned, that Ariſtotle, the per- 
ſon. into whoſe hands it next fell, 
perplexed,'confounded, and almoſt 
totally overthrew! the ſlender but 


. Juſt rudiments of jt that had travel. 


led down to him from theſe men. 
His ſchemes, though pompouſly in- 
troduced, and laid down with all 
the dictarorial inſolence of even a 
modern enthuſiaſt, 'by no means 
_ correſpond with what was then 
known of the phænomena of the 
. Ae and his hy potheſis of 
ſolid orbs, epicycles, excentricke, 
and intelligences; his wild doctrine 
of the comets; his miſtakes on the 
nature of the galaxy; and his ſphere 
of fire under the moon, were a 
ſcandal to that age, which had re- 
ceived fo much truth from his pre- 
ei,, hn pu hs; 
It was not eaſily that aſtronomy 
recovered this blow; for no wounds 
ſtrike ſo deep into à ſcience, as 
thoſe given by hands employed in 
its propagation z the enterpriſing 
genius of Theophraſtus alone was 
equal to the raiſing truth and 
knowledge from under this incum- 
bered load of reverenced igno- 
rance: from him Aratus caught the 
ſacred fire: he fupported all the 
new doctrines of that great and 
good philoſopher. ? and reconciled 


them to the original truths incpl. 
| cared by the firſt men who had 


turned their ſtudies towards, this 
point, and whoſe dottrines | had 
been untverſally revered, ill the 


overbearing pride of Ariſtotle had 


buried them in obſcurit y. 
From this great author Ariſtar- 
chns delivered the fcience a little 


improved to the greater Archi- 


medes ; and from the illuſtrations 


made by that ſurpriſing genius, uf 


the ſeveral already delivered truths: 
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when be made a declaration of his 


and from his own additions, all 
formed by deduQtions from thoſe 
principles, Geminus, Menelaus, 
Theon, Hipparehus, and the noble 
Ptolemy, delivered it under {till 
more and greater improvements 
to the Latins and Arabians, from 


whom it came to us. 


Such have been the gradual, the 
arduous ſteps; ſuch the flow and 
laboured ad vances to a ſcience, 


no at its utmoſt height among us. 
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The Iland Princeſs and Engliſh 


of Captain. 
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A Mod the cluſters of Orien- 

tal Iſlands, ſituated in thoſe 
ſeas which form a part of the great 
Pacific Ocean, are the Moluccas, 
or Spice Iſlands. Theſe are ſixteen 
in number, the produce of which 
are cloves. Thoſe, wherein the 
incidents related in this tale took 


place, are Tidore or Tidor, Ter- 


nata, Bachian, and Amboyna. In 
1500, when theſe iſlands were un- 
der their own native ſovereigas, 
the Portugueſe had a fort at Tidore, 


the king of which was named Qui- 


ſara. He had a ſiſter, whoſe mo- 
ther was a white woman, courted 
on account of her beauty and un- 
common wit by all the neighbour- 


ing princes. Her complexion, con- 


ſidering the climate, was remark- 


ably fair, as if the ſun affected her 


ſweetneſs, and would not, as he 
does all elſe, dye it with the hue 
of a tawny very. In her conduct. 
ſhe was remarkably cautious and 
eircumſpect to converſe more free- 
ly with thoſe ſheifaygured, it was 
her cuſtom.to reſort tu a country» 
houſe belonging to her aunt Panura. 
In the number of her ſuitors, Ar - 


muſia, governor of the fort, held 
the firſt place in her eſteem ; but 


love, the thus addreſſed him, © Go- 
vernor, you Portugals, though rugs: 
ed ſoldiers, yet when inclined to 
tter, you are were courtiers. Do 


you love me? I love a ſoldier, 
and what ſpeaks him a true one is: 


his valour. It is not the perſon, 


"2", » ; >. 
nor the royal title that I look upon 


that well deſerving man I love, 
whoſe virtue can work out a fas: 
vour. You know my noble bro- 
ther is now a priſoner in Ternata, 
unjuſtly detained by the governor, 
who meanly ſurpriſed him when in 
his Baratto, between the iſlands, 
with a few friends, on a party of 
pleaſure; but more of this to- mor 
row, when the ki 
and Amboyna, my ſuitors, are to 
have audience, and to produce their 
elaims to my aſtection. Till then, 
think on a way to win me hand» 


ſomely. Court : occaſion that ſhe 
may be ready. Be ſure you take 


a worthy. one that may advance 
you. I do not ſay I dote, or mean 
to marry ; but ſomething may be 


done to compel me to it. Be with. 
me to-morrow at the banquet, then 


to court, where you may chance to 

hear ſomething that will lead your 
mind in ſearch of honour, and ſpur 
it on to ſeek adventure, Be bold, 
diſcreet,” and conſtant, then know 
I love 'you,"* . j:' | 


At this time an-Engliſh frigate 
from the Indies, lay in the harbour 
of Tidore, commanded by Charles 


Belmont, a brave captain, and much 
eſteemed for his polite manners, 
and generous diſpoſition. Being 


at the fort, with the governor, who” 


treated him with remarkable · diſ - 
tinction, he heard af the intended 


levee at court, and was invited by 


Armuſia to be preſent. I muſt, 


ſaid he, © repair to the banquet, but 


my nephew, Piniero, will eſteem 
it a favour to introduce you. We 
promiſe ourſelves a joyous enter - 


tainment, for the princes are.laſty | 


K 


of Bachian 


* 
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lovers, and bear a proud late. The 


King of Bachian is loſty, diſdain« 


ful, and loud in his own commen- 


_ dations ; that of Amboyna ſpirited, 
yet wiſe, and temperate yet the 
wary Princeſs of this iſland looks 
on both with equal indifference, 
A letter too is {aid to have come 
from the haughty governor of Ter- 
nata, the contents of which have 
not yet tranſpired ; but it is report» 
ed, that he alſo is in the lift of 

* Quiſara's ſuirors,”” 
When the court was aſſembled, 
| Belmont, accompanied by Piniero, 
went thither, and mixed in the 
circle. They found the two princes 
in a warm diſpute concerning the 
ground of their pretenſions, and 
right to Quiſara's fayour., The 
King of Bachian ſpoke loud of his 
SE and caſt ſo many contemptu- 
| ous refleions-on his competitors 
for the princeſs, that the King of 
Ambayna told him, he was a vain 
boaſter,full of ſelf. affection, «Talk 
wiſer,” ſaid he, in a reſolute tone, 
4 it will become you better, talk 
leſs too, that men may think you 
can do more. For my part, I am 
not good ar long arguments; I 
mall de ſhort with you 2 here lies 
the proof, (drawing) with which 
I ſhall make good my reaſons.” 
At this inſtant, Quiſara, the Prin- 
ceſs, entered, © Grace wag in all 
her ſteps, heaven in her eye ; in 
all her geſtures dignity and love.“ 
& For ſhame!—Forbear great prin - 
ces l—-Rule your angers l— Ton 
violate the freedom, ſtate, and 
_ Foyalty- of this place !—Comes 
our love in violence ?Do you 
think it fit my preſence ſhould be 
infaied by your childiſh conten- 


tions ?—He that loves me, will 


love my pleaſure: : be therefore 
temperate, or be no more, what 
you profeſs, my ſervants. If you 
love dafiger you ſhall find it, but 
not this way: he ihat deſires my 
5 favour muſt ** on 5 well.confir. 
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med, Aa temperate, and true vn - 
loar. It is not unknown to you 
that 1 have a royal brother, now 
a miſerable priſoner, Were Iams» 
birious, he might ſo remain with 
all his miſeries upon bim, for then 


I might here reign abſolute: yet, 
the flattering ſhews of dignity, ths | 
golden dreams of; greatneſs, can - 
not force me to forget nature, and 
my aſſection ; thereſore, that man 
who would be known my lover, 
muſt be his redeemer, and bring 
him to my embraces . He that 
does this ſhall be my huſband. Here 
is a letter from Ternata's gover- 
nor, He offers for my love to 
ſet my brother his priſoner free, 
but 1 ſcorn his courtely ; and bee 
fore I would on theſe terms gain 
his liberty, 1 would ſtudy to forget 
he is my brother. By foree he 
was taken, and by force he ſhall be 
brought back, Though 1 love bim 
moſt tenderly und dearly as a bro 
ther, and ſhould rejoice to ſee him: 
yet to receive him from the man 
who has baſely wronged us both, 
1 had rather hoe him ſunk in the 
earth, and there mourn over him. 
I know the undertaking is. a dane 
gerous one; therefore, noble 
princes, and all here preſent, take 
a little time to conſider, the cauſe , 
requires it great deeds ſhould 
have deliberate connſels, F. re. 
wel l ſee me no more till ſome at» 
chievement commands my pre- 
ſence.” All admired the ſpirit of 
the Princels; all boaſted much, but 
not one promiſed a fair performs 
ance : even Armuſia thought the 
danger great, the attempt extreme» 
ly hazardous, and the ſucceſs EX» 
ceeding doubtful, 
Charles, who thought Quiſara.s A 
mirrour of her ſex, ſtood by as an 


unconcerned ſpedator, and ſup- 
preſſed his ſentiments on his re- 
turn to the fort with Armuſia and 
his nephew ; but when he got on 
board his "A he ſummoned toges 


ther bis officers, and while the 


glaſs freely circulated, related to 


them -circumſtantially the tranſac- 


tions of the day. Having warmed 
them with a long ſtring of healths, 
and a lively deſcription of Qui. 
fara's incomparable charms, 

obſerved it would be. a glorious 
action to bring off the impriſoned 
king, beſore the Portugal had come 
to a determination z and he told 
them, he conceived the execution 


ot à plan he had concerted would 


be eaſily. effected. His friends 
and companions immediately pro» 


| fered their aſſiſtance 1“ And if we 
ſurink, captain,“ ſaid his firtt lieu- | 


tenant, „ let the name of flaves 
die with us.“ This was repeated 
by every one, with three hearty 
cheers, Engliſh ſeamen generally 
undertake, and proſper, without 
conſidering much: Belmont being 


well acquainted with their temper, 
ordered out the boat, which he 
manned with eight of his company, 

well armed, and habited like mer- 


chauts ; each of whom were ſup- 
plied with an aſſortment of goods 
for traffic. The ſea and wind be- 


|  friended them; and after a proſ- 


perous paſſage, they lodged the 
bout, ſafely concealed, within the 
reeds, cloſe by the caſtle where the 
king was impriſoned. Belmont 
then, after having examined the 


ſtrenth of the town, hired a houſe 


near to the palace, into which, 
with his merchandize, he conveyed 
the combuſtibles he had brought 
with him from the ſhip, When 
theſe were properly diſpoſed, and 
the train laid, he told his compa- 
nions, now was the time for action. 
© An hour hence, ſaid he, © my 
brave friends, look for the fire to 
light us to our purpoſe; then, 
when all are ful} of fear, and in- 
tent on ſelf-preſervation, let us fly 


to the priſou. I know you will 


act bravely, and then fortune will 


befriend us. Having ordered bis 


i 
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little company to their ſation, 


Charles went home and put a 
match to the train» In a ſhort 
time the bell rung, the cry, of fire 
was heard, and the magazine blew 
up With a violent exploſion. The 
governor, his guards, and the gar - 
riſon were all now employed to 


revent the demolition'of the pa- 


ace, where all the treaſure: was 
depoſited z and, at the hei ht of 
the genefal. confuſion, Charles ſaid 
to his friends, © Away} we are 
not noted. Forward my boys: 
now if we miſs our fortune! Stop; 
here is the door z force it open ; 
but keep the way clear - behind. 
See the king z break his chain.” 


Come Sir, continued Belmont, 


4 this is no time to talk, Gather 


up your courage, and put your lege 
for ware like a man, otherwiſe = 


ſhall carry off your. head. We are 
friends, and come to give your ſore 
rows eaſe. My friends up with 
him, and to the boat; be ſpeedy : 
delays are dangerous.” His com- 


mands were no ſooner delivered 


than obeyed. - Moſt of the guard 
who oppoſed were flainz and the 


brave adventurers having put to 


fea, landed the King of Tidore on 


his native ſhore. Joy now ſpread 


inſtantaneouſly throughout the 


iſland, and every bill teſounded 


the King! the King is returned, 
The Princeſs hearing the exclama- 
tions of the people, was the firſt to 
welcome the return of her brother: 


ho bid her rile, ſaying, be could 
not be welcome. till ſhe em- 
braced him. % But, à turning to 


Belmont, This is my friend, my 
deliverer 3 look ſiſter what a noble, 
open countenanceg manly, like his 
great ſoul.”? | | 
guiſhing eyes on Belmont, for the 
now felt what it was to love. 


4% Brother,” ſaid he, I reſpet 


my word ;. beauty hath ſet him on, 
and ſhall if he can love, reward 


his bravery.” Belmont, in reply, = 


ifara caſt her lan 
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not to her virtues ; that the firſt 
fight of her had inſpired him ; and 


 theu to execute her commands was 


an eaſy taſk, The king took him 
in his arms, called him his moſt be- 
loved friend, deſired that no diſ- 
contents might be viſible, © but, 
ſaid he,“ Tead on, and let our 
whole court be crowned with 
pleaiute.? | | 
Piniero obſerved to his uncle, 
the governor, that Belmont was a 
brave fellow, and deſerved richly 
the Princeſs : * For,” ſaid he, 
% here was no demurring nor de- 


lays ; he took her at her word, 
and acted like a man. By my 


faith, a handſome gentleman, and 


dearly do I love him. The Prin- 


ceſs picked you out ; ſhe bid you 
go; but you ſee this noble caps 
tain ended bis market before yon 


were up. You are undone.” Ar 
muſia made no reply; and grew 
on a ſudden melancholy : “ Oh! 
ſhe is ſuatched from me, for ever 
gone !. That Belmont, that new 


thing, that foreign flag ſtuck up to 


rob me of my honour, that mur- 
dering chain-ſhot, that goodly 


plague, which I muſt court to kill 
me, that brave thing has undone 
me!“ But, notwithſtanding the 
unſettled ſtare of Armuſia's mind 
made him behold the conduct of Bel - 
mont in a wrong light, yet he was 
a man of henour, and loved vir- 
tue; and therefore ſoon becanfe 


ſenſible of his unjuſt behaviour to 


Charles: he now thought no one 


ſo well deſerved the princeſs t al- 
lowed him his juſt prerogative, 


and blamed only his own dilatory 
negligence as the ſole cauſe of 


having loſt an ineſtimable prize, 


which the active Engliſhman had 


bravely won. 


Belmont now faw himſelf ſu- 


premely bleſſed in the careſſes of 
tte princeſs, the favour of the king, 
nnd the. cordial- affection of his. 
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| obſerved, he was a ſtranger, but 


friegds : but he had ſtill a greater 
difficulty to ſurmount before he 
could attain the completion of his 


wiſhes, than what he had hitherto 
met with, A certain grave and 


reverend perſon, ſaid to be a 
Mooyiſh prieſt, arrived at court; 


and gained the ear of the king, by 


relating the moſt ſtriking circum» 
ſtances previous to, and 1 
his late captivity, which induced 
him the more readily to credit his 
predictions of future events, Have 


ing ſucceded thus far with Qui- 


ſara and her brother, he began toin- 
fuſe into their minds ſuſpicions of 


the Portugueſe : and of the ſmooths 


faced ſtranger, as he called Bel- 
mont * They have already, 
ſaid he, fed on the fat and free- 
dom of this happy iſle, where 
every wind blows them perfumes, 
and every breath of air is like an 
incenſe : the' very rivers as they 


roll along, throw them up pearls : 


mark but the end, is it not to this 
happy rown, . ſlavery? 
Witneſs the citadel, which they 
have put upon the neck of 2. 
Tidore, Next comes a fripate to 
check your liberty $ and the ſtran« 
er, what does he aim at ? your 
Iſter+ is ſhe not your heir ? ſhould 


| he marry her whoſe will your 


kingdom be? But, which moſt 
nearly concerns me, ſhould their 


ambition proſper, what reverence ' 
ſhall our yods have f Will they 


not change * ancient euſtoms, 
worſhip, aud religion too ? Excek 
lent princeſs, it is from you we 
muſt expect deliverance, it is yon 
muſt bring them home to our de- 


votions.“ Quiſara told the holy 
man ſhe under ſtood him, nor ſhould 


her zeal be wanting to make trial, 
and the king ſaid, he would conſi- 


der, for it would not become him 


to act raſhly on a light belief. 
A proper place was now ap» 


pointed for an interview between 


Quifara and Belmont, where the 


; 
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king might hear their converſa- 
tion without being ſeen. When 
they were met, Quiſara thus be- 
gan.— HE he 5 


Quiſ. Belmont, I know you have 


deſerved as much as man can, and 


1 know alſo it is but juſtice to re- 
quite you. 1 ü 
Belm. Madam, there is nothing 
that can prove my obedience or 
my ſervice, but 1 ſhall purſue. it 
ſeriouſ. | : 
Quiſ. 1 know you are nocoward, 
but now 1 muſt make trial of your 
love: if you prove ccnſtant I am 
yours, your wife, Sir. 
Belm. Say, what is it you re- 
e 35 
Luiſ Change your religion, and 
be of one belief with mm. 
Belm. I will be hanged firſt. _ 
Quiſ, Worſhip our gods: offer 
as we iy > -f . 
Beim. Hal To the devil, lady ? 
Offer to thoſe I hate? To dogs and 
cats, to every bird that flies, and 
every inſet, - „ 
Quiſ. We worſhip the ſun and 
moon, and thofe are heavenly. 
Belm. Away, fooliſh woman | I 
adore the maker of that ſun and 
moon, who gives thoſe bodies light 
and influence; who pointed out 
their paths and rules their motions. 
Qui/. Llove io hear you, yet we 


muſt be of one faith, before you 


can marry me, + 
Belm. Now I contemn you; 

that face too now looks ugly me- 
Qui. How, Engliſhman ? 
Belm. It looks like death itſelf, 

fo which it would lead me; and 


know, woman, that for this trap 


you have laid to catch my life, my 
immortal life, I contemn your 
wooden deities; fparn at their life - 
lels powers; and when I chance 
to meet them, will kick them iuto 


4 Oh,” ſaid dnifara to herſelf, 
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« what 2 noble, god-like ſoul is 
this, in mortal guiſe ! Methinks 
ſomething within me bids me hate 
our gods. 4 5 

- Ar this inſtant the king entered 
with ſome of eis guards, and or- 
dered them to bind Belmont and 
commit him to ſafe cuſtody. As 
he was led away, Quiſara bid him 
ſtill love her, and by her life pro- 


teſted, he ſhould be uſed nably. 


The news of this violence no 
ſooner reached the furt and frigate, 
than all hands were employed in 
preparations for action ; the great 
guns were loaded with ſhot, and a 

elect body of Portugueſe and Eng · 
liſh ſeamen were drawn up, ready 
to march, but it was thought moſt 
honourable, that Pinireo ſfiould go 


firſt and-hold a conference with the 


king. When. he cante to court, he 


found him enquiring of the prieſt 


what could be done; for Quiſara, 
who was clinging to Belmont had 
Publicly renouriced her religion, 
and declared that, from conviction, 
ſhe embraced the Chriſtian Faith; 
in conſequence of which the law of 
Tidore ſentenced her to death j but 


the king had the power of pardon» 


ing. The Mooriſh prieſt, in the 
name of his gods demanded the 
victims. © Make the fires ready, 
ſaid he, * and let both die.“ He 
had ſcarcely ſpoke theſe words, 
when Piniero, who had obſer ved 
him very attentively, ſpringing for · 
ward, ſeized him, faying, © My 
ſword diſdains the raſcal; but, 
thus will I teaf him before you.“ 
When he had pulled off his ſalſe 
beard, every, eye difcerned the 
governor of Ternata. The aito» / 
niſhed king cried out, * Oh, my 
dear Belmont ! off with his chains. 
My noble ſiſter take bim we 


have delayed your happineſs too 


long. Away with that f. Ne hy po · ; 
crite to pi ilon: his ifl nd we will | 


ſeize upon. Come priaces, friends, - 
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and lovers; no more guns now, 
but to announce the marriage of 
this matchleſs pair, our joys, and 
triumphs !?? - ; N 
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POLYDORE and nis SI TER. 


A Gentleman whoſe eſtates lie 

1 ſome miles diſtant from Loge 
non, had two ſons and a daughter; 
his income being none of the lar- 
geſt, and not entirely free from 
incumbrances, à near relation, a 
gentleman of Picardy, was induced 
to take the youngeſt ſon, for whom 
he had a particular reſpect, in 
order to educate and provide fur 
him. Polydore, for ſo 1 ſhall call 
him, was about fourieen years old 
when he left. England, and during 
his ſtay in France, which was near 
eight years, had made a very 
Re progres jm all manner of po- 
lite literatufe ; which, together 
with an affable diſpoſition, natu- 
rally alert, and a riſing genius, 
acquired him the title of an ac- 
compliſhed gentleman and the love 
of all his acquaintance, This, 
withant doubt, was no little plea« 
ſure to his relations, who were 
extremely deſirous of his return to 


England; if not to remain with 


them, at leaſt that they might 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing one ſo 
near them, bearing ſo brilliant a 
eharadter. 5 | 
Agreeable to their deſire, he 


took leave of his guardian in Pi- 


cardy, and returned to London. 
During ihe interval of his abſence, 
his ſiſter Aleſla had not only for- 
ſeited het title to the honour of 
their family, but the affection and 


regard of her father; led on by 


youth, inexperience, and vanity, 
- he had too long liſtened tothe de- 
ceitful inſinuations of ' a villain, 


| Pohdere and bir Siffet. © 
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who; under q 
had betrayed her innocence, which 


only makes ein and 


and rejecting every vow aud pro- 
miſe he had made, entirely abans 
doned:her. Thus left to the ſee 


vere reflections of her paſt con- 
duct, and the baſene{s of her pas 


ramour, in deſpair, grief; and mi- 


ſery, file mourned in vain her paſt . 


folly, without a ray bf hope to 
comfort her afflicted mind. Whit 
#4 wretched ſituation !—ſome few 
months before, the*blooming ri 


of an tidnourable family; the fonds 


eſt darling of her aged parent, 
and the moſt engaging uf her ſex: 
how, ſunk by the man flie loved 
into diſhonour and infamy. It 
might be imagined circumſtances 


like theſe would have driven her 


to an a@ of deſperation; but it 


was not fo ; eyils without remedy, 


'become leſs burthenſome and dre 
ful, than repreſemed by the fir 
VVV 
T hos Aleſia's diſgrace growing 
every day more 17745 ma 
decreaſed az what ſhe had taken 
from her father's, for at wo 


diminiſhed ; till the fear of want 
and the want of ſhame, drove her 
into the moſt abandoned ſcenes of 


wickedneſs, which led on at length 


to common proſtitution. 
This was her unhappy ſtate 
when Polydore, N what 
had befallen his fiſter, returnęd 
from France; having had notice 
of his coming; I waited on him tlie 
aſternoon he arrived, when he res 


ceived me with all the politeneſs 


imaginable, embrated me as' a 
friend to their family, and cons 
feſſed his obligations for ſeveral 
letters 1 had ſent him. I ſpent 
ſome hours with this accortipliſhed 
your man, and I think 1 may af- 

rm I never was more agreeably 
entertained. Some gentlemen 
coming in, with whom he had been 
acquainted abroad, I took my leave 

; 3 
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him the next morning 2 but an ac», 
cident, unexpected. as dreadful, 
the ſad effects of intemperance and 
wine, rendered that interview; 

which 1. flattered myſelf mou 


one of the moſt, ſhocking I ha 
ever met with. Coming, accord» 


ing to appointment, ro his lodgs, 
ings, his {ervant told me he had. 


been abſent'all that night, aud was 
jult returned very much diſorder - 
ed ; that he had ſhut himſelf up in 


bis cloſet after ſending a meſſen» 


ger for me. You may imagine 
bow much I was ſurprized at his 


relation. I went immediately up 


ſtairs, where he ſat in his cloſet, 
the door being wide open, in the 
moſt dejected attitude ; his eyek 
were fixed upon a chair that ſtood 
oppoſite, without Fegarding my 
coming in ; | ſpoke ſeveral times 
before he took the leaſt notice, 
When turning his head, 2 
in the greateſt agony of mind; 
grief being painted on his counte - 
nance, he Bad his eyes full. on 
mine, crying out, “ Oh, Sir, my 
Siſter l' then burſt into tears, ſtill 
looking at me with the greateſt 
emotion, Ir is not eaſy to con- 
ceive the effect this had on my 
ſpirits, which were ſunk immedi- 
tely, ſo that I could not anſwer 
Lin but ſtood ſpeechleſs for ſome 


time: at length recovering myſelf, 


I concluded he muſt have heard 


 Jornething of the unfortunate Aleſia. 


1 endeayoured, as well as the con- 
fuſion I was in would permit, to 
alleviate, in ſome degree, her cirs 
cumſtances, and moderate his grief; 


but interrupting me, he ſtarted up, 


repeating with ſome vehemence; 


Let me ſpeak !“ and {at down 


immediately : 1 ſtood ſilent, I be - 


lieve near five minutes, when he 


ſorro s- 


began to unfold the occaſion of his 


=. Peu ond bis Ar 
vith à promiſe to breakfaſt with 
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When I could underſtand by his, 
imperfect relatiun, often broken by 
ſighs and exclamations, that the 
company I had left him the pre- 
ceding evening, had engaged him 
at the tavefo, where 9 — over - 
powered with wine, he had accep- 
ted the offer of one of them to 
carry him to the lodging of a ſa- 
mous courtezan, Who moſt unfor- 
2 proved to be the wretch - 
ed Alelia, with whom be inconſi- 
derarely engaged to paſs the night: 
it not being in the power of either 
of them to recollect each other's 
features after ſo long an abſence, 
eſpecially Polydore thoſe of his 
ſiſter, in a place where he ſhould 


leaſt have expe ſted to ſee her 1 


but what mult be their ſurpriſe in 

the morning, when he diſcovered 
on her finger, a ring he had once 

ſent her as.a preſent I He ſeized. 
her hand gc pod aſked where 
ſhe. had ſtolen. it ! ſhe anſwered 
without equiyocatian, her brother 
in France had ſent it Her, for 


whoſe lake ſhe had kept it, though 


ſhe had many reaſons to haye 
done otherwiſe ; then looking at 
each other with great earneſtnels, 
they remembered too well their 
affinity, and hoth ſwooned away. 
Polydore firſt recovered, and 
ſeeing the condition of his ſiſter, 
gave all the help his endeavours 
could procure. As ſoon as ſhe, be-: 
gan to revive, he; unable to ſpeak, 
mmediately. withdrew, having o- 


dered proper aſſiſtance, and re- 
turned to his apartments . After I 


had heard this melancholy affair, 
he begged I would go and ſee her, 
which { promiſed him, and accords 
ing to his deſire went immediately 
in ſearch of her, in which I ſue - 
ceeded, thongh he could give no 
oſitive directions, ſo deeply was 
e affected. I was introduced in- 


to her bed · chamber, where the ſat 
in a very ore: poiture; when 
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upon the maid's information, 1 had 
ſomething of conſequence to com- 
municate, ſhe got up, moved for- 
ward to meet me, and in a very 


ſerious manner, demanded my bu» 
ſineſs ; 1 was willing to fee how 
much the late adventure had de- 


preſſed her ſpirits; and briſkly aſ- 


ſuming an air of gaiety, anſwered, 


« Pleaſure, madam !”” at the fame 
time, prefling her hand: ſhe drew 


back ſome few ſteps, and ſnarched 


it away; telling me, that I was 


certainly miſtaken in the perſon 1 
intended to honour with my com- 
pany ; that if pleaſure was my bu- 


ſineſs, her looks might have con · 


vinced me ſhe was not the proper 
object. I made no reply, and ſhe 
proceeded, © If we may judge 
from appearance, Sir, you are a 


_ geatleman, and as ſuch may make 


pretenſions to ſenſe, honour, and 
education, Then tell me, Sir, 
what pleaſure did you ever taſte, 
what faptures could you ever en- 
Joy in the arms of a proftitute ?— 
for I ſuppoſe, Sir, yon are pretty 
well affired | am ſo unhappy-as to 


be one. What happineſs can you 
- experience in the ſociety of 
| Wretches devoted to infamy ! even 


while we ſmile on you, we hate 

yon, and alt your fex, for the ſake 

of him who firſt ſeduced us: our 

fondgefs is all e and the 
v fi 


pleafire we on rign, i an ads 
dition to' the load of wickedneſs, 


which at laſt muff} fink us.“ 


. I confefs I Was not forry to be. 
hold her ſo ſenſibly tonched, and 
therefore told her, that, the ſeein 


a a perſon in her ſituation ſo deep 
affected with a ſenſe of goilt, gave 
me more ſatisfaction than F had 


ever experienced, in their ſociety 
in their looſer honrs, and if fe 
would repofe ſo much confidence 
in me, as to make me acquainted 
with her cirenmſtances, ſhe would 
find me a perſon of ſo much ho- 
nour, as to extricate her from the 


» 
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manner, ſhe again addreſſed me 


ſtate ſhe ſeemed ſo much averſe” 
to. For this aſſurante ſhe thank- 
ed me, deſiring me to fit downy' 
which we both did ; when ſhe pro- 
ceeded to relate that part of her 
life; which 1 had, in ſome meaſure, 
been a ſtranger to und from 
thence had faden into the moſt 

laviſh profofeneſs, in the looſe ex- 
travagant ſcefies of affluence and 
88 and from thence had 

allen into the moſt deſpicable ec 
treme of miſefy and want. It was. 
eaſy to be perceived that this re - 
lation wrüng her devoted heart; I 
was deeply concerned: the fitua. 
tion of the unhappy object deman- 
ded my relief and compaſſion ; but 
every endeavour to procure an' 
explanation, on the fatal affair pre. 
ceding her conviQtion, proved fruit- 
lefs : till 1 propofed her return to 
her father, on condition he would 
receive his unhappy and fo totally 


Toft child. This Ferret produced 


another flow of tears, while fhe 
ſuddenly exclainted, . No never. 
muſt I behold him more! Was tot 
I ſufficiently wretched, on being 
the moſt abandoned of proſtitutes, 
but that my mifery muſt receive 
the appravation of a brother's em- 


brace? Oh k unforeſeen horror! 


Oh! grief too bitter for relief! 
my heart will break l 1 zm loft for 
ever here! and eternally ęurſed 
hereafter l' Her further utterance 
was denied for ſome minutes; her 

hs pierced my inmoſt foul 4 at 
laſt in a weak, low, and affecting 


thus 7 © There has been a time, 


Sir, when amid ſurrounding fcenes 


of guilt, I could have hoped both 


from heaven and my parent; but 


laſt night, Oh! hateſul to remem- 
brance ! I ſunk into the extremeſt 
depth of vice and horror, from 
which no human power can ever 
relie ve me!” Then ſhe informed 


me what Polydore had befare re- 


lated, without difyuifing the ſmal - 


,/ 
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he roared aloud, and called on his 
;66 poor, laſt, ſiſter The Doctor 


% 


| leſt circumſtance 3 1.ſeemed ſyrpri: 
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fed at the ſhocking ſtory, as though 
before, ignorant of it 2 yet ſtill in- 
ſiſted on her writing to her father, 


if not ta 8 yet to ex- 


preſs her penitence; To this, ſeem- 


ing to, aſſent, and requeſting ] 


would ſee her the next morning, 


. the retired to her cloſet in gloomy 


and prophetic ſorrow. 


+. In the mean time Polydore, 2 


prey to keen refleQion, had fallen 
into a moſt dangerous fit of illneſs. 
Il found him in bed, ig a high 
delirium, and\a phyſician attend- 
On. wy enterjag the room, 


and myſelf returned to the wine 
dow, to conſult how to act. when 


turning round, the wretched ma- 


niac preſented himſelf before us in 
a poſture of defence, graſping his 


drawn ſword which had hung by 
his bed. ide, and pointing it ta- 
wardsus, demanded who we were, 


and what our buſineſe ! adding, 


he would have no conſultation held 
about him ; and, unleſs we depar- 
ted, we ſhould feel his reſentment, 
We were aſtoniſhed !—the phyſi- 
cian ſurveyed him with grief and 
ſurprize, while Polydore kept his 
eye fixed” on us both. Watching 
my time, I fortunately plucked the 
weapon: from his hand- it was, 
however, with difficulty we held 
him, till the poiſe we had oceaſi- 
oned brought one of his attendants, 
aſſiſted by whom, we replaced 


him in the bed, immediately or- 


. in the 
 lig's lodg 
formed, that in the precedin 

. evening ſhe bad taken a coach, — 


. with ber maid went to Palas - yard, 


from whence ſhe tool a ſculſer to 
Vauxhall. - Imagine my. ſurpriſe 
at this extraordinary circumſtance: 


I was for ſeveral minutes entirely 


at à loſe how to act 3 at length, 
however, I reſolved to proceed to 
the gar tens, ands by inquiry, en- 


. deayour to gain {ome intelligence 
that might lead to a diſcovery of 
bex. pręſent ſitustion. 
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N EADING one ſummer's eve 
& ia a groye, by which ran 2 
moſt beautiful trapfluceng rivulet, 
I -was, by its murmurs, mingled 
with the ſighs of Zephyrs, lulled 
Into an agreeable lumber, Som- 
nus had no ſooner laid me on his 
copch of poppiet, than I thought 
myſelf trani{ported to a dreary 
waſte, where. nature fits on her 


heath-bloſſom'd throne, diſpenſing | 
the ſeeds of furze, broom, 'brame 


| bles, and thiſtles aruund her. 

would have awakened me with 
-diſmay, had not my ſight been im- 
mediately charmed, and my mind 


dering two perſons to keep him- aſtoniſhed with the riting of a moſt 


confined. I leſt him late at night, 
not finding it in my power to pro- 
cure one reaſonable ſentence from 
him the Whale day. The hours 
intended for ſleep, I paſſed in the 


moſt bitter, reflect ions, heightened c 
dy the love I bore to the family of roſe, in their moſt perfect, ſra - 
grant, und variegated dloam, the 


thoſe unfortunate perſons, whom I 
durſt not venture, as yet, to inform 
of this melancholy affair. 


1 


ſuperb Temple. Multitudes were 
repairing thither. Miſery ſat on 
on their wan cheek,—but 1 was 
pleaſed ta ſee, at the ſame time, 
expectation gliſten ip their eye. 
Around the Temple pontaneouſſy 


moſt beautify! -parterres. Amidſt 


the flowering ſhrubs and eyer- 
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morning I went to Ale» - 
ings, and was there ins 


fight of this barren ſcene 


- greens, were playing charming in- 
3 . 5 Thoſe ln e 

as melodious as the veſ per 'of tle 
-nightingale, and as pay as the ma- 
tin of the Jark, Their counte- 
' nances were as blithe and as beau» 


' teous as Flora, bluſhing with the 


"Kiſs of Spring, I aſked who theſe 
delightful ' cherubs Were. I was 
informed, that they were the 
children of Arts, Sciences, Peace, 
Plenty, and Pleaſure, ' Rills mur- 
mured through the walks. Foun. 
tains ſcattered over the beds of 
erennial blofſomy, their pearls of 
liquid cryſtal, and Zephyrs, with 


Autian harps; cauſed every leaf to 


dance to their delightful harmony. 

The- ſtyle of. the Temple itſelf 
united every order of architecture 
ta denote that it was free td the 
acceſs and devotion of eveay coun- 


Ys The Gothic, Tuſcan, Doric, | 


onic, Corintkian, and Compofite 
were there diſplayed, | The walls 


were ſupported by 4 foundation, 


_ learned, was dug from the 
and-pit of Expectation and the 
quarry of Enterpriſe, The walls 
themſelves were formed of one 
entire chryſtal taken from the 
mountain uf Promiſe. '' I preſume 
the goddeſs choſe them to be form- 
ed of this material, to denate' thut 
her various devotees might here 
de delighted with the moſt charm- 
ing proſpects which the magic 6f 
Fancy could create for their allure- 
Ment and entertainment; It had 
no roof that nothing might im- 
pede their inceſſant view of the 
etherial throne of Providence, In- 
itead of pillars, the 'pottico 'was 
ſupported with anchors, iich had 
been formerly the - ſalvation of 
_ thouſands: ſailing 'in- the bark of 
buman miſery, from being ſhip- 
-wrecked againſt the rocks of de: 
ſpair. In varied feſtoons, hung 
around every apartment, cables in 


the ſtyle of the moſt exquiſite and 


elegant fancy. They were, like. 


. 
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- wiſe, wreathed ht flowers of 
various ſorts, which appeared to 
de always changing, dut never 
loſing their bloom. 1 
Ihe innumerabſe perſons of all 
ages, ranks, and deſeript bes, which 
re- going to this Fane, having 
. ac vor IE the [Temple 
fole moſt majeſtically to the rg» 
gions of bliſs, Eber y votary knelt 
around the ſhrine, and ſupg balle- 
lujchs whilſt it Putin 44 
I followed it with admiration, 
ſatisfaction, and and aſtoniſſiment, 
until it diſappeared ; and the cho- 
ruſſes of the. happy mortals, thus 
tranſported, |. t my liſtening ſenſe 
to taſte in ſilence that ecſtaſy in 
which ſo delighttul a icene of hu- 
man enjoy ment had enwrapped my 
ee eee 
* Ta, 8 and was- ſorry to find 
the happineſs of ſo many of my 


juſive proſpect of a viſion, - - - 
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1 having been ſtolen from the 


buoy, where it had been mobred, 


Captain Cook, 'as was bis uſual 


practice in all the iſlands of this 
ocean, when any thing of  conſs. 
quence had been ſtolen from him, 
reſolved, by ſome ſtratagem, to 
get the king, or ſome of the prin- 
Cipal Erees, on board ; where he 
meant to detain them as hoſtages, 
till the property ſhould be reſtored ; 
this method having hitherto proved 
ſucceſsful, He gave orders to ſtop 
every eanoe that ſhould attempt to 
leave the bay z reſolving to deſtroy 


them, if the cutter could not be re- 


covered by peaceable means. In 
purſuance of which, the boats of 
both ſhips were ſtationed acroſs the 


4 


fellow: creatures, was only the de- 
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bay z and ſoine g | 
fired at two candes that were at- 


their muſquets with bal 


at guns were 


tempting to eſcape. About ſeven 
o' clock, Captain Cook and Mr 
King qunied the ſhip together: 
the former in the pinnate, with 
Mr Philips, and nine marines, and 
the latter in the ſmäll boat. Cap» 
tain Cook and Mr King then ſe- 
parated, the Captai going towards 
'Kowrowa, where | Tereeoboo' re- 
ſided, and ' Mr King proceeded 
to the beach; his firſt buſineſs, 

when he arrived on ſhore, was to 
iſſue ſtrict orders to the marines to 

col tinue within the tent, to charg 
l, and not 

on any coſideration, to quit their 

He then attended old K 200 and 
the prieſts ut their re ſpective huts, 

and explained to them, as well as 
he was able, the reaſon of the 
Hoſtile preparations, Which had ſo 
'exceeditigly alarmed them. He 
found they were no ſtrangers to 
the circumſtance of the cutter's 
being ſtolen; and aſſured them, 
that they, and all the inhabitants 
of the village, on our ſide, had not 
the leaſt occaſion to apprehend the 
leaſt danger from us. He impor- 
tuned the prieſts to communicate 
this to the people. Kaoo interro- 
gated Mr King, with' preat emo- 
tion, if any harm was to happen 


to Tereeoboo ? He aſſured him 


there was not z and he and his 
brethren appeared ſatisfied with 
this aflurance. Captain Cook lan- 


_ ded at Kowrowa, with the leutes 
nant and nine marines. He pro- 


ceeded immediately into the vil- 
lage, where he was reſpectfully re- 


ceived; the people, as uſual, pro- 


firating themſelves before him, 
and making their accuſtomed of. 
ferings of {mall hogs. Perceiving 
that his deſign was not ſuſpected, 
his next ſtep was, to inquire for 
the king and his two ſons, who 


— ExtraBts from Co's Vojbger. 
had been almoſt "continually his 
! gueſts on board the Reſolution. 
The boys ' preſently returned 


, 483- 


with the natives, who had been 
ſearching for them,” and immedi- 


"ately conducted Captain Cook to 


the habitation where Terrecotoo 


- had flepr, © The old mun had jult 


awoke, and after ſome converſa - 


tion, he invited him to aetompany 


him, Every thing had a profper- | 


vous pes the two toys 
were in the pinnace, aud the reſt 
of the party a mma the Wis 
ter fide, 'when Kaneeckabareea, 
the mother of the boys, and one 
of Terrreoboo's favourite wives, 


with teurs and ententies, not to 
venture to go on board. Two 
chiefs took hold of him, and inſiſt. 
ing he ſhould proceed no farther, 
obliged him to fit down The 


iſlanders; now collecting in vuſt 


numbers along the ſhore, gathered 
= round Captain Cook and 


followed him, beſeeching him, 


Thus ſuuated, the Heutenant of 


marine, perceiving that hies men 


were huddled together in the 


crowd} and conſequently unable to 


- uſe their arms, if vceafion required 


it, propoſed to Captain Cook, to 


draw them up along the 1ocks, 
cloſe to the edge of water. 


The populace making way for 


them to paſs, the licutenant drew. 


them up in à line, within about 
thirty yards of the place where 


Terroboo was fitting.” The old 


king continued hilton the gi ound, 


terror and dejection in his coun» 
tenance. 3 Cook urged him 
molt earneſtly to pruteed ; whilſt, 
un the other hand; if the king ex» 
preſſed any inclination 50 fallow 


him, the .chiefs, who furrounded 


him, interpoſed ; at firſt they had 
recourſe. to prayers and entreaties, 
bet fer ne EO ONTO 


bearing the moſt viſible marks of 
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remaſuing on ſhore. Captain Cook, 

at length, perceiving that the alarm 
| had ſpread too generally, gave up 
the point. Notwithſtanding this 


enterprize had now failed, yet it 
did not appear that his perſon was 


iu the leaſt degree of danger, till 


an accident happened, which occa- . 


ſioned a fatal turn to the affair. 
The buaty, ſtationed acroſs the 
bay, having fired at ſome canoes, 
for attempting to get out, unfor- 
tunately had killed one of their 
principal chiefs... Intelligence of 
his death errived at the village 
where Captain Cook then wes, juſt 
as he had parted from the king, 
and was proceeding deliberately 
towards the ſhore, The ſerment 
it immediately occaſioned, was but 
too conſpicuous : the women and 
children ere inſtamly ſeut away, 
and the men were ſoon clad iu 
their war- mats, and armed with 
ſpears and ſtones. One: of the 
natives, having provided himight 


- with a ſtone, and a long iron ſpike, 


called a patioon; advanced towards 


| the Captain, flouriſhing his weapon 
Jn; deflance, and threatening to 
throw the ſtone. The Captain 
requeſted him to deſiſt. ; but the 


 iflander repeating his menaces, he 


was highly provoked, and fired a 
| Joad of, ſmell ſhot. at him. The 
man Was ſhielded in his war-mat, 
which: the ſhot could got penetrate; 
his firing, therefore, ſerved only 


to irritate and encourage them. 
Vollies of ſtaves were thrown at 


the marines ; and one af the erees 
attempied the life of Mr. Phillip. 


with bis pahooa z but, not ſucceed» . fe 
ing in the attempt, he received 


from him a blow with tue butt, end 
of his piece. Captain Cook im- 
mediately diſcharged his ſecond 


barrel, loaded with ball, and killed : | 


one of the moſt violent of the aſ- 
ſailants. A general attack with 
ſtones ſucceeded, which was fol- 


lowed on our part by a * 


boats. 


fire, 


of muſquetry from * as 
well as from. the people in the 
The natives received our 


fire with great firmneſs y/ and, 


without giving time ſor the ma- 


rines to charge again,.. ruſhed in 


upon them with dreadful ſhouts and 


— What followed was a ſhock - 
ng ſcene of horror and confuſion, 


Four of the marines retreated. a- 
mong the rocka, and fell a ſacri- 


fice, to the fury of the enemy; 


three others were dangerouſly 


wounded, and the lieutenant {tab- 
bed between .the. ſhoulders ; but 
having” - fortunately - reſerved bis 
e ſhot the man from. whom 
he had received. the wound, at the 


inſtant he was preparing to re- 
peat his blow The laſt time our 


uufortunate Commodore was dif- 


tinctly ſeen, be was ſtanding at 


the water's edge, and com 

the boats to ceaſe firing . It was 
obſerved, ; that while the captain 
faced. the natives, no. violence had 
been offered him.; but, when he 
turned ahout, to give direſtions to 
the boats, he —4 ſtabbed in the 


back, and fell with his face into 


the water. A general. ſhout was 
ſet up by the natives on ſeeing him 


fall, and his body was dragged on 


theres where be was ſurrounded by 
the enemy: who, ſnatching. - 4 
dagger from. each other's, hands, 


ſhewed a ſavage eagerneſs — | 


a ee in his deſtruction. ., 


To he continued... EY 
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frequem excurſions from the direct 
road, and looked upon an hundred 
leagues more or leſs as a trifle + 
for inſtance, when I left Vienna, 
the direct road into Italy was to 
have gone from thence to Venice, 


inſtead df which t went to Milan; 


but, when my wounds were heal 


ed, I bid an eternal adieu to that 


city (without making my ſecond 
appearance at the opera) and though 


my principal wiſh-was to get to 


Rome, yet I could not prevail on 
mylelf to proceed thither, till I 


had ſeen Venice ; and this famous 


republic is dotibtleſs afingalar and 
even wonderful object from-what- 
ever point yon view it; as it has 
all the appearance'of a city riſer! 
from the boſom of 'the ocean, 
whilſt the tops of 'palaces, and 
ſpires of * churches, intermingled 
with ſails and maſts of ſhips, added 
to canals formed into fireets, with 
a kind of quay on'each fide, make 
—ͤ— a variety not to be e- 
qualled in any other part of the 
world, whilſt the gondolas ele- 


gantly painted and pitt, ready to 


carry. you wherever you pleaſe, 


add to the beamy of the profpe, 


and are 'carriages infiajrely more 
commodious and eafy than a viſa» 


%. When I arrived at Venice, 
the whole city wore the appear» 


ance of an univerſal maſquerade; 
the ſtreets, and all the fmall boats 
which coveted rhe canals, were 
fulf of perſons in maſque, I enqut« 
red of my landlord with ſome de- 
gree of aſtoniſhment, the meaning 
of this general diſguiſs. Yo 


muſt kndw,” ſaid he, © that it is 


now the time of tlie carnival, which 
laſts much longer here than in 


dther places; and we celebrate it 
with the moſt extrordinary mirth; 
this delirium extends even to our 


ſenators, who are ſappoſel! to be 
the graveſt aud wiſeſt heads in the 
Republic 1 but if yon wiſh for a» 
maſement, put on a maſque and 


look like the reſt.” I determined 
to follow- the advice of my hoſt; 


and after taking fome refreſhment 
and being properly equipped with 


2 banto and maſque; I mixed with 


the joyous crowd. 

Scarce had I began- my walk 
amidſt the groteſque figures iet 
ſurtounded me, when I met with 


a lady whoſe fine ſhape attfacted 


my notice ; as I looked earneſtly 
alan her, ſhe ffopped and ſurvey · 
ed me in her turn, with great at- 
tention; from this behavior I had 
teaſon to think ſhe was not diſ- 
pleaſed with my per fon, and reſol- 
ved to follow her 3 When ſhe found 
that I purſued,” ſhe looked back 
feveral times in a manner not very 
diſcouraging to -a ſtranger, and 
which induced me to hope my ad- 
vemure would prove agfftecable ; 


. venturing! thefetore to approach 


the diſguiſed nymph, '# permit me 
(faid I) the honour of being yo 
ravilliero ſervarite for this even . 
“ She made ſome little diff» 

ny to accept the oſfet oſ my ary 
but at length onde ſcendeu fo take 
it ; and to add io my felicity, ſhe 
ſoon gave me- to miderſtand -ſhe 


kiew the meaning ef a few Engs 


Mia words, which enabled me the 
better io exprefs'my pafftam z Her 
anſwers were ſhort, but interrop · 


ted by frequent ſighs. more ffaiter- 


ing to a lover than the moſt. ele» 
gant diſcourſe « enchanred with 
r ſweetneſs. and affabiltty, | 
every moment kiffed her hand, or 
rather glove, which ſhe feemed to 
abaridon-wirhout reluctance to my - 
tranſports : | we walked 4 great 
pace (for ſo delicate a lady) and 
though I uſed alt the perſtation 1 
was maſter of, to prevail on her 
10 fir down, aud take off her 
maſque, ſhe made not any other 
anfwer tha:r that,'# it was not yet 
time, and if I really wiſhed to 
know who the was, I muit have 


patience; we went into the 
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approaclied one of the tab 
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theatre, at the ſize- and height of 


which, I was molt extremely fur» 
priſed : the opera was a ne- due; 
dut as every perſon who attended 


the repreſentation, was in maſque, 
] cannot ſay the audience very 
ſtrictly adhered to the exact de 4 
ol decency in their deportment, 


We left the theatre before the 


end of the piece ; I cominued cloſe 
to my incognita, and each moment 
augmented my paſſiou. We con- 


tiuued to . paſs through ſeveral 
ſtreets and ſquares, till both being. 
fatigued, ſhe got into a gondoiag 
into which ſhe deſired me to tollow 
her ; after. rowing ſome time the 
gondoliers ſtopped, and my fair 
conduetreis took me with her into 
a ſuperb palace, Where were 8 
great. number of tables, covered 


- with heaps of gold and ſilver, and 
ſurrounded by a eroud of adden 


turers. © Doubtleſs,” ſaid: the 
maſque, * you muſt have heard of 
the high play of the Venetians dure 


ing the Caraival; this is one of the 


principal places conſecrated to 
gaming, frequenied by all ranks 
of people ; here the haiſghty noble 
condeſcends to forget the dignity” 
he is at other times ſo tenacious of, 
and aſſociates with the meaneſt 
citizen ; the conſequeiice of which. 


is, the money both mingles gene- 


rally in one purſe, and moſt come 


_ monly, it is that of the Hluſttifims. 


which is lelt empty.“ 
As ihe ended theſe words, ſhe 


out a handful of gold, fet it on a 
ſingle card, and loft it directly with 


the greateſt caſe and good hu- 
mour I had a ſtrong. inclination 
to try my for tine likewiſe, but ſhe 


would not permit it.“ Come, = 


ſaid ſhe latighing, ** we-are ina 
dangerous place, let us go, leſt wy 
ſtay here ſhould prove your ruin, 
for if yon are once ſeduced to 


play, you are molt. probably un- 
ps” We again embarked in 


es, drew | 


our gondola, which in a ſhort. time 


| ſtopped. before ihe door of a ta- 


vern, of à very miſerable appear · 
ance, igto which the uymph (w 
my great ſurpriſe) entergd, withs: 


out the leaſt heſitation 3 I had naw; 
certainly every reaſon to rely o 
the favourable intentions of the 


lady, and we had no ſooner . 
ed a room than I had the preſump 
tion to talie off her maſque, with 
out any great degree 22 
but what words cab expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment; - when I bebeſd a 
beard, which plainly indicated the 
diſguiſed fen one to be one of. 1 wy 
bwn ſex ? 
My confuſion "pualled imy Ade 
hihment, Which was encrea fed by 
the loud laughter of he per ſon 


who had thus impoſed on my eres 


dulity; and. 1 felt wy ſituation, fo 
truly ridiculous, that I wa + guraged 
to the higheſt degree, Excuſe 
my mirth,“ ſaid. my © \mpenions 


and do not be offended at an in · 


nocent pleaſagtry z L have diſap- 
pointed ma Nn in the ſame 
manner—l a 2 ſenator, and one 
of the nobleſt in Venice, yet that 
does not prevent me at this time 
of 1 univerſal difflpation from ens 
joying, a frolie ; this of to-night 
has afforded me great entertain= 
nent: comfort yourſelf, therefore, 
for the lolſs of your miſtreſs, by 
having attained Aa friend who may 


be of ſervice to you during your | 
x ſtay here, 


repaid the confiletics of the 


old ſenator, by. informing him in 
my turn of my name, quality, and. 


tountry ; the pleaſure he had aps 


peared to receive rom my con. 
verſation, ſeemed to be au 22 | 


ed by this intelligence. J ani 
rejoiced,” ſaid he,“, that I was ſo 


fortunate as to meet with $00.1 1 
inſitt on your going home to f. 


per with me this erste, — 


will introduce you to m 5 | 
Whilit I returned him e 
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to pay niy reſp«&s to her Juring 
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his, politeneſs, and aſſured him that 
I ſhould with pleaſure —_ his 
invitation, he pulled off his diſguiſe, 


and I beheld a little, thim grey» 


headed man, moſt extremely ugly, 


he then dre ſſed in a long purple 
robe, -and we went into another 


goadolay infinitely more elegant 
than that which had brought us 
thither, and we ſoon after arrived 
at a palace, ornamented with large 
columus of marble z as ſoon as we 
entered, a great number of domeſ- 
tics met us with lights, and walked. 
before ũs to the apartment of his 
lady, with whole beauty I became 
captivated at firſt light: ſhe was 
tall, her camplection exquiſitely 
fair, her eyes, large, black, and 
ſull of fire, expreſlive bbth of .dig- 
nity and ſweetneſs, and her graces 
ful air, and majeſtic deportment 
would have done honour to royalty 
itſelf : the noble Venetian preſen- 
ted me to her in the nioſt obliging 


*manner, and expatiated on my fa- 


mily. and merit as if he had known 


me from my infancy ; and having 


finiſhed the enumeration of my 
good. qualities, requeſted ſhe would 
give me her permiſſion frequently 


0 


my reſidence at Venice, to whic 
ſhe readily aſſented: an elegatit 
ſupper was ſoon after ſerved up; 
with a profuſion of excellent wine ; 
I was placed oppoſite to the fair 
Signora, and the plances I ſtole, 
and the - contemplation of her 


_ charms, were the moſt luxurious 


part of the entertainment; tlie 
ſtory of our evening's adventure 
diverted her extremely, but ſud- 
denly aſſuming an air of the moſt 
ſerious gravity, * It is not in the 
leaſt aſtoniſhing,” faid ſhe, with a 
profound ſigh, 5 that your lord» 
ſhip ſhould be induced to believe 
you. had met with a woman dff- 


| poſed to littefi to your addreſſes, 


tince we every day ſee the moit 
thocking inſtances of wives wtio 


an of Land Marge: 


** 
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violate their marriage vow with · 
out the leaſt ſcruple ; Fer, I can- 
not ceaſe from wondering when I 
hear that there are countries, 
where the breach of conjugal fide · 
* is looked upon as a inere 3agd* 
telle ; as to being falſe to a lover, 
that, indeed, I can readily excuſe, 


dut faithleſs to an huſband ! hea- 


yen and earth ! I ſliudder at the 
Very idea of ſuch. a complicated - 
crime.“ Whilſt the beautiful crea+ 


tire exclaimed thus her abborrence | 
of inconſtancy to the great com · 


fort and ſatisfaction, I doubt not, 
of her huſband, ſhe ogled me, un- 
ſeen by him, in the moſt expreſs 
ſive manner; I did not retire till + 
very late, when the obliging ſena- 
tor ordered a ſervant to attend 


me, and forced me to accept his 


own gondola in Which 1 returned 
to my inn, and found my landlord 
ſutpriſed at; and my ſervants uns 
der great anxiety on accouat of my 
long abſence, _ a 4 


To be contihued. k 


- * LESS: 
On the Preſent State of Alexandria, 
From Volney's Travels, 


TT is in vain that we attempt tb 


prepare ourſelves by a peruſal 
of books, for a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with tlie cuſtoms and 
manners of nations; the efforts o 
narratives onthe mind, will always 
be very different from that of ob- 


jects upon the ſenſes. The images 


the former preſent, have neither 
eortectneſs in the deſign, nor lives 
lineſs in, ihe colouring z they are 
always indiflin, and leave but a 
fugitive impreſſion, very èaſily ef- 
faced. This we more particularly 
experience, when we are ſtrar- 
gers to the obſects to be laid be- 


"fore us; for the imagination, in 


that caſe, finding no terms of com- 


- 
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pariſon ready formed, is compel- 
led to collect and compoſe-new 
ideas; and in this opefation, ill - 
directed and haſtily executed, it is 
difficult not to confound the traits, 
and disfigure the forms, - Ought 
we then to be aſtoniſhed, if on be- 
holding the models themſelves, 
we are unable to diſcover any re- 
ſemblance between the originals 
and the copies, and if every im- 
preſſion bears the character of no- 
 velty ? | 
Such is the ſituation of a ſtranger 
who arrives by ſea in Turkey, In 
| vain has he read hiſtories and tra- 
vels ; in vain has he from their de- 
ſcription, endeavoured torepreſent 
to himſelf the aſpect of the coun- 
tries, the appearance of the cities, 


habitants ; he is new to all theſe 
objects, and dazzled with their yas 
_ Tiety ; every idea he has formed 
$*2 himſelf vaniſhes, and he remains 
= abſorbed in ſurprize and aſtoniſh- 
ment. 
No place is more proper to pro- 
duce this effect, and prove the truth 
of this remark than Alexandria in 
Egypt, the name of the city which 
recals to memory the genius of 


minds us of ſo many great events. 
The pictureſque appearance of the 
place itſelf, the ſpread palm- trees, 
the terraced houſes which feem to 
have no roof, the lofty flender 
minarets, every thing announces 
that he is in another world. A 
variety of novel objects preſent 
themſelves to every ſenſe: he 
hears a language, whoſe barbarous 
ſounds and ſharp and putturalaccents 
cftend his ear; he 3 dreſſes of 
the moſt unuſual and whimſical 
. kind, and figures of the ws, ch 


[ | faces, our heads ſwelled out with 
hair, our triangular head-dreſſes, 
and our ſhort and cloſe habits, 


The. Preſent Slate of Alexandria. 


the drefles and manners of the in- 


one of the moſt wonderful of men; 
the name of the country which re- 


appearance. Inſtead of our naked 


2 


he views with aſtoniſhment tan. 
ned viſages with beards and muſ- 


tachies, bundles of ſtuff rolled up 


in folds on their bald heads, 


long garments which reaching 
from the neck to the heels, ſerve 


the body, pipes of fix feet len 
with which every one is provide 
bideous camels which carry water 
in leathern pouches, and ſaddled 
bridled aſſes, which lightly trip a- 
long with their riders in ſlippers, 
He obſerves their markets in ſup- 
ped with dates, and round flat 
ittle loaves ; a filthy drove of half. 
ſtarved dogs roaming through the 
ſtreets ; and a kind of wandering 
Phantoms, which, under a ſingle 
piece of drapery, diſcover nothing 
human but two eyes, which ſhew 
that they are women. Amid this 
crowd of-unuſual objects his mind 
is incapable of reflection; nor is it 
until he has reached his place of 
reſidence, ſo deſirable on landing 
after a long voyage, that, becom- 
ing more calm, he reflects on the 
narrow, ill paved ſtreets; the low 
houſes, which, though not calcula- 
ted to admit much light, are till 
more obſcured by lattice-work ; 
the meagre and ſwarthy inhabis 
tants, who walk bare - footed, with» 
out other cloathing than a blue 
ſhirt, faſtened with a leathetn gir- 
dle, or a red handkerchief ; while 
the univerſal air of miſery, ſo ma- 
nifeſt in all he meets, and the mys 
ſtery which reigns around their 
houſes, point out to him the rapae 
city of oppreſſion, and the diſtruſt 
attendant upon ſlavery, But his 
whole attention is ſoon attracted 
by thoſe vaſt ruins which appear 
on the land fide of the city. In 
our countries, ruins are an object 


rather to veil than to clothe 
3 


of curioſity 1 ſcaxcely can we dif- 
cover, in unfrequented places, ſome 


ancient caſtle, whuſe decay an- 
nounces rather the defertion of its 


' maſter than the wretchednefs of its 


immenſe extent of 


merchandize by barter. 
are conſtantly to be met with there 


A 7 . 


on the contrary, we no ſooner 
eave the New Town, than we 
2 aſtoniſhed at the ſight of an 
round over- 
n a walk of 


ſpread with ruins. 


two hours, you follow a double 


line of walls and towers, which 
form the circumference of the an- 


cient Alexandria, The earth is 


covered with the remains of an- 
cient loſty buildings deſtroyed ; 
whole fronts crumbled down, roofs 
fallen in, battlemenrs decayed, and 
the ſtones corroded and dishgured 
dy ſalt petre. T he traveller paſſes 
over a vaſt plain, furrowed with 
trenches, pierced with wells, di- 
vided by walls in ruins, covered 
over with ancient columns and 
modern tombs, amid palm-trees 
and nopals, and where. no living 


creature is to be met with but 


owls, bats, and jackals. The in» 


' habitants, accuſtomed to this ſcene, 


behold it without emotion z but 
the ſtranger, in whom the recol- 
lection of ancient ages is revived 
by the novelty of the objects a. 
round him, feels a ſenſation, which 
not unfrequently diſſolves him in 


tears, inſpiring reflections which 


fill his heart with ſadneſs, while his 
ſoul is elevated by their ſublimity. 
In its modern ſtate, Alexandria 
is the emporium of a conſiderable 
commerce. 
all the commodities exported from 


Egypt by the Mediterranean, ex- 


cept the rice of Damietta. The 


The Europeans have oftabliſhments 


there, where factors diſpoſe of cur 
Veſſels 


from Marſeilles, Leghorn, Venice, 


Raguſa, and the dominions of the 


Grand Signior ; but it is dangerous 
to winter there, The new port, 
the only harbour for the Euro- 
peans, is clogged up with ſand, in- 
ſomuch, that in ſtormy weather 


ſhips are liable to bilge 1 and the 
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neighbourhood, In Alexandria, 


It is the harbour for- 


bottom being alſo rocky, the cables 
ſcon chafe and part; ſo that one 
veſſel driving againſt a ſecond, 
and thathagainſt a third, they are 
perhaps all loſt, Of this there was 
a fatal inſtance ſixteen or eighteen 
years ago, when two=andeforty 
veſſels were daſhed to pieces on 
the Mole in a gale of wind from 
the north-weſt, and numbers have 
been ſince that loſt at different 
times. The old port, the entrance 
of which is covered by a neck of 
land called the Cape of F+2s, is 
not ſubject to this inconvenience z 
but the Turks admit no ſhips into 
it but thoſe of the Muffulmen. It 
will perhaps be aſked in Europe, 
Why they do' not repair the new 
port? The anſwer is, that in Tur - 
key they deſttoy every ihiog and 
repair nothing. The old harbour 
will de deſtroyed likewiſe, as the 


. ballaſt of veſſels has been gontinu- 


ally thrown into it for the laſt two 
hundred years. The ſpirit of the 
Turkiſh government is to ruin the 
labours of paſt ages, and deſtroy 
the hopes of future times, 1 
the barbarity of ignorant deſpotiſm 
never confiders tv«amorrow., ._ 
In time of war Alexandria is of 


no importance: no fortification is 


to be ſeen ; even the Pharos with 
its lofty towers, cannot be defended. 
It has not four cannon fit for ſer» 
vice, nor a gunner who knows 
how to point' them, The five 
hundred Janiſſaries who ſhould _ 
form the garriſon, reduced to half 
that number, know nothing but 
how to ſmoke a pipe. It is fortu- 
nate for the Turks that the Franks 
find their intereſt in preſerving this 


city. A ſingle Kuffian or Malteſe 


frigate would ſuſnce to lay it in 
aſhes ; but the conqueſt would be 


of no value. A foreign power 


could not maintain itſelf there, as 
the country is withoat water, This 
mult be brought from the Nile by 
the Kalidj, or canal uf twelve 


F . 
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leagues, which cpnyeys it phithgr 
every, year at the time of the in- 


undation. It fills the vpults or 


reſervoirs dug under the ancient 
city, and this proviſion muſt ſerve 
till the next year. It is evident, 
therefore, that were a foreign 
power to take poſſeſſion, the canal 
would be ſhut, and all ſupplies of 
water cut off. CEOs, 

It is this canal alone which cons 
nects Alexandria with Egypt; for 
from is ſituation without the Delta, 
and the nature of the foil, it really 
belongs to the deſerts of Aſrica; 
its environs are ſandy, flat, and 
ſterile, without trees, and without 
houſes, where we meet with no- 
thing but the plant which yields 
the Nan, and a row of palm trees, 
which follows the courſe of the 
Kalidj or canal. 1 


Singular Hiſtory of Hendia, a Ma- 


ronite Girl. 
From the Lounger. Bd 
Aer the year 1755, there 
was, in the neighbourhood 
of the Jeſuit Miſſionaries a Maro- 


nite girl, named Hendia, whoſe 


extraordinary mode of life began 
to attract the attention of the 


E « 7 


proves She faſted, wore the 
air- cloth, poſſeſſed the gift of 
tears, and, in a word, had all the 


exterior of the ancient hermits, 
and ſoon acquired a ſimilar repu- 
tation. 


1, Every body conſidered 
her as a model of piety, and*many 


eſteemed her a ſaint, From ſuch 


mo * - 8 bl 7 7 
a reputation to miracles the tran- 


ſition is very eaſy, and in fact it 


was ſoon reported that ſhe work- 
ed miracles. | To have a proper 
conception of the eftects of this re- 
port, we muſt not forget that the 


itate of men's minds in Lebanon, 


is nearly the ſame as in the 3 
ages. There were neither infidels 


therefore, nor wits, nor even 


Singular Hiſery of Hendia. © 2 
| dpnbters. Hendia ayailed herfelf 


of this enthuſiaini for the comple. 


tion of her deſigns z and, imitating 


the conduct of her predeceſſors in 


the ſame career, ſhe wiſhed to be. 


come the foundreſs of a new order, 


In vain does the human heart en- 
deavour to conceal its paſſions, 


they are invariably the ſame : nor 


does the conqueror differ from the 


monk ; both are alike actuated by 
ambition and the, luſt of power; 
and the pride of pre-eminence diſs 
plays itſelf eveß in the exceſs of 


humility. To build the convent, 


money was neceſſary: the ſoun- 
dreſs ſolicited the pious charity o 

her followers, wholg contributions 
were ſo abundant as to enable her, 
in a few years, to ere two vaſt 
ſtone houſes, Which could not have 
colt leſs than one hundred an 


twenty thouſand liyres (five thugs 


ſand pounds). They are called 


the Kourker, and are ſitpated on” 


the ridge of a hill, to the north 
weſt of Antoura, baying to the 
welt a view of. the ſea, which ig 
very near, and an extenſive prdſ- 

& to the ſourh, as far as the 


road of Bairout, which is four 


leagues diſtant, The Kourket ſoon 
filled with monks, and nuns. The 
Patriarch for the time being was 

irector-General, and other em - 


ploy ments of various kinds, were 


conferred on the. different prieſts 
and candidates, to whom one af 
theſe houſes was allotted. Every 
thing ſucceeded as well as could 


haye been wiſhed ; it is true that 


many of the nuns died, but this was 
imputed to the air, and the real 
cauſe was not ęaſſly to be. diſcos 


vered. Hendia had reigned over 


her little kingdom near twenty 
years, When an unforeſeen aeci- 
dent threw every thing into con- 
fuſion. A factor travelling from 


Damaſcus to Bairout, in the ſum. 


mer, was overtaken by night ne 


9 


this convent; the gites wete ſhut, 
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four hundred pounds, 
yet burnin 


themſelves crofs-le 


ſwered, he ba 
near the Kourket. This produced 
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the hour unſeaſonhble ; and as he 
did not Wiſh to give any trouble, 
he contented himſelt with a bed of 
ſtraw, and laid himſelf down in the 
outer=court, waiting the return of 
day. He bad only flept à few 
hours, when a ſudden noiſe of 
doors and bohs awaked him. From 
one of the doors came out three 
women, with ſpades and ſhovels 
in their hands; who were follow. 
ed by two men, bearing a long 
white bundle, which appeared 
very heavy, They proceeded 


towards an adjoining piece of 


ground, full of ſtones and rubbiſh, 


where the men depoſited their 


load, dug a hole in which they put 
it, and covering it with earth, trod 
it down with their feet, after 
which they all returned to the 
houſe.— The fight of men with 


- nuns, and this bundle thus myſte- 


riouſly buried by night, could not 
but furniſh matter of re flection to 
the traveller, Aſtoniſhment at firſt 
kept him ſilent, but to this anxiety 
and fear ſoon ſucceeded z he, there. 
fore, haſtily ſet off for Bairout at 


break of day, In this town he 


was acquainted with a merchant, 
who, ſome months before, had 


placed two of his daughters in the 


Kourket, with a portion of about 
He went 
in .ſearch of him, ſtill heſitating, 
with impatience to 
relate his adventure, They ſeated 
d, the Jon 

and coffee 


pigs was lighted, 


brought. The merchant then pro- 


ceeded to enquire of his viſitor 
concerning his journey, who an- 
paſſed the night 


freſh queſtions, to which he replied 


by further , particulars, and at 


length, no longer able to contain 
himſelf, whiſpered to his hoſt what 
he had ſeen. . The merchant was 


greatly ſurpriſed : the circumſtance 
of burying the bundle alarmed him: 
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and the more he conſidered it, the 
more his uneaſineſs increaſed. He 
knew th#t one of bis daughters 
wzs ill, and could not but remark 
that a great many nuns died. Tore 
mented with thefe rhoughts, he 

knows not how either to admit or 

reject the diſmal ſuſpicions 'they 
occaſion : he mounts his horſe, 
and, accompanied by a friend, they 
repair to the convent, where he 
aſks to ſee his daughters —He is 
told they are ſick: he inſiſts they 
ſhall be brought 10 him; this js 
angrily refuſed ; and the more he 
per ſiſts, the more peremptory is the 
reſuſal, till his ſuſpicions are con- 
yerted into certainty. Leaving the 
convent in an agony of defpair, he 
went to Dair-ek-Kamar, and laid 
all the circumſtances before Saad; 
Kiaya of Prince Youfef, chief of 
the mountain. The Kiaya was 
greatly aſtoniſhed, and ordered a 
body of horſe to accompany him, 
and, if refuſed admiſſion, to ſorce 
the convent, The Cadi took part 
with the merchant, and the affair 
was referred to the law. The 
ground where the bundle had been 
buried was opened, and a dead 
body found, which the unhappy fa» 
ther diſcovered to be that of his 
youngeſt daughter; the other was 
found confined in the convent, and 
almoſt dead; ſhe revealed a ſcene. 
of ſuch abominable wickedneſs, as 
makes human nature ſhudder, and 
to which ſhe, like her ſiſter, was 
about to fall a victim. The pre- 
tended” ſaint being ſeized, ated 
her part with firmneſs ; and a pro- 
ſecution was commenced againſt 
the prieſts and the patriarch. The 
enemies of the latter united to ef- 
ect his ruin, in order to ſhare his 
ſpoils 3 and he was ſuſpended, and 
depoſed. The affair was removed 
to Rome in 1776, and the S ci:ty 
de Propaganda, on examin t on, 
diſcovered the moſt infamous ſcenes 
of debauchery, and the moſt hore 
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rible cruelties. It was proved 
that Hendia procured the death of 
nuns, ſometimes to pet poffeſſion 
of their property, at others, be · 
cauſe they wovld not comply with 
her deſires: that this infamous 
woman not only communicated, 
but ever conſecrated the hoſt, and 
ſaid maſs ; that ſhe had holes un 
der her bed, by which perfumes 


were introduced at the moment 


ſhe pretended to be in extacy, and 
under the influence of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; that ſhe had a faction who 
cried her up, and publiſhed that ſhe 
was the mother of God returned 
upon earth, and a thouſand other 
extravagancies,—Notwithſtanding 
this, ſhe retained a party powerful 
enough to prevent the ſevere pu. 
niſhment ſhe merited : ſhe has been 
mut up in different convents, from 
whence ſhe has frequently eſcaped. 
In 1783, ſhe was preſent at the 
viſitation of Antoura, and the bro- 
ther of the Emir of Druzes was 
deſirous to give her her liberty. 
Numbers ſtill believe in her ſanc - 
tity ; and but for the accident of 


the traveller, her greateſt enemies 
would not have doubted it. What 


muſt we think of reputations for 
piety, when they may depend ou 
ſuch trifling circumſtances? 


A Prayer of the preſent Emperor of | 
44 0 | and that moſt of them will be 


Germany. . 


O Ho U eternal, incompre- 


henſible Being, who art the 
Fountain of mercy, and the ſource 
of love. Thy ſun lights equally the 
. Chriſtian and the Atheiſt. Thy 
ſhowers equally nouriſh the fields 


of the believers and the infidels. 


The ſeed of virtue is found even in 
he heart of the impious and the 
heretic, From Thee I learn, there» 
ſorer that diverſity of opinions does 
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us to 


not prevent Thee from being a be- 
nificent Father to all mankind, 
Shall I, then, Thy feeble creature, 
be leſs indulgent ? Shall I not permit 
my ſubjects to adore Thee in what - 
ever manner they pleaſe ?} Shall I 
proſecute thoſe who differ from me 
in point of thinking? Shall I ſpread 


my religion with the point of my 


ſword? O Thou ! whoſe mighty 
power and ineffable love embrace 
the univerſe, grant that ſuch erro» 
neous principles may never harbour 
in my breaſt! I will try to be like 
Thee as far as human efforts can 
approach infinite perfection. I will 
be as indulgent as Thou to all men 
whoſe tenets differ from mine, and 
all unnatural compulſions in point 
of conſcience ſhall be baniſhed for 
ever from my kingdom. Where is 
the religion that — not Reg 
— virtue, and to deteſt 
vice ? Let all religions, therefore, 
be tolerated. Let all mankind pay 
their worſhip to Thee, Thou eters 
nal Being, in the manner they think 
beſt. Does an error in judgment 
deſerve expulſion from ſociety : 
And is force the proper way to wia 
the heart, or bring the, [werying 
mind to a true ſenſe of religion. 
Let the ſhameful chains of religious 


tyranny be parted aſunder, aud the 


ſweet bonds of fraternal amity unite 


all my ſubjects for ever. I am ſen- 
ſible that many difficulties will oc- 


cur to me in this bold attempt: 


thrown in my way by thoſe yery 
perſons who ſlyle themſelves Thy 
miniſters ; but may Thy almighty 
power never forſake me! O thou 
eternal and incomprehenſible Be- 
ing! fortify my holy reſolutions 
with Thy love, that I may ſurs 
mount every obſtacle z and let that 


law of our Divine Maſter, which 
inculcates charity and patience, be 


always impreſſed upon my heart. 
Ame Ne | : | 
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| RefleFions on Human Reaſom. 
| Refledion; on Human Reaſon, 


1 man the maſterpiece of a work- 


man infinitely wiſe, and infi. 


nitely perfect? Is the reaſon of 


which he boaſts ſo valuable a bleſ- 


_ ſing? Are not the brute inhabitants 


of the fields and foreſts, though de- | 
ſential to his nature? Does his 


prived of this celebrated endow- 
ment, and of a nature far inferior 
to ours, compenſated, by advane 
tages, which render them equal to 
proud man, who believes himſelf 


their lord, their maſter, and their 
king ? 


Theſe queſtions I z& myſelf, 


*'when I reflect on the various events 
recorded in the hiſtory of former 


ages. I there behold man conti- 


nually a prey to deſires which he 


cannot pratify ; to paſſions which 


he ſeems unable to reſtrain; to 
evils which he cannot avoid. If I 


conſider him in the firſt years of 
his life, I find him more miſerable 
than the vileſt animal inhabiting 
the ſolitary waſtes z weak, help- 
leſs, incapable of procuring what 
he wants, and abſolutely depen- 
dant on all who furronnd him; 
but he leaves even this deplurable 
ſtate, only to enter upon ative 


ther incomparably more frighiſul. 
1 now, in idea, behold all the paſ- 
ſions, like a cruel cohort, furround 
him, and diſpute the glory of con- 


quering and poſſeſſing his heart. 
His youth is a perpetual delirium, 
He at 
length opens his eyes; but, like a 


lick man, ſcorched by the heat of 
2 , fever, is ignorant of his 
8, till the inſtant he is a- 


weaknef: 
bandoned by his cruel enemy, be- 
cauſe his exhauſted ſpirits can no 


longer furniſh fuel for the diſeaſe, 


He knows not his miſery till the 


cloſe of his life, which his irregu · 


lar courſes threaten to terminate 


in the midſt of its courſe, 


neath the ſhagg 
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If he ſurvives this period, he be - 
comes a prey to impotent deſires, 
io revengeful remorſe, to pinin 

melancholy, and to frightſul ap- 


prehenſions. Is this then, I again 
aſk myſelf, the lord of the crea- 


tion, the vicegerent of the Al. 
mighty here below)“? 1 
But are theſe miſeries of man eſ- 


reaſon, his liberty, which he ſeems 
to uſe only to degrade himſelf be- 
y rangers of the 
wood 3 does that thirſt of deſire, 
which draws him towards the ob- 
ject he thinks capable of quench- 
ing it: do thoſe paſſions which 


tyrannize over him; do all the ſe 
particulars, I ſay, conſpire to ren- 


der him miſerable ? May they 
not, on the contrary, contribute to 
his happineſs ? Theſe are queſtions 
1 would gladly reſolve. | 
O ye mortals, who are inceſ- 


ſantly complaining of the miſertes 


annexed to human nature; ye who 
give a looſe to diſingenuous reflec» 
tions, deprade the preſent made 
you by your Creator giving you 


life and reafon ; come learn with. 


me to bluſh at your ignorance, 
your folly, your ingratirude, 

None are ſo ignorant as not to 
know the value of realon; we com- 
plain only of its impotence. Man 
would have Reafon an abſolute 
miſtreſe, capable of forcing him ro 
walk in the path that leads to hap- 
pineſs. But he does not conſi ſer 
that reaſon armed with ſuch power 
would deprive him of his liberty 
prerogative of which he is infinitely 
jealous. Nay, an inſtinct of this 
kind could not be called reafon. 
Let us examine whit conſtitute the- 
perfection of this faculty, and en- 
deayour to define it. Reaſon and 
liberty are, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſame: it is a beam of light, which, 
by diſcovering the qualities of dif- 


ferent objects, inclines us to chute 
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what is advantageous, and to reject 


what is prejudicial. But have we 
really a liberty of choice ? Is not 


this liberty fettered by our different 
paſlions, which govern us at their 
Pleaſure ; paſſions that were born 


with us, are neceflury to our exiſt- 


ence, and not to be extinguiſhed 
but with life? If the man who 
blindly follows his inclinations finds 


himſelf perpetually agitated, can _ 


we imagine a life more unhappy 
thin-that which is expoſed to insel 


{ant conteſts? If every inſtant is 


diſtinguiſhed by a victory, it is alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by a painful, a dan- 
gerous conflict. Is it not therefore 
evident, that this feeble Reaſon 


was formed for our puniſhnent, 
. by diſcovering the unavoidable 


| evils found in the paths in which 


we are neceſſarily obliged to walk? 
and have we not a jult title to 
envy the fate of the animals, that, 
without care, without duty, with- 
out remorſe, enjoy the preſent 
moment in tranquillity, neither 
regretting, the paſt, nor being ſo · 
licitous for the future ? | 

It mult indeed be acknowledged, 
that the difficulty of governing the 
paſſions plants ſome brambles in the 
road thit leads to happineſs z but 


will theſe form obltruQions to, 


conſiderable as we imagine ? Are 
not the pleaſures reſulting from 
our paſſions, when properly re- 
ſtrained, infinitely ſuperior to the 


difficalties they occalion ? 


Here we diſcover the value of 
Reaſon. The man who is a ſlave 


to his paſſions, acknowledges that 


he gratifie< them at the expence of 


his rranquiliry ; and believes hime 


ſelf under the ſevere neceflity of 
chuſiag the leaſt of two evils, It 
is not the hope of being happy that 
determines him ; it is that of being 


leſs miſerable, Let him therefore 
acknowledge his error by the liglit 


of that Reaſon he unjuſtly accuſes 
6t being his puniſliment ; aud let 


Reflections on Human Reafon. 


him own, that he is nnhappy only 
from neglecting the, uſe of this 
noble faculty. = 

Nothing, cries. the ambitious 
man, is more painful than to re- 
nounce the purſuit of honour. Cou- 
ſult your Reaſon, I reply, and you 


will be convinced that it is {till 


more painful to acquire and to pre- 
ſerve it, The ſame anfwer will 
be ſufficient to the avaricious and 
the voluptuous, Were it poſſible 


to ſet bounds to our deſires, I 


would permit the ſenſual man. to 


ſatiate himſelf with pleaſure : 


but experience informs us, that 


the human heart, thongh bounded _ 


by its nature, is immenſe in its de. 
ſires, and never lays, It is enough, 


It is impoſſible to ſatisfy it, though - 


not to confine it within juſt bounds. 


Like a fery horſe,” it knows the 


ſtrength of him who holds the 
reins ; and, tractable to the hand 
of its malter, rebels only again(t 


the rider who has not ſtrength 


ſufficient to reſtrain its fury, 


Are, you determined to deliver 
- yourſelf up withcut reſerve to 
your paſſions? There is no crime 


that you may not commit; and. 
opportunities alone will determine 
the degree of your guilt, You 
would tremble with horror, were 


it poſſidle for you to ſee the 


depth of the abyſs, on the preci- 


pice of which you ftand, How 


many have flattered themſelves that 
virtue was a quality inherent in 


their own breaſts, but found thems ' 


ſelves,even almoſt before they were 
aware, in the beaten track that leads 


to deſtruction ? Weigh, if you can, 
the dreadful load under which the 


groan ; conſider the remorſe that 
diſtracts their minds, and the fears 


that ſurround ihem. Compare the 
torments they feel, with the pains 
it would have coſt them to have 
confined their paſſions within proper 


bounds ; and, after this examina- 


tion, let Realob decide which og 
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to have been preferred. But, per · 
haps you pretend to deliver your - 
ſelf up to ſome darling paſſion only 
to a cettain degree, and to weighz 
as in a balance; the aliments with 


which you will hoùriſt it, Can 


any thing be imagined more Ureads 
ful than this ſituation f It may be 
compared to that af a man; who, 
having precipitated himſelf into a 
rapid torrent, has no other method 
of preventing his being carried a- 
way with tlie ſtream, than a few 


weak reeds grow iiig on the margin. 


This Reaſon diſcovers, if we liſten 
to her voice! Nor does the con · 
tent herſelf with pointing out the 
evils that await us; if we conquer 
our paſſions, ſhe will make as ace 
quainted with true Happineſs, - 
The | paſſions indicate that tlie 
fource of happineſs is in the objects 
around us; reaſon diſcovers it ta 
be within ourſelves. Happineſs is 
ſeated in the heart, aud there we 
ought to ſearch for; atid deſtroy the 
enemies of its felicity, What are 
its enemies ? Immoderate deſires. 
and deſires imply want and ind 
gence., Whoever ſhall be the tran- 
quil poſleflur of all the bleſſings of 
the earth, if he at length imagines 
dne which he, cannot procure, and 
which he ſhall make the object of 
his deſires; will be really pdor, 
This is the 1&fon-taughtitis by 
Reaſon i ſne demonſtrates that we 
Gughit not to meaſure the Wealth of 
a man by what he enjoys, but by 
what he has leirdt not to want. 
Socrates had acquired this true 


_ riches, when he ſaid on examining 


tue luxury of ſome Athenjuns. 
How many things are here uſeleſs 


and ſuperfluos to nie! Reaſon ; 


therefore; diſcovets the only path 
to happineſs z the ſnatebes us from 


Imaginary bleffiags; to procure tis 


thoſe. that are rex}. But it will be 
obiected, that in this the difficuky 


conſiſts z that to moderate the paſ- 


fions is a .perpetual puniſhment : 


Aacedems of Mr William" Emerſon: 


with equal fortitude. 


and that happineſt cariuot be con» 
ſiſtent with this continual conflict. 
I might reply, that the ſaliciiude 
deciſiuned by being ſubjeR to the 
ns, produces an appearance of 
good that is ſtill more cruel, and 
that of two evils s prudent: man 
ought to chuſe the leaſt, But is the 
pain of conquering the paſſions {6 
reat as is imagined ? Aſt the und 
eived courtier, diſguſted with 
the ſervice, and whom à fortunate 
{ſhipwreek has conducted into port 3 
examine the wiſe artiſt, who, ſatis> 
fied with the ſimple neceſſaries fur- 
niſned by his :Jabour, knows no 
wants, becauſe he knows no de- 
ſires; they will give you the ſame 
anſwer that a ptiiloſophter formerly 
made to Alexander. This learned 
ſage, though ſprung froni royal 
blood, was'reduced to the neceflity 
3 ſubſiſtenee from 3 
ſmall field, which | he cukiv aid 
with his bwn hands, but at laſt was 
ſuddenly choſen to: Ml the throne 
of his anoeſtors. Alexander #ſking 
him how he had ſupported his pa» 
verty, received this celebrated an» 
ſwer : Would to the gods I may 
be able to ſupport my ew dignity 
n my for. 
mer ſituation, theſe hands furniſhs 
ed me with ſubfiſtence; and while 
I had nothing, I wanted nothirtg.”? 
But if the lovers of {pleaſure and 
riches falſely contradict the teſti- 
mony of this great man, let them 
have. recboùrie to experience: let 
them etideavour to reſtrain rheit 
deſires; and they will ſoon cry our; 
I poſſeſs every thing, for I want 
Sorhingge © © ht (7 fone t 19 regs 
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cies of learning 


ded, I had frequent opportunities 


of ſeeing and hearing him con- 


verſez and though 1 do t at- 
tempt to delineate his character, 


or to do Juſtice to his talents, vi- 


gour of mind, or profound learning, 
yet the circumltances concerning 
him, which fell under my own ob- 
ſervation, or which have been au- 
thentically related ro me, may per- 
haps afford ſome entertainment to 
the readers of your well-condnc- 


ted Magazine, and therefore are 


here tranſmitted to ou. 


Mr Euerſun in his perſun was 


rather ſhort, but ſtrong and well - 
made, with an open countenance 


and ruddy complexion. - He lived 
xt à place called Hurworth, near 
Darlington, in the county of Dur- 
ham; and if I miſtake not, was 
born there. He inherited à ſmall 
paternal eſtate of about 60l, or 
Jol. a- year, and was as indepen- 
dent us if he had enjoyed as many 
thouſands. He was never known 
to aſk a favour, or ſeek the ac- 


_ quaintanee of a rich man, uoleſs he 


poſſeſſed ſome eminem qualities of 
the mind. Ia all the various ſpe · 
he poſſeſſed he 
was ſelf · taught, having never had 
a maſter of any kind but to learn 


the. mere elements of the Engliſh 


language. He was à very good 
clatfical ſcholar, a tolerable phyſi 


_ cian ſo far as it could be combined 


with mathematical principles, and 


teach a demonſtration as Keil and 
Morton had endeavoured to bend 


to their hypotheſes. The latter 


he eſteemed above all others as a 


phyſician the former as the beſt 


anatomiſt. He was exceedingly. 


ſingular in his dreſs. He had but 


one coat, which he always wore 


open before, except the lower but- 
ton ; no waiſtcoat.z bis ſhirt quite 


_ dhe reverfe of one in common uſe, 


no opening before, but buttoned 
cloſt at the collar behind ; a kind 
of faxen wig which had not 4 


i 


made This was his dreſs when 


Averdeice of Me William Emerſon, 


erooked bair In it, und, probably; 
had never been tortured with 
comb from the time of its being 


he went into company. No change 
was ever made during the time 1 
knew him,” which, at leaſt, was 
more than ten years. Many people 
aſirmed he had never had any o- 
ther for twloe that period. He 
never rode ak he kept 2 
horſe. I frequently have ſeen him 
lead the horſe with a kind of wal. 
let ſtuffed with the proviſions he 
had bought. at the market. He 
always walked upto Lotiden when 
he had any thing to publiſh, revi- 
ſing ſheet by ſheet himſelf :=-Truſte 
ing no eyes but his own, was als 
ways a favourite maxim with him, 
He never advanced any mathema» 
rica] propoſition that he had not 


firſt tried in practice, conſtantly 


making all the different parts him- 
ſelf on a ſmall 'ſcale, fo that his 
houſe was filled with all kinds of 


mechanieal inſtruments together 


or disjointed. De  Moivre, Mac 
Laurin, and other "mathematicians 
uſed to ſay, * He had nolkearning, 
poor man“ He would frequeni 
tand up to his middle in water 
while fiſhing, à diverſion he was 
remarkablyifond of. He uſed to 


ſtudy inceflantly for ſome time, 


and then for ''relaxation take a 
ramble to any pot-alehouſe where 


He could get any body to drink 


with and talk to. The Duke of 
Mancheſter was highly pleaſed 
with his company, und uſed often 
to come to him in the fields and acs 
company him home, but cold nes 
ver per ſuade him to get into a 
carriage. On theſe occaſions he 
would ſometimes exclaim, © Damn 
your whimewham? 1 lad rather 
walk.” When he wrote his ſmall 
Treatiſe. on Navigation, he and 


veſſel from Hurworth, and the 
Whole crew foon got ſwamps 
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ſaying, © It was a damned inftru. explaini 
ment, and a fooliſh thing to be general 
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Sines, Dan Secants ;. or, the 


Arine:of the Sphere, and the 
Paci of plain and. ſpherical 


remain in the tuning, He never . Trigenometry A . 


could get this regulated ts his clearly demonſtrated, B vo. 1749. 

fancy, and generally concluded by 4. The Principles of Mechanics) 

12 and demonſtrating the 
ws of er the Law 


vexed with.” —In the earlier part of Gravity, Motion of deſcendin 


of his life he attempted to teach a Bodies, Prejectiles, Mechanic Po- 


few ſcholars j but whether from wers, Pendulums, Centers of Gra- 
his conciſe method, for he was not |... vity, or Strength and Streſs of 
happy in explaining his ideas, or the imber, Mn. and. Con- 


warmth of his natural temper, he ſtructions of Machines. 80. 1754. 
made no progreſs in his ſchool; he 7 Navigation 1 cr. Ihe. Art a 
therefore ſoon left it off —He never Sailing upon the Sea ; Containing 
had a ſcholar that did him any credit | a Demonſtration: of the Fundamen- 


Except Mr Richardſon of Darling- tal Principles of this Art. Toge- 
a Foal ther a 1 fake Rules of 
vourite with him, and of whom he computing a Suip's Way, both by 
uſed to ſay, that he was the _ Plain Sailing, Mercator, and Mid 
boy who had a. head in his ſchool. - Latitude, founded upon the fore- 


Mr Emerſon lived to the age of going Princlples, With many other 


3r, and died on the gth day of uſeful Things thereto. belonging. 

June, 1782. He 

Hurworth... - |. + .,: +. ceſlary Tables. 120. 1765. 

Theſe particulars 1 tranſmit to 6. A Treatiſe of Algebra, in tuo 
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Of the Ellipfis. 


together with all the practical 
'Rules of Operation. Book 2. con- 
taining great Variety of Problems, 
in the moſt important Branches af 
the Mathematics. 8yo. 1765. 
J. The richmetic of Infioites, 
and the differential Method, illuſ- 


tfated by Examples. The Ele- 


ments of the Conie Sections de- 
monſtrated in three Books. Book 1. 
Book 2. Of the 


Hyperbola. Book 3. Of the Fu- 


rabola. 4 The Nature and P roper- 
ties of Curve Lines. Book 1. Of 
he Conthoid, Ciffoid, - Cycloid, 

Quadratrix; Logärithmetiè Curve, 


the Spiral of Archimedes, the Lo- 
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ws Nechanies's or the Do@rine 


» gf» 1 89 57 a 7 * 17 


3 Spiral, and Hypetbolic 


* * 


| Mathematical Solutions. 62 
of Motion. 


* 


comprebending / . 
The General Laws of Motion. 3. 


The Deſcent of Bodies oy rg 


*cularly, and 'down'inclined 


and alſo in curve Surfaces. 3. * 


tion of Pendulums, Centers of 
Gravity, Equilibripm of Beams of 


Timber, and their Forces aud Di. 
rections. 4 Mechanical Powers. 
5. Comparative Strength of Tim. 
ber and itz Streſs, The Powers of 
Engines, their Motion, and Frig- 
tion. Hxareſtaties aud Funden. 

. The Fledbente of Optjes, in | 
Four DE 80. Fe" | (54, 


10. A Syſtem of Aſtronomy. 
ene the Inveſtigation on and 
Demonſt n of the Elements of 


chat $cienee. Bvo; 16 
11. The Laws of Centripetal 
and Contetfugat TY vo. wry 


j . 4 
4 $4 r. 727 on » yi 


* 
5 
g o 


: 11 . 7 the Editor wy he Devi Ils. os "1 | 
= 1 > six, a pigs 
* The folbwing are correct Solutions to the two Wee prope 


In your Muſeum for Avi Et. 


75 
The Area of the leſſer 2 


e ſtion anſwered, | e 
dron being x, that of the greater will | 


be x ++ 18 5 and, therefqre, x. T * Id = 459, per queſtion; which 


reduced and ſolved, 


gives Xx 3, and x + 18 21, the reſpective 
eas Wen "oy alin Jes are readily found to be 074 aneh 


br 7 he 2nd Queſtion anfvered. ad n $1.37 


oe Lads; 


1 *, her fortune will be 
Fore, ** ＋ — ' = 640225, per. queſtion ; witch reduced. and ſols 
2000 


| 20 
ved, gives x = 2 55 ana 800, her age and fortune e 


12000 


r 


FE and 1 


The laſt was anfwited in Verſe by R. 8 in — 


s 4 


9 To pre vent impoſition, it becomes neceſſary to inſarus 8 | 


pt, that the excellent BOB 'SHOKT, Redtificr of Evil Spirits, and 


e d HUNG _— 23, 1 . 


* 32 15 New S 
| Let a \ right Line, en from the neareſt 
of à Cirele, inſeribed within a ri ght-angled Triangle, to the right Angle, 
be 5; and a line drawn from the center of the 


of the mag 16 3 $0 the Logr? 


E 


point of the Perephiry 
Cirele ö to one 
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| Extract from the SHIPWRECKS £ Poem. 
1 i villen Faeser. 3 


An mip from op oe the . 
| By guiding » winds, | her courſe for Venice 
or 3 3 were the” gallant | 
And, From'thae "Maj ber name the veſſe 


drew. | 
The wayward fteps of Fortuie, that 
delude 
Full oft to ruin, — they pu tſud i 
And, dazzled by her . are, 
Advancꝰ d incavtions of esch fat are, 
Tho“ warn d full oft che „e trac track 
, 2066 een, e 


vet Hope, with — voice, . 


tray d them on. 


„ Begwib'd to'danger. thus, theyleftbehind | : 


"The ene 4. peace, and ſocial Joy * 
Long abſenp they, from friends and 2. 
ttirhome, 
The cheerleſs ocean vere inur'd to 
| i. ram? 
vat heaven, in bun to Seen diſtreſs, 
Hae crown*d each painful We with 
| £:412 eee: en 
„Still to atons for tolls and hazards paſt, 
Lr them to \maternalplains at _ 
2 y® 4 1 
Thrice nad the dun, to rule the vary» © 
E Xe) ing year, „ 
Acroſs th? equator rol his flaming 


Since N read ber ample ſkil 
Free Albion's coaſt, obſequious to the | 


gale. 


She oer the fpaciour flood, from more 


g to ſhore, 00 
m, wafted her commercial 
ore. 
The rich ports of Afrie ſhe had view'd, 
Thence to fair Italy her courſe purſu'd; 


Had left behind T 47's burning iſle, 
Hon viſited the margin of the Nile. 
And now, that winter deepens round 

/ the pole, 


"The ard ven e- vate, to en 


| 


o 

* - * 
þ- , HORNS. } 1 : s Ja»? 5? . % $ af 
_— s ” it a a4 „ 4.43 #$ +4S* G S 


8 — . 5 


want e ie fart wht od bk 

5 

Ne No dar event to i their: _—_ * 
ü n 1. 


But Lg * Venice, ſoot expect to 
For Britain!s coat, and dread no coils 


Dear. 


A thouſand tender thoughts their ſouls 
.emplo 


| „ 

That fondly dance to. ſcenes of future 

30% Wera 36h A. 

_ ET 1 — 3 white, ver the 
+ 1 pathleſs tide, -- 

; Their thip thro” Groeiun ſeas the pilots 

vide. 
: Occaſion call'd to touch at Candia's 


Which, — — winds, they - 


ſoon explore : 
The haven enter, borne before the gale, 
Diſpatch co al commerce, _ propare 
42 43} 24 bes Aal $4.6. 4 41 
Eternal — e 
Mark the fell track of deſolating wur! 
Here 21 commerce, with * 
reign, 4.8. £3 & 
Once breath'd drt influence on the 
- happy 
' While o'er the , with dance 2nd 
2 feſtive fong, Mis ©. Z 
Young SR led the Jocund hours 5 
„„ © 100g 8 
In gay luxurjance Ceres too was den 
To crown the vallies with eternal greey. 
For wen . courted and 
ver 


What Albion is, fair” Candi then ap- 
pear d — | 

Ahl who the fi W 

—— irit of he * | 

N loo er Dy the 'drooping beart in- 


re: rude garden quened'd it's genial 


But all hr Selds, with golden harveſts | 


: „  Eroma” 
Supply the barren ſhores of Greece a 5 


F 
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. ——— 


What ow! _—_ afflicts thoſe wretched 
There —4 neꝰ er dawns, and pleaſure 


never ſmi 7 


The vaſſal ee oloquio drags his 


chain 
And — 2 famiſh'd babes lament in 
Theſe —— tave ſen” the dull reloGtant 


A ſeventh year f. ſcorn the weary lab'rer $ 


Nob v the deſart ſ 
29 —— 8 


adore. 


No lovelyHelens now, with fatal charms, 


Call forth th“ avenging chiefs of Greece 


to arms. 
No fair Penelopes inchant the eye, 
For whom contending Lings are proud 
e IC to die. 


Here ſullen beauty ſheds 2 twilight ray, 
blon 


While ſonrow bids her vernal 
decay. 


Ted Charms, & long renown'd in clas 


fic trains, 


Had dimly — dn Albion's e 


; Plains! 


Now, in the conthern — | 


ſun 


Thro? the bright virgin and the ſcales 4 


dad rung 
And on the ecliptic whooldhis winding 


Till the fierce Scorpion felt bis flaming 
- ray 
F wave- 
worn ſtrand z 


8 Four days her anchors bite the golden 


ſand: 


5 For ſickening vapour lull the air to ſleep, _ 


And not « breeze wales the filent deep. 
This, when th' autumnal equinoxis o'er, 
And Fhobus in the north declines no 


fe deem 'the prelude 'of approaching _ 

rm. 

be. rue to his truſt hen ſacred dutyeaTls, 
o brooding ſtorm as maſter's ſoul 


appals : 
Thy advancing ſeaſon warns him to the 
main 

A captive, fetter'd to the oar of gain 1 
His anxious heart, impatient of delays 

ente the winds to ſail from Candia' 3 


day z 
Determin'd from whatever; point they 


To truſt his fortune to the ſeas and ſkies, 


Thou living ray of intellectual fire, 


Whoſe voluntar N in» 
Fire y glenms my 


g incidents 


Fre yet 
Till rous d 
tale, 


"Can fons of Neptane, generous, bare, 
In pain and hazard nee 

They can! for gold, too. oft, with 
Subdues each — impulſe of the heart: 


This erowns the profperons villain with (6 


To whom, in vain, fd merit pleads her 


abode 3 
(With dag entice” 
And monks te oops f the tec 


ron main. LENS 


O'er the- gay veſſel and; tor darkig 
band, | 
Experienc'd Albert held the eief con. | 
Fo aa a: 3. . 
Tho? train'd in — elements, tis | 


. 11 +4 * 
* 


Was yet by ſoft humanity nb 4. 
Each Joy of wedded love at haus he | 


pre Wie — the father of his crew 1 
Brave, liberal juſtl- the calm 83 


Had oer his temper breath'd 2 yay 85 
rens 
Him ſcience taught, by myſtic lore to. 


trace 
"The planets e race; 
To floating balance 


By earth + Ep and by ſeas repe!'d1 ; 


Or point her d ene tracks thay” clunes 


unkno 
That leads to every ſhore and every 
Zone. 


He ſaw the moon thro? heay'ns bine 
concave glide, 


And into motion charm th expanding 


While earth impetuous round her axle 


rolls „ 


Exalts 2 — zone, and, fink the 
pee. F 


ttention feel our mbar 


Record whom, chief among the gallant 
Thi unbleft parſuit hen reap hither 
drew!” , | 


3 


Www ee VI nw XK 


The — 


Light attra on from their genial 
* ſource 
He "fave il wandering with diminife'd 
| ei 
While on the margin of declining day, 
Night's ſhadowy. cone reluctant melts 
aa 
Inur'd to peril, with unconquer d ſoul, 
The 1 be beheld tempeſtuaus oceans 
His Fra ever for th event prepar'd, 
Roſe with the form, and all its dangers 
mar“ d. 585 
[Fo be continued.] | 81 
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FOR THE BERWICK! atm 


© Rari quippe boat. | 
80 cautious your plan, or ſo pure your 


intention, 
That nothing of ſatire, or lampoon 
you'll mention: 
Whilſt a — can flatter are ſure to 


And . — — 111 —— 
doth grace. 


And yet ſome folk think that thoſs frail 


modern days, 


Would yield — r fed For cenſure 
Since cho wh ” bave mankind minutely 
Declare them _ Sd n ent, fa- 

and cary* | 


. — fe oddly com- 
$0 little « and 1d ee and complex tir 


To ſomet kke ſo near and 
e 5 


That By e Juſt wiſe—and now. 


Sure c— oy o form'd, and with paſ- 
ſions' ſo ſtrong 


| Need oo aig fron Ferry to t- 


them * wrong. | | | 


$5 
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- HB LASS or DEE: 
"heal, Ac 


Now alt the gro 109 in verdure gay, 


Are deck'd to the Spring; 


Our fleecy care ſecurely bet 


The birds melodious 


We, with this 


Ye blooming nymphs,and ocound eis, 
e,. = — 
J, w in x 
To praiſe the las of Do. 


TL 2A 


8 TION od i \ 

Apd ere, with rural ref. 1 kar 

there, with rural repare. _ 
To hail the Queen of Love: ; 


Then white ye tune the n y reed, a 
We'll lead the dance with glee * 
Like Graces or the n of Lovey 
Our hearts from envy free: 7 
In ruſtic ttrains we'll ever prove, 
Aﬀembled round this tree | 
That n with joy, and Grains from, 


All prais'd the Lan of Doe. pas % By 


a. 2 Fal 


EPIT AH. 


1 * <br 
. 
— a lay thy ſofteſt mould: 
lovely flumberer eme, 


n h 


II. 
Let roſes ſpread their uſing bloom, 


And lillies flouriſt o'er the tomb; 


Roſes and lillies beſt can ſbew, 


The bexuroous daran that Fade . 


low. |. 


F ; 4 bl: f nt. i ; F.4d 
Let no rude hand diſturd the bed, 
Where this repeſing treaſure's 

While little cherubs foothe her fleep, 


And _ _— and always | weep. 


| 


But thlik not, Farth { tut w we e reſign 
This duct, and call it ever thine ; 


Here ſhall it find 2 gentle ſtay, 


Till heaven ——— 
(: *v; 


V. 
Then ſh all YES I of Bet, 
Be cloath'd with blooming life afre ſb 3 ; 
And thou, that ſwallow'ſt all, ſhall be 
Swallow's, 0 Grave! in Victory. 


— 


_— 
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VERSES 5 by the late MiG Harriot Eliza 
Channing pore: hs ones _— n 


TO E M M A. 


G9: gentle breeze, and waft my ſighs 
To Emma's tender ear, 

Tell her, I pant for Friendſhip's ties, | 
To ſoothe each riſing care. s 

A Friend, who courts not 1 
Who wiſhes not for power, | 

Content with happy c petence, 

Ta ſhare my humble bower. 

| Whoſe faithſul boſom I might truſt, 
With all my hopes, with all my fears, 

Who kindly would my ſorrows nurſe, 

in ber/ſympat»etic tears. 

Still might the ſiſter of my heart, 

If bappier days ſhould prove my lot, 
Share in the joys, as well as ſmart, - 
Partake the bleſſings of my cot. 

To ſuch a friend my ſoul aſpires * 

- Emma, that Friend be you: | 

Your Piety, and Senſe, conſpires 

To make your 88 rus. 


 4Y 


ah. 


AN. E L E G Y. 


War 0 orth, what genius, here we 
maourn, 
As oer the tomb we penlive lad, 
O thou l that didt ſo early ſpurn 6 
A world that could not give one 
friend! 


8 thee the muſes grep the terr, 
While ſilent and unſtrung's their lyre: 

No more reſounds their native ſphere; 
And felotly burus poetic. fire. 0 


No longer airy fancy, wild, 
Roves thro” th“ ideal world of things $ 
But, mourning bere ber darling. Ehild, : 
Bends o'er thy nn her e 
. . 9 


While * 2 with propt —— e ye. 
Sur ve ys, dear youth thy earthly bed j 3 

Ang, mourning: thy ſac deſtiny⸗ j , © 

Reſts on thy ſtone his An head. 


Fo! en worit here 

(Still conſcious of intrinſic worth) 
Lets fall the ſympathetic tear, 

And pours unnuniber d men, 


4 


„ 


* 


To Ban. Blegy —A Song 
( But vain the griefs 


. bers; tied. 2 


The anguiſh of his bleeding heart; 


Since. they, ne er from thy ſoft repoſe 
can "wake os, or new as RET. 


$65: 6 
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From the Ks; Ar TOTS PTY: 
ou fon of Boethius's GS is * 
oÞby. 1. 4 


Yun * 8 his dawning 
In all his glories bright. 
2 ſtars diminiſh'd die away i 
7584 


Fefore bis flaming ght. 


When gentle Ze aints the gree 
And roſes deck e; | 7 

An eaſtern blaſt deforms the nn, c 
And all its glories lade. W 


Now calmly* ſnidoth, a | thining plain 88 
Old Ocean's ſurface lies, 

Now bluſtering ſtorms aſſault the maln 
And raging billows ri ee e 


If Nature change each ee hours, A 
—_ If D_ can fix'd abide 

ondly truſt in — 5 1 # 

in Ia winged wealth conſid 5 


et Miß 
Is this 3 this — know | 
-; Thro?, Nature's various range, «A 
* all thiugs alter here below, 
And notbing's ſure but e 


19 


3 
+ 

4 

3 

| 

2 
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From the ye dr diu, _ 91 


* 


A ggf land of Frances fires 


.My-Countfy-dears, | 
' Where many a year | 
Of infant youth. I lov'd to dwelt! 6...» 
Farewell for ever, happy days! 


The ſhip that parts our love cony 
But 


hf of me One half betiirt © 
] leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our endleſs love, 

And bring the other to * mind 


£ 
4 
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POLIT 10 & > 


' FOR SEPTEMBER, 1585, 
From the Engliſh Review, 0 


| 15 preſent conjunQure of af- 


fairs is ſo critical, and full of 
anxious expectation, as to huſh for 
a time the ſpirit of ſpeculation and 
conjecture, and to fix the political 
eye in deep attention on the con- 
duct of two great powers; the 
French and the Anſtrians. A ſtrict 
league, cemented by the bonds of 
affinity, has for ſome time united 
France and Auſtria aſter they had 
been diſunited by lioſtilities and a- 
nimoſities for a period of little leſt 
than three centuries. But this 


am ity betweeh rival powers it was 
eaſy to forſee, and has in fact been 


redited by every political ob · 


ſerver, was, ſooner or later to be 


ſhaken and overturned by ſome of 
thoſe accidents that are perpeti 


ally changing the face of the world. 


The period of its duration ſeems 
now to be completed, France is 


politically attached both to the 


Hollandert and the Turks; and 
the emperor is hoſtile to both. 
Can the Imperialiſts and the French 
dra the ſword againſt each other 
on one ſide of the Danube, and 
cordially embrace on the other ? 


It will be as difficult for his Impe - 


rial majeſty to make a diſtinioii 
between a Frenchman in the Cri- 
mea, and a Frenchman within the 
dominions of the grand monarque, 
as it is to ſeparate.in his ſentiments 
and mind the King of Great Bri- 
tain from the Elector of Hanover. 
With regard to the hoſtility of 


the empefor to the Duich re- 


public, 1t is true that he has equat 


 cabſe of animoſity againſt the fas 


mily of Orange. But, in the fir(t 

place, it is not the intereſt of the 

Imperial court, in the pieſent mo- 
Voi. Hh! \ 


.coriteſt, the fortune of the 


ment, to exhibit an example of 
ſucceſsful rebellion in one half of 
the Belgic provinces, while his 
own ſubjects, which form the other 
half, are in a itate of commotion, 
and almoſt of actual inſurrection. 
It is now time for prinees and 
kings to know the power of ex- 
ample; which will be found, on an 
enlarged and philoſophical view, 
in reality to govern mankind, In 
the ſecond place, if, in the 8 ent 
ollan- 
ders ſhould prevail againſt that of 
the Prince of Orargej the whble 
maritime force of the republic 
would be eventually throwh into 
the ſcale of France, which, with 
that of Spain; would render the 
maritime power of the liouſfe of 


Bourbon the firſt in the world. 


ſt is impoſſible; therefore, that 
ſuch an event could be contem- 
plated by the empetor without 
Jealouſy and alarm: accordingly. 
we mult conclude that he will fa- 
your the ſtadtholder if France 
ſhould take an active part againſt 

him. Whether ſhe will do this or 
not, is the grand point in queſtion, 


and whi: h the recent irruptior of 


the Pruſſians into the territories of 
the United Provinces muſt ſoon 
determine, In the mean time, it 
is hardly of moment, in a 'matter 
that maſt ſo ſoon be decided, to 
reaſon 23 the effects which 
the preſent diſcontents and pre- 
tenſions avowed by the friends of 
liberty in France may produce in 
the councils of that government 
reſpecting war or peace. It is 
evident, that, as ſelf-preferyation 
is the firſt law of nature, the 
French eourt will be naturally in- 
30 ; 
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clined to divert that high ſpirit 
which peryades their nation from 
a ſpirit of internal reform, to fo 
reign attacks, and to convert ani. 
moſity againſt the abettors of ty- 


ranny into national pride, and the 


point of military hofour. But 


diſardered finances on the other 


hand, and a wiſh to give effectual 
ſuccour to the Grand Signior, may 
diſpoſe them to accommodate mat- 


ters in Holland for the preſent, 


while, by their continual intrigues 
they encourage their party, and 
prepare for future hoſtilities on 


- ſome favourable occaſion. 


While we are employed in ex- 


preſſing theſe ſentiments, intelli- 
"gence is brought that the Pruſſian 


army has not only reduced Utrecht, 
with many other towns, but. alſo 
the city of Amſterdam, the ſtrength 
of the United Provinces. If this 
be ſo, tlie French will have a pre- 
text either for war or peace. On 


the one hand, the ifruption of the 
 Pruffians holds out the impoſing 


plea of relief to the oppreſſed, if 
they are diſpoſed to hazard an 
appeal to arms: on the dther, the 
daftardly cowardice of the Dutch 
'patriots will afford ground of ex- 
coſe. to the French, if they ſhould 


not. For how can the Hollanders 
expect the French are to fizht for 


a people that ſhrink at the firſt ap- 
proach of real danger, and will 


not defend themſelves? Courage 


and conſtancy find ſupport; the 
timid and irrefolute, deſerted by 
their very friends, are uſually a. 


bandoned to their fate. It was 


not until the brave anceſtors of the 
degenerate Dutch preſented an 


-intrepid front, and proved their 


reſolution by multiplied acts of 
active and paſtive courage, that 
they were affiſted by Queen Eli- 


Zabeth and Henry the Fourth. It 
was not until the Americans had 
taken that comis general with his 

army prifoners, that they were 


* 


aſſiſted by the French, If the 
Hollanders yet ſhew determined 
ſpirit, then, and then only, ma 
they expect ſuccour from their 
allies. en 5 : 
It is ſaid, on probable grounds, 
that there is a ſecret compact a- 
mong the Ruſſians, the Emperor, 
and the French; the general ob- 
ject of which is, to ſupport each 
others pretenſions Where they are 


in any f reaſonable, and do 
not interfere with ane another; 


but the moſt immediate particular 
view is, the partition of the Turk. 
iſh dominious in Europe, This 
great object, if it is not merely 
ideal, will ſufficiently explain that 
breach of faith, which, if we ma 

judge from preſent appearances, is 
intended on the part of the French 
towards their Batavian confedes 
rates, Wi, 8 
It is evident, almoſt to demon- 


ſtration, that, in the late commer- 


cial treaty, the court of France 
was not ſincere, and that it had 
nothing ſo much in view as to Jull 
the Engliſh nation into the ſlumber 
of peace, and the pleaſant intoxi - 
cation of. temporary gain. They 
continued to build ſhips of war; 
they formed new harbours ; they 
fomented ſuch diviſions in Holland 


as might, in the end, give the in- 


fluence of France a decided and 
permanent ſuperiority in the eoun - 
cils of that republic; and the 

entered into a cloſe alliance wit 

the Imperialiſts and the Ruſſians : 
all theſe circumſtances were in- 
tended as a preparation for a new 
attack on Great Britain, either in 
the Eaſt or Weſt - Indies, or both. 
It was not indeed to be expected 


that ſucceſs in the cabinet and field 


would ceaſe to produce its uſual 


effects in the moſt ambitious and 
the moſt volatile nation in Europe. 


If the internal difcontents in France, 


and the firm conduct of Great 
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Britain and Pruſſia ſhould reduce 


the French to the neceſſity of tem- 


porizing in the preſent juncture 
of affairs, yet ſtill we ought to 
keep conſtantly on our guard: 
their ambitious views, we may be 


well aſſured, are only ſuſpended, 


not abandoned, The Britiſh ſo- 
vereign, court, and nation, ſeem 
to be unanimous in opinion that 
the ſtadtholder ſhould be ſupported; 
and this obvious, though wiſe po- 
licy, deſerves approbation. If, 
however, we muſt draw the ſword, 
let us beware of the conditions on 
which we ſheath it, 
tain depends ſor proſperity on her 
public credit. e diſeaſe that 
threatens her diſſolution is the ac - 
cumulation of the public debt. To 
aggravate and precipitate this 
morbid diſtemper by entangling us 
in conſtant wars, is the inhuman 
policy of the court of France,' 
which, in this game of blood, can 
play at leſs expence than Great 


Britain, and with leſs riſk. Of 


what avail are the pitiful ſavings 


of a few years of peace, if a new 


war is to ſwallow up, in its en · 
ſanguined vortex, our ſinking fund? 
As we wiſely imitate the conduct 
of the- great oppoſer of French 
ambirion, King William, in the 


ſpirited preparations now on foot. 
for the ſupport of the ſtadtholder ; 


let ns imitate him alſo in his en- 


larged and profound' views; in 


forming alliances, and oppoling, 
art to art. It may be queſtioned 
whether Engliſh 'councils- were 
guided by the ſoundeſt policy when, 


we formed that new: alliance in 
Germany which determined Au- 


ſtria to depart from ber ancient 
ſyſtem, and to enter into an inti- 
mate union with a power that had 
ſucceſsfully oppoſed her ſor near 
three centuries? In this refined, 
and enlightened age it is eſſential 
for politicians to counteract the de- 
ſigns of refined ambition by unit» 


Great Bri- 


fence of juſtice, If we ſit down, 


as the Dean of Glouceſter adviſes, 
and apply ourſelves wholly to the. 
fabrication of manufactures, We 
may grow rich; but we ſhall loſe 
the political and the military ſpirit; * 
we ſhall become effeminate z and 
ſome warlike natiun will' (weep 
away our accumulated wealth, jut 


as we drain their treaſures from 


the weavers and other manufactu- 
rers of India ; and as the Pruffians 
may make themſelves maſters of 
the thirty millions ſterling de poſi · 


ted in the bank of Amſterdam. 


It would ſeem to be the policy 
of Great Britain to detach the 
emperor from his French alliance, 
by affiſting him to recover Fronche 

Alſace, and I orrain, and 
other territories wreſted from his 


Compte, 


anceſtors in the Low Countries, 


The French muſt be thoroughly 
purged, and bled, otherwiſe ras 4 
will continue to diſturb and haraſy' 
their peaceful neighbours by the 


* U 


rage of their reſtleſs ambition. 


- The late inſurrection at Bruſſela 
proves the inſidious policy of the 


emperor, who, after repeated de- 
clarations of moderate and juit de- 
ſigns, manifeſtly diſcovered an in- 
tention of flipping the yoke of 
livery: over a {generous people. 
It alſo proves the ſpirit ot that 
people. But their political wiſ- 
dom and. foreſight yet remzin 1 * 
be proved by ſome arrangements 


that will ſecure their liberties a. 
gainſt the ſudden attacks of a re ſtleſi 


and ambitions ſovereign, whq has. 


diſcovered a deſire of reduging;! 
them under obedience, 5 by 


ſtratagems and conſpiracies, 
Buy the concurring te ſlimon 
all travellers it is 


of 


duſtry and improvement of every: 
kind, mechanical as well as liberal, 
in Scatland, The general diffu- 
ſion of knowledge in that kingdom 
30 2 | 
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ing the minds of princes ih the de. 
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onfirmed that: 
there is à very active ſpirit oſ in- 


— 
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by expanding - the views of all 
ranks of men beyond thoſe that 


vſually ſatisfy the ſame ranks in 


other countries, nouriſhes in the 
\ Scottiſh youth a ſpirit. of enter- 
prize and adventure, which con- 
ſpites with hardy conſtitutions, and 


the neceſſity of making a fortune, 


to ſcatter them over the face of 
the earth, and to carry them for- 
Ward in a career of induſtry and 
honour. 
age, enter into the navy, the army, 
the ſervice of the Eaſt-India Come 
pany, and other employments. 
But home is the centre that at- 
tracts their hearts, and to ſettle 
and make a figure there is the ul- 
timate object of their views, It is 
chiefly to the influx of wealth de- 
rived from this channel that we 


are to aſcribe thoſe buildings and 


public walks a adorn the city of 
Edinburgh, w ſtretches it - 
various and Dow ground, and pro- 
miſes to make it one of the moſt 
magnificent as well as beautiful 
cities in the world. t is to be 
We! that the increaſe of yealth 


Foreign Occurencen, 


Yopng men, at an. early 


hic ſo much ?—the 


will increaſe the ſpirit ; of . libertys 
and that the people will at laſt 


triumph over that ſervility of diſ- 


poſition which ſtill, in too man 
inſtances, diſgraces not only indi- 
viduals, but even bodies of men in 


Scotland. The wagiſlrates of Edin» 


burgh, are not, in general, back- 
ward to compliment ſtrangers with 
the freedom of their city. That 
honour has been lately. conferred, 
ang very properly, on My Breres- 
ford from Dublin, Why was ir 
not cffered to Mr Haſtings ? Why 
was there not ſome public mark of 
honour ſhewn in Scotland t 

ns who had, by the re 

tion of India, preſerved th 

whence Scotland derives its greats 
eſt opulence? Where were the 
relations of all thoſe adventurers 
from Scotland who were promo- 
ted by Mr Haſtings } By what pi» 
tiful policy was it that the late go 
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vernoregeveral of Bengal has been 


which owes 
ws due to 

Warren Haſtings were facri ficed 

"ap the ſhrine ! F 


negleQed by a city 


. 
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FOREIGN QCCURRENCES. 


Fe near Cherſon, Sept. 3: 
IIE Ottoman army is aſſem- 
bling with great diligence. 
The Ruſſian troops who were on 
this fide Kiova, have ' marched. 
Eigiteen pulks of ee are ap- 

| proaching near Cherſon. The 
arm reaches from Bala to Fami- 


7 IWarſew, Sept. 16, The Ruffian 


9 J 8 neareſt the Crimea are fil. 


off rowards that ee N 
t 


wh -re they will join the grand 
army. Prince Potemkin and Mar- 
ſhal Romanzow are expected there 


: cayly * 


The report that a bady of Rut. 
fian troops had been defeated in 
the Crimea is not confirmed. 

Frankfort, Sept. 30. Leiters 
from Vienna inform us, that the 


Ottoman Miniſter” s anſwer to the 


declaration of the Emperor's Mi- 
niſter; relative to the rupture with 


| Ruſſia, | is expected there every 


day. We are aſſured this anſwer 
will decide what part bis Imperial 


Majeſty will take in theſe elt cum | 


ſtances. 

Vienna, Sept. 23. The Gene · 
rale, who are here ſet out daily for 
their deſtinations. The troops ai · 


ſource 
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 notwithſtand 


— / Dameſſic Intelligence... 
ſembling on our frontiers, for the 


formation of the line and the army, 
will amount to 163,780 men, Ir 
is ſaid that the declaration made 
on the part of our Court to that 


- of Conſtantinople is jp ſubſtance, 


—*<&< That. his Imperial Majeſty 
had reaſon to imagine that the Ot» 
toman Court would have demand - 
ed his declaration with more de- 
cency and reſpect than they did: 
that the anſwer of his Imperial 
Majeſty is, that he cannot but 
highly diſapprove of the precipi- 
tate ſtep of the 8 in 
declaring war againſt Ruſſia, and 
that the Porte muſt be anſwerable 
for all the unhappy conſequences, 
that will infallibly reſult from it; 
that the Divan cannot be ignorant 
that in the preſent circumſtances 
his Imperial M, jeſty, as fi iend 
and ally to Ruſſia, muſt furniſh the 


_ Empreſs with the ſuccours ſtipu - 
lated in the Treaty, by ſending 


80,000 men to join the Ruſſian 
forces ; that if the Porte ſhould 
look upon this as an hoſtility, our 


Court was prepared to repel force 
by force, if neceſſary ; but that if 


the Porte would not look upon ſuch 


that has hitherto ſubſiſted between 
the two empires in which taſe 
his Imperial Majeſty will with 
pleaſure undertake the office of 
mediator in the differences be» 
tween the Porte and Ruflia,” . 
Warſaw, Sept. 24. Of the four 
ſquadrons diſpatched by the Turks 
to the Black Sea, one is deſtroyed 
by the Ruſſians, and it is with. 
reat difliculty that three. of the 
Six thouſand Poliſh om are on 
march for the defence of the gar- 
riſun ot Kaminiecckn. 
Paris, Od. 8. A report has, 
tranſpired from Court, which is, 
that the Duke of Dorſet has de- 
clared to Lord Montmorin, that 
the intention of the Britiſh Cabinet 
is to require that the works at 


* 
b * 


Cherbourg he deſtroyed, and Log- 
ſee 


liſh Commiſſioners appointed to 

it done. However, if ſuch a de · 
mand has been made, the anſwer 
from Louis X VIth can be no other 
than a look of , indignation and ore 
ders to prepare for war. As for 
the reſl all the batteries at Cher» 


bourg are mounted with guns, and 


according to M. de Suffrein's ac» 


a proceeding as boſtile, they might, count, 50 ſhips of the line can ſhel- 


0 the ſuccours gran- 
ted to Ruſſia, continue, with re- 


- gard to the reſpeRtiye frontiers, 
to keep up the good underſtanding 
: 12 t 0 | ' : 
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| Extralt of a litter from Paris, 
| 04 ober 10. 


3 8 J. we are to judge of future 
| & eyeuts by the obvious reſpec- 


tive diſpoſitions of the Courts of 
London and Verſailles, war ſeems 
now -inevitable. It is already af- 
firmed that our- commanders by 
land and ſea are appointed. There 


ter there, and from thence greatly 
incommode the Engliſh navy, in 
caſe of a rupture, | 


4 
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TRLLIGENCE: 


is a talk of two naval armaments, 


of which one that is to cruize in 


the ocean will be commanged, it 
is ſaid, by M. the Bailli de Suf, 


frein ; the other deſtined for the 
Mediterranean will be entruſted 


to M. d' Albert de Rions. Both 
armaments will make in all thirty- 
- five ſhips of the lines 


ips of the diviſion were ſaved, 


—— —— — — a. 
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enna has brought the formal_de- 


claration of the Emperor, that he 
has executed a treaty of alliance 


with the Empreſs of Ruſſia and 
with the Republic of Venice a- 


gainſt the Turks; and it is further 
aid, that the plan of the co allies 

is to make the Ottomans go back 

. 
Baptiſm Extraordinary. 

On Sunday morning, in conſe- 
quence of a prior intimation that 
one Moſes Bender, a Jew proſe. 
lyte, was to be initiated into the 

ith, ſeveral hundreds 'of people 
aſſembled ar a meeting in Princeſs 
Street, Moorfields, among whom 
was a great number of Jews, 
moſtly of the lower claſs, who vio- 
lently rook 3 of the beſt 
ſeats, verdad eg Sine te (as it 
is cuſtomary among Conventiclers 
upon particular occaſions) were 
_ retained at the price of one ſhilling 
per head. However, by t | | 
the congregation had ſuch a motley 
appearance as can ſcarce be ima» 
gined;; ſhayen faces, bearded If- 
raelites, beggars, pickpockets, and 
people of genteel dreſs 2 up 
the groupe. What ſeemed mo 
dugcler, was, that in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous part of the gallery behind 


the dial a beggar-Woman all be- 


ſmeared with ſouff, had placed 


herſelf ; next to whom ſat a gens 
teel middle aged man, with his hat 


full of papers, on which large He- 
brew characters were written, 


with which he ſeemed anxious: to; 
amuſe, or rather aſtoniſh the whole 
congregation, Two miniſters at- 
tended, one of whom, we are in- 
formed, was lately a coachmaker, 
the other a hat-maker, and. what. 
is rather wn woo, the clerk was 
lately a bailiff's follower. One of 
thoſe preached a ſermon on the 
occaſion ; during the ſame, the 


Jews behaved with the utmoſt de- 


corum : But when the proſelyte 


Fd | 


accounts had been received. 


Domeſtic Intelligence. © 5 
4% A courier arrived from vi- (a moſt inſenſible fgure) who had 
ſtood at the commumion table the 
whole time, anſwered to the firſt 
queſtion in Baptiſm put to him by 
the Miniſter, in the affirmative, 
which was, © whether he believed 
in Chriſt as a Saviour, &c.” their 
age became quite intolerable : 
ning, laughing, and ſwearing 


r 
gr 
aloud, became univerſal; one of 


them diſtinctly exclaiming He 


peleeve it! he pe tamn'd!” It 
was remarkable, that as ſoon as. 


ever the ceremony was finiſhed, 
a number of the better ſort of 


them drew out their watches, and 
held them up, as they ſajd, as a 
teſtimony of the time of his dam- 
nation. A great number of them. 


awaited his coming out, who, in 


all probability, would have added 
martyrdom to his virtues, .a their 
inſults increaſed to ſuch a degree, 


that it is thought their completion 


was only prevented by ſome hu-, 
mane perſons, who generouſl , 


took the poor wretch into a houſe. 


in Lag a, Moorfields. _ 
18,. By the mails of yeſterday, 


the following gallant action is con- 


firmed, of which ſome imperfect” a 


8 
was ſaid, that after the Porte had, 
declared war againſt Ruffia, the 


i 


Turks had gained great advan»! 


tages over the Ruflian marine on 
the Black Sea; the Ruſſian fleet 
was even ſaid to be entirely de- 
ſtroyed. The following, however, 
is the fact: A Ruſfon frigate, 


ſailing from Cherſon 10 Sebaſta- 


polis in Crimea, and not knowing 


of the declaration of war, was ſud- 


denly and unexpectedly attacked 
by cight Turkiſh veſſels, one of 
which was of the line, and twolo- 


thers frigates, the reſt armed 
- tranſports. Neth ogy this; 
uſſian 


unequal engagement, the Ruffi 
veſſel not only did not receive 
any damage, but actually hope aps 

-bliged 


ſuch a fire on the Turks, as obli 


K 


= 


P 


eas 


them to quit the ſeas ; the Ruſſian 


Captain, with ſeven Iglorious 


wounds. he had received, had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee them fly before 
him, and afterwards came in tri- 


umph into the harbour of Sebaſta- 2 
N death of William the Third; have 


polis. 3 , 

30. A letter from Dover, ſays, 
that it is currently reported there, 
that an embargo has been laid on 
the veſſels in the French ports, 
and the like by the- emperor in 
Oſtend, and that the troops of 
thoſe Monarchs are forming a con. 
junction to affiſt the Patriots in 
Holland, who are collecting them- 


ſelves in great numbers under the _ 70 A 
The Rev. Mr Thompſon of 


command of the 
Salm. f 
This day at noon the following 


hingrave of 


notice was ſent from the Marquis of 


Carmarthen's Office to to the Bank, 
and to Mr Taylor, Maſter. of 
Lloyd's Coffee -houſe, for the in- 
formation of the mercantile intereſt 
in the eit j.. | 

 Whiteha:l, Oct. 30. 1787. 
% A Meſſenger arrived this 
morning with an acccount that a 
Declaration and Counter-Declara-» 
tion was ſigned and exchanged at 
Verſailles, on the 27h inſtant, be · 
tween the Duke of Dorſet and Mr 


Eden, on the part of his Majelty, 


and the Count de Montmorin, on 
the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty z by which it was agreed, 
that the armaments and, all warlike 
preparations ſhould be diſcontinued 
on both ſides,” 

We under ſtand that the declara- 


tion from France contains a renuncia- 


tion on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty, of all connections what» 
ever with the Dutch, pledying 
himſelf not to interfere, directly or 
indirectly, with the ſettlement of 


their pub lie affairs. Thus, without 


a blow, and at an expence too in- 


eonſiderable for a moment's re- 
flection, we have attained an ob. 
ject of the firſt magnitude in the 


8 4 
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left him for dead wallowin 


political ſyſtem of Europe. The 
views of France, which, by per- 
fidy, open and concealed} and at an 
xpence of near forty millions 
erling, ſhe had been invariably 

in Holland ſince the 


been blaſted in the ſhort period of 


ſeven weeks. And this country. 
which at the peace in 1783, ſee» 


ed ſhrinking into political inſigni- 
ficance, is raiſed to a ſtate of en- 
vied greatneſs, and reafſumes her 
wonted influence and ſuperiority. 


x XW CK 
: October 26. | 


the Aſſociate Congregation at Ay. 
ton, riding towards Kitklettown, 
about nine in the eyening, and 
within three miles of the place, 
he was ſtopped by a ſtout man on 
foot, who leapt from a hedge, and 
catched hold of the horſes bridle, 
and aſked iſhe had got any money, 
and immediarely two men oa 
horſeback came vp, one of them 
with a club hit him a violent blow 
between the ſhoulders, and repeat- 
ed it; he alſo received a moft 
violent blow upon the temple, 
which brought him from his horſe, 
they inimediately fled, ſaying, he 
ing, te is now dead, It is ſuppo- 
ſeq they had been afraid of ſome 


coming up, that they did not take 


either his watch or money, but 
| in his 
blood. When he came to himſelf, 
after lying long inſenfible npon the 


8 he found his horſe ſtand- 


ing by him, and with great diff. 


culty mounted and got to Kirklel- _ 


town, about 12 oclock, where 
mach praiſe is due to the peeple 
of the inn, for their hoſpitable care 
and attention to hen, and getting 
his wounds dreſſed, &c, We are 
happy to hear he has got home, 
aud in a fair way of recovery. 
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11.  Upwards of 500 tenants and 


fervants, belonging to the Ri by 
Hon. Lord Delaval, aſſemble 
his Lordſhip's ſeat at Ford Caſtle, 
where they were entertained with 
the utmoſt liberality ; 530 of the 
moſt ſeaſonable diſhes were placed 
on each table; a La of at OX 
Was prepared: and the liquor, 
which was plentifully ſupplied, was 
of the very beſt quality 3 150 gal · 
lons of rum, 80 gallons of brandy, 
180 bottles of Wine, and ſeveral 
barrels of ſtrong beer were drank, 
one bowl. of punch contained 18 


gallons of ſpirits, ſix ſtone of ſugar, 


and 40 lemons. Many toaſts, ex- 
preſfive of the higheſt regard for 
the noble donor and his family 
. were drank, and the whole was 
conducted with the greateſt hare 
mony and jovialty, The remain» 
ing victuals, which weighed up- 
Wards of 80 ſtone, were diſtributed 
To the poor inhabitants in the neighj- 
'bourhood. The cannons were fired 
by Bold Haber. | 
The Dutch, by the reſtoration 
of their government are again in 
That ſtate, naturally the beſt for 
them, an alliance with Britain 
ad though they are- fallen in the 
"rank of nations, and from thence 


© bur ſmall in political ſtrength, lire 


'tle as it is, it muſt for very obvious 
reaſons, be better with us, than 
nga us'! 

The principal objes of change 
in Holland, from what it was, to 
'what it is, relpect no leſs than the 
home trade, the export trade; and 
the loſs of capital they are all, 
almoſt no more! | 


It continues to be invariably | 


aſſerted, that matters are in a fair 
train of accommodation botween 
Great Britain aud France. 
23. At a little paſt rine o'clock 
at night, two meſſengers arrived 
for Mr Pitt aud Lord Sydney, cou- 
tainiag tle melancholy intelligence 


EY the death of his * the 


— 
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Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieute. 
nant of Ireland. * | 

The Parliament wilt certainly 
meet next month, agreeable to the 
call announced in the G.zette: 
Circular leiters to this effect were 
on Friday laſt diſpatched ta all ins 
Treaſury. Members, and their pre- 
ſence required. at the Houſe, © ' 

Great praiſe is due to Bridge 
S' reet Scavengers, at this time, for 
their care and attention 10 the 
Street, as nothing can he more 
conducive to the health the ins 
habirants than „ „ 


14 


rns. 


Od. ber 23. Mrs Guchriſt, Sure 
geon, bf a daughter. 
| 24 Mrs Ferrow' Marſhal of « 


2, Mes Blacker, Merchant, of 
a W 69 . | 


MARRIAGE. ef 543 666 


Odi ler 28. Al Paxton, Mr Fergy 
Crowan, an eminent ſhip- . 
aged = to wy {ANA 


aged 60, 
| DEATHS. . n 


| Oftober 14. My John Hoer, Mat 
ter of the Charity School, aged 47, 
He poſſeſſed . — avilitiess and 
an amiable ditpoſition- He taught 
the ſaid School 22 years with 
wearied."attentiony. and his loſt i 
moſt ſincerely lamented by all who 
knew his worth, and in particalar 
by his widow and gs. 27 
James Fiſher, Eſq; of Clekmea, 
17. Miſs Cathrine Clavering, 
daughter of W. Clavering, . of 
Derrington. 1 | 
23, Mrs Pearfon, aged 24 . 
of Mr Pearſon, Surgeon, n ** 


N in Ireland. 
many 20 
refpectable Bookſeller and 2 
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Mr John Ferraby, 
at Hull. ; 


29. Mr Joba Forſter, 
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Arne vor XI. 
D THELWOLD Abbot of Mail- 
-fofs ſucceeded to this Biſliop- . 
ric. He was an intimate friend 
of St. Cuthbert. His Epiſcopacy 
was famed for the abdicatio of 
King Ceolwolfe, who quitted the 


{ throne, to take upon him the mo- 


naſtic habit at Lindisfarn, where 


he died A. D. 764. His body, 
after ſome years ſeputure, was 


tranflated to Norham ; and from 


thence his head was removed to 
the cathedral church in Durham. 
Ceclwolfe gave great poſſeſſions 
to the See of Lindisfarn, Ethel- 
wold made à ponderous crucifix, 
of ſtone, inferibed with. his name, 
which afterwards attended the 
body of Sr. Cuthbert in its jours 
neyings. This is remarked by 
Hiſtorians to be the firſt crucifix 
that was erected in the dioceſe: 
it was bronght to the cathedral of 
Durham with the remains of St. 
Cuthbert, and placed in the century 
yard. This prelate died in the year 
740, and was ſucceeded by 
 Ferscoeous XII. 
cyne wolf, Who was elected the 


the ſanctuary 


f 9 ; ——— ' _—_ 


ſame year. N n was 
attended with innumerable trou- 
bles: King Egbert accuſed him of 
ing acceſſary to the death ao 
Offa, a perſon of the royal line 


Who had” taken , refuge in . 
church of St. Cuthbert. 
thors ſay, that his refuling to give 
up the aſſaſſin gave the ſuſpicion of 

his being privy to the crime, The 
Biſhop was impriſoned at Bebbag- 


Some au- 


burgh, now called Bambrough, 
where he remained cloſe, durance 


for a conſiderable time. After 35 
reſtoration being exhapſted wit 
age and aff 


iction, he reſigned the 
85e, and died, A. D. 783, having 
ſpent the latter days of his life in 
acts of the ſtricteſt piety and de- 
votion. | 
Turgot repreſents this matter 
ſomewhat different. He was char- 
ged (he ſays) for ſuffering Offa, 
after almoſt periſhi ing by hunger in 
Cuthbert, 

whether he bd fled for refuge, to 
be carried away ſrom it by unar- 
med foes, who afterwards put him 


to a cruel death. The King thus 


464 
provoked, beſet St. Peter's church, 
ſeized the Biſhop, and detained 
him a priſoner in Bambrough, 
comitting the adminiſtration of his 
See to Fredbert Biſhop of Hexham, 


« until Cynewolf, having made his 


peace with him, was reſtored, 
Eriscorus XIII. Z 
Higbald, who had officiated du - 
ring Cynewolf's impriſonment, 
| ſucceeded ro'th+ See. During his 
_ epiſcopacy, on the Jth of June, 
793, the Barbarians from the 


north made a deſcent upon this 


iſland, and not 'only ſeized: the 
cattle, but alſo deſtroyed rhe mo- 
naſtery, pillaged the church, and 
inhumanly butchered many of the 
inhabitants; among whom ſeyeral 
of the Eccleflaſtics fell Theſe 
heathens rejoiced in defiling the 
ſacred things, overturning the at- 
tars, and ſpoiling the hallowed 
' fhirines of their relics and orna- 


ments. They were not informed 
of tlie chief treaſure, the body of b 


St. Cuthbert, which remained un - 
diſturbed, and to which after their 
retreat, ſeveral of the Monks re- 
turned. The epiſcopal ſeat ſtill 
continued here for ſeveral years 
'after this invaſion: All theſe mis- 
fortunes, according to the legends 
df thoſe days, were ſome ſhort 
time before portended to the in- 
habitants, by dreadful ſtorms of 
thunder, and a horrid convulſion 
in the aerial regions; during 
Which fiery ſerpents were obſerved 
flying and winding through the 
T 
Tue Biſhop with ſome few of 
the Monks eſcaped the maſſacre 
and eleven years after this cata- 
ſtrophe, Higbald, having been 
Biſhoy 22 years, departed this life 
in the year 804: to whom ſuc- 
ceeded VVV 
- © _ Episcopus XIV. : 
Egbert, whoſe epiſcopacy fur · 
- piſhes hiſtory with nothing meins 
fable, thougli it continued 18 years, 


» 


 Hifery of Hely-Ifand. © 


| He died A. D. 821, and was: ſuc, 
ceeded by 5 
N Episcorus XV, 
Heathured, who held the See in 


ſuccee de 3 — 
KIs corus XVI. 
_ Fgfric or Egric,.a perſonage of 
Noble birth and enlarged mind, 
ſtrenuous in good works z he great - 
ly contributed to the honopt and 


opulence of the church of St. Cuthe 


bert: he built the church of Nor- 
ham, and dedicated it to St. Peter, 
St. Cuthbert, and the royal St. 


Ceolwolf he gave to the See of 


Lindisfarn, Gedword, the church 
and village which he had built at 
Gainford, and all his poſſeſſions 
between Tyne and Tees, together 
with his eſtates at Cliff and Wyck- 


liff, in Yorkſhire, and Billingham 


in Heortneſs, He was Biſhop of 
This Sce 10 years, departed this 
his A. P. 845, apd Sas ſucceeded 
Et . 


Episcorus XVI. | 2 Yy 
Eagbert, whole epiſcopacy, pf 
eight years continuance, afford 
the Hiſtorian no memorable mat» 
ters. He died in 854, and was 
ſucceeded b | 
| Eptscopyus XVII. 
Eardulf, whole poſſeſſion of this 
See is marked with peei | 
tortunes, among which was the 
ſecond geſcent of the Danes. This 
Invaſion happened in the 1% 
year of the reign of Oſbert king 
of Northumberland: By ſome au- 


. thors it is aſcribed to the reſents 


ment of Bruen Brocard, a Nor- 
Jogos nobleman. King Of> 


ert haying come to Bruern's 


raſtle in his abſence, was moſt 


courteouſly received and enters 
tained by his lady, of whom he 


became enamoured :; and in defi- 


ance of all the principles of huma- 
nity; hoſpitalit Y, and juſtice, cone 
ſtrained her to receiv | 


Re nine years ; and to whom 
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uliar mige ' 


d * his em- 
races. Bruerg on his return being 


formed of the irreparable injury 


and diſgrace he had ſuſtained by 
this royal rape, went to court, at- 
tended by his kindred and depen- 


_ dents, and ſolemnly renounced his 


allegiance, and the lands. he held 


of the king : then taking his pa ſ- 
ſe ge immeciately to Denmark, he 
fell at the feet of King Guthred, 


to whom Bruern was related, de- 
ſcribing his injury in ſuch pathetic 
terms, and witering his grief with 
that energy, that the Daniih mo- 


- monarch readily hearkened to his 


requeſts, fitting out a powerful 
fleet and great army for the coaſts 
of Northumberland, under two ge- 
nerals Who were brothers, luguar 
and Hubba. Matthew of Welt. 
minſter ſays, the prineipal view 
of this Daniſh expedition, was 8 
gainſt the dominions of Edmund 
King of the Eaſt Angles, who was 
falſly charged with putting io death 
the father of the Daniſh chieftains, 
who had been aſſaſſinated by an 
exiled traitor. They bad propoſed 
to land, this author fays, on the 
. coaſts of Edmund's kingdom, but 
by contrary winds being driven 
northwards, they landed at Ber- 
wick upon Tweed. The convent 


of Coldingham having been reſto- 
red oſier a former confla gration, 


was then poſſeſſed, it is ſaid, by 
nuns, under an abbeſs called Ebba, 
of royal blood. She dreading the 


| barbarities theſe invaders exerci- 


ed in their former deſcent, on all 
ranks of religious, in an aſſembly 
of her nuns repreſenting the ha» 
zard their chaſtity was in, commu · 
nicated a device which the pre- 
ſumed would preſerve them from 
thele , violators. Without heſita- 


gion they vowed that her rules 


ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, Forth- 
with ſhe drew out a razor, aud as 
an example, with tbe greateſt for- 
tirude, cut off her noſe and upper 


lip: ſhe was followed by the whole 


Is” Is ee 


hen of N %. 4065 
tered the convent in the morning 

- they were ſhocked with the horrid 
ſpeRacle, and diſappointed in their 
lulls, ſet fire to the edifice, wheree 


in the abdeſs with all her whole 


convent were conſumed. 'This ig 


the ſtury of Matthew of Wefte 
minſter ; but other authors, whoſe 
relations are attended with great- 


er probability, fix the place of this 
| Daniſh deſcent at the mouth of the 


Humber, from 'whenee the inva- 
ders marched to Tork. Oſbert ar 


their approach led forth a power» 


ful army, and engaged them near 
the city, where he fell amongſt the 
ſlain, and, bis troops were totally 


routed. lla, Who had held a 


conflict of five years for the kin 


dom of Northumberland with Ol 
dert, under the ſupport of Bruern | 
and his allies, is ſaid upon the Da- 

'niſh invsſion to have come to a 
 cotnpromiſe with Oſbert, and join- 
ed with him againſt the common 


enemy; and that in the battle, he 


alſo fell with Orſbet. This account 


-gains greater credir than that 


ruern's application to the Danes 


and it ſeems moſt probable, the ob- 


ject of this invaſian was no other 


than rapine and plunder. The 


Danes after this victory, having 


laid waſte the country between 
Tork and the Tyne, made Egbert 


King of Northumberland, north 
of Tyne, to bold his crown as 
their dependent: Being afterwards 
employed in expeditions againſt 
the ſouthern parts of this iſland, 
the Northumbrians dethroned this 
vaſſal king, and gave the crown to 
Ricſig. Not long aſter this the 
Daniſh king embarking his troops 
in ſome of the ſouthern counti 
ſailed for the mouth of Tyne, ms 
landed at the townicf Tyne mouth, 
where he wintered, it being too 
late in the year to attempt any 
thing againſt the Northumbrians, 
On the opening of the ſpring they 
began their ravages on this ynfor. 


f 


tunate country, and marked their 
progreſs with unequalled harbari- 


ties: Lindisfarn was the object of 


their peculiar wrath—the Chiiſtian 
religion their moſt inveterate a- 
.veriion, The Biſhop of Lindisſarn, 
with Eadred the abbot; on the ap- 
proach of the Danes, left the iſland, 

carrying with them the remains of 


„St. Cuthbert, and the moſt valu- 


able of their riches and ſacred 
things. This deſertion of the 


monaſtery of Liudisfarn happened 


in the aad year of Eardulf's epiſ- 
copacy, 241 years after the foun- 
dation of the * by Oſwald and 
Aidan, and 189 years after the 
death 64 8 St. Cuthbert. Theſe ec- 
eleſiaſtios fly ing from the fury of 
the invaders, wandring from one 
-hiding- place to another with their 
ballowed burthens, of which even 
the. ſtone. crucifix: of Ethelwold 
made a part, for ſeven. continued 
yearss, at length reſting at Che- 


1 in the nnn of Dur- 


Wich aha 3 remains of the | 


N. the Biſhopric was removed 
from this iſland to Cheſter ; and 
whilſt ſetiled there, this Biſhop, 
A. D. 883, annexed thereto the 
vacant Biſhoprie of Hexham, which 
had been without a Paſtor 63 years, 
from the time of- Tidfrith's reſig- 
nationr Eat dulf continued the re- 
mainder of bis epiſcopacy at Cheſ- 
ter iu peace, and died in the year 
co, having been Biſhop. 46 years 

Soon after the the deſertion of 
Lind farn, the monaſtery was de. 
ſtroyed, and the church diſmant- 
| led s but afterwards there was a 
cell of Benedictine Monks eſtabli- 
ſhed. here, who were ſubordinate 
to the Priory of Durham. The an- 
nual revenues were valued at 481, 
18s. 11d. by Dugdale, and 60l. 58. 
by Speed. 26 King Henry VIII in 


in the 33d year of the ſame reign, + 
the poſſeſſions were granted to the 


Dean and Chapter of Durham. 


Ae of Holy-ifand 


Tbere is a n. 
Guthred received from St, Cuth- 


bert a ſingular mark of protection, 


on an invaſion of tlie Scots, who 


had in their progreſs trampled on 


the remains of ſeveral religious 
houſes, and threatened 
demolition of Lindsfarn. When the 
Scotch army was drawn up in ar- 
ray, and ready for action, the 


earth opened, and in an inftant 
| iwallowed their tens of thauſinds. 


As the future ſueceſſion of Bi- 
ſhops is in no wiſe pertinent to this 


work the See of Lindsfarn being 


tranſlated from this iſland, and ne- 
ver reſettled there, I muſt take my 
leave of that rich aud puwerfal e- 
piſcopacy z but cannot refrain men- 
tioning ſome few .circumſtances 


which happened to the DOORS 


bones of Cuthbert. 


In 995, the Danes RY Mit 0 
ing the Clergy, who had been ſet. 
.tled at Cheſter for near a century, 
they took up the holy relices, and 


fled with them to Ripon in Yorkſhire: 

where remaining till the ravagefs 
again quitted the country, and on 
ſuming it a proper ſeaſon for the 


return to Cheſter, on their way, by 


2- miraculous power, they were 
ſtayed at Wardelaw, à hill near 
the ſea coaſt, within about eight 
miles of Durham. where, in e vi- 
ſion, Eadmerus, one of their pious 
attendants; had a revelation, that 


at Dunhelmus the ſacred relies 
+ ſhould reſt for ever: à ſituation 


fortfied by nature, being a lofty e- 
minence, ſurrounded by the river 


Wear, overgrown with thick en. 


tangled grove; in the center of 


vhich was au open though conceals 
ed plain of cultivated land, which 
offered its ſequeſtered dm we” 


their par repoſe, 
"oy 0 be continued. 
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Muſeum. 


. $IR, | 


An' account of this curious and ſur> 
priſing Hole may be acceptable 
to ſome of your inquiſitive Read- 
ers; therefore I have tranſmit - 
ted it to you; if you pleaſe to 
inſert it in your Muſeum, you 
will oblige you reader, - | 
„ INQUISLTOR. 


1 LDINE Hole in Derbyſhire, 


is a mile ſouth of Mamtor, 
and four miles eaſt of Buxton, It 
1s a perpendicular gulph or chaſm, 
which being fathomed by a line, 
or meaſured by ſound (at the 


rate of 16,7. feet in one ſecond, 


the meaſure Dr. Halley 'allows 


Account of Eldine Halt in 


onward to the Duke's spartmet 


Derbiſhire.— Anecdete, 4% 


ard, in the Duke's Sbfence, ſeized 
the farmer's ſtock for arrears of 
rent, and advertiſed it by the 


Tiſh crier to be rowped, that is ſold | 


by auction, on a fixed day. Fhe 
Duke happily returned in the in. 
ter val; his tenant, who knew hie 
road, made the beſt of his way 
and he was not "interrupted, but 
forwarded in it by the ſervants, 
who concluded he came by ap- 


22 « What is the matter 


onald ?” ſaid the Dake, as he 
ſaw him enter melantholy,' Do- 
nald told his ſorrowful tale in a 
conciſe natural manner z it touched 
the Duke's heart, and produced au 


acquittance in form. Staring, as 


he cheerily withdrew, at the pic» 
tures and images, he expreſſed a 


near the earth, for the deſcent of curioſity to know what they were 


heavy bodies) is found to be 1266 
feet or 422 yards down to the 
water; but how deep the water 
is, cannot be known; This chaſm 
is 40 yards long above ground, and 
ten over at its broadeſt part; but 
from the day there is a ſloping 
deſcent of forty yards to the 
mouth of this horrible pix, and this 
is only four yards long, and one 


and a half broad. It is ſaid, that 


two villains who were- executed 


at Derby, not long ago, confeſſed 
at the pallows, that they threw a 


poor traveller into this dreadful 


gulph, after they had robbed him. 


Ce. oo. 


2 


' Anecdote of rn Second 
Dual- of Cordon. 


AT a time not very remote, | 
4 & when the Duke of Gordon, large piece of wood, called a Yule 


and all the Lords of that famil 
were Roman Catholics, a Protet. 
tant, not unknowa to his Grace, 
rented a- ſmall farm under him, 
near Humley Caſtle, and, from 
whatever cauſe, had fallen behind 
in his paymeuts, A vigilant ſtew- 


in his homely way. ©. Theſe,” 


ſaid the Duke with great cande- 
ſcenſion, (e theſe are the Saints wh 


intercede with God for me 
% My Lord Duke,” ſaid Donald; 
« would it not be better to apply 
yourſelf directly to God ; I went 
to muckle Sawney Gordon, and to 
little Sawney Gordon; but if x 
had not come to your guid Grace's 
ſelf, I could not have got my- dil- 
charge, and baith I and my bairas 
had been barried.?? 7 577, #54 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS- 


8 ontinued from page 440. 


YULE. clo. 4A 


N the eve of the Nativity, the 
peaſants place upon the fire a 


Clog, ſome have lagked upon this 
as a rural ſacrifice; the beaſt being 
ſtalled, there is no ſurther uſe for 
the tether clog, by which he Was 


prevented ſtraying in the ſammer, 
for his paſture. It has had a no ,, 


diſtant implication, and intended 


away malevolent ſpirits, and ſpi - 


rits of darkneſs. The Druids held 
a ſolemn feſtival at this time, and 


fires were lighted to fill up the 


ſpace between the laſt night and 
firſt morning of the year, that the 
evil genius might not prevail, The 
Eluſinian myſteries were typical of 
of the renewing year; and the 
howlings and lamentations made in 
the hours of darkneſs for the Joſs 
of Adonis, were like our ſolemn 
wake over the yule clog, which 
was to baniſh the ſpirits of dark- 
neſs whilſt the ſun was in his deep- 
eſt receſs. In thoſe rites, the re- 


turn of Adonis, or the fun, was re- 


preſented by the approach of a 
Prieſt with a lighted torch, theres 
by diſpelling the horrid darkzeſa, 
in which the prevalency of the 
evil genius was deſcribed by horrid 
noiſes, and all the dreadful ſpecta- 
cles ingenuity could deviſe, to ſe · 
cure the ſuperſtition of the aſſem- 
bly. Among all nations there has 
appeared a prevalent ſuperſticion 
touching good and evil ſpirits, one 
ſuperintending the hours of light, 
the others darkneſs; one the 
guides of man's rectitude and vire 
tues, the other his malevolence and 
Pier | | | | 
On the word Yule or Gule, 
there have been innumerable con. 
 troyerſies with the learned, from 
' whoſe arguments | am induced to 
believe it is a word derived from 
the old Britih language, and im- 
lies a Feſtival z and theace that 
Yule Clog expreſles the feſtive 
fue). . RS | | 
The Yule Baby was a ſweats 
meat image given to children, in 
commemoration of our Saviour's 
nativity, - | 


The windows are drefled with 


ever-greens, as typical of our Sa- 
viour, who was called the Branch 
of Righteouſneſs, that liveth for 
ever: alſo as memorials of his 


promiſes, and our victory over 


CHRISTMAS BOX. | 

Gifts to ſervants and mechanics, 
for their good ſervices in the la- 
bduring part of the year. The 
paganalia of the Romans, inſtitu» 
ted by Servius Tullius, were cele - 
brated in the beginning of the 
year 2 an altar was erected in each 


village, where all perfons gave 


money. This was a mode originally 
deviſed for gaining the number of 
inhabitants, . 


| THE DEAD. wa 

_ Cuſtoms attending Death and 
Funerals are well known, and their 
origin of no very diſtant. cu N 
ſo that I will avoid a ſubject ſo 
peculiarly melancholy and affecting, 
ſave only the Arvel Dinner. 

On the deceaſe of any perſon 
poſſeſſed of valuable effects, the 
friends and neighbours of the fa- 
mily are invited to, a dinner on 
the day of interment, which is 
called an Arthel or Arvel Dinner. 
Arthel is a Britiſh word, and is 
frequently more, cortectly written 
Arddelw, In Wales it is written 
Arddel, and fignifies, according to 
Dr, Daviſe's Dictionary, Aſfſererey 
to avouch. This cuſtom ſeeme of 
very diſtant antiquity, and was 4 
ſolemn feſtival made at the time 
of publicly expoſing the corps, to 
exculpate the heir, and thoſe in» 
titled to the poſſeſſions of the de · 


ceaſed, from fines and mulcts to 


the Lord of the Manor, and ffom 
all accuſation of having, uſed vio- 


lence ; ſo that the perſons then 


convoked might avouch, that the 
perſon died fairly, and without 
ſuffering any perſonal injury; 
The Dead were thys exhibited by 
anciefit nations; and perhaps the 
cuſtom was introduced here by the 
Reon. EDS” 27:58 
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me; that acer 1 chief of x war hath 

eircumſtamially recounted, at his 
return, all that had paſſed m the 
expeditions 'he had undertaken, 
And the battles he had fought, they 
who are preſent at the recital often 
riſe on the ſudden to dance, and 


and repreſent thoſe aRions with | 
great vivacity, as if they had been 


Preſent. ? And all this, without 
In pre vious concert or prepara- 


tion. 

1 In tteif fongs they praiſe not 
'only their 0s and heroes, but 
they likewiſe praiſe themſelves. 


In this they ads" not ſparing ! ani 
ure even prodigals in their praiſe r 
of others, whom they think wor- 
thy of it. He who is os Wy 
bee, anſwers by a 

f thanks, as ſoon, as he hears him 


named. | 
ha 55 75 are nil quicket at rab 
lying each other ; and ſucceed to 


i . — in chis. He who darices, | 
takes wlipmſoever he Fw wt 
the hand, and brings him fi 
Int6 rhe midſt of the. aſſembly ; to 
- which he * ar ds Withotit reſiflance. 
N e the dancer continues to 
and ſometimes in his ſong, 
oh ſometimes in the intervals, he 
throws his ſarcaſms on the atient, 
Who hears him without reply. —At 
. bon mot, loud peals of 
laughter ariſe along the galleries, 
Who animate this ſport, and often 
| few e the patient, to cover his 
a his 'mantfe,- 7 - 
u Tie have abother Kind of 
dis, in Named the whole choir 
dances ; and this is common both 
to men and women. As this is 
very different from the preceding 
ones, they do not aſe it in their th 
fon g-feaſts. Their pretenders to 
Magic often ordain it as an act of 
religion for the healing of the ſick? 
it is alfo one af their modes of di- 
vingrion. fr is likewiſe practiſed, 
at times, as a mere exerciſe of 
ane at the Ye and ſolem. 


4 On 17 0. 


nities of the villa e. ' The m 

4s 26 follows, © Notice is 
early in the Morning through all 
the cabins, for the performance of 
this ceremony: Every cabin de- 
putes a certain number, end r of 
men or women who' dre e 
ſelyes in all their finery, tha 

may go and perform their oe 
They all appear at their appo 

hour (which is proclaimed 
Public crier) either Jh the tou l 
cabin, or ſome other place deſtinell 
for the purpoſe, In the middle of 
the place of cabin they build a 
little: ſcaffold ; aud bn this they 
iſe a ſmall ſeat for the ſingers 
I o are to accompany and ani- 


mate the da ce. One holds in his 
fo a tambour br little drum Belt 
other a Apes ſhell, While th 


| ooo 1 7 their fong 
with the ſound of 3 
(which Je farther ftrengthented b 
ſpectators, 2 with litt 
ſtigks upon the kettles that are bes 
_ them) «4 y who! dance, 77 
in 4 circular move men 
dt without" taking hands TIS 
do in Europe: 0 dancer make 
various mollons With his feet” and 
hands; as be plenſttint And thot 
all the movements axe different, 
aecordin * to the hien and raprice 
of their imagih 1 them 
g Neft er . e het 
are moſt e i ing t 
ures, and Thea thy ſelves 
to action, arb feckbned to- Excel 
the reſt, The dance is comp 
of feverd retarfis'* Each return 
laſte fill the dancers are ont of 
brearh z and after u Hort interval 
— e degin another. No- 
_ can be more anfmated than 
movements? To fee them, 
one wauld ay, they were a'troop 
of furious and frantic people. What 
muſt farigue them” fill more is, 
that not only by their movement, 
bur like wiſe with their voice; they 
follow the — and their ivftru- 
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them with pleaſure. 


fitau: For w 
Jogy need be made, to the curious 
reader. But the more particular 
reaſous, why it is here given at 


ing number. 


ments to the end of each return ;. 


which is always cloſed by a gene- ' F | 


ral and lond Ouch.! which is a 
ſhout of approbation, implying that 
the return bath. been well perfor- 
med. 8 5 1 

% Although. I have not ſpoken. 
particularly of any nations but 
thoſe of Iroquois and Hurons, yet 


I may truly ſay, that 1 have de- 
ſcribed, at the- ſame time, all the, 


other barbarous nations of Ame« 
rica, as to what is eſſential Ke 
principal. For though there ap- 

ats to be a great difference be» 
tween the Monarchie and ON 
chic ſtate, yet the genius of their 
ſavage policy is every where the 
ſame : We find the ſame turn for 
public affairs, the ſame method of 
conducting them, the ſame uſe. of 


ſecret and ſolemn. aſſemblies, the 


ſame character in their feaſts, 
their dances, and their diverſions. 
The mulic. and dance. of tbe 
Americans have ſomething in them 
extremely barbaraus, which zt 
firſt . diſguſts; and of Which no 


idea can be formed by thaſe who 
have not ſeen and heard them. 


We grow reconciled to them by 
degrees, and in the end partake of 
| \s to the 
ſavages themſelves, they are fond 
of theſe feaſts even to diſtraction, 
They continue them whole days 


entire; and the ſhouts of their 


choir. are ſo violent, as to make 


the village tremble.”  _ 
uus far the learned father La- 


hoſe detail no apo» 


length, will appear in the follows 
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LORD WAA O N., 
Continued. from page 457. 


W T H, my mind wholly em- 
Wployed in xetraeing the 
charms of the beautiful Venetian, 
I paſſed a ſſerpleſa night, and roſe, 
very early in the morning, and 
then walked out, with an inten- 
tion to amuſe myſelf, in hopes to 
diſſipate thoſe ideas, which could. 
aol ſerve to render me miſerable 
1 perſiſted to indulge them. I. 
put on the ſame; domino agd 
maſque that I had worn the even- 
ing before, when I had walked fur. 
{ome conſiderable time, I ſelt ſames 
body tap, me on the ſhaulder, and 
D Ia behind me a 
gondolier, elegantly neat. in his 
dreſs, leaning on his, gr, which 
was painted with a variety of co. 
urs. I was going zo enquire. hi 
ulineſs wirh me, but he prevented 
me, by ſaying, * By your, graces 
ful air, I am convinced I peak ta 
Lord Wartop.“ I acknowledged 
he did ſo. 46 Here then, {ſaid he) 


. 
. * * 5 
* * 2 


is a billet I haue orders to deliver 


into. your own hand: read it, and 
you will find, that the ladies of 
this country are not very cruel to 
ſtrangers, cl require in 1 

turn fur their favours, ſecrecy and 
Alfred. I haſtily opened the 
note, and read theſe Wards: 
% Your, lordſhip's merit has 


cc gained a complete victory over 
de ag heart, not unworthy ybur at- 


% tackment ;, 1 have. a thouſand 
.« things to communicate, to you, 
e which you will got be aiſpleaſed 
. to hear; come, then, in the cool 
ec of the evening, into, the ſame 
4 {ſtreet where you met with the 


40 gondolier, w bo ſhall conduct ou 


8 4 * 
* 


1 faithfully to be at 
the place ——— and to induce 


7 ondolie be pungtual, I 
ented \ with 2 few pieces 
27 gold ; my generoſity redoubled 
| 5 good humour, he quitted' me 

ng, and left me — ſporte 
18 5 Joy 3 as ſuon hel region 
oy lad, aſcended tomy chamber 


and entered in my common- lace 


book, ** that Venice was 'undoubt. 


edly the moſt agreeable city in'the 


univerſe.” 


It was ſcarce dark, when I haſ. 


| rened to thy a tion: the gon- 
Fr — approackied me immediately 
Tz g ind _— along very 
_ - Lally ; he 'beckoned me td come 
into his little bark, and when I 
was ſeated, rowed away haftil) 
from the _ continuing his ſong; 
| though the gondola went ſwift 


* 


down the current, and the rower 
ap tt ut ile 2 — 
ni 


Was late t when we ſt 
| before « ville — the banks 


h Sal Ju 
the A1 to 
' 2 My 


of ons faint ti 
and e 
ow ſet = 


Londblier * 

on ſhore,' 1 after infor ming m 

he would return and fetch me 

break of 0g he directed me to 

es rot ht forward to a little door, 
Found un old wqman, who 


took me by the harld, and defired 
me to ſollbw her; we traverſed 
mn utter darknefs a court yard and 
ſeveral large apartments, ſhe then 
| opened a cloſer, put me juto it, 
Andi retired, leaving me ſtill in ob- 
_ FCrurity.' Alter Waiting ſome time, 
1 became very impatient, at lait 
my conduRtrefs returned, and took 
ie into i chamber, moit { lendidly 
Maminated; the door of Pick doc de- 
lug opened on à ſudden, my eyes 


were dazzled with the number of 


Ighte, and richneſs of the furni- 
Ture, but I no longer paid an 


y . 
15 -..__ tention to this magpific ence, w A of 


1 aw advance towards me a ral 


1 


woman, whoſe e . and 
with 
a Jong veil wo oy in my ad · 


2 this 


Bolf, which 3 (as pe as i | i 


' majeſtic air, (though 


miration ; this | doubted not was 


the beautiful creature who had ſo 


ingenuouſly confeſſed herſclt' my 
captive : the lady fat down on an 
velvet, embroi- 


r= vo ſopha 
dered with | gold, and having made 


a fign for me td ſit by her, then 
threw back her — and diſcovers 


The cher boar of my kbvrt 
which wag viſible i in my y den 
nance, ſeemed to give new — 
mation to the e ey 99 the lovely 
Venetian z and whilffT paffiona 

— her ſnowy hand, the addre 
ſed berfelf to me in the following 
manner: 4% The ſtep 1 have taken 
muſt 8 prove to you the 
exceſs of ny affection : yet it may 
de neteſfary p in for a apologize 


— hs xr refiraine we 
are under, oblifes us to 4 
thoſe litte dnss, which may 

operly called the 

ion, and give 

—— — time to capitulate, 

und ſurreuder in farm: here it is 
impoſſible to improve friendſhip 
into love, we ther in with 
the latter, and this is all: dur wiſe 
huſbands gain by their | jealouſy 
and precaiition, and thus they ab- 
folutely advance ' the misfortune 
they endeavuur to prevent, a 
render us more condeſcendin 
the addreſſes of our loyers. 


Italians wok upon their wives 2 


beings incapable of reaſon ſufficient” 


tõ conduCt themſelves properly ;_ 


and their ſuſficion will carry them 
To lar, — a man wa: — 


„ao eeertrt een 


viation 


e a 
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aſſaſſinated, either by her huſba 


made tlie leaſt 


. 


even to a woman who is a ſtran - 
ger, runs a certain riſque of bein 


or her lover'; and, believe me, 
it was from the moſt unaceount- 
able caprice of a moment that my 
huſband brought you that evening 


into my apartment, as you was the 


firit man he has ſuffered" me to 
converſe with ſince 1 became bis 
wife, my own family not excep- 
red ; is it not juſt then (continued 
the, with a bewitching {mile} that 
we ſhould dare ſometimes to throw 
off this reſtraint thus impoſed upon 
us, and follow the diRares of our 
own heart, which cannot but re- 


volt at the idea of fo ſervile a 


chain, and "bids us revenge the 
contemptible opinion they enters 


' tain of our honour und virtue.” 


Te blooming fair one heſitated 
as ſhe pronounced theſelaſt'words, 
and her downeaſt eyes and bluſhes 
ſeemed to call 
of everlaſting love. I threw my. 
ſelf at her feet, and began a. de- 
claration of my pa with an 
eloquence dictated by truth and 
ſincerity, when on a '] was 
interrupted by a noiſe, which filled 
us both with terror, and ſeemed 


to be the footſteps of many per. 


fons: coming towards the room 


where we were ; and a few mi- 


nutes after we heard the door in 
the anti- chamber burſt open, as if 
by violence. Heaven have me 

cried the terrified beauty 


onus! ( | 
'this is our laſt moment, for I hear 


my huſband's voice.” On hear. 
ing theſe words I fl moſt cer- 
tainly have endeayoured to leap 
out of the window, and not have 
de of le Jo have left 
the lady to ſettle matters with her 


kviband in the beſt manger ſhe was 
able, but I had [only time (trem- 


bling and agirared as 1 was) t 
—. out * piſtols bets ihe 


me for yows 


my rage, and to 


ſenator entered, with a poignatd , © 
in his hand, followed by a croud, 


of domeſtics likewiſe. I ſaw-my 
danger, and there not being avy 


time to be loſt,1 ed to fire, 
but unfortunately both my piſtols 
flaſhed in the pan, which gave the 
ſervants an opportunity to diſcrm 
and bind me, whilſt the furious old 
man, going to his wife, (who had 
ſunk fainting: on the fopha) he 
plunged his dagger ſeveral times 
into her boſom, who gave one 
loud ſcream, aud dropped down 


% 


inſtantaneouſly, ' 
- This | barbarity to a woman 
whom he loved, was ſufficient to 
clemency to expect; and th i 
I was - exceſſively ſhocked at the 

death of the lady, I muſt own, I 
was under greater appreheiifions 
for myſelf, Wretech, (ſaid the 


Venetian, addreffing himſelf to me) 


thou who haſt dared to meditate 


my diſhonour, i retuun for the 
confidence I replaced in you, by 
introducing you to my pre» 

pere for death, and know that 1 
obſerved - that very evening, the 
glances which x 


and that pi 


. ths 


ſecure my ro. 


ſtruction.· | | 
words, he raiſed his poignard, and 
was going to e it info wy 
heart, bur recolleRing - bim 

No, (ſaid he) 1 will wor conta.. 
minate my , the 


blood of one unwertby'of fo noble 


a death, rather, let os, (ſaid he, 
turning to his valets) ivvem ſome 
new kind of puniſhment to gratify 
my reveuge, therefore, aach uf | 

ou, in turn, peak what'yos think 


| „ | be merits.” 1 this 
room door fle open, and the old, peripiſiion, the reſents  witling ro - 


l K ————— _ «4 — 4 


ew their. zeal for their maſter, ſhocked and diſappointed at find -, 


proceeded to give their ſeparate os, 


1 


— 


pinions : one propoſed (with the 
utmoit- alacrity and unconcern) 


that 1 ſhould have my tongue ſlit ; 
another to cut. off my naſe and ears; 
and a third, rather more mercitul 


than the others, was for hanging 


me directly, | leave you to guels, 
huw agreeably 1 muſt be enter» 
tained all this, time. whilſt they 
were thus inventing new devices 
to torment me, forced to be a pa- 
tient hſtener where I was ſo near. 
ly concerned. At lait, “ Go, (ſaid 
the ſenator) fetch hither a lack, [ 


have found ant a method which 


will at once deprive him of life, 
and prevent our bei:g troubled 
bow to diſpoſe of the body,” The 
fack was brought, and they forced 
me into it, inflex ible to my prays 
ers, aud deaf to my entreaties : 


they then tied it falt · round the 


top, and the; ſtrongeſt of them, 
by the order of his maſter, took it 
on his ſhoulders, and carried me a 
conſidęrable way, tillat Jaſt I heard 


voice, which ſaid, This is the 
deepeit part of the gulf, throw 


down your load here. At theſe 


worde, I felt myſelf. precipitated 


with violence into the ſea, enve . 
loped in the {ack z ſoon after laſt 


my ſenſes, and moſt probably ſunk 
don. 5 ng 


w LE - 20 „ $+#4 
Thus certainly would have ended 


both my life and my travels, had 
not a (fiſherman (luckily. for me) 


thanced-to have let down his nets 


there, and as fortunately come juſt 


at that time to take the m up, When 
fading them heavy, he douhted 
not but heſhed taken a ſurpriling 
quantity of fiſh, but was much dif. 
appointed. on bringing it 40 ſhure, 
4% find only a packet of coatie 


Flath z be determined, however, 
To take it home to his cabin, which 


was at ſome little diſtance, there 


te examine what it contaived 


ut he and in AamiN eu very:uleful, - The firſt thing 1 te. 


* 


OY 


ing only the body of a dead man, 
yet, being perſons of humanity, 
they ſurveyed it accurately, in 
hopes there might remain ſame, 
ſigns of life, and at laſt diſeoyered 
near the heart a latent warmth, 
which made them hope they might 
be able to reſtore a fellow creature 
once more tothe. world: their 
eharitable endeavours ſucceeded in 
bringing me back to my ſenſes, 
and they took ſuch care of me, 
that in ſome hours I was perfectly 
recovered, but not chuſing to com- 
municate to them the truth of my 
adventure, I only told them, that 


being on horſeback alone, on my 


return to Venice, from a ride of a 
few miles, I had met with thieves, 
who, after robbing me of ſome vae 
luable jewels, and being unable ta 
find my purſe, they tied me in a 
ſack, and threw me into the ſea, 
When | leſt the cabin of the fiſher: 
man, I made him a preſent of my 


purie, and the honeſt man, when 


it was night, donducted me in hi 
boat ſaſe to my inn, where I im: 
'mediately ordered poſt horſes, and 
quitted Venice without ſeeing any 
one of its curiuſities except the old 
ſenator, ſrom , whoſe: chat acter | 
judged the national one of the Ve- 
netians, to de cruel, and very, in- 


hoſpitable to rangers... |. 
I cauld not belie ve myſelſf to be 


in ſafety, ill 1 had traverſed the 
Po g therefore, leaving the city of 
me, | went an directly to Florence. 
As ſoon as I. came into the inn, a 
man was introduced to me, whats 
employment it was to ſhew-ſtran- 
gers all that was moſt curious in 
that city, and accompany: perſons 
(for a trifling Jum) to Whatever i 
worthy: their obier vation 3 the 


Ferſons generally upderſtand all 


the European languages, are to be 


met with all over Italy, 


\ 
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her limbs ſo well 
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 Polydore aid bis She 


ſired to ſee was, the famous an- 
tique ſtatue of the celebrated 
Venus de Medi cis, of which 1 had 
heard ſo much; it is in the palace 
of the Grand Duke, and is, it muſt 


be confeſſed, the repreſentation of 


a very pretty woman, .as finely 
daped As ade girls here, and 
tioned, 
that” one would rather ſuppoſe it 
the work of imagination in the 
ſculptor, than a figure taken from 
real life, anleſs we are at liberty 


to believe, that the ladies are 


much degenerared ſinee the days 
of Phidias and Pruxiteles.” Whilſt 


my conductor was giving me the 


hiſtory of this ſtatue I obſerved a 
man gazing on it with the" moſt 
enraptured countenance I ever be- 


held; when I had ſhewu him to 
the'Iraliun,' “ that (ſaid he) you 


muſt underſtand, ie one of the 
many lovers of our marble Venus: 


1 


* 


ieve me, bur” be affored, that 


many of our Florentine 'whoſe 


hearts are extremely ſuſceptible to 
beauty from daily admiration; at 
laſt become enamoured of this fi- 


ure, to their misfortue, fince their 


ghs- are vain, as the thaſte Lu- 
cretia herſelf, could not treat them 
with more co/dne/5, or remain 
more rigorouſly virtuous j yet many 
of them will paſs whole days in 


gazing on her, without either ears 
ing or drigking, others addreſs her 
in the moſt tender and elegant 


verſes, to all Which ſhe is equally 
inſenſible ; and ſome conſumed by 
ſo hopeleſs a ſove have died the 


victims of their nonſenſical paſſion.“ 


T0 be continued, 
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POLYDORE Au ure SISTER, 


Cual from page .. 


AVING fized my reſolufion, 
1 tefired to leave a meſſage 


0 


B 


dut whoſe 


gb, I fee, and do not be- u 


\ 


with her ſervant, who wis called 
' whoſe agitation vs ſo gveat⸗ 
ſor the. poor girꝭ loved her unhap - 
py miſtreſs, that it was with diffe- 
rulty, ſhe gave me to underſtund 
that Aleſia did not land at Vaux“ 
hall, but on the Willow Walk 
Oh, Sir! continue ſhe, “ her 
ng words and fer partiog 

okt have almoſt broke my heart: 
me claſped my hand; and ſaid, Oh 
Harriet | you are-yery young | and 


not ſo deſperately Wicked as I am, 


heaven may forgive you; but I 
am devoted to never-ending mi- 
ſery! Go, my affeckionste friend, 


eo home to your parents, if 


ing a good girl, you may in time 
a pg happy vnc =I want th 
take a melaneholy turn or two, 
therefore leave me to myfelf 
don't reply my dear, 1 have fom 
e on n my troubteſi 
mind, 


wilt N in; and by Lalit | 


lefſon to impart of chüt re 


ſay to you at preſent' “ 


At tie latent a porter ü ü 


and preſenting a card, inquired 
any one In the hoaſe knew the per- 


fon 'whoſe'name was thereon men- 


tioned ; the card was one of 'rlioſe 
convenient intehigentes Which tlie 
unhappy children of proſtituti 

call their addreſs, and too ſure this 
was her's I anſwered him in the 
affirmative == Then, ſays the fel. 
o, ſomebody muſt tome directly 


10 
d the 


where there is à young woma 


te is 
| ſound drowned near that place.“ 


] ioſt.ntly put ſome money into his 


hand, and told him to conduct me 
to the ſpot : the humanity of this 


rough, though not nnfeeling meſ- 
fenger pleaſed me, WhO wiping his 
eye with his finger, cried, “ Fol- 
low me, my maſter, you look like 


6 


E 


and no ſpot ſo fit as this; 1 
Se 
to-receive me, for 1 have d ners 


% 


. thar-may fink tilt deepefnko pole „ 
chiad than any thing I eh peffibly 


Swan, at Weſtminſter-ſtairs, 


* 


I 1 followed; my honeſt conductor aſtoniſhment and ſilent grief ; at 


early. grave, bad exbauljed their tbeltummlt of hopeleſs paſſion, che 


to. this unhappy creature, how Je» horror!“ 
followed her in the courſe of pro» juſt idea of, his grief, in im 
. diſengaged. from a concern ſo re» attended me to the bear 


cumſtances induced the coroner's friend and brother! it is better for _ 


5 a private burial. I was now doubt - my reaſon, pity my poor ſiſter, 


tanee : I received him at the very Fra aps eyes again .glared with 
| imagine what were my feelings, to riſe, hut bis. ſtrengteh not per- 


—— — — . X —A 
. — — 


a good gentleman; the human ſiety imagine was the occaſion of n:y 
js there, but Lard help them | they extreme grief and perturbakiun. 


won't make her alive again if God I then related all I knew of his bro- 


don't chuſe it! ther and ſiſter, which left him in 
to where I found: the remains of length riſing, he advanced. to the 
this melancholy victim of illicit window, then returned, ſet down, 
love ricovery/ aud wept in all the anguiſh of dev 
Part of that Society, whoſe in- ſpair, repeating in agony, ** My 
ſtitution has been the means of poor father! my loſt ſiſter l. my 
ſnatching thouſands from a too wretched brother “ Then, in all 


laſt ' benevolent efforts; the wor»  criad; pun, © It is well, Aleſix thou 
thy. philanchrapiſts could do no art, ganen ruin, ſhame, and mi 
more. They appeared to me as ſory;hafſt then dreoght on thy ſel 

delegates from that God, who, no and family 1;But eb! my brot 
doybt, ſmiles on their bleſſed work, to loſe the 390-1 I cannot luppar 
and will reward them accordingly. this, I . cangot..preſent my ſoli be» 

I could net help reflecting, not» fore a father, to whom | | 
withſtanding the compaſſion I bore late a.tale: ot ſuch | 


: P 1 : | CRE PS of 4 
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le 


verely the juſtice of heaven had . I may. attempt, but 


vidence. I now withed myſelf ſuſſice it to ſay, that a length — 
bearteſtruck 


plete with every thing that huma - Polydore, whoſe; mortal exiftence 
nity ſtarts at yet 1 felt myſelf we found beyond the power of ad- 
gbiliged to ſee her-decently inter · vice or medicine to preſerve. The 
red. The 2 with whom ſhe hapleſs: youth ſaw and knew hi 

Aged, laid claim, with what juſs brother : we approached the bed, 
tice 1 know not, to every thing in when cloſing our hands in both his, 
her apartments. Ignorance of cir- he exclaimed, © Heaven bleſs my 


jury to attribute her death to acci= me to die now than to exiſt an un- 
dent, and I was at the expence of happy lunatic. I know I have loſt 


ful whether to inform her friends forgive ber. crimes ; has. ſhe not 
of this dreadful:circumſtance, or died for them f Sacred be the me- 
keep it a ſecret f I had concluded mory; of the ſons and daughters of 
on the former, when a geutleman 3 e know not the 
trom the country deſired admit - extent of Providence.” Saying 


time I was going to write; but, horror and diſmay ; he attempted 


when I beheld the brother of Po- mitting, he ſtruck his foreheady 
P and with a canvulſire groai; e 
Amazed at my agitation, he en- pired I—lt is needleſs to enlarge ; 0 
uired if I had ſeen his brother —the laſt movraful rites were paid 
nce his arrival. At this, I burſt him, and I am now. going to aces 
into tears He urged me to ex - company his - alflited brother 19 
plain the cauſe, adding, he could his ſorrowing family, whom we 
not forb ar thinking ſomething {till | nelancholy 
more fatal than whit he coul 


E 


1 
— 
S 8 
- 
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very want of 1 


le agree, n ao 
157 Jury is * of the moſt 
privileges of an — 1.8 To 


endeayour to explode a doatine a. 


which is ſo univer, . 


might de deemed gainſt 
. und to ws this 4 
folks of 1 nd that they ure 
miſtaken in eir ideas, would on 


have the effect t fücreaſe wei | 
reſentment, not their 5 hel 
You cannot eradicate antient pre- 
judices w Tk incurring a tempo. 
rary cenſute, and the aint A 
hint that a man's notions are de- 
* you acquire ad enemy. 
n deſpite, liars, ver, of the N f. 
ter of the illiterate; and of the mas 
lice of the prejudiced, I ſhall 
ceed to take a view of the viſa 


raiitiges ariſin from trials by] "Er 
in he res, and W- 5 5 — | 
conſidering the 1 cn 2 the ar ile 
condering the " Felative to — 
Jury then 45 not . onlpes ripht, Wnt 425 
tent to decide of the fat, but alſo cn 2010 1 
An Ter accom 


of the 1 law. = To on the fot. ror 2 


or by 


. 4 ting 


ſuch — are to operate freed 
' upon the minds of the Jury. 

e muſt nere Hote, that (in coun- 
ries) jur 1. ire more fred frequently 
compoled of fatthers that of get. 
tlewen of roperty, and 
that fn Sr the education of 
the firſt 171 inferfor to that 
of the BEG " ft now faid; 
that - of the 
of ih — in order to af- 
certain the fact, however intri. 
cate and however Aiffleult. 
practice, ſerring t the 


Vol. 


need, — 


e . 


ame 

gegen than 2 
who is fitted for tlie 
bit and ediitation,. ahd v 
read whe hig above! the eh 
c u. T. ate j \ 

more capable of di fake l 
res thati a hundred ſurymen f 
have ſtated above that Jurys are 
alfo. jndges of the aw. Thi is 
an attack upon com ſdnſe. 


The What does an illiterate fartner 


know of the of 41 Or whit does 
= 3 . 


or in other Words, 


3 | er e * . 0 


15 Shy, Ty bee 888 N it 2, The 
3 4 f the Wot 1 5 105 


1 85 b 1 to 9155 


Wt. 1000 A 
Ne pur of know - 
on for ynderſtanving i 17 „Where 


| He are. the u per ad 155 


715 tri 
wh Pe and. if 6 W 1 
e berge tu ly beget. error 1 
1705 bot an ilſits ate more 
apt to ; be Hh ſtaken, tha it a learned 
82—55 ut t ent 5 the im 
55 of the ex preff hene 4 hl f 


de expr Mey fieratly mea 
© Be evidence to 225 
des n a criminal, or to.eſtabliſh a 
This is indiſputably its plain 
fi0p#1—byr daß me to add, that 
there is yo Aden ion ſo well un» 
der ſtobd by every ipdividual, a 
at Ame time ſo perplexing when 
conlidered by a Jury 2 twelve or 
oor 95117 Fen ro % dif- 
ent idea weight of the 
abe, 55 wins . 


Nahe oof to 
5 gs fa 5 Alec in the 


ew of another, A lawyer, ſor 
Is tance, will a explain td 
. Ref full. proof. may be 
compo Bean 172 A and 


| * "heat a . ide, 
a 3: why on the e n 5 our 


* ſourihs of a. for kr . 
mount to three ful] proofs, T 
om” A ig has nd. notion 4 a half 
d of a proof. 7 The fact 
ſt either be eſfablj ed, or nat 3 
is either 
convinced or not convinced. When 
a man, is convinced he myſt neceſ- 
farily find the fat N ſo that 
convition is naturaly followed by 
condemnation. The proof, there; 
fore, the inſtant it convinces a 
mougts to a full proof, and. — 
fo gonvict the et iminal accordingly, 
Tt is true, indeed, that Jawyers 
argue very A, and they 


will tell yo at whatever 
be the e eee Er 


to convince a juryman, yet he is 
not nt Hberty to cem the eri. 
minal untefs the"proof* amounts to 


a full one. According to this lo- 


of reaſ 
2850 may have ende 1 
aamtien bound 


uſt not find ih 

42 no other rea lon 1 

h 6. proof amounts only, to 
' rreſumprion, I would ho {hou 
e d uch a Jorgmen,to be g 

bimfelf of pe pęxjur q ( workin 

ſpite of the Coy ors he 24 4 
full greef is that 925 deueibee, 
hs 0 or any individual of it. 
I am, yours, 4 


* © 


ven, Hale 1 787. . 
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4 „ on rie 11 Tins, 
F E power of looking 28 


'4 into futurity, though it is the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of reaſon, 
ke de gn that moſt important truth, 
Ps the. immortality of the 
e if e or miſuſed, 
rye only to Harter. the ima; 
givin and. miſlead. the mind into 
mazy tract. of errors, and em · 
bitter alf the, few 1 $ that are 
allotted t to human life. 
It is a ee ng uf 
men, more elpeciall to peo 
volatile dif} [poſitions, 5 they a 
not how to enjoy the preſent hour. 
The mind of man is; perpetually 
planning ont ſchemes of future hap- 
pineſs,, and. contemplating diſtant 
proſpects of , pleaſure, Which he 
flatters himfelf be is one day to 
poſl:ſs, inſtead. of endeavouring to 
eres y the reſent with ſolid ſatiſ- 
fa This unhappy diſpoſition, 
this ficklenely of mind, makes us 
live in a continual ſtate. of uneaſy 


offer. ele 5 1 9 Togo gay. | 


alan 


dent to all 


1 


Na 


4 * 


expectations ſor when we have 
ained any thing which we have 
| wiſhed for, when the tardy 
xeſolution of time has brought to us 
what we have long impatiently ex- 
pected, we ſoon 5 cool with 
poſſeſſion, and Jook 
rence upon. that. which ſo lately 
engaged our attention, and wasthe 
ſole object of our hopes. Like 
children we long for a bauble ; no 
ſooner have we got it but we are 
tired and long for another 3 mor 
pleaſed with the gratification of ou 
wayward humours, than with the 
poſleffion of the thing we wanted; 
new objects, new. pleaſures then 
ſtrike our imagination : theſe w 
purſue with the ſame ardour i the 
we long for with, the ſame Impa- 
tience, and poſſeſs them with the 
fame diſappointmetit and diſſatie- 
factiolle..o ine nd 
One would imagine that ſo ma 
fruitleſs. endeavours, ſo many r 


8 2 


v4 
peared diſappointments, wo 7 
fectually cure us of the folly of in- 
dulging our minds in the fond ex- 
pectation of, future ſelieity ; that 
we ſhould at laſt be prevailed upon 
to ſit down contented in our re- 
ſpective ſtations, to enjoy the bleſ- 
ugs that are ſet before us, and to 
make the moſt of that only portion 
of time which we can with any cer- 
tainty call our on] yet ſuch is th 
imperfection of our nature, ſuc; 
the infatuation of our minds, that 
in ſpite of the moſt convincing de- 
monſtrations of the folly of build- 
ing upen futurity, though we ſee 
people unexpectedly ſink into the 
prove who were engaged in the 
ame eager purſuit with ourſelves, 
we ſtill continue to perſevere in 
the fond deluſion ; we till purſue 
2 phantom that mocks us at a diſ- 
tance, but always cludes aur graſp. 
Would every man, inſtead of in- 
dulging vain and uncertain expecta- 
tions, inſtead of forming romantic 


ſchemes of viſionary happineſs, em- 


with indiffe=- 


life enjoys, the, N fa 


the 


and who does all the good in his 


play his thoughts 


fl 


in Every men «power wn oblaing 
t does nat Fequire g great genus 
ar eminent abilities Js render Jil 
agreeable 4 on. the c ray, We 1 
often ſee great wits fall into great 
errors; men of more vivacity-th 


judgment, often wander in & rut 
Jeſs ſearch of happigeſ, by giving 
wk the. de of f 
ui 


© .,CEmMuLAns 01 le 
ea man of plain eommon ſen 
on contented in the road 


in his way with thankfulgeſa, with« 
gut flattering his ming witk, the 
hopes of future enjoy ment, whi 

| Neno * 
would certaiy]y.dilappoint his, en 
pe ſtations | 2 | 


* 
* 
3 


conſiſt in the poſſeſſion of affluence 


— — 


5 1 1 SOLES, 1:1 3 | 
bn * happineſs of lite does.uge 


or power, or the indulging in What 
world calls pleaſures 3 our iin 


7 - 


„is given us for more important 


purpoſes z, he along can be uche | 
enjoy life, that knows how to make 

a er uſe of time, that labouns 
with honeſl induſtry ia his calling, 


* 


power. | 


T0 ſpeak io the Eaſtern phraſe, | 


life may be compared to. a book, 
our days to the leaves of it z we 
ſhould be careful therefore to write 
nothing in any page which we 
ſhould be aſhamed to have ſeen by 


all the werld. Happy will iz be 


for us, when we come to give up 
our accounts, (and no man knows 
haw ſoon he may be called upon} 
if we. can produce records of 
virtuous actions; but it will fill 


us with coafuſion to; find many 


Pages intirely blank, and PIT A he 
Lirfigured with foul and deteſtabl 
3R 2 


Arend © 2x60 oo inc: 


n 


— ans — — i die ED non Ir Son Ps 


| 
N 


emperor Titus, who fl 


Es 


| the ſordid acquiſition of mbney, 
_ Wen ve conſider what a ky 
of time is here allowed 


ui to ſet a Juſt value | to 
hour with the ut- 


Wort 


| « Proctaſtination. is the thief o 


$60 - 


blots. Ever y portion of miſpent or 
negleed time muſt be accounted 
forz it js well-known, that the 
fot bis man. 
encellont qualities was ſtiled th 
delight and darling of 'mankind 
one ' tight that he had 
| no favour that day | 
claimed with lively tokens o mh 
& ſorrow, My friend, 1 
4 day. This godlike man, 
fie + heathen, thought ev 
that was not employed i 


Ja 
4 nels of f goodneſs, whilſt many 
Chriſtians think every day thrown” 


way, that is not Tpent in a ſũe- 
celfivg round of idle pleaſures, or 


And how precarious and uncertain 
even that Inte is, it ſhould teach 
it, 


huſband eve 

moſt frugality; to let no day flip 

without performing ue 

—— ee 
r 


us p pofiible 60 td. el 


o Ly to · mor 


U 1 is no more tlie | 7 of 
the young mun tlran 


8 17 for our folly, Tome te 


b as Urtle pineſi 


0 , but le Inca 


Ire tavight, x that the daties of life 
afe commenſurate to its duration, 
and that every day bringt with it 
a taſk, whicti it d r — 
doubled on the morrow'} we 
not then to contract debts, wii 
we are not (ure we ſhall wre 1 
Aeg ; we moſt curb all oo 
1 * defires, all anticipations of | 
Hine, and all expectations of util, 
rity. Were _ life indeed tb 
be extended to the ſtupegdous 
longevity of the Aon cr, and 
5 we bleſſed with the fame 
temperament of ſome 


atjon of our guilt wight | de 40. 


1 55 E ng away 
bor alf that or ＋ time 
is mor than what half the race of 


man attain to, ſince we are liable 


to ſd many accidents, our fichlties 
ne be s impaired by a tedious ill. 


caſe ma  borry us out 
Fe with G rapidity ; 


Var migneſs js it tcp defer living 


100 Fe to . — for _ 
a 


though. 
ſaaie footith e 12 us 
ble of abe den 'F Since the 


equally uneertail tbh both. events of futurity are involved in 


345 FE 


% Be wiſe to-day, "ris Steeg to 
S 


I: = 
5 time. a 


T Tear after year it ſteals till al 


one! * 


g 
„ A0 thirr man ſuſpets himſelf 


2 fool, 1 K a 


. Knows it at forty, a and reforms | 


his plan; 


20 At fifty chides bis infamous ge- L 


5 „Aegi, ond re-rdfolves; then 
dies the ſame.” © | 
Th Nionr Tavenrs. 


"Such We the folly of 1 tus i 
+ etl without Cre Yate It, 


us wirh earneſt 


un impelletrable miſſ, why ſhould 


we be anxidut about what we know 


nothing of f why ſhould-we- tor- 
turè our mindꝭ With the diſmal ap. 


prehenſlons of chimerical dangers, 
ad conſectütal ealamities? The 
heathen poets thy 8 
licitstion 
wake the moſt of time preſent, h 
tch the fleeting moments as they 
aſs, and to enjoy pleaſures while 
is in our power 5 we ought 'to 
follow their advice, but not in the 


manner they would inculcate it ; 
we are not to wallow in extravi- 


gant riot abd debauchery : thou 
we may enjoy innocent am 
» we muſt {endeavour to fops 


*. 


4 . 
d * 


WF ger he habits, nat to humovr 


* 


4 


8 3 to correct our. vices, not to 
'give way to them ; as it i 
nitely of more a@vant 8 d'ime 
portance to practice virtue, han 
to indulge r. 12 2 117 5 


1 1 
* * 
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: o. the Inproxin State is Man: 


kind, | 
| rene mutamur in 


1 BELIEVE it is the general OPie 
41 nion, that vice is becoming 
more arid more hoy among us, 


There would, dvd, have 155 
ſufficient reaſon to believe the 
world was worſe, if God 
' bad forſaken us, and left us entire» ' 
ly to live as we liſts but we have 
frequent and comfortable afſuran- 
ces of this not . caſe, and 
even in the few paſt years of our 
don lives, r recollect many 
awful iuſtances of Divine Viſite- 
tion, that might convince the moſt 
hardy atheiſt, not only rhat there 
is a God, but alfo, that he till 
watches over us, ſees our moſt 
ſecret t and actions. 
It is remarkable, that thoſe who no 
pretend moſt to religion, cry out 
molt againſt the 1 47 ( 
vity of the human race ; 
can theſe difmal iners re- 
coneilę the Orpmipreſence of God, 
with * l opinion of the 
times? 
We are told, and have the 
| mes reaſbn to believe, that be- 


* eee 


world, every manner of duh 
nefs will be baniſhed from it and 
'it is certainly more 


ou 
. _ 


his original 


2 us ; 


i l 


0 


probable, 


(though no doubt the cuntrary is 


poſſidſe) that this glorioùs change 


vuld be gradually coming on for 
2 hundred years, than that it 
4 happen ſuddenly,” Let us 

re the preſent fate of the 
orId with what we haye recorded 


in e writ, and we' cau ſte no 


reaſon to doubt that man is now 


actually ese, by deg 


upright and happ 
ſtate 3 though, as he is as yet : 


very far from it. 


Kh is certain that dene. 


N 


_ 5 t is evident, thas 
e were oniyt | 
by the all-wiſe CPE in the — 
neſs of former times, ro 
8 Re 1— 
e have now knowledge 
on earth to make us live happy, if 
we mide a good - and took 
pains to communicate it to each 
other. 
The number of good men in the 
world certainly bears a ſmall - 
to the bad, dur I be- 


Fee i it was never greater than at 


preſent ; for even in ſacred hiſtory, 
men bears 
to the number 
of people, rogers rr then have ins 
ha the earth, Does biſtory 
give us any account af ap _ 
nionarth of a more immacul 
character than he who now” ſways 
the ſe e ptre of the Britiſh Iiles 7 
Ws there ever z human bein 
more philanthropy than 


1 
Nos wont Howard? Who ever tra-- 


ne e er Aue d 
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ea A remarkable Stary of a Dog Snding out 0 cs: G 


& 124 difficulties to relieve the in- 
Wen and ſuccour the wretched ? 
hele are not only ibe. great 
good inen we have got; dut it is 
ow unneceſſary to hurt the mo- 
deſt feelings of a Knox, &c. by pub. 
liſhing their worth in this manner. 
Let it ſuffice to obſerve that 
there are many now alive, who, 
in a few centuries, will probably 


de ranked with the beſt men in 


ancient hiſtory... 
The execution. of criminals be 
ing now more frequent than in 
former times is a proof, not of the 
worla's being worſe, but gf of r 
being more rigidly purſued. 
we take 3 reit oſpective view. of 
our own country for five or ſix 
hundred, years back, we may ſee 
the blackeſt and moſt. atrocious | 
crimes. committed with impunity, 
and, indeed, much oftener than i 


_ theſe days, Nor was ancient Bri- 


tain alone the ſcene of ſo much 
wickedneſs. Every other 2 
Was as bad, ancient, Greece, 


Rome, the moſt virtuous heath 


nations, and even Judea, alſo, ; 2— 


boüunged With all manner of 1851 
edneſs,. 


Upon the whole, it appears evi | 
dent to me, that mankind AFP im- 
proving as much in religion and 
morality, as in the arts and ſciences; 
and I think that, idea ſhould incite 


us to give over our evil ways, (for 
GIA they are many) and ani- 


mate us in purſuing the true way to 


that real happineſs, which, if we 


ourſelves do, not enjoy, our poſte- 


rity certainly will. Let ns, 4 ſet a 
noble example to our childpen, and 


endeavour. to inſtil good and vir. 
tuous ſentiments into their minds, : 
while they are yet almoſt asready to 
follow the good. as the bed, that 
they in their turn may, be: able to 


direct their children in the paths p f 


4 % and trut Stor of ; 
Dog finding out the wy erer ro 


bis | Maſter, E 


T HERE is at Nedsest in 
France, a caſtle of very an- 
cient ſtruture, It was built by 
Charles the F,ſch., On one of the 
chimnies in this building there is a 
remarkable piece of ſculpture, It 
. repreſents a battle hetween an un- 
armed man and a maltiff, before a 


is preſerved on record, and is 
old as the time of Charles the Fifi 
It is as follows:“ A perſon of 
ſame diſtintion was found early in 
the morning by. * dead, 
in the mid unfre quented 
wood, and a mar arks abs * 
20 him z by his ſide 

that Lied to attend him in his 
85 „„ The monarch was on the 


multitude of ſpeRators. The 105 


res e when the . happened; 


he enquired with 


after all that ould add de l 19 5 5 


guilty... An ancient animoſity nh 
tween the. 
, in: nei bbour hood ; bad 


. rendered him. ſuſpected. . His ſer · 


vants had ſu orn to his being in bed 
. z himſelf gave, WTR 


up the d 


of his 19 | 
= e but the King [IN . 
arles the Fiſth w as a man of dil. 


cernment: uilt was in 
bis face, in e 22 


tions of iunocence, H ordered 
tlie ſuſpedted perſon, 171 twe 
others, to be ſet before him the 
next day. He produced the fait 
ful dog, that had been found near 
his maſter's body z the creature 
ſingled out the murderer, who was 
the, very perſon ſu ſpected, and 
ag have torn him to pieces 120 
"the t, if 75 had not conſefl. 
the tac, and _ the; pan 


* 


virtue, and admoniſh then to be · „Mente. 4 . 


ware of the fatal rock of . 
their ſoreſaihers plit. oc Sato 


0 * : f . FR 2 
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a maſliff 


ſed, and a man of 


. — Ke * 
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LET EE Ob he Eine ³ꝛÜ—mꝓA ͤ¶¶ x 


in the reigns of four p 


Count of the Life of Tiberius Covah. 


gap 


ue seedunts of fuch-perfons as wilt 


ox © MEMOIRS er 5 l 
SIR 10nN MASON. 


H 1 8 gentleman, though but 

threeſcore and three years old 
{t his death, yet lived and floutiſhe 
1 Ki 
Henry the ward the 
Sixth, Seer Maß, and Queen 
Flizabeth 3' and was a privy-coun- 
fellor td them all, and an eye - Wir. 
neſs of the vagtons revolutions a 


viciffitudesof thoſe times. Towards 
His latter end, being on his death* 


bed, he called for his clerk and 


ſteward; and delivere@ himfelf in 


| theſe terms : 


0 l bere have 1 hw wifes 
five Princes, and have been a I other 8 
counſellor to four of them.” I have 
ſeen'the x remarkable obſerya> 
bles in fo gn p parts, and have bee 

preſent àt moſt ſtate tranſaQions 
for thirty years together 1 and I 


dave learned this after fo nk 


T's 623 £34 


greateſt wiſdom, temp 
the beſt phyſie, and 3 gow 06 Co 
ence the beſ Sree were ; 
to live'a gain, I wor 10 eig th 
court "for. a cloiſter, my priv y. 


counfellor's ouſtles for an Nagl 


retirement; and the Whole life 
lived ia the alace, for an hour 
enjoyment 4 God in the chapel: 
all things elſe forſake me, belides 
= God, wy NN and my Lp tre 


* ei. — ” 4 21 2 1 : 3 


Hrevant | f the Li | eat arr 
' of Tibertus Cevaty F. AK. 8. 


timbs of Bnet * Akin 5 
moſt important characters to be 


. 


thoſe who have produced benefi 
cial diſcoveries to mankind, or en- 
larged the bounds of ſcience; and 


with thefe ſentiments we feel a ſa. 
tisfactioa its preſenting to the pub- 


at 8 10 of the 
e, 4 


the terms 


be remembered when tlie faint 


hand of oblivion ſhall have eraſed 
every veſtige of the deſtroyer of 
their — atid the diſturbers of 
foclety. T gentleman at pre- 
fent Lees, | i furniſhed” the 
world wii ſe ral u 2 
tons, and therefo — 
remembered ar” a benefacror to 
aH G. 7 22 1 Bee 
Twerlus eres ge ure by 
is the for of an emi _ 


the goth we 0g 

ee od ler} "Shieh dis A | 
3 tid hond — | 
tors. After arrivi 

manhood; he ro 18 ehre 2 2 
tendiug bis pace by ſeei 
contitrits';” wy in ge 
r afrivedin "Englan 

5 — bee 
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Mc). lg ie ris - 2m by 
a'Volume — A Oampfete 
Treatiſe of Electricity, in TROP 
and Practice; with Ia Exe 
perimente,“ 8%. This wot 
divided thts Four Los in wwe | 
firit' af which the author treats 6f 
rhe fundamental Jaws of electri- 
city,” or ys down ſuch propofi: 
tions, 8 65 3 to it nia g inde- 
pendent any parti * 
theſis is, are fed yh he Pe 
nomen that have been 
and invarfavly Cre to 1 25 
place among electrified and , ther 
bodies. After an explanatio f 
eculiar' to the ſcience 
he gives au ue ful caraloyue of 
electric aud conducting ſupſtances, 
difpoſed in the order „f their re- 
ſpective perfection, beginning wien 
the moſt perfect in each clas. He 
ne xt treats of the rwd electrieitiesz 
of the different methods of excit⸗ 
ing electrics z of the phznomena 
exhibited by the elettrie mattet 


dom of t 


ins res 


12% as Tüllen l 


when communicated to 2 
ſubibances, and to electries 3. a 
of the Leyden, vial, where he = 
lates the more general effets *. 
duced by charged electries. 
The {Sn Sivifon is appropri. 
ated to the hypothetical part of the 
ſcience. | ; He briefly. explains the 
theory. of. rg and negative 
electricity, and offers ſome con- 


ares on the nature of electric 
+ With equal brevity be en- 
quires into the place accapied; by 
electric fluid in bodies, and 
the nature of the principle 


de 


Which produces difference in, 
Gate —— conitie 


rics, and O» 
oo principal pare of 


lect 


| 5g 4. the 
practice of. ricity, aud come: 
2 5 e 
trated with plates, of the beſt glec- 
rrical machines and their 2 
2 men, with an 

of all ge 
— . which the appa- 
ratus has received down to the 
5 n ent time. 

The fourth and laſt part of the 
work contains ſome new experi- 
ments made by the author, ; parti- 
cularly a. pretty large ries re- 
ſpecting the electricity of the at · 
moſphere. 

Ia March 1799, he was elected 
a Member of the Roya 

of Sciences of Naples; aud in De- 
cember the ſame year was admit - 
ted a Member of the Royal Socie · 
ty of London. ; 

' The. n * year he publiſied 1 


| the work is ap 


te An Eſfay on the Theory and 
1 Medical Hectricity,“ 
vo. a very valuable work, which 


as - obtained much praiſe, 


n e produced. % A Trea- 


le on pe Nature and Properties 
of Air, and other ently 
elaitic Fluids. To which is La 
ed, an Introduction to Chemiſtry,” 


* 


% Aua of the Life of Tiberius Cavallo. 


Acidemy 


porn] and 22 „ich the the 


order to w 


* 


4. This work is allo divided 
into Four Parts. In the firit Part 
he briefly defer: bes, under the 


tice of An Introdyclzon to;Ches 


miltry, the various ſubſtances, to- 
gether . with their principal, pro 
erties, that. are neceſſary to h 
own by. a perſon; betore 22. 
ters on examination of 
different kinds of ＋* .ar or * 
elaitic fluids. In the ſec ond Part 
ke inſtructs his eh, — the 
2 of hydroftatics, In ar 4 
the knowledge of them is necefla 
for the performance of. the;ex 
ments deſcribed. He like w iſe 
ireats of the principal prope 
air and other e 1 
fluids, and gives 2 deſcription 
the apparatus employedin perform- 
ing the yarious experiments. In 
the.third and fourth Far fe he treats 
of the nature and prope 2 of the 
eren ak ces of air n. 2 
aprons, And 2 vr 
2 — 1 riqus — Gn, 
lative to them, 


proved by Bergman, 
enlarged by Kirvkn, is 19 5 i 
two Ale each filling one ſide of 
4 ſheet. One 
2 - ſecond} contales ht 

es of minerals, divide 1 
12 
cipal rties of each; the at 
110 be par cls þ ſpecies te ” 2 
ici, rayged-under the reſpeRt ve 
diviſions ; | HOP. nul. Fly; Lan 

es 

ents being Eh 


them — f 


„„ Rt een nia ———— cc... x2: 7 8 4 . 


gredient belongs. They are ac» 
cumpanyed with a pamphlet, in 


octavo, containing their explana- 
tion and uſe, an alphabetical index 


of rhe names of the minerals, with 
references to their reſpective places 
in the tables. | wh 

Since this work, our author has 
publiſhed “ A Treatiſe on Mag- 


netiim, in Theory and Practice, 


with Original Experiments, 8 vo. 
He is alſo the author of ſeveral 
papers publiſhed at different times 
in the Tranſactions of the Royal 
Society of London. 2415 


— 


Maxims of the late Dr. Jebb. 


UICIDE is not a crime which 
thould be deemed cognizable 
by the civil magiſtrate ; but it is a 


linſul and vicious action, becauſe it 


implies a want of truſt in the good- 
neis of Providence, and indicates 
the greateſt degree of ſelf· regard: 


hence frequent in lunacy, where 


ſelf· regard ſeems to annihilate all 
ſecondary affectiont, ſuch as mo- 
delty, piety, and benevolence; 


If the production of happineſs 
be pleaſing to the Almighty, agti- 
culture mult be pleaſing, as from 
thence the means of living are 
ſupplied, not to man only, but to 
innumerable kinds of other ani- 
mals, who reſide near the habita- 
71. of men. | 


The'pleaſure and love of the hus 
man mind, generated in granting fa- 


vours, is greater than the love gene- 


rated by receiving them, in order 
that men may be incited to the firſt 
glory of their nature, the practice 
of benevolence. * 


Men in England allow tlie uſe 
of one metal in planting religion in 


the human breaſt, viz. the uſe of 


; Vd. III. 8 


Maxim of the late Dr eib. 


third, when ſhe viſits. 


* wor Id, 


GOLD ; and why not then the uſe 
of STEEL ? 177 Nr { 444; 


Differences of ſtyle ſhould be as 
the differences of dreſs in a prudent 
miſtreſs of a family: one dreſs, 
when in domeſtic duties ; another 
when ſhe receives viſitors; and a 

Every thing depends upon the 
huſbandman. be — the come 
mon mother of us all ſhe produces, 
ſhe ſupports us; and thereſore 
Kings, Biſhops, Lawyers, Phyſici- 
ans, Soldiers, Sailors; &c, &. r. 
to be kept within reaſonable boutide,- 
otherwiſe they may depopulate the 

. 1 uu tte 
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| HIGHLANDS, '- Coda ves wh 


REMARKABLE CHARACTERS, 
HE. 


} enen 
[From Mr Knox!'s:.* Tor to 
the HE BRIDES," juſt publiſhed. 

| | be 18 
HE only boat upon Coll, in 

| which any perſon, except 
thoſe amphibious animals the High- 
land fiſhers, would venture hime 
ſelf, belonged to Mr Maclean, aud 


had been taken to Sky by his fa- 
mily, who were upon a viſit. ' In 


this dilemma, a venerable' old man 
offered, with 'a degree of frank. 
neſs that I little expected, to carry 
me in his veſſel to Bara, or wheres 
ever I * think proper to go: 
not only ſo, © but faith,“ ſaid he, 
« ] can introduce you to any fa- 
mily in the Long Iſland, for every 
body knows William Macdonald, 
who has been a fiſher theſe fire 
and forty years, and was always 
reſpected by the firſt lairds in the 
Highlands.—I ſaw your book,“ 
added he, in the ifle of Sky: 
O! how you have trimmed that 
— — Ee talk of fiſhing |! 
"I'S: | 
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He knows more about cuſtom- 
houſe fees, and how to harraſs in- 
duſtrious me? who toil at -ſea ; 
throwing out his gibes by a gobd 
fire ſide, with the wine bottle be-' 
fore him. If you can be ready to 
go to-morraw morning, we'll get 
aut with rhe ebb - tide z our har - 
bour is none of the beſt, but leave 


that matter to old Macdonald, who 


knows it weel.?” 


This old man commenced her- 


ring-filher in 1742, and by his in- 
defatigable attention, and great ex- 
perience, realiſed 7000l a much 


greater ſum than any per ſon in the 


weſt of Scotland had acquired by 
that praieſſion only. He had in 
latter times four good ſailing: vel. 
ſels, with which he went to the 
fiſhing every ſeaſon; and he be- 
came ſo well acquainted with the 
appearances of the approach of the 
herrings at one loch, and of their 
departure for another, that he was 
often ſucceſsful, when other veſ- 
ſels went away empty. He 
had alſo acquired à more = 
fect knowledge of the coaſt of the 
Highlands than any perſon living, 
excepting. Mr Mackenzie, who 
founded the whole of it. 
. Being thus a complete maſter of 
the fiſhing trade, and of the very 
hazardousnavigations of theſe ſeas, 


he became at laſt a guide to the 


whole bulſs fleet, in whatever re- 
lated to ſailing, fiſhing, curing, and 
the markets. When Jeame out 
of any loch,“ ſaid he, “ they uſed 
to ſay, There goes Macdonald !. 
Let us weigh our anchors, there's 
nothing more in this place for us. 
Then the ſwifteſt among them 
would try to keep up with us, but 
we ſeudded away like birds, and 
laughed at the beſt of them. I 
have ſeen fifty ſail crouding aſter. 
us, as if they had been in purfuit 
of the Monſeers. Then I hauled 
down a fail to give them time to 


Remarkable Characters in the Highlands. 


bear up, for they had as good a 


right to the herring as myſelf: 
J ſhewed-them the way, as if they 


had been my dn children. — But 
I ſhould not ſpeak of children; 1 
have been ruined by my children. 
My two daughters married two 
brothers, who dabbled too far in the 
American trade, and were often 
obliged to me for aſſiſtance. At 
laſt, by cautionary, and by money 
advanced them at different times, 
I loſt every fſhllling ; was put into 
priſon 3 and am now obliged, at 
the age of ſeventy years to go to. 
ſea again for a poor livelihood. 
The laird of Boiſdale, good gen- 
tleman, has let me have a {mall 
veſle] for 10cl. though worth 
200], which I am to pay when I 
am able. I take a freight or any 
thing that offers. But I am now too 
old for this buſineſs; an arm chair 
would be more agreeable.” 
- This being the hiſtory of poor. 
old Macdonald, he is always a wel⸗ 
come gueſt at the ſeats of hoſpita- 


lity in the Highlands; and here 1 


found him in Mr Maclean's houſe, 
where he enjayed all the conves. 
niencies of oue of the family. 


Anecdote of Dr Johnſon, 
AT Dunvegan, the {feat of 
Macleod, the chief of that ancient 
clan, and proprietor of the ſputh- 
weſt part of Sky, Dr. Johnſon, 
who met with the uimoſt civility . 
from the family, made a faux pas, 
Lady Macleod, who had repeateds: 
ly helped him to ſixteen diſhes, or 


upwards, of tea, aſked him if a 


ſmall baſon would not ſave him 
trouble, and be more apreeable, 
ce | wonder, madam,” anſwered 
he roughly, “ why all the ladies 


aſk me tuch impertinent queſtions ? 


It is to ſave yourſelves trouble, 
madam, and not me.“ The lady 


was filent, and went on with her 


calls: 


| Remarkable CharaBeri'in the Highlands. 


Salubrity- of the Hebrides. 
TO one of theſe iſlands the late 


Sir John Elliot flew for the recovery 


of his health, after having tried in 
vain all *the uſual places of re- 
ſort, and every aſſiſtance that wa- 
ters and medicine could beſtow, 
For this voyage he hired a large 
veſſel at Leith or elſe where, ſailed 
round the north coaſt by the Pents» 
land Firth, and ſtretched from 
thence to Harris, where his old 
acquaintance Captain Macleod pro- 
vided a decent lodging for him in 
the houſe of Mr Campbell, a re- 
ſpectable tackſman in the pleaſant 
iſland of Bernera. Fx 

Upon his arrival at Harris, he 
was ſo far exhauſted that he could 
ſcarcely walk a hundred yards 
from the veſſel, and his voice was 
ſo feeble that he could not diſtinct - 
ly articulate his words. He began 
his regimen with goats whey, but» 
ter-milk, vegetables, and other 
ſimples 
ſtomach, which retained very liitle 
of even the weakeſt food or drink 
yet was at the ſame time fo vora- 
cious, that he could not be kept 
from eating almoſt conſtantly, and 
with the greateſt deſire, thoſe kinds 
of food that were the leaſt proper 
tor him. He, who in his practice 
ſtrictly forbade the uſe of fleth» 
meat and butter, could not be pre- 


vented, by Mr Campbell, and his 


family, from devouring quantities 
of doth, which returned inſtantly 
into a tub placed before him. 

He did not, however, neglect 
the whey, &c. which, with the air 
of the wide ocean, probably e 
tributed to the change that bega 
to appear in his looks, after he had 
been four or five weeks upon the 
iſland, , 8 72 | 

In proportion as his ſtomach be- 


gan to retain proper nouriſhment, 
in the ſame proportion his unna- 
tural appetite [abated ; and in ſix 
wecks from the time of his arrival, 


His diforder lay in his 


$07 
his health came to be nearly reſto» 
red. If he had ſer ont earlier in the 
ſummer, and remained at leaſt 
three months upon ſuitable diet, 
amuſing himſelf in ſhooting, fiſhing, 
and ſailing among theſe iſlends, ir 
is thought that he would have fe» 
covered entirely | * 
He returned in September, by 
the north paſſige to Edinburgh, ih 
a much better ſtate of health than 
when be Jeſt that city," but died 
ſoon aſter at the ſeat of a noble. 
man in England. * — | 


Manner of Living in the Hebrider, 


IN the Hebrides, and upon the 


coaſt of the main land, a gentle. 
man can entertaln twenty people 
with thirty or forty different arti> 
cles, at an expence not exceeding 
fifteen or twenty thil@gs for cat- 
ing, which in London would eoſt 
twenty paunds, The gentlemen 
in the Highlands have alſo the ad- 
vantage in their wines and ſpirits, 
owing, however, in a great mea- 
ſure to a melancholy cauſe. Many 
ſhips are wrecked and broke in 
Pieces upon their coaſts every year, 
and the floating part of the car> 
goes is found at ſea, or thrown 
upon the ſhore, where it is claimed 
by the proprietor. oY 

Dr. Johnſon, or his factor, in 
ſpeaking of a; Highland breakfeſt, 
makes a heavy complaint againſt 


the uſe of cheeſe at that meal. 


c In theſe iſlands, however, ſays 
he, „“ they do what I found it not 
very eaſy to endure, They pol. 
lute the tea-table · by plates piled 
with large ſlices of Cheſhire cheeſe, 
which mingles its leſs gracefu} o- 
dours with the fragrance of the 
tea.“ There is another article 
that is uſed univerſally upon tlie 
ſhores of the Highlands, and over 
the Hebride Iſlands, of Which the 
Doctor takes no notice, viz. broil- 
ed fiſh, - Which , mult have deen 
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t offenſive to him, and for 
which omiſſion we cannoj account. 


+ Having given the particulars or 
a-Highland dinner and * in 


the principal families, ! thall com- : 


plere the bill of fare of the day, by 
Ipecify ing thoſe. of . the warn, 
VIZ. ; 

— 4 dram os whiſkey, eig, rum, 
or brandy, plain, or infuſed with 
berries that grow among the heath. 


French rolls; oat and barley 


| bread. 
Tea and coffee : honey in- the 
comb; red and black cui rant jel- 
lies ; marmalade, conſerves, and 
excellent cream. 
Fine flavoured butter, freſh and 
ſalted. Cheſhire and Highland 
cheeſe, the lait very indifferent. 
A plateful of very freſh egy. 
reſh angled herrings broiled. 
Ditto haddocks and whitings, 
the ſkin being taken off. 
Cold round of veniſon, beef ang 
mutton hams. ; 
Beſides theſe articles, which are 


commonly placed on the table at conſtitute the perſection of taſte 
once, there are generally cold but whenever we find an exquiſite 


beef and moor fow i to thoſe who 
chuſe_ to call for them, Aſter 
breakfaſt, the men amuſe them. 
ſelves with the gun, fiſhing, or 
ſailing, till the evening, when 
they dine, which meal ſeryes with 
ſome Weener for . e 


_— 


GENIUS. 
Ho ſhall define what ar 


"Like the =therial uid, the * 


Val 14. 


nerves, and the animal ſpirits, its 
effects are obſerved and admired, 
whilſt its natpre. BHO origin art 
paknown. ; 
When we * 5 or writs of i, 
we ſeldom mean more than brilli- 
ant talent? or a peculiar adoption 
and aptitude in the mind to excel 
in the various departments of life, 
or in ſome one of then more than 
12 reſt. 1 

Thus we ſay, ginjvs is peceflary 
in the ſcienccs, in the fine arts, in 
the formation of the character of 
a great man, or to render ca- 
pable of an ez quiſite Judgpiem in 
L ft painting, or mvlic. 

In this inſtahce, we, ind genius 
2 taſte inſeparable; in wat, we 
find them ſeldom dis joined. 
Mien of great genius there have 
been, with reſpect to Tume of the 
particular objects of life, or of ſei- 
ence, who have not been: poſſe fled 
of that quick-diſcernment of beau- 
ty and deformity, whether mortal 
or material, which” is allowed to 


ſenſibility - of the minuteſt differs; 

ences in thoſe things which are ibef 

object of ſenſe, thought, or imag- 

nation, there we ſhall iikewiſe dil- 

cover. the bigheſt ERIE of 
genius. 

Sir Iſaac Newton was a man of 
wonderful genius, and of moſt ad- 
mirable diſcernment in that noble 
department of ſcience to which he 
devoted his ſtudies and ſpeculation; 
but he does not appear to be re- 
markable for that delieacy of ſen- 
went and Kundin which is ne. 


* Vin. delete beef, mutton, veal, lamb, pork ; n has; pi 
geons, fowls, tame and wild: ducks and pins Fo partridges, and great vi 
riety of moor fowl ; {alt cod, ling, and tuſk ; freſh cod, whiting, had- 
doc k, mackrel, ſkate, ſoals, founders, lyttie, ſalmon, trout, herringy 
TT ſprats, and cuddies, with the produce af a garden; all theſe luxurious 

varieties, Mr Knox ſays, are the articles u liich a e lird or 

| cbieftain has at his table at dinner and er DEL ce | 


* * * i 
; . 4 * 


ceſſary to conſtitute the character 


its 

ed, of a man of taſteGQ.. 1 
art The ahſtract ſt iences are unfa- 
* 2 vourable for thjs purpoſe z they 
it, are either employed in the inve- 
illi {ligation of the properties of mat - 
ion ter and ſpirit, or ihey are applied 
cel to raiſe in us ideas and reflections 
ife, of ſo ſublime a nature, that the 
han objects of them are rather to be 
0 admired in ſilence than deſcribed 
ary and praiſed f 

in Many perſons without having 
of ret dered theniſelves illuſtrious by 
cu- their writings, or by their actions, 
t in are entitled to the higheſt degree 
2 of admiration, and are to be con- 
ius ſidered as models of the highcit 
we per ſection of genius. 


From the examination of ſuch 
characters, and from à compariſon 
of the various phenomena of ge- 
nius, it is probable there exiſts a 
chain in the intellectual as well as 
in the material world and that 
ſuch a chain, ſo great a diverſity 
in the intrinſic faculties of the 
mind, are ſo far from being jncon- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution and 
reſponſibility of moral agents, that, 
on the contrary, they are ſuppor- 
ted by obſervation, experience, 
and by the whole analogy of rea- 
ſon and gaturę. | 

Certainly there is a ſtrong tide 
of arguments, and thoſe tao 

of the moſt puzzling directions, 
- that ſet againſt this ſyſtem. Such 
are thoſe which flow from the 
_ doctrines of neceſſitar ian philoſo · 
phers, the mechaniſm af the hu- 
man body, its immenſe and almoſt 
univerſal agency on the mind, and 
the — reception of all ſemi- 
ments and ratiocination from ex- 

. ternal objects, | ; 
It would be unneceſſary to enu- 
merate particularly all thoſe ſubtle 
reaſonings Which have employed 
the pens of writers on this ſubject, 
and which, upon ſtrict ſcrutiny, 
will be found to terminate in ma- 


- . 
4 * 
« *% . 
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* * 
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uy 399 
terialiſm or wnintelligible jargon 3 
yet thoſe brilliant ornaments to li- 
terature, who have enquired free- 
ly into the truth of 'theſe matters, 
_  ſhuuld not be undervalued; Every 
man muſt admire the genius, the 
.Taſte, and the depth of a Bayle, a 
Hume, a Helvetius, or a Locke, 
and many others, both ancient 
and modern, who have determined 
nothing abſolutely! with reſpect to 
this ſubje ct, but left the argument 
ſuſpended in that doubt and equi- 
librium, which the limitation of 
our knowledge renders unavoid- 
a 11 | 
If we ſuppoſe: mankind to be 
pre duced ſimply with'a mind that 
is capable of receiving impre ſſions 
from external objects, and equal 
in that faculty where the organi - 
zation of the body is ſimilar, then 
all human agency, the whole ſe- 
ries or concatenation of cauſe and 
effect, of virtue and+happineſs, of 
vice and miſery, muſt be as fatal 
and nece ſſary as the phenomena 
of the material world. 
It is proved tim: 5 | 
- The mind has, no doubt, a fa. 
culty of comparing objects or ideas z 
but it is found invariably to judge 


and at from a preponderancy to 


that action and opinion Which is 
moſt ſuited to yield it ſatisfaction, 
preſent or future ; but if this pre- 
ponderancy depends entirely on the 
organization of the boy, and the 
complete effects of all the combi. 
nations of ideas and ſentiments 
which have been produced or im- 
pinged upon it, from its firſt ac» 
quaintance with external objects, 
ſince it was a ſheet of white paper, 
- as Locke compares it to at its firſt , 
entrance into the world. If theſe 
are the only poſſible cauſes for tbe 
pre ponderancy and choice, man is 
a machine; but {till he is but a 
piece of mechaniſm, not reſponſible 
for his actions, probably not mor- 
tal, if matter ia not inde ſtructibie : 


are, and thus ſap the very founda- 
tions of religion, virtue, and fame. 


, The U Auen ber a Valet. 


1 Perceive he is gone, Mr Handy 


Il am a man of no ceremony, 


$10 | 
and, in ſhort, he is truly to be cal- dious and forgotten volumes in * 
led the riddle of the world. thouſands, and ſome few ingenious L 
There is certainly no fallacy in ones, to be preſented to the world law 
this demonſtration, and a man muſt on theſe matters, which are con- Thi 
be ſurpriſed when he conſiders nected with this ſubject. dea 
that ſuch ſtrange and uncomforte Theſe controverſies are ſtill as F 
able, ſuchenigmatical conſequences, much undecided as they were at dea 
reſult from ſcholaſtic philoſophy, the time of the condemnation of yas 
that it ſhould be ſo univerſally re- Origen ;,——ſe let them remain lav 
ceived by the higheſt genuiſes of where they are in doubt and dark 
this age z men of ſuch delicacy, nels, | you 
ſuch urbanity, and, above all, men is! 
who have ſuch a thirſt of fame. — — 
Theſe ideas are ſubverſive of . rat 
every real diſtinction among men, THE 1 A he: 
becauſe they lead us, though we FT. Jp ; 2. 
do not perceive it, into a neceflary UNDERTAKER AND VALET. m) 
confeſſion, or at leaſt, a fear, that VVV 3 ; de 
every thing in the world is fo fa- A Dramatic Dialogue, 
tally concatenated, that they could | wo... be 
be no otherwiſe than they really Undertaker. 5 pi 
| 01 


Puzzled and diſtreſſed by thefe yon ſee ; ſo returned when I ſaw 
difficulties, and finding them de- the coaſt clear, I am ſeldum found ' 
ſtructive of the very baſis of hap- guilty of being too late. 

pineſe, and of the dignity of our Fe ulet. © = 
nature, ſome ingenuous and hu. Sol ſee; and as 1 ſaid before, 
mane philoſophers have been led I fancy the buſineſs. of an Under. 
to aſcribe a priority of exiſtence taker muſt be very profitable, to 
to the human ſoulz and ſome of allow Mr Finis to give me ten 
them, to ſuppoſe that we are pounds by way of preſent. | 
brought into the world with minds Uznndert. Conſound the fellow: ! 
ot different powers and tendencies, —Ten pounds! Caſfde.) He can 
capable of greater and leſſer de- very ill afford ſuch a. premium; 
.grees of. knowledge and refine- he's but a novice in the branch. 
ment: other reaſoners on this But a man of my eſtabliſhment 


knotty point are of opinion, that and reputation muſt not be outdone. f. 
there is a progreſs in the mind by a broken- down bungler neither. f 
without end, with reſpe&t to There, Sir, a fifteen pound note. F 
- knowledge, and that to the leſſer (Civing the note) . en 1 
or greater exertion of the mental Val Sir, this convinces me that 1 
faculties depending on free will, you are a gentleman ; and you 

we are to account for the various may reſt aſſured, when the breath _ 


\ 
j 
orders among mankind, whether pops out of the body— Meanwhite 
In the moral or ſimply intellectual this money ſhall turn to better at- ) 
acquiſitions of different individuals. count in my hands than your's, ] 
| Te controverſtes in religion, with maſter Coffin. 12955 ; 

reſpect to predeſtination, abſolute Undert. (alarmed) What, Sir, 
_ decrees of election and reproba- , when the breath pops out of the 

tion, among the ancient and mo- body z— What the devil, is your 
dern divines have occaſioned te- maſter not dead. 


The Undertaker and Valet. 


Val. In cuſtom, but not in law. 

Undert, In cuſtom, but not in 
law 1 Sir, I don't comprehend this. 
The newſpapers announced him 
dead, | | 

Val. Very true ; that made him 
dead in cuſtom ; but I can aſſure 
you Mr Coffin, he is not dead in 
law. 5 3 

Undert. (impatiently) Confound 
your law and cuſtom too! I ſay, 
is your maſter dead ? (very loud) 

Val. Don't be ſo loud; modes» 
rate your hsat ; I am not hard of 
hearin . i ; i 

Undert. Ca ca can any man in 


my ſituation be ſilent ? Sir, is he 


dead, I ſay, er not dead? (/ouder) 

Val. (low) In cuſtom, as I ſaid 
before, but not in law : for the 
phyſical tribe have only three- 


fourths done him over yet. 


Uncert. Well, well, that ſoftens 
the matter, my good friend. If 


the faculty have been tampering 


with him, I may have him ſoon, 
Val. Yes, yes, the facuky have 
pronounced him 'incurable, and 


have withdrawn their attendance, 


and voluntarily too, whieh is ſomes 
what ſingular, they ſhould give up 


the chace when the ſcent lays ſo. 


profitable, | 

Undert, True, Sir, true, it is a 
very ſtrange profeſſion; but it 
does not become me to rail agaialt 


the faculty. neither, for they are 


ſteady promoters of our brauch 


ſor diſpatch is the very ſoul and 


principle of our trade; and eigh. 
teen patients out of twenty they 
convey over to us, when the pulſe 
won't yield a ſee, as they call it, 


in the way of buſineſs. Well, Mr- 


Handy, with your leave, Vil take 


your maſter's dimenſions, and pre- 


pare for his depoſit,” as we call it, 
in the way of buſineſs, | 
Val. You'd not be ſo loſt to 


feeling, as to take his meaſure be- 
fore he's dead. . 
Undert. Cuſtom makes it fami · 


liar to us. As for loſing my feels 
ing, Sir, ha, ha, ha, not that I ſay 
it, there's not a man in the city of 
Bath has a finer feeling than 1 
have. Why Sir, I had intelligence 


the other day of à dying nabob, 
whom our good friends the faculty 


had turned over to our manages 
ment, by declaring that he had not 
above tive hours to live. This in- 
telligence made it neceſſary. for 
me to go polt to his lodging, to 
ſecure his conveyance z but un- 
fortunately could not get a ſiglit of 
the body: a Mr Shroud, a little, 
trifling, inſiguificant fellow, having 
got poſſeſſion of the houſe before 
me, was promiſed the job. How» 
ever mortifying the circumſtance, 
I did not think it prudent to with- 
draw from the premiſes; ſo hid- 


ing myſelf two days and two nights 


in a coal-hole, in the moraing atter 
the ſecond night's wateh, I heard 
a great confuſion in the houſe: ſo 
I ventured out of my hiding place 
— whipped into the bedwroon, and 
found my object in a very good 
u r. | TY F266 520 © 
Val, What do yon mean by a 
good way, Mr Coffin? | 
ndert. A dying, a dying, Sir: 
and as I ſaid before, having a fine 
feeling, with this finger and thumb 
J ſelt the pulſe in his throat rather 
quick I concluded be mult be in 


Sts 


great pain; ſv, out of pure huma - 


nity, I ſcientifically prefled it a 


Inte, and tte poor gentleman gave 


it up very quietly, I then whipt* 
this rule out oſ my pocket—[ ne- 
ver move about without my pocket 
companion — took his dimenſions, 
and ſecured the job; and it turned 
out a very profitable one indeed. 
Val. Had not your feelings been 


quite ſo fine, the nabub might 


not have wanted your aſſiſtauce 

quite ſo ſoon. - y "TY. 
Undert. O poor gentleman | As 

for that matter, when the faculty. 


have pronounced {ſentence that a 


$12 
patient cannot live fix hours from 
that time—lL think if a patient 
might by chance, outlive the judg - 
ment of the faculty three or four 
days, tis of little conſequence to a 
man, it comes to that you know, 
whether he lives four days or four 
minutes | 

Val. Indeed! 

Undert. Certainly. And, for my 


part, when a fellow- creature is in 


paio, or troubled with a bad con- 
ſcience, as theſe nabobs in general 
are, I think one could not do a 
more humane action, than to give 
them a lift, as we call it, in our 
way of buſineſs. And if you pleaſe, 
Mr Handy, to give me a fight of 
yeur maſter, I'll ſoon determine 
the number of hours he has to live, 
. by graſpiug his wind pipe a 
little. | | TASTE Lt f 


Origin and Trflitution of the Fanizaries, 
As Amurath'wiſhed to give this 


corps of infantry the renown of 


great valour, he reſolved ta con 


ſecrate it by religion. The firſt 


enrolled were ſent to a derviſe, 


whoſe holy life rendered him re- 
commendable. As ſoun as theſe 


ne ſoldiers were proſtrated be- 


fore him, the ſolitary aſſuming a 
prophetic tone, and placing the 
ſleeve of his garment on the head 
of the firſt of them, “ Be their 
naines Janizaries,“ ſaid he, * be 
the ir countt nances fierce, their 
hands always victorious, their 
{words always ſharp, their lances 
always ready to ſtrike at the head 
of an enemy, and their courage 
the cauſe of their conſtant proſpe- 
rity.” , „ Bi not 
Since this period they have al- 
ways retained the name of Janiza- 


ries, which ſigniſies new ſoldiers, 


g 5 


Origin and Inſſitution of the 4 | 
JANIZARIES 


MURATH emperor ef the 
Turks, paid very great at- 
tention to his infantry, which he: 
Juſtly regarded as the principal 
force of his armies. | | ; 
It was he 'who eſtabliſhed the 
corps of the Janizaries as-we lee, 
it at this day: and by the advice 
of Kara Ali, his grand vizier, he or- 
dered that the fifth part of the priſo- 


ners that ſhould be made from the 


enemy, ſhould belong to the ſultan, 
aud that thoſe foreigners having em- 
braced Mahometaniſm, ſhould form 
new corps, which Amurath fixed 
at ten thouſand men, but it was 
| afterwardsconliderably augmented, 
lle divided them into odas, or 
chambers, at the head of which 
he appointed particular officers, 
and be ſubjected the whole corps 
to a chief called an aga, who, by 
his credit and authority, became 
one of the principal officers in the 


empire. : | 


and their cap has retained the 
form of a fleeve, ©  *: 1 


[ 


This ſoldiery became very 8 


; „ 
. * 4 


ſul to the Ottoman empire, and 


ſometimes fatal to its maſters. 
5 „„ 07 7 8 þ 
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The SCHOLAR ; or, Elger Brother. 
' 4 Tale, 0 


1 


N Paris, the capital of France, 

lived a noted uſurer, named 
Briſac. He had two ſons, Chartes 
aud Euſtace, oppoſites in natural 
endowments, mental acquirements, 
and diſpoſitions. Euſtace, the 
younger, jult arrived from his tra · 
vels, like many other travelling 
coxcombs, had been at courts and 
ſtews, drank much, gamed high, 
learned new faſhions, and how to 
ſpeak a ſet of phraſes in a ne- 
tongue, He was reckened a fine 
gentleman, becauſe he. wore fine 
clothes; reputed a wit, though all 


- his knowledge was acquired from: 


bis taylor. He was a man of talle, 


vv any, 


— A wm ao — rw pu} was 


Rt Wy — 9 of mY wy os 


e 


— 
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with the Regs 


The Blder Brother. b 
ber lodging, and has no gig. or part - 


becauſe he had ſeep the belles and 


paintings at Rome. The ladies ſaid 


he was a charming fellow, becauſe 
he could kiſs the band, and with an 


enchanting ſhrug cry, 3 An angel, 


by heaven!“ He could ride well, 
dance well fence well, and laugh 


_ heartily.ath Eee when 


every one elſe was ſexious. His 


face was iliat of a pretty gentle» 


man, but the inſide was a barren 


waſte, a deſolate void, where not 


a lingle flower, or plant of know- 
ledge, had been ſuffered to take 
roagt. Such was Eultace, t 
younger brother. 
Charles, the eider, was a wonder 


no leſs; extraurdinary.. 


and brought lioine a-load of learu- 
ing, which be valued more than 
rubies, and which he had acquired 
with much toil, patience, and inde- 


fatigable labour, He lived like an 


incaled book · worm; broke his faſt 


with Ariſtotle, dined with Homer, 


took his watering with the muſes; 
ſupped with Cicero, and before he 
went to bed, walked in the milky 
way, Where he held generally a 
conference of three or, four hours 
| His faculties were 
ſo ſtrongly fettered by ſtudy, that 
ſometimes hchforgot to eat or ſleep; 
nor had he noticed any women but 
his mother and bed-maker, and 
thoſe he enerally ſuffered to paſs 
by him like. gliding ſhadows. 


% What need have l, he would 
ſay, “ of outward raiment, when - 


I can clothe myſelf with learning ? 


Have the ſtars and planets 72 


taylors ? Yet they ſhine more bril 


liant, than courtiers. he ſeaſons 
of the year are adorned with mote 
variegated and richer colours ; 


tranſp.rent green hat r freſhes the 


ſight, and ice that Kuen brighter 


than ſilver, To contemplate and 


take the knowledge of theſe mine 
own, is_my greateſt pride. The 


ik worm ſpins her own ſuit and 
"Yor. UE | © 1 1 


\ 


In the neighhou 
belonging to Briſac, Was à nable- 
manſion, the ſeat of monſieur Deli 
mot, agentleman of arnp'e fortune; ! 


raurdinary, He had 
finiſhed his ludies at a ugliverſity, 


tons of Briſac; whom + 
knew only by report; for thei _ 


* 


ner in her I Why ſhoul4 
we care for any thing but learn · 


ing : or ak upon the world, but 


to contemn it? ii library 
be thought a 1 ripus court; his 
books. the beſt companions ; his 


daily converſe was, with old ſages. 
and r ſometimes, for 


the ſake of variety, with kings and 


_ emperors z weighing their counſels; 
and calling their victories, if un 


juſtly gorz to a ſtrict accobnt i theſe 


were his pleaſures 3 thoſe of the 
he world he thougiit uncertain vanities | 


* 


hood of 'n 


ut whoſe happine ſa eonſiſted ohiet 
by in the bleſſing of one dayghter; 


lovely in form, and whole perfec- 
tions, Bath of body and mind, com- 


xelled the tongues of all men t 
peak her worth. Angellina found 


in her parent an indulgent father 


and in return, Deimot received 


from his lovely daughter ap unli- 


mited obedience. One day their 
converſation turned upon the two 


antipathy of diſpoſitions made them 
the topic of general «diſcourſe, pro. 


ducing two parties, one inelining 
to ttiè ſcholar, Chat les 8nd the o- 


£ 
* 


ther preferring Euſtace, as a com- 


plete gentleman, |Delmot} after 
touching upon the Sale of the 


two brothers, defired Angelina td 


313 


” 4 


* 

1 
o 
\ 


nge link | 


inform lum, to which of them, were 


the diſpoſed; to male cbeſer ef 
huſband, her affections would tend. 


„To neither, Sir,“ faid Angellina. 


6 Let 2 eburtier be ever 1b acs. e 
compliſhed, yet, whatever his e535 - Þ} 


peRations may be, if be Fant a 


VE 
” 


a milliner's bill; not maintain 2 
mily, nor live in full plenty all 
which are neceſſary means to pre- 


ſer ve a quiet bed at home z aud as 


* 


* = 


Accordingly 
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5¹4 T3, Blder Brother. 


to the ſcholar, without the ſame re- 
| quiſite, not all his acroſtics, epi- 
grams, and philoſophical difcove- 
"ries, could conſtitute a perfect huſ- 
band. Therefore, my honoured 
Father, let me have a huſband 
young, manly, valiant, active, and 


pPoſſe ſled of a Tull eſtate. Delmot 


oblerved, that Briſac had a fair 
eſtate, and was ori this account 
lately made a juſtjce of the peace 
bur the 'princip.] thing to be at- 
"tehded to Was, how the inclina- 
tions of the old gentle man ſtood 


- ar pre ſent. the 2 had his fa. 


- vour; but the eller was his heir. 


Tunis he would endeavour to find 
out, and let her know the reſult of 


his endeavobrs to ſerve her. 
ly Delmot paid a viſit 
to monſieur Briſat, and in the courfe 


of a conference on the ſubject, in · 
formed him of his deſire to juin 


their ancient families, and make 
them one z and perceving Euſtace 
to be the darling, he took notice 
that though a proper gentle mad, 
yet he wanted oe thing, which 


- "his brother Charles held in re- 


verſion % You know,“ faid, he, 
4. the elder being heir, aud a joint 


purchaſer, it is ncceflary he ſhould 


Feal to a conveyance, otherwiſe it 
ean be of no validity.“ „ He ſhall 
do it willivgly® replied Brifac. 
This ſhall make no difference. 
"You know Charles has an averſion 


to women, and what is called the 

World. I will undertake to pur. 
cChaſe his birthright for a caſe of 
books; nor will my eſtate alone be 


entailed on Enftace, for I am per- 


ſuaded my elder brother, Mira. 


mont, however he may be affected 


at preſent with the love of learn» 


ing. will add his, Delmot ob- 
ſerved, that Euſtace was a'ſprightly 
Fellow, a fit bait tô catch a woman, 
and he did not doubt but his daugh 


ter would hke au ve that 
all ſhould paſs from Ch 


whole; a lot of books ſhall be his 
patrimony, and more than he can 
manage too. I will have the writ- 
ings drawn without delay, then 
bring Four daughter, and nothing 
will remain but to ſign and ſeal,” 
No ſooner had Monſieur Delmot 
taken his leave, thau Briſac lought 
for his ſon Charles, whom be 
found reconciling a diſſerence be - 
tween Plato and Socrates, © The 


old gentleman told him, it was his 


earneſt deſire that fie would lay 
aſide his book:ſh contemplation, 
and ſtudy to know; what part of 
his land was good for the plouph ; 
what for paſture';* eſpecily how 
to buy ant} ſel} at the beſt 'advan- 
tage. He alſo recommended to 


him a well ſhaped, wealthy bride, 


who would make him rife with 
the ſun „ one who would walk, or 
dance, or hunt with him; viſit the 
| E and ſprings, and learn from 
nis inſtructions the virtues of 
plants and ſimples. Charles ob- 
ſerved, what concerned tillage, flo 
one could better dehver it than 
Virgil in his Georgi-ks; 4 
eure herds, his Bucolicks is a mal- 


ter piece ; but when'he deſcribes I 
the common-wealth of bees, their 


induſtry, and knowledge of herbs, 
their government, their order in 
going forth, and coming laden 
home; their obdience, re 28 


and puniſhments ; here is a ri 


harveſt, far exceeding. what could 
be reaped from the management of 
worldly buſineſs, © ReſpeRing wo- 
men, ſaid Charles, EI can read in 


hiſtory of all kinds, virtuous and 
vicious, the antient Spartan dames, 


and Roman ladies, their beauties 
and deformitiess When 1 meet 
with a Portia, or Cornelia, I love 
ſuch rare examples of goodnels; 
bar when I compare the multitudes 
of guilty with the few innocents, 


look upon the whole as ignorance 
arles. * De. and athiſm # but know, my father, 
pend upon it, ſaid Brifac, * the that the wings on which my ſow is 


te 


-—e- 
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mounted, have long ſince borne 
her too high to ſtoop to any prey 
that ſoars not upwards : be it your 
care then to augment your wealth, 


it ſhall be mine to increaſe in. 


knowledge. Excule, Sir, the li- 
berty I take 'in returning to my 
ſtudy. I haye indulged already 
too long an interruption. Man's 
life is ſhort, and the way that leads 
to the' kowledge of ourſelve fo 
tedious, each minute ſhould be 

recious. *© Was ever a father 
0 ve xed, returned Briſac; * or 
was ever a man, that had rea ſon, thus 
tranſported from all ſenſe of his. 
proper good? Georgicks, and Bu- 
colicks, and bees ! A pretty flou - 
riſh! And I am to have all the 
ſubtilities from Adam to this time 
for my poſterity. Excellent grand- 
children ! Very well, I will ſeek 
for comfort from my young Euſ- 
tace ; he will not put a period to 
by SK ES 

The old gentleman. ſoon found 
his concluſion a juſt one z for Euſ- 
tace, when informed of his father's 
inclination, - afſured- him his duty 
ſhuuld take any form he pleaſed * 
nor, in the propoſed marriage, 
ſhould Monſieur Delmot, nor his 
fair daughter, ever have any cauſe 
to repent their choice of bim ; 
Briſac was much pleaſed with the 
eaſy compliance ofyoung Euſtace; 
but from his brother Miramont he 
met witha yery different reception 
than that which be expected ; for 


when he had unfolded his plan, 


and touched upon the part of it 
which related to the depriving 
Charles of his inheritnce, Mira» 
mont could no longer contain his 
ſwelling rage.“ Brother, brother 
I muſt tell you hartily, and home 


fool, and that is two, What, would 


you diſpoſſeſs your eldeſt ſon, only 
becauſe he ſtudies to know things 


excellent? I ſay, Charles ſhall iu- 


herit,” „ Gay no,” replied Bri- 


GS. .. 


1, Elder Brother, 


- 
ſac ; .* he muſt not. Can he, do, 
you think, manage ſix thouſagd. - 
crowns. a year by meraphylics ? 
Can aſtronomy _loo 
yards ? Can hiſtory cut my hay, 
or get in my corn And can geo- 
metry vent in the marker? You 
that are old ſhould -undedſtang. L. ; 
ſuppoſe, Sir, you know what learn 
ing is z perhape you can ſpeak all 
languages.“ 4 Faith,“ replied Mis, 
ramont, * not Ly yet though 1 can 
not ſpeak Greck, I love the ſound - 
of it; and Charles ſpeaks it loftily, 
Were you a, man, or had ever 
heard of Homer's; Iliads, Heſiod, 
and other Greck poets, you would 
rejoice in having ſuch a. learned 
ſvn, Oh, he bas read ſuch rare 
things to me l And mult a piece 
inger-bread, a lump of ignorance, 
ſupplant him 2 I tell thee, brother, 
thou art an aſs, a dull, old tedious 
aſs; a monſtrous piece of ignoy 


rance in office, having no more 


knowledge than thy clerk infuſes, 
Thou irreprievable dunce | Thou 
ſhalt not have thy will. I will cer- 
tainly put a rub.in your way. And 
ſhould not this affect your. bias 
Charles ſhall not want books ; the 
univerſity of Louvain, for his ſake, 
ſhall taſte of my bounty and mark 
me, old dotard, you and Monſieur 
and maſter powder-puff, ſhall not 
ſhare a ſingle, ſol of mine between 
you. So, farewel; raiſe up your 
dirt and dunghills as ſoon as 
poſſible. La | | | „ 
The old honeſt gentleman immes 

diately poſied away to Angellina, 
and was introduced into her drei- 
ſing room, Monſieur Delmet have 
ing gone out ypon buſineſs, relative 
to the approachiag wedding. Mira - 
mont paid her ſo many handſome 
compliments, and ſaid ſo much in 
praiſe of his adopted, ſan Charles, 


as greatly excited her curioſity. and 


not being inclined to Euſtacg from 
auy other motive than obedience 
to her father, ſhe 4 a delice 


to my vine® _ 


—_ 
to ſee ſuch ap extraordinary ſcho- 


lar. This was what Mir.mont 


wanted ; and immediately invited | 


Angellina to drink tea with him 


ih the afternoon ; to which, under- 
ſtanding Charles would make part 


of the company, ſhe readily con- 


ſemed Having ſucceded thus far 
upon 


to his wiſhes, and lookin 
it as a favourable omen, he loſt no 
time in going to Charles. My 
dear nephew,“ ſaid he, 


ſcript, which a friend of mine has 


ſent for your inſpection. Such a, 


fair character, Charle, as your eyes 
never belielc ! All vellum, ſmooth, 


white, and ele r I In an it you 


will, I dou:t not, mee 


with wane 


ders. In ſhort, 1 .flure,you it is 


a curious piece of learning, and of 
a dainty letter You muſt .drink 
tea with me this afternoon, 1 mall 


| have only the poſſcfſor of the ma- 


nulcript with me, and you may 
promiſe yourſelf © Jelicious enter- 

ainment, if you examine the cu. 
rioſity thoroughly.“ The bait took, 


- and Charles promiſed bis uncle to 


be punctual in his viſit at the ap- 
„VV“ 
Charles was as good as his word, 
and after a few minutes ſpent in 


. converſ-tion, the tea equipage was 
brooht in, followed by Angelina. 
When ſhe was ſeated,” Chailes 

finiled, and laid aſide his book. 


tc his,“ aid he, “ is indeed, unclè, 
is a curious manuſ: ript, covered with 


_ Modeſt bluſnes. The roſy fingered 
morn never broke ſo ſweetly.” 1 


zm a min, fair Angellina, and have 
deſires ; affectiòns too, which the 


i ſpriug of your lovely modeſty has 


Faiſed* I am an heir, ſweet. lady, 


'however by my clothes, my ſcuryy, 
clothes, I may appear a poor de 


pendant.“ “They hä ve,“ replied 
Angellina, “ rich linings ; I would 
your brother” “ His,” con'inue'd 

harles, „are gold and gaudy. 
But ſay, can you loys with Honour 


| am 
come to tell you of a curious manu- 


The Elder Brother | 


as I will ever do ? Is jt wealth ar 


lands you covet? . Old men are 
not immortal, as I take it; and now 
I know my land, aud now I love 


too Though land and money con- 


Nitute not happlueſs, yet they are 


counted good additions; and he 


who peglccts a blefſing though he 
may Waut preſent knowledge how 
to uſe it, neglects himſelt, Bur, 
perhaps, 1 do you wrong, lady 3 
your love and hope may have * 
hand in hu nd together. 1 do cotte 
teſs my rother is a handſome geg. 
tlem.n ; but he ſhall give me leave 
to lead the wey. Can you return 
love for love? My father ſhall not 
love more his heaps of gold, than 
I dote on you; the | 


ploughs the angry fea, ſhall not 
with greater Jo y embracehis ſafety, 
Fair Angellina, we will live toge - 
ther like two luxuriant vines, cir« 
cling our. ſouls and loves. We 
will ſpring together, and bear one 
fruit; one joy ſhall make us ſmile, 
and one grief mourn ; one age g0 
with us; one hopr of 'death ſhall 
cloſe our eyes ; and one grave Hall 
make us happy“ And one 
hand,” fuid Angelſina, (offerin 

her's to Charles) ſhall ſeal the 
match : you have taught me, Sir 
what' it is to love, and I am your's 
for ever.“ Miramonz, Juaping up 
from his ſeat, danced about the 
room: he laughed and wept b 

turns; then coming up td Angel- 
lin:, „Sweet ſmelling bloſſom,“ 
ſaid he, „ will now be an uncle 
to thine own content: thy huſs 


band's eſtate "ſhall be a thouſand | 


better, a yearly thouſand, You 


have now a triumph, having con» 


quered' a man who will weigh 
down bundles of empty coxcomos: 
but, Charles, the writings are 


; drawn, and to-morrow is fixed for 


executi:ig the deeds ; ſhould you 
refuſe to ſet. your hand, we _ 
have hot work. Can ycu Wo 


| on y young man hid 
delights; the merchant, when he 


e eee 


| * 


1. Elder Britber. 


your own, my boy ? Never fear, 


lad, old Miramont never Hinches 


in a good cauſe well ſupported.“ 
« Sir,” replied Charles,“ thus we 
join our hands and hearts; and he 
who attempts « ſeparation, may 
ſooner part the billows from the 
ſea.” © Enough,“ ſaid Miramonrt ; 
go, go my children; old Mirae 
ment wiſhes now only to give vent 


to his joy.” “ And 1 go with him, 


uncle 3 whatever fortune he ſhall 
run, be it good or bad, I will par- 
t. ke it with him. Charles handed 
Angellina to her coach; and, re- 
turning home, ſpent his evening in 
no other contemplations than thoſe 
on the charms of his miſtreſs, and 


the moſt likely means how to make 


her his bride. © 


On the day following, at the ap» | 
conditional: if he had the land, 


pointed hour, the prieſt and the 


notary, Briſac and Euſtace, at- 


tended with two court flies, his 
friends, were aſſe moled. Soon afs 
ter came Monſieur Delmot, with 
bis lovely daughter, the intended 
bride, who were in a ſhort time 
followed by Miramont, Laft en. 
tered Charles, richly dreſſed, with 
his ſword by his fide. All eyes 
were turned upon him, as on a 
ſpirit broke from his priſon... 
Charles making a paſſing compli 
ment, took Angelina by the hand, 
and drawing her aſide, entered upon 


a private, converſation, 1 will 


be hanged, ſaid Euſtace, “ if the 
' philoſopher is not making love to 
my ſpouſe.” © Humph !“ cried 


Delmotz and humph! re- echoed 


Miramont. Briſac, ſomewhat ſur 
prized, went with Euſtace, up to 


* : 


- - 1; 
© br, Only to paſs the land have" 


over to your younger brother, -. 


Be. Nos no, a mere triflle 3 bu 
ſhall be provided for, and have 
one as uſual to attend you. 
Ch. You ate very tender, father. 
Eu, The deed ii ready, brother. 
C Brother, do not diſturb m 
contemplation here. | 
E Tou will not ſubſeribe then? 
Ch. I tell you, I am t-king the 
height of this bright conſtellation. 
(Here both Delmot and Miramont 
were ſeized with a fit of laughing.) 
Br. Come, leave trifling, and 
let us diſpatch, St 


Ch. Difpatch what ? 


Br. The conveyance of the 
3 4 
Ch. Never. The contrat was 
be was to have this maiden ; but 
I am the heir, and will maintain 
my right. 6 41 7 1 | 

Eu. Come hither, friends, we 
mult remove the lady. 

Au. Hold off your hands, rude 
Sir ; nor 1, nor what I have, de- 
pend on you. I cannot love ſuch 
vanities as you are 3 let that ſatisſy 
you. This is my love, my choice, 
and here will I fin. 

Eu I claim you as my own, and 
you ſhall come to me, | 

Cy. Let her alone, [drawing his 


. ſword, Stand of, fools, 1 adviſe 


you, This is the firſt ſword I have 
| handled in anger, and*I' will ſo 
hunt your inſolence {It is a ſharp 
one, and I will put it home: it is 
ten to one I ſhall new pink your 
ſattins. Come, teach we to fight, 


Charles, when. the following con- I am willing to learn,” Why ſtand 


yerſation paſſed between them. 
Br. My ſon, we are met, that 
you ſhould put — hand to a litile 
piece of parchment : only your 
pages you write, Charles, a rea- 
onable hand, | py: 


Ch. But I may do unreaſonably 
to write :—to what intent, Sir? 


think is dangerous. 


ou gaping, all aghaſt? Why, am 
| L flefhed on cowards? Who now 
touches her? Who will name her 


as his own ? Who dares look on 


her 2 That ſhall be mortal too to 


brother, a fit man 10 inherit land, 
and Angellina, but haſt no wit nor 


* 1 2 „ 5 
. — 
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Art thoy, 


—_. : i . 


ſpirit to defend them? Go ſeek 
your ſafety quickly. 

Euſtace retired inſtantly with bis 
two dependants, and Charles cooly 
put up his word. Well,” {aid 
Monſieur. . Delmot, * the brave 
ſcholar has won fairly my daugh- 
ter and let him wear her. Briſac 


and formally: Greed, the. prieſt 


came forward, and united Charley 
with Angelina, wlio had ſoou the 
happineſs of fceing the ſcholar and 
complete gentleman, combined 'in 
her beloved huſband. Charles wag 
bleſſed with a ſweet progeny, and, 


on the death ot his father, took far 


\ 


was ſoon brought over to give his the motto of his 1 2 * Love 


- conſent ; and the heads of a ſettle» makes the man.“ 
ment being drawn up by the notary, 


# 
# 
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ren. Editer of the Berwick Maſe 

3, : | 
1 am not a | lrtle furprifed to ſee that you have zoferted the errone 

ous Solution of J. B. to the firſt Queſtion in the Muſeum for Auguſt, 


merely on account of its brevity, and his aſſerting it to be correct, 


end rejected mine becauſe not ſo conciſe, which I can prove to be true, 


from principles that none in Berwick, at leaſt none of the ſons of [ef N 
ence, can controvert; and if called upon, ſhall do it under the figna. 


wre of Corrigendor.—For your own ſatisfaction pleaſe to obſerve, that 
if x denote the lincar edge of any Tetraedron, the perpendic vlar of the 


triangles will be F x Vi, the altitude of the ſolio == x M. andits 


area = 177 This expreſſion being equated with 3 and 21 reſpectivo- 
17 will give two values of x, which being * by 1 give 
- * and 92 5946 for the required altitudes. te 7 n. | 


Ul 
; * 


N . 


8 u. Edi of te Berwick ue. e 


SIR, | <> 


The following i is a Solution to the Queſtion propoſed in the Moſcow 


for October, 1987. 
From the property of the dats the diameter, of the inſcribing dee 
will be 5*, and 16 . 20 — 38, 4, the N of the —_— ſo 
Ta. 
ve have that fide, the line beſeQing the right angle, and the including 
angle 45, to find the vertical angle $1 z confequently the other angle 
will be 39, from which the other rwo'ſides will readily be found to de 
61 1 0 
VP. B. The anſwer given by J. B. to the Queſtion on page 376 of 
2 Muſeum for 8 — be 2.401 and 4. 568, and not 1.074 agd 
1 25 43. ; 
2 ä 8 R. 8. 


in ſable ſquadroys 
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THE, SHIPWEECK rinks om da. ths - 
| veal ! 
[Continued from page 478]... Tod oft example, md with poſlons- 
U, 
Tu ſecond powers and office Rod: Pollbtes uy wine where mercy love 
mond bore: / to dwell : 


A hardy ſon of England's Cartheſt ſhore! 
Where 'bleak Northumbria re her 


ſavage train 
o'er the horthern 
main 3 


That, woe: has pitchy entrails ora, 
re ſort, [ 
A ſooty tribe? to fair Auguſta's port. 
„There“ er in ambuſh lurk the fatal ſands, 
an, _ re 3 proud of {kil- 
ul ban 


For while with darkling courſe their 


veſſels ſweep 


The winding ſhore, or plough the faith 


4 leſs deep, 
O'er 1 and muell the watery path they 


ound, 5 
With Gemterou arm 3 ſagacious of the 
groun 
Fearleſs they combat every hoſtile wind, 
Wheeling -= mazy cracks, with courſe 
_ -inclin'd 


Expert to moor, where terron line the 


road 
Or win the anchor fromite darkiabods.: 
But drooping and relax'd in climes afar, 
Tumultuous and undiſciplin'd/in war. 
Such r was 3 by learning unre- 


That of enlighten to corrupt / the 


tos of manners 3 train'din early | 


youth, 
To -ſcenes that ſhame- the conſcious 
cheek of truthz 


To ſcenes that nature's nnr voice 


contral, 
And freeze compaſſion riſing in the foul! 
Where the grim hell-hounds nn 
round the ſhores 


With Wee we Datel beck ox - 


Deaf 8 the voice of, woe, her decks 
\ they board 
While. tardy . n ober her 


ord- 


Thus Kodmon, train'd by this wee. | 


low ed d crew, 


| "he ſered ſocial p paſſlons never knew: 


Unikill'd to argue ; * 8 yet loua : 


Bold EY aueh ithout honours 
un ee ancora exch veteran rule 
PIs 


riz'd, 
improvement havgh ily de if 
Yet tho full oft to-future he 12 


with (le (ill, eren Slow d his dazing 
.Thro? Hs of death;the reeling bar 


"to guide, 


When might nee * rage 


bg 
* Io Rodmend next, in order of com- 


Succeeds 12 youngeſt « of our a 
band. 


1 6:4 $A 


But what avails.it to record n name 


That _—_— no rank among the ſons of 

Vile 5 25 * AA 
alarms, 

1. beten danc'd to nature boundleB | 

on bim fair ce dawn d, in happier 


hour, 

Awakening into bloom young Fancy? s 
flower * 

But frowning ee with- untimely 


The deen vitber id, ,91 and the dawn 
| .* o'er 


ln of he. by ſevere deonee, 


Se W the ſaithle ſs ſea, 


With long eee left the laurel 
grove, | 
Where ſcience * the tuneful lille re 
, rove. 
Hither he wander'd, beg is explore 
ANT * e na no more := 


1 
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To penetrate each diſtant realm un- 
"OM known, 

And range excurſive o'er the untra- 
vel'd zone. 


. ain EW rude Adverſty' com- 


Still on "the ma gin of each famous land, 

With unre enting ire his ſteps oppos'd 3 
And every gate hope againſt him clos'd. 

Permit my verſe, ye bleſt Pierian train, 
To call Arion, t this yl-fated ſwain ! 


For, like that bard unhappy, on tus | 


| bead 
2 22 ſtars telt. hoſtile influence 


d. 
| Both, Acre numbers, o'er the 


And both x raging ſurge in ſafety bore. 
Amid deſtruction, panting to the ſhore. 
This laſt our tragic ſtory from the wave 
Of dark oblivion haply yet may ſave: 
With 1 r ſympathy may Mw. com- 
complain, 


While ſad remembrance bleeds at er 


vein. 
Such __ the DI rutor's to * 


Th. untravel's courſe by geometric 
ine 3 +: 
"Train'd to command, and range the 
' various ſail, 
Whoſe various force conforms toevery 


| pale. 

Charg'd with the commerce, hither alſo 

G came 

A gallant youth, Palemon was his name: 

A father's ſtern reſentment doom d to 
prove, 


He came, the victim of unhappy love | 


His heart for Albert's beauteous daugh- 
ter bled ; 


For her a ſecret flame his boſom fed. | 


Nor let the . wretched flaves of folly 

ſcorn -- 

This pm paſſion, Nature's eldeſt> 
born ! 


Twas his with lating anguiſh to com- 


plan, 
White blooming Anna mourn'd the 
|  .cauſe in vain. e 
Graceful of form by Nature taught 
to pleaſe, 
t power to mel the female breaſt with 
| ea ſe, 


: To her Palemoh told his tender tale, 
Soft as bop voice of ſummer's evening 


O'e: Joya be w her lovely eyes relent; 
| The biuſhing maiden ſmi'd with ſweet 
| | conſent. i 

£To be continued. 
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Written on b of His Majeſty's 
— . before — 2 
able Engagement betwixt Admirals 

Parker and Zoutman, on the Dogger 
* never before 8 


6 * 2 "By De Trotter. 


Tune. 9 
* Volcan contrive me ſuch a cup. 


I ſung on proud Olympus? kill, 
The Muſes bear record, 

E'er haif the gods had drunk their a, 
The ſacred nectar ſowr d. 

Around in birch-day, veſtments bound, 
Conven'd at Jove's command, 

Each with a roſy goblet crown'd,- 
To d. ink his fav'rite land. 

At Neptune's toaſt the bumper a" 
Britannia crown'd the cup, 

A thouſand — from the flood 
Attend to ſerve it up. | 

This nauſeou- juice the monarch cries, 
Thou darling child of fame; 

Tho which each earthly elime denies, 

| Shall never bathe thy name. 5 

Ye azure tribes who rule the ſe, 
And riſe at my command, 

Bid Vernon mix a draught for me, 
To toaſt his native land. 

Switt o'er the waves the Nerieds foi, 
Where Vernon's flag appears, 

Around _— ſhores they ſing Trus 

„„ Blog”: 7 
And rung "three Britiſh cheers. 

A migbty bow] on deck he drew, 
And fill'd it co the brink, . | 

Such drank the Burſord's gallant neu, 
Add ſuch the gads ſhall drink. 

The ſacred robe which Vernon $ wore, 
Was drench'd within the ſame, 

From hence his virtues guard our r oeys 
And Grog derives its name. 1 


+ Admiral Vernon was | the it who 


ordered Grog to be ſerved to lis Mar 


Jeſty's ſhips. 


2 Ship at the taking of Forts 
lo. 


3 Admiral Vernon in bad cents, 
uſually wore a cloak made of Gros | 
from which the faiiory called him 0 
Grog; and hence name was trank. 
ferred to the Rum and Water ſerved 
to the ſhips ere ws, in compliment. | 
Admiral Vernon. 
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A nigh peag it of e's 


The Happy Marriage. 


To ly they bore the pond' rous 


vaſe, 

The glad "ceeleſtials finile, 

Fame bade the ſpark!) * bia, 
To toaſt the Briti mr - 

Gay with 2 en 6 ſung, 
The Muſes Ps the ſtrain, 

Mars cried encore, ind Vulcan ſung, 
Let's drink her o'er again. 

Some ſigual gift they all exclaim, 
And worthy of the ſkies, 

Shall long protect this ifand's name, 
And make her glories riſe, 

Henceſorth no coat her foes ſhall brave, 
Her arts and arms ſhall crown, 

Ber dauntle& tars ſhall rule the wave, 
And freedom be her own. | 

With three times three the deed was 


And ſeal'd at Jove's command, 
The mandate nt on wings of wind; 
To hail the happy land. 


tl | e 

This cup divine, ye ſons of worth 
Was fill'd for you alone, 

And he that drinks is bound by a 
To ſiuk with Britain's ſun. 


ron THE BERWICK MusEUNM. 
THE HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


| Infcribed to a Young Soldier in the 


20th Regiment of Foot. 
All other goods by ſortune's hand are 


given, 


NEAR — Banks there dwelt 


a handſome ſwain 
And Delia "Ag ſotemoſt on the 


plain 


The F ates ' deerved that they ſhould 


ined be, — 

(Who — oppoſe whate'er the Fates 
decree !) 

They met, convere'd, without deſign 
or ar 

Her charms 0 yed Damon of hisbeart. 

Inpatient now his paſſion to diſtover, 

He ſighs, he ſweats, he vows/ he acts the 
lover. | 

The nymph meer heard the love- 

ſick ſwain, 


OE terms conſents te eaſe bis 


„. 111. Fo 
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| Where'er the pains reclproca! you've 

| That exch will a 2 
cure. 

The _ +>" yorker day of mar; 


Betwixt a and Fr, their hopes with fears 
were mix c. 
The hour arriv*d—both deck'd i in beſt 
array, 
The prios perſorms the rites without 
ay; 


(or prieds are always in a wendrous 


o doubt the ſooner to got at the feaſt; 
u ſomewhat CONS guilty 


ſinner 
A prieſt hou ſhould be the fondeſt ora dinder 5 
Aflying —＋ preſe dis the rich repaſt, 
The prieſt _ appear'd't* enjoy bnI 


He ply'd fo Bs. and de 0 ye 


Damon and Delia bites fide by fide, 
(A thouſand Cupid's dance around the 


bride) 
b OY 
Clin? | 
me happler thoughts now 


— For their nand. 
The cloth remov/denittie' gueſts as they 
were bound, 


tn flowing bumpers drank theit bealth 


und, 
Wind t — much and 
io joy and happineſs 


A much at leaſt, as heav'n ald er be- 
ſow. 


The muſie now; fillid ev ry vacant ſpace, 
And mirth, and gladneſs; ſhone in ev'sy 


The toaſt and reel went round, each 
_ courteous gueſt, | 
8 and every nymph was 
d. 
Bacebus himſelf preſided o'er the bowl 
Each drank the laſs he lov'd with al 


0 his ſoul. | 
Damor? alone was often h to-ſay; 
The ling*ring hour was lon + than a day. 
The with'd for hour of twelve un; 


ſcarcely come, 


When Delia and her brain forſook ths 


room; | 
Her traiu officious help'd her to undreſs, 
The: gueſts behind, to Delia drink the 
glafs. 
Each modeſt nymph with cheeks i in fi. 
ſleſt gliow. | 
Now begg's that Delia would the dsr. 
ing throw. 5 
* 


—.„%%é! T . . pre ere re er . OPOOs _ 
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The bluſhing bride agree d, *. . fly, 


But bark ye fair! it hit Belinea's eye. 


Belinda, lovely nymph! hard was vour 
1 caſe, 1 , ; 

But with one eye you'll conquer half 
, | our races 

The eurtain's drawn, and Delia out of 
; ; view, S 

In trembling accents” bid ench maid 
7 adieu; nn 

They i in return, (ir we bolie ve report). 
:Comforted Delia, and wiſh'd her ſport. 


To Damon now, the proper fignal given, 


In haſte he _ and _—— himſelf in 
heav*n 
Like ligh tuing quick he darts acroſs the 
fa, 77: 
And i in an inſtant locks the bed. room 
l door. 
Thou virgin, b be not afrald 


leer reveal what thou haſt ſecret made. 
To their apartments all the nymphs 


— 


Each yawnz, may angle lives be" 


1 withdrew, 

Sl. ep fled their eyes and reſt their bo- 
dies too, 

They toſs, tbey ſcratch, they tumble all 
night over, 

And ev'ry thought is Delia and her, 


lover, 


quickly over. 


Endleſs the pleaſure which the pair en- 


Joy'd, 
Such tranſports ſurely never can be 
cloy'd! 


Such od th ne'cr from celibacy roſe! 


This facred truth the happy Damon 
* knows. 2 


; Heav? n ſoon diſcover'd that e life, 
Was but acur without a loving wife. 
When Sol began t' illume_ the Eaſtern 


fies, 
When raker i in brothels are in uſe to riſe, 
When reſtleſs lovers find relief in ſlee 


When drunkards o'er the door begin to 


Peep. 
Juſt then — the pair contented clos'd 
1 their e yes, 
Soon to awake and to renew their j joys. 


I WII 7276 lets argon to 


The feats of Bacchus, and his jovial 


crew, 


But note, that Bacchus to obtain a reſt, 


Had deputed the Epicurean Prieſt. 

The Lord's anointed” fills the armed 

B53 2 chaix, A} 

With neck awry he cries, God bleſy 
the pair !. 

w jolly boys, to walk it ſeems unable, 

Proſtrate they lie beneath th! oppreſſed 
table. 

Four crimſon ftreams from mouths EX 

| — wide, 


Each broken glaſs ſwept: by, the beld 


1 Elegy... 


Form four caſcades, and deluge ev'ry 


ſide, 
Two —_— Mars alone retain their 
. fen N 
And ſwear they'll leave the bowl on no 
pretence. 
At 3 prieſt and party have. the 


ome, 
And chairs, and chairmen lodge them 
ſaſe at home. 


now clear, 
In ſtatu quo does every thing appear. 
The reſtleſs damſels now roſe out of bed, 
(Pale were their faces, and their eyes 
. were red!) 
Prepar d = breakfaſt, and rapp'd up 
t 


pair, 
And Damon ſoon led in his bluſhing fair, 


Pve heard him ſay Rn *twas then he 

ſwore, - 

That ſuch a night he never ſpent bend 
Ye graceleſs tribe ! who rail without 
all meaſure, | 

Gainſt wedlock's bleſſings, and gainſt 

* wedlock's pleaſure, 

Whoſe ſole delight from celibacy ſprings, 

Whoſe comforts are the curſes/ which it 

brings. 


Ah! thoughtleſs mortals, ry to pally 


ſee 
Without a wife—there's / no felicity z 


No pleaſure equal to conjugal bliſs 3 


Ye powꝰrs what other joy can equal this! 
Young Damon ys he leads the hap- 


. "oe 
And Delia — the kindeſt, ſoeeteſ 
wie, 
Go: take them for example, change 
your lives, 
And live foreveyer bleſſed with your 
wives. a 
Beaumont Bann er... .. 


AN. E L E G Y. 


VE Muſes ſtrike the trembling ſtring, 
In verſe an Elegy to ſing, 

Of one, whom death unto the grave 
hath bre ught | 

Tbe richeſt work, that ever nature 
wrought. 

Nature was wanting, that ſhe. took no 
care, 


To make more laſting what ſhe made 


ſo fair ; 
But ah! the falſe deluding tongue of 
man, 
Which does the virgin's heart o oft 
trepan. 
PHILETES PARTHENICOS. 


PON the concluſion of the A- 
merican war in 1783 ,there 


appeared to be good grounds for 


expecting every where a long and 
general peace. A paſſion for com- 
merce, a ſpirit of calculation, at- 
tention to the balance of political 
power, the progreſs of humanity 


and philoſophy, even the improve- 


ments in the art of war; all theſe 
ſeemed to lay no flight foundation 


for indulging a hope that the two 


leading nations in Europe, no long- 
er competitors for American ter- 
ritory, and both ſenfible of the per. 
manent advantages of trade, ma- 
nuſactures, and general induſtry, 
would fit down together in peace, 
and co-operate, with ſincerity and 
good faith, for the mutual advan. 
tages of both empires, according to 
a treaty ratified for that purpoſe. 

Events, however, have ſufficient- 
ly proved how little we are able to 


penetrate into futurity. At no pe- 


riod was there ever greater reaſon 
to apprehend a general war than 
the preſent ;—the MILLENNIUM, 
the ſpeedy approach of which was 
plainly aſſumed as à lemma in the 
plan that has been adopted for the 
reduction of our national debt, 
ſeems yet to be at a great diſtance. 
Two millions ſterling, expended 
to expreſs French ambition, pro- 


claim the neceſſity of our exertioas, 
in ſome way or other, in order to 


ſecure public tranquillity by re- 


ducing that power by which it is 


diſturbed, j OS” 
Public appearances juſtify the 


opinion. under which this country 


has riſen to its higheſt proſperity 
and glory, that Gallic ambition is 
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inveterate and incurable ; that it 


152 


appears in various forms, now in 
the field of battle, and now in ne» 
goeiations and treaties of peace. 
In England, aad in all free com- 
mercial countries where there are 
objects dearer than military glory, 
war is the means, and the end 
peace. In France, on the contrary, 
peace is only the means, the end 
is war end extended power. It 


would be otherwiſe in the French © 


monatchy were the people admits 
ted to a ſhare in the povernment. 
Commercial advantages, end ſecu- 
rity of property, would ſucceed to 
a' blind and flaviſh reverence for 
an hereditary, and therefore, not 
vafrequently- a weak monarch; 
The public councils uf the nation 


would be more under the influence 


of good faith. Their neighbours 


might enter into commercial trea- 


ties with them on principals of mu- 
tual advantage z and general tran- 
quillity might be preterved. 

If this be ſo, what intereſt ought - 
not Great*-Britain, and the few 
tree ſtates that remain in Europe, 
to take in that ſpirit of liberty 
which has been prevailing for 
ſome time in France, and which 
muſt one day burſt forth into an 
unquenchable ffame ? The court 
of Verſailles has undoubtly departs» 
ed from the conſtitution of the 
monarchy, whoſe firſt law is that 
of ſelf-preiervation, when it adop- 
ted meaſures that could not but 
tend to revive ideas of aſſemblies 
of the ſtates, and the privilege of 
ſubjects being taxed by their own 


content, The light of ſcience, and 


the expanding ſpirit of liberty, 

have united the minds of men in 

the French monarchy in a ſyſtem 
1 


\ 
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1 S State Politics 


of opinions and views diametrical. 
ly oppoſite to thoſe on which the 
exiſtence of the monarchy depends. 
This ſpirit we ought, by all means, 


to cheriſh. Prin:es and ſtates for · 


merly placed their intereſt, and 
their plory in taking aſide in reli- 
ious deſputes ; and the nations of 
rope were divided between the 
king of Navarre, and the catholic 


league governed by the princes of 


the houſe of Guiſe. As Queen E- 


lizabeth ſupported Henry the 


Fourth of France in this conteſt, 
ſo it is our intereſt, and, if there 


| be room for ſuch a term in poli- 


tics, it is our DUTY to ſupport the 
friends of liberty in France, and 
to effect, in their favour, ſuch a 
revolution in government as may 
reſtore freedom to them, and con» 
fidence and ſecurity to us, '' | Mö 

' The parliment of Paris has, in- 


deed been baniſhed from that ca». 


pital, but was fuddenly recalled, 
This laſt circumſtance infallibly 
proves thzt the king is afraid to 


oppoſe a royal edict to the gene. 
ral voice of his 22 which is 
0 


able to render itſelf audible, even 


without thoſe forms which obtain 


in free conſtitutions. One conceſ- 


ſion, in all Political diſputes uni · 


formly produces another i the re- 
call of the parliment from Troyes 
is the undoubted forerunner of o- 
ther conceſſions to the partizans of 
: 5; oe cn8 
That plain honeſty is the beſt 
policy between man and man, is 
grown into a proverb; and no- 
thiag can be more certain- This 
maxin would hold equally true 
awith regard to nations, if they had 
reſpect, not to temporary advan- 
tages and falſe glory, but tothe haps 


pineſs of individuals, and the pers 


manency of government. What 
has the court of France gained by 
her late intrigues ? General ſuſs 
picion, and the deteſtation of other 
nations. If the priacipals of human 


. 8 


nature remain the ſame in the U. 
nited Provinces as in other coun- 
tries, ihe-Hclfanders muſt hate the 
French with a perfect hati ed. 
The Turks too, it is (aid, begin 


fo be ſeaſible of the perfidy of their 


Gallic allies. Tue latter have liſte- 
ned, as is genrally believed, to a 
plan of the Empreſs of Ruſſia for 
expeiling the former from Kurope, 
and partitioning their territories 
to Ruſſia, Aul:ria, and the two 


2 branches of the bouſe of 


Bourbon. The ſhare expected by 
France in this wreck, is the king - 
dom of Egypt; the poſſeſſion of 
Waich would render her the firit 
commercial. and miritime power 
in the world, and beyond all poſſi. 
bility of competition. A jealouſy 
of the politics of France 155. for 
this reaſon, it is ſaid, taken place 
in Sweden, Denmark, and the 
ſtates of Italy. It ſeems indeed 
probable, as we have uniformly 
obſerved that a triple partitiuning 
altiance among the Ruffians, im- 
perialiſts, French and Spaniards, is 
the juſt ſolotion of ſeveral appears 
ances in the political hemisphere, 
which ſeem to be otherwiſe inex- 
plicable. And hence it follows as a 
direct corollary, that the moſt na- 
tural ally of Great-Britain, in the 
preſent juncture of affairs, is the 
Grand Signior. The Ruſſian and 


Turkiſh war muſt in its progreſs 


and conſequences; involve all the 

reat nations of Europe. If the 
Rams, the Auſtrains, and the 

"rench, are ſuffered to make a par- 
tition of Poland and the ſhores of 
the Mediterranean and Red ſeas, 
what is there left in Europe to op- 
poſe to this three-headed monſter : 
The preſent criſis is moſt deli- 
cate and important to Great-Bri- 
tain ; a nation which has moſt to 
loſe if an overbearing power ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed, firſt in three, after» 
wards in two, and laſtly in one 


' monarchy, on the continent; and 


mn ws a> 060 
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commercial treaty, naturally look- 

d up for alliance and protection. 
A the preſent enlightened and re- 
fined period, when policy is more 
proteund than formerly, and the 
ſhafts of war are wielded at a grea- 
ter diſtance, it is neceſſary for e. 
very nation te call to the public 
concils, men, not only honei and 
active, but endowed with enligh- 
tened underſtandings, with ſudli- 
mity of views, and extent of ins 
veniion. Happily theſe talents are 
not often found in conjunction with 
ſordid aud ſelfiſh paſſions, not with 
diſpoſitions from which a vigllant 


people have much danger to ap- 


prehend. But, were it otherwiſe, 
and that talents for conducting the 
ſtate veſſel between Scylla and 
Charybdis were no where to be 
found but in union with ſome fail» 
lings and imperfections ; even in 
this caſe it is neceſſary to call in 
the aid of tranſcendent abilities, 


in order that new and bold expe - 


dients may be adopted, and in 
which more is neceſſary to the 


conduct of adminiſteration than 


the poſſeſſing of popular or royal 
favour, or an acquaintance with 


the common roxtine of buſineſs and 


ſorms of government. The uſe of 
fire-arms may be attended to with 
danger to thoſe who employ 
them ; yet who will affirm that 
they are, for that reaſon to be laid 
aſide, when we have determined 
either to attack or to defend our- 
ſelves againſt our enemies? Abſo- 


| Jute monarchs eaſily command, on 


any emergency, whatever genius 
or ability is to be found in their 
dominions. The popular currents 


of paſſion, and the factious intri- 
gues that ſometimes elevate the 
weak and the worthleſs places of 
power and truſt, are among the 
defects and diſadyantages of free 

governments — © 


. 


2 State of Politics. 
to which other nations, till our late 
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It the Pruſſians ſhould demand 
exorbitant charges, or, do ſpeak 
plainer, inſiſt for an exorbitant 
ranſom from the citizens of Am- 
ſlerdam. this conduct may, indeed. 
bring an odium on the eauſe of the 
Prince of Orange: yet it does not 
follow that ſueh a ranſum will not 
be demanded, Self-intereſt is a 
fironger principat with the Pruſſi- 
ans thag a regard to the intereſts 
and honour of the family of O- 
_— The treaſures amaſſed by 
the late king of Pruffia reach his 
ſucceſſor, who adopts his maxims 
and imitates his example, the ad. 
vantage of more. If the Pruſſian 
army ſhould quit a city which has 
thirty millions depoſited in the 
vaulis of the ſenate-houſe, with- 


out a bandſome premium, they 


would exhibit an inſtance of mo- 
deration not to be paralleled in his 
ſlory. The people of Great.Britain 
would have no cauſe of regret if 
old faſhioned method of a war 


- ſuſtaining itſelf were revived, to 


a certain extent, by their own 
commanders and ſtateſmen. Whe» 
ther are the French or the Enge 
lich to pay the two millions which 


We have already incurred by our 


preſent military preparations ? 
his is a grand queition, that will 

firſt occupy our ſenators at the 

approachiug. 1 
Either there was a ſtrong neceſ, 


ſity for our preparations or there 


Was not. If there was, what blow 
has been ſtruck ? what advantages 
gained by us, cr nerve of power 
unſtrung to the enemy, that may 
ſecure us againſt the threateged 
danger in future? If no danger 
either exiſted, or now exiſts, wby 
ſut ject the nation ts enormous and 


unnece ſſary expences? But this 


will not be alledged; and it will 
doubtleſs be urged by government 
that the preparations Were neceſ. 


. 


ſary to anticipate the boſtilitics | 


- Foreign Occurrences, 


meditated againſt us, as ally to the nothing of this kind has yet been 


Prince of Orange, And here the 
"queſtion ſtated above recurs 
What advantages have been gain- 
ed that may ſecure us againſt the 


threatened danger in future? If 


* 


gained, ſomething muſt certainly 
be intended; war therefore, tho 
ſuſpended for a little, ſeems io be 


| inevitable. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


| Warſaw, Nov. 1. | 

* Turkiſh army daily aug- 

ments near Choczim, but we 
learn that a body of 3000 Arnauts, 
a thieviſh and ſavage people, have 
ing joined them, a quarrel aroſe be- 
tween them and the Janiſſaries, 
which occaſioned a ſmart combat, 
in which a great number were kile 


led on both ſides, The Bacha even 


ran a riſk of his life, and to calm 


his troops cauſed a report to be 


ſpread, that a Turkiſh ſquadron 
had. ſunk a number of Ruſſian veſ. 
ſels. 467 „ 
We receive diſſerent accounts 
relative to the preſent affairs, by 
which we learn, that the Ruſſians 
are reſolved to attack Oczakow 


on all ſides, whilſt the Emperor's 
army advances tewards Belgrade, 


where we are aſſured there are 
not above 8000 Janiſlaries, and 
no other troops in Servia z but we 
learn from Walachia, chat a body 
of 20,000 Turks is arzived there, 
commanded by the rebel Colonel 
Hoozz. | | 
Warſaw, Nov, 3. The levies of 
recruits which the Warwode Ruſky 
ſtill continues to make, excites the 
attention, not only of the public, 
but even of his Majeſty. Prince 
Adam Czartoriſky contributes 700 


men, They even ſpeak of a con- 


federacy going to be made in fa- 
vour of Rufha, at the head of 


which is Count Branicki. They 


add, that the above confee 


_ deration will be balanced by a2 
counter one of another and not 


leſs numerous party. All the Se- 
nators are convened to come and 
aſſilt at the General Aſſembly to 
be held here, re” RAE 
Frankfort, Nov. 3. Ptince Ed- 


ward of England paſſed throvgh | 


this place in his way to Darmſta 

Bruſſels,” Nov. 16. His Excel- 
lency Count Trutmanſdorff h 

ſince his arrival, conducted him - 
ſelf with ſo much good ſenſe and 
affability, that he has the affections 
of all ranks of people. By his ma- 
nagement the States of Brabant 
have unanimouſly paſſed the pre- 
vious declaration of the 1ſt of Sep 
tember, ſo as to give it the full 
force of a law z that the general 
ſeminaries at Louvain and Luxem- 


burgh will be put upon a* permae | 


nent footing. _ 3 
Hague, Nav. 13. Their High 
Mightineſſes the Lords States-Ge. 


'neral, as well as the council of State 


and Gouncil of Committee of the 
States of Holland and Weſt Friſe- 
and, held an extraordinary Aſ- 
ſemby laſt Sunday in the evening, 
on the arrival of the news of a 
re volt having happened in the city 
and mayoralty of Bois-le-Duc, the 
particulars of which are not yet 


. » 5 
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known. 


, 
Pf ad 1 1 * 1 —_— at 


Londen Nov. 238. 
193 day at two o' clock, his Ma- 
jeſty went in the uſual ſtate to 
the Houſe of Peers; and opened 
the Seſſion of Parliament with a 
moſt gracious Speech to both 
Houſes of Parliament, the ſub- 
ſtance and purport of Which is as 
follows: F550 
The Sprech begins with remind. 
ing Parliament, that his Majeſty, 


at the cloſe of the laſt Seſſion. had 


informed them that diſſentions un- 
happily prevailed among the States 


of the United Provinces, 


It then proceeds to recite the 
effects and conſequences of thoſe 
diſſentions, and his Majeſty's inti- 


mation to the Court of France, 


that he conld not remain a quier 
ſpeRator of the attempts to overs 


- throw the lawful government of 
the United Provinces, (with thoſe 
in whom the ſame was veſted, be 


was nearly connected, ) but that he 


ſhould uſe his utmoſt exertions to 


aſſiſt in its re- eſtabliſument. That 
having had information that the 


perſons who had poſſ:fled them» 


ſelves. of the government of the 
United Provinces, had applied to 
France for aſſiſtance, and having 
a notification. from the Court of 
Verſailles of their intention to in- 
terfere with an armed ſorce, in 


ſupport of thoſe perſons, he had 


thought it incumbent on him to 


give orders for the moſt immediate 


and vigorous preperations for the 
paper of his military ſtrength by 


ſea and land, That happily an end 
had . been put to the diſſentions, 
and the lawful government of the 
United States reſtored, without 
his people having been deprived 
of the bleſſings of peace, That 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ue rapid and brilliant ſucceſſes or 


the arms of the King of Pruſſia, 
who had felt himſelf ſtimulated to 


the moſt active meaſures in order 


to obtain redreſs for the inſult 
that bad been offered to the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, had ſo effetually 
reſtored tranquillity in the United 
Provinces, and re-eſtabliſhed the 


lawful Government, that it had 


rendered the interference of Great 
Britain and France no longer ne- 
ceſſary i and that in conſequence a 
declaration and counter-declara- 
tion of the pacifick intentions of 
the two Courts had been exchan- 
ged, and they had mutually agreed 
to diſarm. po OM OE 
That his Majeſty had entered 
into a Treaty with the” Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel, during the exiſt. 
ence of the difſentions of the Uni- 
ted States, in order to aſſure the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch of the Landgrave's 
forces as might have been neceſ- 
ſary, had a war with France en- 
ſued, = | 

That a convention had been en- 
tered into and ratified by the Mi- 
niſters of the reſpective Courts, 
for the explanation of the'13th Ar- 
ticle of the laſt Treaty of Peace, 
the better to prevent any jealou- 
ſies that might ariſe between the 
ſubjects of each kingdom, upon 
the conſlruction of that Article, 
and by way of additional ſecurity 
to our puſſe ſſionis in the Eaſt- Indies. 
His Majeſty informs the Houſe 
of Commons that eſtimates of the 
expences of the reſpeQive public 
ſervices for the enſuing year, and 
of the extraordinary expences in. 
curred hy the tate ' preparations 
ſhall be laid before thenn, together 
with copies of the Declaration and 


| 
' 
j 


| 


| 
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Counter Declaration, and of the 


Convention above ſtated. He 


aſſures, that all the αο ˖ʃy pris» 
dence would admit, his governed 
the late expenditure z and declares 
that he relies on their zeal and 
lic ſpirit for their ready provi- 
1 the ſame. N 
He laments, that a war had bro · 
ken but between the Sublime 
Porte and the Court of Ruſſia; 
but informs his Parliament, that 
he had received affurinces from 
all the other powers, of their pa- 


_ , cific intentions towards this coun- 


try. 3 8 
He deſires his Parliament to 


turn their attention towards pro- 
viding on adequate force for the 
defence of his foreign poſſeſſions, 


and congratulates them on the 
flouriſhing and increaſing ſtate of 


the Revenue, and doubt not but 


they will, on that account. concur 
with him in ſuch meaſures 77 are 
moſt likely to preſerve the tran- 


cure the continuance of peace. 


compliment from bis Majeſty to 
bis people on the zeal and readi- 
neſs ſhewn by all ranks of his ſda- 
jects in the late preparatioas, which 


| he conſiders as a flattering proof 
of their being determined to ſtand 
forward, whenever circumſtances 
fhall ariſe that can in the moſt diſ- 
tant degree affect the honour of 
his Crown, 


Kingdom. 
"BEXAWICK,. 

| November 28. : 
We hear from Etall that the 


| Sunday S:hol-rs amply gratify 


their amiable patroneſs, Tony 
Charlotte Hay, with the progre 
they make. Happy would it be 


£12" "MY 


Domeſtic Intelligence. 


late ſuch 


quillity of Europe, and tend to ſe. 
The Speech concludes with a 


and the ſafety of bis | 
_ 25. Mrs Ridpath, Surgeon, of s 


for the poor inhabitants of this 


country, if people of diſtinction 


who are able, would incline to imi« 
exalted exawpir. 

A Caution, 

There are. ſeveral counterfeit 
Half Guigeas now in circulation at 
Edinburgh, which may find their 
way here. They are of 2s ws 
gilt, ſtamped Geo. III 1734, are 


well executed, and appear rather 
thicker and larger than the real 


ones, Being new and not wore, 
ſome people have taken them 


without weighing; but upon weigh. 


ing them the fraud is immediately 
diſcovercd by the deficiency. 
29. About à quarter after five 
o*clock in the evening, a fiecy me- 
teor from the North Weſt of Ber- 
wick Parade, made a moſt awful 
appearance, it flew in a- Suw 
alt direction with very great ve- 
locity, Its magnitude was like that 
of the full moon, with a taperin 
tail like a comet's, In its mati 
emitted large portions of fire, 


? 
Nev, 20. Mr Thomas Liddle, 
Sadler, to Mrs Tate, ſiſter to Mrg 
Tunnell, of the Hen and Chickens, 
27:,Mr John Bell, Exciſe-Officers 
to Miſs Elizabeth Smith 


MARRIAGES, 


_ 
Nov. 5. Mrs Miller, in 


the Pas 
rade, of a daughter, 8 


daughter, 
deaTHs; *4 

Nev. 14. Mrs Alton, at Lowicky 

aged 54. | 


_ 21, Mrs Grey in the Parade. 
penter,  _ 
7 N | * 
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Toung, Ship Car- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


SOLD BY w. PHORSON, PT I 64 


——_— New | Peeragey 
The 156 's 3 by the 
Rev. 7 
128. boards 
Brompton's Introduction to Geo- 
graphy, 4to. 58. ſewed _ + 
Genuine Memoirs of a well known 
Woman of Intrigue, 2 vols, 33 


Advice to Mothers, Wives, and 


Huſbands, 2s. 6d 

Beauties of the Rambler, Advent 
turer, World, anne, and 
Idler, 2 vols. Go f 

Letter to a Friend, with the Ghoſt 

© of Werter, 1s 


A Provincial Gloff. ry, by Captain ; 


Groſe, 5s 
The Fleaiad ; an Heroic Poem, 2s 
Cumberland a Accurate and 
ſeriptive Catalogue of the, Paints 
ings in the King of Spain's Pa · 
lace, 28. 6d 
The Viſion of Columbus, a Poem. 
Sy mmons's Sermons, 9 vo. 
The Rattle, or Modern Life; a 
+ Novel, 2 vols. 3s. ſewed 
Derwent, an Ode, 6d 
The Critics, a Poem, 2s 
National Deb» productive of Nas 
tional Proſperity, ts, 6d _ 
The Pilgrim, 4 Comedy, be” 
A Narrative of the Official Conduct 
of Valentine Morrice, 6s 
Adventures of Jonathan Corncob. 
Ferrar's Hiſtory of Limerick, 6s 
4 candid Inquiry into the Right of of 
Juriſdiction in the City 


don over the Borough of South- 


wapk, 18 
School tor Virtue, 2 vols. 5s | 
Obſervations. on the Specimen Al. 


terum Pharmacopeiz Londi · 8 
+ Stuart 3 with an account of the 


nenſis, 28. 6d 


The Heetopades of Veſhnoo Sar- 


ma, 6s, boards 


| The Ruſſian Prophecy, a Perm,” 


Seally, LL. D. 3 vols. 


A Plan of a New Couſtitution for 
the United States of America. 
Perplexities of Love, 2s. 6d. ſewed 
Sermons on different Subjects. By 
the Rev. J. Howlett, 6s. boards 

Blenheim Lodge, 2 vols. 5s. ſewed 

Strictures on Bieut. Col. Tarle. 
ton's Hiſtory of the Campaigns 
of 1980 add 1781, in the Souths 
ern Provinces of North Ame» 

rica. By Roderick 
late Lievt. in the 718 
4% boards 


kenzie, 


Poems on ſeveral Subj 95 * the 


Rev. A. Freſton, 
A Courſe of LeCtoces | on * 
of the Holy 


rative Lan 
| 1 . By William 00 


A Collection of ae. relative 


the Laws of England, from | 
MSS. now firſt edired dy Fran- | 


cis Hargrave, Eſq, . 

More laſt Words of Johaſon, By 
' Francis Barber, as. 

A Free Tranſlation of the cele» 

* brated Preface to Bellendenus, 
3s 6d. in boards 

A Caution. a 

Seo. Berk ey, LL. D. 1 

Eſſays on the Microſcope. 

- George Adams, Mathematica) 
_ Inftrument Maker to his Ma- 
jeſty. 

. to the Ef. y. on the, Micro- 


pe. 

A Sermon on laying the Foundge 

tion Stone of St. George's Cha- 

- pel, in Eaſt Stonehouſe, Devon. 
By J. Bidlake, A. B. 1s 

HjRorical $Sketchesof Civil Liberty, 

from the Reign of Henry VII. 

to the acceffion of the Houſe of 


7 a Ve, and Duty - 


epiment, | 


a. 
5s «a aDSD 4 &.>. - 


inſt Spcianifm, By | 
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THE HISTORY or HOLY- ISLAND. 7 


[From Hutchinſon! $ View of Northumberland 5 


Continued from page 486. | 
Inghala, now Elling 


HE anne of St. Cuthbert 
reſted here till the year 
1069, when the Northombrians 
with other northern powers re- 


belling againſt he Norman King 
'William, he entered the city of 


Durham, and laid it waſte with 
fire and e the church being 
miraculouſl rved by the 
ſudden f| up of an eaſtern 
dreeze, Such was the horrid de - 
vaſtation made on this occafiog, 


that the whole territories of York prayers 


and Durham are ſaid to have lain 
—— and uncultivated for nine 


year — 12 

| The Feeleſiaſties dure of his 
horrid approach from Tork, fled 
from the enraged ſword of the 
Conqueror, and ſought the iſland 
of Lindisfaru as their refuge, bear- 


ing with them the holy relics of 


their Saint. They reſted the firit 
night at Gyrum or Jarrow, the 


ſecond at Bellingham, the third at 


width about half a league, 
land, was zhen impaſſuble. 


ham z and now 
preparing to paſs over to the iſland, 


at the approseh of night, they 
found the tide at height, and the 


ſea which flows over the neck; in 
| - Which 
interſects Lindisfarn from the _ 
The 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, it being 
. and the perils of the 
ight gredtly diſtreſſed the Eccle- 
kaltes: but tu their teure and 
, the: God of Nature, thro” 
this abundant favour to the piom 


- adherents of the Saint, reverted 
nis ordinary 


Tulesz and behold 
'the ſea fled backwards, and gave 
paſſage to the doly labourer's dry 
foot. The Saint's bones reſted a 
very ſhott time ; for on the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace, on the th 
of April, 1070, the ſacred remains 
were reſtored to the church of 
Durham, where they have ſince 
reſted, and will reſt ſor _= 
3X 8' 
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33 


The catalogue of holy remains 
which Symeon ſays were tranſla- 
red from Lindisfarn with the body 
of St. Cuthbert, is not unworthy 
obſervation : The head of the 
holy Martyr St, Oſwald —Part of 
the bones of 497 Aidan, who foun- 
ed the monaſjery'; the peſt bein 
ew ap away 65 eiche e — 
Scotland. — The bones of Eadbert, 


Eadfride, and Ethel wold.— Tg 


theſe, from Leland's Collect. we 
muſt add, the remains of Eata, 


Ceoluuilphus, and Qildiauldus, an 


Anchorite. | 

Aidan's monaſtery at its foun- 
dation was under the Foxeramene 
of the Biſhops, and Eec eſiaſtics, of 
the cathedra] Clergy... 

In the year 941, this iſland ſuf- 
Fered greatly by the ravages of 
war. In 1061, under Malcoln 
King of Scotland, the inhabitants 
were again -diftrefſed, © -— 

In the treaty entered into by 
King Stephen with Dgyid 1. King 
of Scotland, A. D. 1139, when 
the Earldem of Northumberland 


” 


was ſettled on Prince Henry, Da- 


vid's ſon, it was eſpecjally excep- 
ted, that the power of the Prince 


ſhould in no wiſe extend to the 


lands of St. Cuthbert, or thoſe of 


St. Aadrew in Hexhämſhire. 


Holy Iſland was the retreat of 


William de Sahcta Barbara: du - 


ring part of the time, William 
Cuiming, Chancellor of King David 
I. of Seotland, held the See and 
Caſtle of Durham, in confidence 
that by the ſupport and influency 
of his Sovereign and many confe- 


derate Barons of the Biſnopric, he 
mould obtain his election to the 
See. William on the 18th of Oc- 


tober, A. D. 1144, Was inſtalled 


Biſhop, aſter Cuming had hel 


poſſeſſion near four years. 
b 1 cs 1 +. * 1 
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To the Editor of the Berwich- 


- Muſcum. s 


ATEVER, Mr Printer, had I a 


ſtronger deſire to make a ſi- 


gure at an aſſembly, than I have 
at preſent to Hour iſh in yopr Mh- 
ſeum. Do, my dear Sir, gratis 
my wiſh, I cannot pretend to 
Write with ſuch elegance as ſome 
of your learned correſpondents do. 
But young . performers, eſpecially 
thale of my ſex opght to meet 
with ſome indulgence. Should you 
give me a corner. Philoftratug, 
and ſome of your cynical fellows 
perhaps may ſnarle, but don't 


mind them. No man of ſpirit will 


ever find fault with what a Toung 
Lady ſays or writes. The poet 
and the hero, have for time immes 
morial been our admirers. To 
begin then. 7 7 3 


thank you, Sir, for the vale 


able collection with which you fa- 
voured us in your | laſt number, 
As a learned friend of mie {jd 
the utile aud dulce were min 

together. However, in my opis 
-nion, the well-written ſtory of 
Lord Warton fell greatly off. 
The Effay on Time deſerves high 
approbation, the langage in gene* 
ral is elegant, and the ſentiments 
are juſt and ſtrikigg. 
Dr Trotter promiſes to be a 


yaluable correſpopdent. Tell him, 


Mr Printer; that for another piece 
like his laſt, I will give him a 
bowl of his favourite Grog as large 
as wauld fill Jove and all his crew 
as drunk as your Burgeſſes at an 


Election. Or if be will ſavour 


me with a viſit, 1 will give him 
What a brother poet af his lately 
ſaid was ſweeter than pectar. But 
hold what ſhall I then have to beſtow 
on that Bard of Bards the flower 
of Beaumont, Sure all the nine 


6. fn, 2 
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fe, ute . 2832 
attended at his birth. In his laſt And. 
beautiful production, —_— « 1 beard ki! ay ity urn "twas 
numbers, ſtrength of -expre ttnzen he ſwore, * 
delicacy of ſentiment, and Dane. „ That ſueh a 2e be never paſt 
; eſque deſcription, are all happily before.“ a 
united. Bvery perſon poſſeſt ofa But, Sir, was 1 ts 0 all 
mulic al ear, thuſt be charmed with the beauties” of this infabirant of 
the follow ibg extracts. Piarnaſſus, 1 ſhoyld tranſcribe His 
46 The fates decreed that they | whole poem, which I dare. ſay 
| ſhould. married be.” every reader of taſte Id already 

The fates have no doubt de- able to repeat. Fain would Þ give 
creed himito be a port. But again, ſome fit eulogium on this illuſtrious 
& Impatieut now his paſbon to dil- t, with a little variation, I may 


| cover, - . fay in the language of Pope, 
« He ſighs, be ſwears, he vows, he « To ſpeak "bis worth Gemands 4 
OE, acts the lover.“ thouſand tongues, * 


Oh delicious morſel 85 porn. % A heart of _— and adamane 
But; A. . STS 75 7E tine lung! Ep 
% The banns proclaim'd, he! day In ſhort, Sir, nere 1 hope, 
of marriage fixt,- © | 1 will ſtep forth from his den, and 
„% Betwixt and which their hopes give him. five hundred laſhes 
With fears are mixt.) and you, Mr Printer, twemy, 
Tue found of theſe berwanios which you richly deſerve for 
lines, Oh, Sir, it comes o'er my - gracing yonr paper with fuctifow 
ear like the ſweet ſouth breathing indelicate ſtuff — How much better 
upon a bank of violets. would it be to follow the 
The triplet was never more ſeem to have adopted, of favotite 
happily introduced than by this ing the public with extracts from 
inimitable bard, when ſpeaking of — 3 e 


poor old maids, he-ſays, | I am, Sir, 
© They toſs, they ſeratch, they #7 + en conſtant Readery! £1 
tumble all night-over, --  OrnBLi_e 
% And every thought is Delia and peu, Dec. mm 1 
her lover, ; oats 
« Each ſighs may ſingle lives 1 K 5. — — 


quickly over.” D e 
It is not only in ſweetneſs of HO USE oF COMMONS. =D 
ſounds, but alſo in delicacy of ſen= -  ; 
timent, that Emeritus Poet Lau- 7 ae, Beger 13. 
reat excells. Out of ON he INN of Sir Blijah Impey. 
the following examples, whe 


ſpeaking of rhe maids, he - one IR GILBERT. ELLIOT roſe 

They in return, if we believe | about five o'clock, and began 

report; a ſpeech, elegant, animated, ner- 

4 Comforted Delia, and ths her vous, and ingenious, with an ex- 
; ſport.” b ordium, ſuch as a young and learn. 

And, A | ed orator would think of, ſuch as 

ce Juſt then the nale- cvatineed all would wiſh, and ſuch as few 

. clos'd their eyes, could execute, He engaged the 

% Soon to awake and to renew attention of the Houſe — an hour, 

their 196” {73 on the important ſubject w which 

5 „ 5 


The Hon. Baronet ſaid, that the 
_ fir}, or almaſt the firſt time, he 
had the honour of addrefling that 
audience, was in a cauſe of the 
fi ſt importance—it embraced the 


intereſt-of diſtant pations, the ho- * 0 
in India, free from the controul of 


' Nour of our own—the free ſcope, 
the due adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the guilt of maladminiſtration 
on the political intereſts of an em- 
pire, and upon the univerſal inter- 
eſts of mankind, Free from the 

dias of party, and free from the 
influence of prejudice ; as little 

. acquainted with Sir Elijah Tmpey, 

as he was with the wildeſt native 

on the banks of the Ganges, de 
ſtood there an advocate for diſtant 
oppreſſed nations, in whoſe favor, 


. being immenſely ſeparated from 


them, both by time and place, he 
could not be ſuppoſed to feel any 
predilection, but what aroſe from 


And for ever exiſted in, the invi- 


. ſible, but indiviſible tye and bond 
a one tommen nature from the 
duty which the powerful owed to 
the oppreſſed . the free to the 
fla ve— the happy to the miſerable, 
To thoſe nations for whom he 
pleaded; and who counted in their 
number groaning millions, we did 
not owe pr ion alone z we 
were indebted, in gratitude. From 
their blagd, too, too many of us 
had drained our riches ; from their 
_groans'tortured our mnſic from 
their miſery, their deſpair,our hap» 
pineſs and our exultation. Yet 
there was a time come to ſtop the 
cruel tribute, to deal them juſtice, 
as we had dealt them Injuſtice, 
and to ſhew them the virtues as 
well as the vices of refinement. 
Diſtaot -were they from -us, and 
the voice of miſery was faint be- 
fore it reached our ears; we were 
flow in relieving, becauſe we 


thought the miſchief was done, 


and the remedy would arrive tꝭo 
late. Sir Elijah Impey had been 
long delinqueot. With a view, 


5 28 | F 


. e me ., 


firſt, to adminiſter juſtice amom 
the ſervants of the Company in 
India; and ſecondly, among the 
natives under our ſobjeQion, an 
Act of Parliament had paſſed eſta- 
bliſhing the office of Chief Juſtice 


the Company, and inveſted with a 
large ſalary, to ſecure the judge 
from even the temptation, of 
wrong. In the latter end of the 
year 1774, Sir Elijah had arrived 
in India as Chief Juſtice z early in 
1775, complaints were made »of 
his miſconduct ;; thoſe in 1776, 
took a more regular form, were 
tranſmirted, with documents, from 
India to the Court of Director, 


and by .them, accompanied with 

their approbation, laid before His 

| Majeſty's Migiſters. Parliament 
a 


become poſſeſſed of the duft 
neſs, and a Committee had 95 


appointed to inveſtigate the fi 
ject. Sir Elijah, however, ha 
never yet been tried. From the 
charges preferred, and which he 


hoped to ſubſtantiate, agaiſt Hi, 


it would appear, that not all the 
ſolemnity. of the timportant cha- 
racter wherewith he was inveſted, 
not the independence and dignity 
attached to his Gentle, n6-the 
ample field afforded him of reliev - 
ing the diſtreſſed, of diſplaying 


the mildneſs, the magnanimity, 
the equity and the power of Engli 


laws, could ſeduce or ſofter; exal, 
or impart one ſacred feeling to the 
profane and miſereant heart of the 
man he accuſed. To delineate 
his guilt, to detail thoſe enormi- 
ties here obſeurely alluded to, was 
to be his taſk, who ſtepping forth 
a voluntary advocate in this cavſC, 
and feeling a reſponſibility propor- 
tioned, ſtood before the firſt affon. 
bly in Europe, or the World, to 
impeach Sir Elijah Impey of High 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors, Humble 
was the Advocate, but net fo the 
Cauſe. Yet he derived confidence 
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from the 1. ion, and the aſſu- 
rance from all ſides and every 
3 — that 3 of liberal 
and ju | rom the part 
with boch he difered in — 
politics, he confidently expected 
juſtice, becauſe he had known 
them do juſtice on former occa- 
ſions. He did not apprehend, that 
any one would attribute his ſayi 
this to views of general concilia. 
tion. He never oppoſed but 
where his conſcience led him, and 
where that diftated he would ſtill 
continue tu oppole—to oppoſe 
with candour, with liberality, with 
openneſs to conviction : nor could 
fuch oppoſition ever make him 
heſitate one moment in aſeribing 
merit where merit was due. 
He had reduced jnto writing 


the particularsof his ſeveral charges 


againſt Sir Elijah Impey. The 
firſt was for the trial and eondem- 
nation of Nuncomar, commonly 
known by the name of the Patna 
Cauſe, wherein he charged Sir 
Elijah, with cool, deliberate, and 
wanton Murder, aggravated by 
every circumſtance, which could 
aggravate a crime ſo heinous. It 
was not for crimes, for the inſrac- 
tion of laws, that this Murder was 
committed, It was commirted in 
open violation to the Laws of Na- 
ture and Nations, and, he gloried 
to ſay, of the particular and defi- 
ned laws of this kingdom. As 


this firſt charge was for a Murder 


the ſecond was for a Robbery, un- 
der the ſanRion of judicial autho- 
rity, Theſe two came under one 
claſs, of ſtretching his power be- 
yond its legal limits.” The ſecond 
head of charge, was, the accepting 
of a lucrative place, ſubject 
moval at the will of the Chief 


Governor, contrary to the oath. 


and pribeiples of his effice. The 
Third was, his quitting of the 
place where he ſhould have ſtayed 
to adminiſter juſtice, and travelling 


to re- 


over the country to colle(t. 5 Hda · 
vits for Mr ings, and 01 have 
ſuborned evidence, and given 


to falſehood the ſanRity of an aſſi. 
davit, Falſchood in the 'admini- 
of an oath by a judge was 


like blaſphemy in the mouth of a 


Churchman, and was of a quality 


ſo heinous and offenſive as to call 
for the moſt exemplary correction. 

aving thus'briefly enumerated 
the mere heads of his articles of 


charge, he would not take up for a 


moment the time of the Honſe. 
The papers might be ſubmitted to 
a Committee who would be able 
immediately, or ſoon after the 


Receſt, to make their report; and 


ia the mean time he ſhould con- 
clude with moving, That his 
complaints againſt Sir Elijah Im. 
pey, charging him with High 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors in India, 
ſhould be received, and laid on the 
table. Which being ſeconded and 
put, was unanimouſly agreed to. 
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' LowTH, late Lord Biſhop 0 
London. OTE * . 


R. ROBERT LOWTH, by 
the force of his own abilities, 


and attaipments, gained by indefas 


tigable application, raiſed himſelf 


to a ſtep, next to the hightt eleva. 


tion of eccleſiaſtical preferments. 


Fhis preat man, equally famous in 


the Chriſtain and literary world, 
was born at Wincheſter in the year 
71T7, and received the rudiments 


af his education in Winton ſchool. 


Hetook the uſual degrees at Oxford, 


where he completed his ſtudies, and 


was afterwards made poetry-pros 


ſe ſlor in New College. He was 


preferred to a prebend in Winchel. 
ter cathedral, Auguſt 4; 1959, aud, 
the enſuing year, was made Arche 


L 
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deacon of the ſame dioceſe. His 
Lordfhip'sfirſt Biſhopric was that of 
St. Davia's; his next remove as to 
the See of Oxford; from whence he 
was tranſſated to Loadon, of which 


n May he became Dean of the 


| I was made-Biſhop in April 1977. 
hapels-royal,a dignity always an» 


ne ved to the Biſhopric of London. 
Before his preferments, this eminent 
Prelate travelled with the late 


. Chancellor Legge, to whom he de- 
dicated his bighly eſteemed Lec. 


tures on the Sacred Poetry of the 


Hebrews, which he read while _ 


Proteſſor at Oxford. He remained 


ſome time abroad, we believe un- 


der the patronage of the Emperor 
of Germany. His Lordſhip's titles 
were D, D. and F. R. S. of Lune 
don and Gottingen, and he was Go» 
verner of the Charter Houſe, , 

His Lord{hip married the daughe 
ter of Dr. Cheney, Dean of Win- 
cheſter, and has had a family con · 
ſiting of two ſons and two daugh. 
ters, His town houſe was in St. 


James's ſquare : and his country re- 


{idence was at Fulham, in Middle- 


ſex, where he died on Saturday, 


November 3. | 

His literary character is better 
known from its own efforts, than 
by any thing now to be ſaid about 
it, Few men attempted ſo much, 
and with more ſucceſs, A victory, 


and on the right lide, over ſuch an 


adverſary as Warburton, is no ſmall 
diſtinction, His triumphs in He- 
brew learning were yet more gra- 
tifying, But perhaps the moſt en- 


viable, as the molt uſeful, atchie ve- 
puted to be worth yearly 6, 200l. 


ments of his labours, are what re- 


fer to his own language. His own. 


language owes to him what nothing 
ſaid in it can ever pay the fir ſt In. 
ſtirutes of Grammar — And, in his 


| tranſlation of Iſaiah, | the ſublimeſt 
poetry in the world. . 


His lamentations on his daugh 
ter a tomb will be cheriſhed every 


where, till pathetic elegance ſhall 
be no more. When his other, 
daughter dropped in ſudden death 
at his tea-table, and his only ſon, 
with all that ſcholarſhip aud ho- 
nour could. do for him, was given 
prematurely to the grave, he ex- 
emplified the reſources which Gd 
has givgn to- man, when reaſan is 
invigorated by faith, and the ſpirit 
of man is © 10 ſorrow not without 
hope. e if 21nd 

He converſed with lettered ele- 
gance. His taſte in the arts was 
very refined ; and of the ſubjects in 
which the imagination loves to re- 
vel, landſcape ſcenery appeared to 
intereſt him moſt. He was rather 
above the middle ſtature, having a 


gravity of expreſſion in his coun, | 


tenance, which ſeemed eminently 


the natural reſult of immenſe ſtudy, 


:{is. features were engaging and. 


ſtriking; his voice ſolemn, yet 


harmonious.. : 


Tue Biſhop of. London has pre“ 
cedency before all Biſhops of the 


Realm, next to the two Arche 
biſhops, and is Dean, to the Arche. 
biſhop of Canterbury, an office of 
great dignity and truſt. The See 


of London has given to the church 


of Rome five Saints, and to the 
Engliſh nation nine Chancellurs, 
ſeven Lord Treaſurers, one Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and two 
Chancellors to the Univerſity of 


Oxford. The dieceſe has five 


Archdeacons, viz. London, Middle. 


| ſex, Eſſex, Colcheiter, and St. Al- 


ban's, and is valued iu the King's 
books at 11 19l. 88. 4d. but is come 


he Clergy's tenths amount to 
8atl. 158. id. The Dioceſe eon: 
tains the counties of Middleſex and 
Eſſex, and a part of Hertfordſhire, 
wherein are reckoned 622 pas 
riſnes, of Which 189 are twpros 
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Tout it -undoibtedly ap- 
peared plainly to me that the 
honeſt tg preatly exaggerated 
the folly of his countrymen, yet 
the. very idea Was laughable. 1 


ſcription of all the rarities of art 
and nature coutained inthe gallery 
of the Grand Duke z ſullice, it to 
lay, that they are ſuch as haye 
colt immenſe ſums, which, in my 
opinion, might have. been better 
beſtowed ; nor ſliall I endeavour 
to give you a, detail of the ſtatües 
I was. obli d to admire, or the 
number of churches I was forced 


et. againſt, my wall to ſee the chapel 

ö of St. Laurent; aloe, contains a 
es treaſure Which would be ſufficient 
he to eurich numberleſs individuals 


. it was built for a — for the 

great Dukes; and ſeems as if in-_ 
tended to convince, us, that death 
12 itſelf catinot terminate the vahity 
h of the great, It as, inſiſted upon 
e by my 0 Ciceroni that I mould enter 
the library, , in which it is faid 
there are a great number of valu- 
able manuſcripts 3 the only obſer- 
vation 1 ſhall make on this ſubject 
is a very. ſhort one; which is, 
© that if there are, they had much 
better be pub d to the world 
than let then remain there uſeleſs; 
indeed a large. library ſerves. not 
any other purpoie than to mortify 
the dannen, by ſhewing them 
What they might have Known,z 
and great ſcholars the very litile 
ſhare of knowledge th | 77 have been 
able to acquire. As we were 
returning home; we were ſtopped 
by a very great croud, who leems» 
ed to be aſſembled to ſee ſome 
extraordianary 7 before 1 had 

l 
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riages were full of ladies an 


ſhall not pretend ta give you A de- 


time to enquire the ä we f 
perceived à great number of coaches 
at a diſtance, drawn, by horſes, 
richly harnaſſed, and followed .by 
ſeveral ſervants on foot; * car - 
gen 
tlemen, ele antly dreſſed, and a 
ſmiles of mirth and good humour 
whichenlivenedtheir countenance, 


Teemed to proclaim their ſatisfac» 
tion, and inditate that they were 


going to celebrate ſome feftival. 
t What, (ſaid 1) is the. meaging 
of this mp uu proceſſion una- 
dorned ? Is it the entry of an am- 
baſſador ? far ſrom it, 
(ſaid the Florentine) it is a youn 
woman going to take the veil.“ 
This anſwer ſeemed to me a 
very unaccountable one; as I had 


ever looked upon a young woman 
thus ſituated, as a victim whom 
the cruelty or ayarice of her pa- 


rents had reduced to, ſubmit to a 
dreadful impriſonment for life, 
and it was abſ. utely impoſſible to 


reconcile an idea ſo. very oppoſite, 
with, t 


apparent mirth of the 
joyous troop, before me. © You 


are, I perceive, abſulutely i N * 
dulous (faid the, Ciceroni) but 1 
am determined that you will be 
convinced of the manner in which 
our nuns make their profeſſion. 
j am ee. acquainted with 
20 K the young lady 's relations, | 
and they will look on the com- 
pany of a ſtranger on thiz occaſion, 
as. a particular ayour i this is the 
laſt day of the cavalcade, and they 
te going with the future nun to 
flew her whatever is worth ſee- 
ore her retires 


ing in this city bt 
you pleaſe, 


ment; we wi 


follow them diretlty, and be Wits 


neſs to the ceremouy: if you are 
amid to. ſee them ſo merry 
2 e the day is over, you 
8 | be infinitely mure ſurpriſed. 
e 83 about, and tollowed 
the pr „and thus 
ſcyeral üer lined with ſpecta- 
i 
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tors, and ſtopped at the gate of a 
palace, where the whole company 
retired, As this was the habita- 
tion of. the lady's father, my con- 
ductor preſented me to the maſter 
of the houſe as his friend, and I 
was permitted the honour of ſalut- 
ing the future veſtal, who wore a 
great number of very fine jewels, 
and was adorned with all the 
graces art and nature conld be- 
low, and dreſſed more like an 
elegant bride than a virgin conſe. 
crated to heaven, We had an 
excellent dinner, at which the 
beautiful nun drank very freely 
with the gentlemen who requeſted 
her to grant them that favour, 
and joined in ſeveral chanſons a 
boire very devoutly. After this 
repaſt the coaches were again or- 
dered, and I preſumed that ſome 
very pious act of religion was to 
conſecrate the remainder of the 
day, but on the contrary, the nun 
and the whole company were car- 
Tied to the theatre, where it is 
moſt probable they only waited 
our arrival to begin, as they in» 
ſtantly drew up the curtain, and 
began a ſerious opera, but in the 
midſt of the ſecond act, our party 
again roſe up, and went frum 
thence to a comic opera, and 
from thence to a third, where 
they played an Italian farce z and 
the bon mots of Harlequin, though 
not always conſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt delicacy, ſeemed to en- 
tertain the young lady exceeding- 
ly, as ſhe Jaughed louder than any 
other perſon ; here we ſtaid till 
it was entirely finiſhed, and then 
returned to the palace, © 
A ſplendid ſupper waited for us, 
after which we went into a large 
hall, illuminated“ with luſtres, 
Where the nun opened tlie ball, 
and danced very pracefully ; we 
continued dancing tif} break of 
day, when we conducted the 
young creature to her convent 


= : Hiſtory of Lord Warton, 


ſhe went into it, and through the 
grate of the chapel, the curtain 
being thrown back, we ſoon after 
beheld her, diveſted of her fa. 
ſhionable attire, and covered from 
head to foot with the diſmal dreſs 
of the order, and a veil thrown 
over her head: ſhe pronounced 
her vows with a ſmile, embraced 
thoſe ladies who aſſiſted at the ce« 


remony, and we retired home, 


having been much pleaſed, well 
entzrtained, and undoubtedly mot 
extremely edified by ſo very reli 
gious a prelude to a monaſtic life. 

My extreme impatience to ar- 
rive at Rome, made me quit 
Tuſcany ſoon after, and I entered 
Rome at the very gate through the 
which Charles the Fifth and fo 
many other heroes had paſſed be. 
fore me. When I got to the inn, 
I again choſe a Ciceroni from as 
mong the officious gentlemen who 
preſented themſelves for that pur- 
poſe. I had no ſooner ſettled this 
important point, than my conduc» 
tor deſired leave to wait où me 
the following morning, that we 
might proceed to viſit the moſt 
famous antiquities ;z' I endeavour 
ed in vain to perſuade him, that 
moderns were to me infinitely 
more entertaining=——he inſiſted 
upon it that it was a cuſtom every 


one complied with, and I was ob- 


liged, much againſt my inclination, 
to ſpend whole mornings in view 
ing ſtatues, obeliſks, and triumphal 
arches, without number ; and the 
more they were broken the more 
he expiated on their beauties, but 
my ſentiments on theſe occaſions 
did not perfectly coincide with his; 
and the ruins of thoſe baths (which 
he appeared almoſt to reverence) 


gave me not any other idea, than, 


that the ancient Romans, were a 
very cleanly people: the demo- 
liſhed amphitheatre was a proof 
that they had a taſte for public di- 
verſions, and their magnificent 
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ceeded the moderns. 


mauſoleumr, that in fondneſs for 
ſepulchral pomp, they even ex- 
I contem- 
plated all theſe with the eye of a 
philoſopher, that is to ſay, with 
the molt perfect indifference, which 
is the light one certainly ought to 
ſee every thing which - bears not 
the leaſt — to the cuſtoms 
and manners of the preſent age; 
and I frequently aſked my con- 
ductor, whether the amphitheatre 


of Veſpaſian, or the pyramids of 


Egypt (though thoſe were rather 
foreign to the ſubjzR) could poſ- 
ſibly inſtruc our artiſts tu lodge us 

ore commodiouſly, or more {plon- 


didly tha we were at preſent ? 


but he looked an me with ſo much 
contempt for thei> obſervations, 
that I determined for dhe future 
to conceal my thoughts ; and, in 
order to attain the reputation of a 
connoiſſeur, become the faithful 
echo of all his expreſſions of ad- 
miration. He took me to all the 
principal palaces, many of which 
contain paintings and antiquities of 
more value than the ſtructures 
themſelves. I was abſolutely weas 
ried, fatigued, and tired to death 
with ſeeing all theſe things, and 
would gladly have paid double the 
ſum agreed on, to have been at 
reſt, but muſt then have given 


up every hope of being looked 
upon as a man of taſte and virtue, 


to obtain which, I daily ſuffered 
ten thouſand inconveniencies, one 
of which, (and not the leaſt) was 
the horrid. cuſtom of riſing at days 
break, which-lengthened the morn- 
ing to as many hours as compoſe 
the day of a man of faſhion, either 
here or in England. 


At length having performed all 


the duties of a modern traveller, 
I began to think of my departure, 
but my Ciceroni finding it would 
be greatly againſt his intereſt, 
thought of a method to detain me. 


«© My Lord, (ſaid he) you ſuppoſe 


Hiftory of Lord Warton, 
that you have now ſeerr all that is 
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worth your notice in Rome z but 
can you poſſibly prevail on yours 
ſelf to quit this city unacquainred 
with the privileges and duties of a 
ciceſbeo or cavaliero ſervante ? a 


lady of my acquaintance has juſt 


loſt one of hers, ſhe is inconſolable 


for his death, and none but a ca- 


valier of merit and-rank can form 
the leaſt hope of replacing him in 
her eſteem ; will your lordſhip 


deign to accept the poſt, and pers» 


mit me to introduce you to the 
lady?“ I conſented with pleaſure, 
but as I had hitherto looked upon 
this cuſtom as chimerical, I deſired 
him to give me a full explanation 
of the rights and attendance ex- 
pected from me. © Tou mut. 
know, my lord, (ſail my inſtruc- 


tor) that the ladies of Italy are at- 


t<nded by two gentlemen, who 


are (ar ſuppoſed to de) ſlaves to 


love; but whoſe paſſion is confined 
withia the. proper bounds of the 
moſt delicate reſerve, and require 
nothing more to complete their 
happineſs than the ſight of the be- 
loved object ; to converſe with 
her, to receive now and then a 
ſmile, and ſometimes the permiſ- 
ſion to kiſs her hand: this is the 


whole amount of what they have: 


a right to expect; but the ſer- 
vices demanded from them are of 
a very different nature, the one 
preſents his arm to /a Signora 
when ſhe goes abroad, calls up her 
ſeryants in public, takes care of 
her cloak, aud ſometimes Larries 
her lap dog: the other paſſes the 
morning in her apartment, aſſiſts 
at her toilet, preſides at her con- 
verſatione, and is at all times to 
entertain her with his wit- when 
ſhe is inclined to liſten to it and 
this cuitom has been of ſo long a 
continuance that the jealous Ita- 
lians are never alarmed on the 
account of the ciceſbed, but look 
upon them as the moſt vigilant 
| 17s 
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guardians of the fidelity of their 
wives.“ “ But is it true in fact, 


(returned I) that your ciceſpee, is 


really the harmleſs innocent ant 
mal you deſcribe.“ “ O that 
(anſwered he ſmiling) is another 
aff. ir; it is quite 1 | 
hitherto it has as yet never hap- 
pened, that they have dared pub- 
icly to deviate from Platonic love ; 
for which reaſon the huſbands are 
perfeRly cantent, and quietly ſub. 
mit to the obleryance of this 
— EET 


Extratls From Cook's Voyages. 
Continued from page 454. 


| Curi s account of ſome Boxing 
45 Matches at Hapace. 
Number of men, armed with 
11 clubs, entered the circle, or 
area ; where they paraded aboiit 
for a ſew minutes, and then one 
alf of them retired to one ſide, 
po the other half to the other 
lide, ſeating themſelves before the 
ſpectators. Prelently after, th 
ſucceſlively entertained us with 
ſingle combats {5 © one champion 
from one ſide challenging thoſe of 
the other fide, 'partly dy words, 
but more by expreſſive geſtures, 
to ſend one of their party to op- 
poſe him. The challenge was, in 
m_ accepted ; the two com» 
batants placed themſelves in pros 
per arxtitudes, and rhe engagement 
begao, which continued tilt one of 
them yielded, or till their wea. 
ns were broken. At the con- 
cluſion bf each combat, the victor 
ſquatied himſelf down before the 
chief, then immediateiy 'rofe up 
52 retired. Some old men who 
ſeemed to preſſde as Judges, gave 
their plaudit in a very few words; 
and the multitude, eſpectally thoſe 
on the fide of the conquervr, vgs 
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ufficient that 
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lebrated the glory he had acquired 
in two or — loud huzzas. 
This entertainment was ſome. 
times ſuſpended for a ſfioxt ſpace, 
and the interyals of rime were 
filled up with wrettling and boxing. 
matcelies. The firſt were perform. 
ed in the method practiſed at Ora- 
heite, and the ſecond differed very 
little from the Engliſh manner. A 
couple of ſtout wenches now ſtep- 
d forth, and, without ceremony, 
gan boxing with as much dexte- 


. rity as the men. This conteſt, 


however, was but of ſhort dura: 
tien, ſor, in the ſpace of half a 
mifinte, one of them gave 1; up. 
The viQorious heroing Was ap» 
plauded by the ſzectators, in the 


fame manner a the ſucceſsful com.” 


| barantz of the other ſex. Though 
We expreſſed fone diſapprobation 
at this part of the entertainment, 
it did not hinder two other fe 
males from etitering into the lids; 
who ſeemed vo be ſpirited girls, 
and if two old women had not in- 
terpoſed to part them, would pro- 
bably have given each other a 
good drubbing. At' leaſt three 
thouſand ſpectators were preſent 
when theſe combats were exhibi- 
ted, and every thing was conduc» 
ted with the moſt perfect good 
humour on all ſides z though tome 
of the champions, of both ſexes, 
received blows which they muſt 
have felt the effect of for ſome 
time after. p BY $ 
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On the premier Baſe ne ſi of Vice in 
7 „ Mn 
From vice mus Knox's Eſſays ] 


ANY, who have-been raiſed 
to titles and eſtates by the 


virtue or good fortune of their 
anceſtors, ſeem to conſider them · 
ſelres as privileged to infringe all 
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rious, for is he not a duke ?- 


the common reſtraints eſtabliſhed - 
by a regard to decency, by moral 
philoſophy, by natural and by re- 
vealedꝭ religion. They have noble 
blood in their veins, thereſore 
they preſume that the worls was 
made for them to take their paſ- 
time in it. Wno, / they exclaim 
(with a volley of ozths and exe- 
crations), wi ſirall dare to ſay to 
us, thu⸗ ſar ſhall ye go, and no 
faxitier ? Rules, laws, and mode, 
of ſuperſtition were made for the 
canaille, for the muſhroom race, 
who ſprang from dunghills, and 
on whom the ſun of royalty has 
never ſhed its luſtre. Scarcely 
any of the ancient philoſophers 
could boaſt of this noble blood, 


and ſhall they preſume to dictate 


to a nobleman, that is, perhaps, to 
a baſtard of King Charles's ſtrum- 


pet, or to the diſeaſed offspring of 


a leprous, ſcrophulous, ſorry race 
of puilne lordlings, whoſe names 
are only recorded in the books of 
ruined tradeſmen, and whole illu- 
ſtrious exploits are limitted to the 
regions of a cock- pit, a horſe-race, 


a tavern, and a, bawdy-bouſe ? 


Shall a carpenter's fon dictate to 
a Fitzroy ? His lordſhip pleads his 
privileges. Let him riot in debau- 


chery, ſeduce innocence, break 


the peace of private families, 
laugh at all that is ſacred and ſe - 
You are indeed a duke z or, in 


other words, your great-grandfa. 
ther, by good fortune or good 


deeds, acquired fax you that noble 


old manſion-honſe, that park, thoſe 
woods, thoſe lands, thoſe titles, all 
of which you baſely diſhonour. 
Though in your appearance you 
have not much of ducal dignity, 
yet we ſee your ducal coronet on 
your proſtitute's vis-a-vis: we 
ee you glorying in your ſhame, 
negleRingao pay your tradeſmen, 
yet lavithing wur. gold on horſes 
and harlots : ſtõoping to the mean 


t : 
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On the Baſene/s of Vice in Nobility. 


*late-houſe. 
tribe whom fame has celebrated 


34¹ 


eſt company and diverſions, yet 
retaining all the petty inſolence of 


family pride: we ſee you meauly 
ſneaking in a court ; we ſee you 
rewarded, notwithſtanding the in- 


famy of your private life, with 
offices of truſt and honour z we 
therefore acknowledge that you | 
have all the common attributes aud 


outward ſigns of the title which 
you happen to inherit. You have 
alſo had the honour of a divorce, 
and enjoy the envied and brilliant 


reputation of a profeſſed adulte. 


rer. With a character and quali- 
ties ſo noble, every Briton muſt 
acknowledge how juſtly you are 
ſaluted by the appellation of your 
Grace ! how juſtly are you made 


the companion of a prince, and 


the privy counſellor of the king of 
Great Britain, Frange, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and over all 
cauſes, ecc/eſiaſtical as well as civil, 


ſupreme ! But, jrony apart, who 


can be ſurpriſed, or who can la- 


ment, when ſuch wretches as your- 


ſelf are the counſellors of kings, 


that the ſubjects rebel, that the 


empire is diſmembered ? Under a 


ruler like you, who would not 


glory in the illuſtrious character 
and conduct of a Wafhingron ? 
When we read the liſt of dukes, 
marquiſes, earls, viſcoynts, barons, 
and baronets, exhibited in the 


Court Calendar, we cannot help 


wondering at the great number of 
thoſe who ars ſunk in obſcurity, 
or branded with infamy ; and at 
the extreme paucity of characters 


to which may be applied with juſ. 
tice, the epithers of decent, virtu- 
Here 


ous, learned, and devout. 
we ſee a long liſt of titled ſhadows, 
whoſe names are ſeldom heard, 
and whoſe perſons ate ſeldom ſeen 
but at Newmarket and the choco 
There we | mark a 


for thoſe feats of gallaniry called, 


in an old faſhioned book, adukery- 


4 
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Here we point out 8 wretch ſtig- 
matized. for unnatural . crimes, 
there a bloodethirſty dvelliſt. De- 
bauchees, drunkards, ſpendthrifts, 
gameſters, tyrannical neighbours, 


and bad maſters of families, occur 


to the mind of the reader ſo fre- 
quently, that they almoſt ceaſe by 
familiarity to excite his animao- 
verſion, All this may be true, it 
will be ſaid ; but will it not be 
true of any other equal number of 
men * I venture to affirm that it 
will not. The power, rank, and 
opulence of the nobility, added to 
bad company, and pften to a bad 
education, lead them beyond the 
line of common depravity. There 


is this alſo which diſtinguiſhes their 


errors from the uſual errors of hu- 
man infirmity ; they boaſt of their 
enormities, agd glory in their dif 
grace; exorbitant profligacy is 
conſidered as a mark of manly 
ſpirit ; and all who are decent and 
regular, are ridiculed by the ma- 
jority as tame, puſillanimous, hy- 
pocritical, ſuperſtitious, methodiſ- 
tical, prejudiced, or narrow-min- 
ded. 2 

But allowing, what experience 
| refutes, that the enormities of the 
enormities of the nominal great 
are not worſe than thoſe of others, 
yet it cannot be denied that their 


influence on the community is in- 
finitely more detrimental. The 


greater part of mankind are weak 
and ill. educated; but to a feeble 
and ill-informed underſtanding, 


riches and titles appear to be the 


nobleſit diſtinctions of human na- 
ture, Whatever is ſaid or done 
by the poſſeſſors of them, operates 
both as prece pt and example with 
irreſiſtible force. It is ſuſficient, 


iu. the opinion of many a, ſilly m 

and woman of faſhion, to juſuy 
any eccentricity of behaviour, that 
a lord or a lady, whom they pre ud- 
ly name among their acquaſntance, 
bas ſet the example, Deformity 


and, 


itſelf, awkwardneſs,, rudeneſa, he» 
come grace and politeneſs, when 
exhibited by ſome ducheſs who 
affects fame by an impudent ſin · 
ularity, The court in Doctors- 
Commons exhibits frequent proofs, 
in the preſent times, directly re- 
pugnant to the law of God, preg- 
nant with injuries to ſociety, and 
fatal to private virwe and private 


ha ppineſs, are become fsſhionable. 
It is a pride and pleaſure among 


the blaſted lordlings of the day, to 
ſtand forth in a court of jultice, 
and avow themſelves the deſtroy. 


ers of female virtue and nuptial 


felicit 2 They are travelled men; 

ike-true patriots, emulating 
the mayners of that nation which 
is endeavouring to deſtroy our po- 


litjcal exiſtence, they attempt to 
introduce the looſe principles of 


conjugal libertiniſm into their own 
country. Thoſe who have, not 
travelled, imitate the noble youths 
who have ; and thus is the ſweet 


cup of domeſtic felicity almoſt 
univerſally embitiered among thoſe 
who, in the regions of faſhion, 


pretend to ſuperior {kill in wood art 


of "Ong life. 


— 


FREDERIC AND HARRIET ; 


Er, The Diſcreet Ces. 


*? Hs 


4 Genuine Narrative. 4: 


Ma. . was a ele 
man of good ſenſe aud for» 
tune, in the weſt of England ; he 
was beloved by all who were fo 


happy as to be acquainted with 


him; but was particularly intimate 
with Mr Harvey, a near neigh- 


bour and a valuable friend.z Who 


7 n daughter | 
to Mr Garland 's prot 


jon, who 
brought her up with all the ten- 
dernels of a Parent. | 
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- Miſs Harriet Harvey was in the 
tenth year of her age, when her 
father died 3 ſhe was at firſt incon-» 
ſoladle for his death: but at length 
by the care and affection of her 
guardian, time wore away the ex- 
treinity of her grief — Mr Garland 
diſcovered in Harriet à promiſing 
genius, and therefore took particu. 
Jar care of her education.—She 
was beautiful to admiration, and 
had a ſweetneſs of temper, even 


in her childhood, that procured 


her univerſal eſteem. | 
When Harriet was: fifteen, her 
excellent accompliſhments, joined 
to the beauties of her perſon, gain- 
ed her many admirers; ſome of 
whom were of rank and fortune 


ſuperior to her own. 


Mr Garland had' three ſons: the 


_ eldeſt, who was named Frederic, 


was happy in a generous temper 
and gracefu] deportment: This 
young gentleman beheld with 
heart-fe]lt uneaſineſs, the crowd 
of admirers that preſented them» 
ſelves to Harriet: he was ſenſible 
he had ever retained the higheſt 
eſteem for her z but when others 
were about to deprive him of that 
dear object, the ſpark which lay 
concealed in his boſom burſt into 
a flame, and he found he loyed her 
even to diſtraction. He uſed 
every means in his power to ren- 
der himſelf agreeable to her, and 
gave her every demonſtration of 
the violence of his paſſion, but 
could never receive an adequate 


return: for though ſhe ſecretly 


loved him above all 'men, yet, 


. conſcious that her fortune was ine 


ferior to Frederic's, and fearing to 
offend Mr Garland, the reſolved 
never to diſcover her paſſion for 
him, unleſs fome unforeſeen acci- 
dent brought it to light. 


Frederic, in the extremity of his 
paſſion, abandoned himſelf to de- 
ſpair 2 no longer were the dictates 


of his reaſon ſufficient to guard 


Mr Garland, ever the . 


\ 


Frederic and Hard os 


him againſt the power of love ! 
He ſought ſolitude, and indulged 


himſelf in a melancholy, which in 
a ſhort time brought his life into 


the moſt imminent danger: Hare 
riet ſeretly kept a watchful eye 
over him z ſhe ſaw with anxiety 
the fatal period to which the vios 
lence of his paffion was hurrying 
him; yet, ſo ſtrong were her ſen. 
timents of honour and gratitude to 
her guardian, that though ſhe lived 
ouly as it were in the perſon of 
her dear Frederic, ſhe chole ra- 
ther to offer à ſacrifice of both 
their lives to obedience, than in- 
dulge a paſſion which ſnhe feared 
would be contrary to his will. 
Among the pliyſicianz Who at- 
tended Frederic, one had the pe- 
ne tration to diſcover, that the pre- 
ſence of Harriet produced very ex- 
traordinary ſymptoms in his pa- 
tient; and immediately told Mr 
Garland, it muſt be ſome ſecret 
grief or affection of the mind 
which cauſed his diſorder, and ad- 
viſed him to examine Frederic on 
the ſubject. On this information, 
Mr Garland went to his ſon's 
chamber, and conjured him, if he 
had any value for his own life, 
and as he regarded the commands 
of his father, to tell the cauſe that 
had brought him to that melan- 
choly condition, Frederic, who 
had the higheſt reverence for his 
father, after ſome little heſitation 
declared, that the occaſion of his 
diſarder was the love he bore the 
beautiful Harrie. 


man and the indulgent Parent, 
bade him be comforted, and affu- 
red him that the love he had for 


Harriet was no way diſagreeable 


to him; with this affurance he left 
him, in order @ conſider what 
was to be done in this important 
affair, He was extremely anxi- 
ous for the ſafety of his fon, yet 
he determined not to lay any re- 
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ſtraint on Harriet's inclinations ; 
t nough her fortine was much in · 
ſerior to his ſbn's, yer as ſhe had 
admirers whoſe ettates were far 
ſuperior to Frederic's, the glitters 


ing allure:cents of riches might en · 
ſnare her heart, and ſſie pr rhaps 


approve the lover for tlie ſake of 
affluence: or for aught he knew, 
ſhe might have given her affec- 
tions to another, who might merit 
them dy his love and honour. . 

He therefore reſolved, if poſſi» 
ble, ro diſcaver whether Harriet 
hada tegard for any particular pets 
ſon z and if he found ſhe had, ke 
determined his ſon, dear as he 
was to hin}; fliould fall a ſacrifice 
to love, rathet than he would be 


guilty of a diſfionourable action. 


He went directly to Harriet's 
chamber, where he found her at- 
tended only by lier maid ; and he 


obſerved, that an. air of melancho- 


ly appeared in het counrenances 
When the ſervant had withdrawn, 
he addrefled himſelf to her in the 
following words: % You know; 
Harriet, when your father Wis on 

his deathebed; he ſent for me, and 
committed all that lie hadgand you 


=o particular to my care: hitherto 
I have, to the utmoſt of my power; 


attended to the charge of my dy- 
ing friend; but there is ſtill one 
obligation, and that too of the 
higheſt importance; incumbeut on 
me, which is, to fee you honours 
ably diſpoſed of in marriage to one 
who may be deſerving of you.“ 
This ſpeech crimfoned the cheeks 
of Harriet with a modeſt bluſh ; 

e rendered him notwithſtanding 


all poſſible acknowledgements for 
his gare, and aſſured him ſire would 


yield an entire obedience to lis 
commands; adding, that ſhe con- 
fidered bim as her parent, and 
would rather die than give him the 
jeaſt uneaſineſs. 

He then intreated her ingenu- 
euſly to declare whether * had 


placed her affections on any parti. 
cular perſon ; at the ſanie tine aſs 
ſuring her, that he had fuch ab 
entire confidence in her giſcretion, 
that his appröbation ſhould con- 
firm her choice. 

Finding this converſation. had 
put tlie beautiful Harriet into a 
tender cnfuſlaon, Mr Garland 
ſodthed lier with the real affection 
of 4 tatlier; hè bade her lopk up 
with chearfulneſs; and be affured; 
wherever her choice had fallen; 
both his eſteem and approbation 
ſnould accbmpany it., He then 
tiamed ſome of her admifers who 
had been moſt frequent in their 
viſits, and aſked if any of them 
had obtained her affe ction. 75 
| Harriet, cheared by the inex- 
preſſible tenderheſs of her guar- 
diang told him frankly, they had 
not z he then proceeded to name 
ſeveral others; but {till found his 
queſtion anſwered i in the negative, 
. * Is there concintied Mr Gar- 
land, any in my houſe then ſo 
happy as to have obtained, yout 
love?” . Hatriet remained ſilent 4 


and on his naming Frederic, he 


bbſerved a viſible alteration in ber 
countenance : Mr Garland ſeeing 
her diſorder, concluded Frederic. 
was the real object of tieraffeCion; 


aud therefore thus addreſfed him- 
ſelf to her: Heautiful Harrier 
if you think. Frederic worthy ; of 


your love, be-affured of my 1 2 
conſents but if any other is 

happy as to haye gained your afe 
fections, be undef ng apprehen- 
ſions on my account, for whoevet 
vou hononr with your love ſhall 
certaiuly be eniitled to my eſteem; 
In me you haye not only a guar- 
dian but. a father ; I would have 
you conſider me as fuch, and unſold 
to me the fecrets of your heartz 
which the modeſty of your fex 
might lead you. to conceal from 
others, be aſſured that your conti- 


dence {hall never be miſuſed, nor 
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your | hopes | a 0 latitfacion ill - 


It is impoſſible 


ſudden tranſport of Harriet's ſoul, 


the extremity of joy oyerwhelmed 
her, and ſhe was ready to ſink be- 
neath the weight; however (thus 
encouraged) revovering berſelf, 
ſhe ſaid, ® Much honoured Sir, I 
acknowledge, that both what I 
am, and What I have, are owin 

to your care and tenderneſs ; arid 
that all the happineſs I now en- 
joy, and all that I am likely to 
pollefs, proceeds from you: as it 
will be impoſſible for me to return 
you ſuch thanks as are adequate 


to the ſenſations I now feel, pleafe 


to accept my ſilence, and to form to 
your owh imagination what tribute 
a grateful heart wovld'pay, which 
has received ſuch fumerous and 
unmerited favonrs.” “ 

Mr Garland, after many tender 
expreſſions of the regard” he had 


knowledgment that 
had won Rey took his leave, 
telling her he would go and rag: 
fort his fon, who loyed ber to dif- 
traQtioti ; and whofe love of her 
was the chief cauſe of his ilinefs, 


Harriet and Frederic the happieft 
couple in Europe No ſodner̃ had 
Mr Garlatſd Yeft' Harriet's cham- 
ber, chan lie haſtened ro Frederic 
in order to tell tim the regard 


Harrier had for hint. He found Hs 


fever greatly abated; which he at- 
tribune ths diſcloſing his paſſion 
for Harriet he therefotè commu- 
bicated to him the facceſs hs love 
was likely to meet with, and rhe 


_ obliging manner with which Hars 
riet received” Him: Frederic ren? 
dered his father the molt duriful ©, 


acknowledgmetits for his render» 
neſs, and wat re-inyigorated with 
the idea of Harriet's effeem. _ 

A few days being fyent in Kind 


enquiries aftereach other's Heatch, 


Vo r. III. 


laudable "paſſion © ovefleap the 
| bodhdr' of duty and gr arittde ; 
" wharever you may 
' concealment of four paid, 
particular occaſion offers to declite 
for e modeſt ac- T 
ederic alone Aud let each 
"the road to domeſtic peach aud ha 
3 by watching t 
tions of virtüous lobe and _ 7 
ing fitial obedience with af 
'derniefs and ebmpliatice, that mats 
adding, that he hoped ſobn to ſee 


Poe Pius VI. 


| - 
Frederic, with the 


1 


an interview with his beloved 
Harriet but as it is im 


Fre W 
is father and his hyſicians, had 
to expreſs the 
| | is impoffible j0- 
deſcribe this tender ſcene, the rea · 
der will excuſe me when 1 oaly tell 
him; that Frederic and Harriet were 
ſoon after united in the {acted bands 


of thatrimony, and thereby made - 


the happieſt bf the hüman face 


From this harrative, thy fa 


.countrywomen may learn, that an 
honeſt paſſion for a Wortby man is 
' a. principle that may dwell ln the 
"thafteſt breaſt; provided N 

is 


is firmly reſolyed not to let t 


e; for 
fer from the 
our pain, till 2 


", conſiſtent With our duty to 

r friends; yet Heaven Will ar 
reward your Virtus, and bleſs 
y HARAUET" Cu ber FRE 


And ter each foud patent mark 


a deed 
aQuat ten. 


tiage may no longer be made 2 


bargalnz but een on the balls of = 


* 


mutual love unc eftecth, may af- 


ford ſoltd joy aid felleity to the 
parties, and make their relations 
con eſs What Mr, Pope has fo 
they live a 


nely hinted 4. That 


oor eee 
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read of, The late pope was in- 


| deed a character worthy of re- 
mark, ſince, notwithſtanding the 
peculiarity of his. ſituation, he 
frequently could not go through the 
formalities and parade of his office 
with ſatisfaction. He generally 
diſplayed indifference to them at 
leaſt, and ſometimes even exhibi - 
ted marks of diſguſt. Beſides all 
this, (which indeed might not be 
_ agreeable to numbers around him) 
he appeared in a great meaſure 
diveſted of prejudice; and ruled 
with equal ſway as a temporal ſo- 
1 vere ign. RE ws | + 
Pope Pius, his ſucce ſſor, choſen 
dy the Conclave, as it ſhould ſeem, 
on acconnt. of a contrary diſpoſi- 
tion to Ganganelli, was raiſed to 
the pontificate on Feb. 15. 1775, 
is not one who bows beneath age 
„or infirmities. He has a fine per. 
lens e which; ic is to de pre- 
thb the decline of life; be- 


are put on in ſuch a manner as to 
> ſhew that he is not inſenſible of 
the additional charms of neatneſs 
af dreſs. Though his pontifical 
uniform little contributes to fet off 
the elegance of his perſon, yet he 
knows how to diſplay a well turn- 
ed leg and foot to the beſt advan- 
tage. It is to be remarked that 
the women often break forth into 
Praiſes of him. Ove day iu parti- 
eular, as his holineſs was carried 
along a certain ſtreet, a young wo. 
man exclaimed, © How handfome! 
O bow handfome be is '“ whilſt 
an old lady at au oppoſite window, 
mixing her veneration for his office 
with her admiration of his perſon, 
raiſing her eyes to heaven, anſwered, 
« He is as handſome as he is holy ? 
The pre ſent pontiff differs from 
the late, in performing every 
function of his office z nor do the 


» 
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Particulars relative in Pope Pius vi. 


moſt bigotted papiſts kiſs his flips 
per, or perform their obedience to 
_ him in a manner ſo warm and 
fincere as he does to the image 
ot St., Peter 1 bowing as he. enters 
the church, kneeling, kiſſing the 
foot, .and rubbing his brow and 
head (with what is conceived to 
de undiſſembled reverence) againſt 
the relics of that ſaint's foot, 


which not being made of fleſh and 


blood, has already been more than 
half worn away by ſuch ſalutes of 
pious devotees. And in 1775, 
the year of the, jubilee, reduced 
from a Centennial Period to one of 
fifty, and laſtly only of twenty - 
five years, his Holineſs js ſaid to 
have diſplayed uncommon. ſplen» 
dour, and ſuch an apparent vein 
of devotion in his bene dictions, as 
failed not to engage at once the 
attention and affect ions of all thoſe 
catholics that were preſent at the 


performance. I: has been deſeri- 


Ebbe | 07 18.4 ee "bed in the principal of its cireum- 
N 425 if keventy years of age, He ſtances, by a modern Engliſh tra- 
- "4s well made, graceful, and: bas” 


„ Aﬀter, maſs, the Pope (Pius 


VI.) gave the benediction to the 
people aſſembled before St. Peter's, 
— The horſe and foot guards were 
drawn up in their moſt ſhewy uni- 
form. The pontiff ſeated in an 
open portable chair, with the tiara 
(the papal crown) gr. his head, in 
his wardrobe's ſplendour, was 
carried out of a large window 
that opens in the front uf the 
church, The ſilk hangings and 
trappings of his chair concealed 


thoſe who carried it; ſo that to 


ſuch as were below, he, might 
feem to ſail to the window, ſelt- 
balanced in the air. The inſtant. 
te appeared, the muſic ſtruck up, 


the bells rang, and the cannon 


pealed from the caſtle of St, An» 
gelo, St. Peter's, the Vatican, and 
the Tider's banks, re-echoed the 
ſhouts of the populace, The pope 
pronounced the benediction after 
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2 ſolemn pauſe during an aweful 
ſilence. He elevated his out- ſtretch- 
ed arms, then cloſed them together, 
and bringing them back, with a 
flow motion, as if he had lid hold 
of the blefliag, and bad been gen''y 
drawing it from heayen, Finally 
he threw his arms open, waving 
them for ſome time, as if his in. 
tention had been to ſcatter the be · 
nediction impartially among the 
55 


people. 5 
The author above quoted adds, 


That no ceremony can be better 
calculated than this, for ſtriking 
the ſenſes, and impoſing on the 
underſtanding. . This can be no 


proof of true religion, but rather 


an indication of the contrary. But 
we mean not; here to meddle with 
the pope's eccleſiaſtical concerns, 
and merely noticed the ceremony 
of benediction as a ſtriking pa. 
geant in a catholic country. It is 
however to be obſerved that the 
gentleman from whoſe works we 
extracted the above relation, ac» 
knowledges he facrificed ſo far to 
vanity. love of novelty, or what · 
ever the reader pleaſes to call it, 
as, in company with others, to kils 
the pontiff*s toe or ſlipper. 


. To a gracefol perſon, his Holi- 
_ neſs joins at onte à polite and re- 


ſpeckable behaviour. It appears 
that though zealous, he is not a 
bigot, nar countenances any rhing 


that looks like perſecu:ion; A cai- 


dinal protector is affigned to the 
Enyliſh, and a conſul is eſtabliſhed 
by him for them at Civita Vecchia, 
the importation being free ; places 
for devotion are allowed, only 
in their diſcourſes for inſtruction, 
they are enjoined not to meddle 
With affairs of ſtate The rector of 


the Engliſh college, who is always 


ſince the jeſuits have been diſſolved, 


an Italian nor treating the nation 
well, was lately removed by the 
pont iff's order, The cardinal mi- 
niſter, and moſt of thoſe about the 


* 


* 
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court ars maſters of the Faglih | 
language, which is taught and en- 
.couraged to be ſpoken, throughout 
the pope's. dominion... _, 
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Account or uE 


KARMATHIANS, 
Continued from page 403. | 


IN mis project he wasdiſappoint: 
Fi for end Ali e. his ; 
ambaſſudors admitted, the terms he 
Propoſed were rejected. kN 
Abu Thaber was greatly ſur- 
prized when his ambaſſadors, on 
their return, related to him th 
Caliph's ' anſwer. Inſenſidly his 
{urprize was turned into rage 
he reſolved to take Fr Bike, 5 
the flight, that had been put. upon 
his terms, which were indeed bigh- 
ly advantageous to him, but wou 
at the ſame time, have reſtore 
2 to the empire. He there, 
ore retook the field the following 
year, and made new . 4 
the Muſſulmaa territories, 


and in particular, made terrible 
ha vock in the country round about 
Cufah. He beſieged that. city, 
took it by aſſault, gave it up to be, 
plundered for ſeveral days, and 
flew-the greateſt part of the inha- 


. * 


birants ; ſuch of them as eſcape 
the fury of the conquerors, were 
reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, 

It is nor ſaid that any ſteps were 
then taken at the court of Bagdat, 


. 
* 
n 


to curd the inſolence of this rebel. 


He therefore'eontinaed his ravages : 
without interruption, till about 


the 92 7th year of the Chriſtian 


Era, when the Caliph ſent out a 
body of e f againſt him, under 
the command of one of his officers 
named Joſeph, The For mathions, 4 
encouraged by mY ' ſucceſs de · 
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% Ha 
attacked and ſejzed many towns, 


48 


ed the Caliph's arm 
| fol Fh ng rifqued in «Ni 
155 were Gefeated, 450 or the 
*hoſt part put to the ſword, x 
be himſelf taken priſoner. 
This victory was a ſreſh incite. 
meut to Abũ Thaher to perſevere; 
however, his intention Was rather 
to intim mldate the Caliph, than 
to, make opgueſty ?! ; For, having 
formed a defign of approaching 
Bagdat, he * took with him a 
flying camp of four hpndred horſe, 
with which he threw the whole 
Feighbourhood, and even the c Ch» 
ital, into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion. Moctader cauſed ten thou» 
ſand men to march out, and to 
endeavour to carry off the detach, 
ment; but the Caliph's troops re» 
turned without  havibg n made the 
Jeatt attempt. 
Abu Thaher having retired with 
the ſame expedition as he came, 
appeared again, arid made a ſhew 
of artacking Aubar a city of Aras» 
By Irak, twenty leagues from 
at 3 Vut it was no more than 
int. and he again marchec 
back.” The court was fo terr fied 
at this hew' proceeding, that ſo 
foon as they heard of the Karma. 
thians departure, the Caliph, the 
miniſters,” and the ladies, who had 
A ſhare in the govervinent, retyr= 
ned thanks to God for the happy 
event, and diſtributed fifty thou. 
fand crowns in alms to the r. 
Adu Fhaher was not idle z he ſoon ' 
appeared and alarmed them in other 
parts, and retired almoſt as ſuddenly. 
he poor were likewiſe benefited” 
by this event; for they received,, 
don this occaſion, alms to the as 
mount of one bundred thouſand 
draclimas. 
In 929, the Karmaihian ſp 
his tlie in making incurſions, 


order to exbauſt the Caliph's og: 


l fury in alms, Seng He was not 
indeed, ; lied to thi nk of 1 P28 
a defence, ' for they did not cauſe 


LEP oops to march & out int 
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near, that it was bi 
think of _Qapping his progreſs. 


him till a long time yas. \ polled 

e ſuſpended. his incurſions to 

Be reſt ta his troops ; and — 
ſe of that junctpre to go to Hejar, 

where be built a magrikceot Pa» 
ce.“ 

, Jo 930, the Karwathians march. 
£d from the province E 
Seren Basler had e 

uarters, and took the reid 10 
Mecca, under the conduct of tha 
Their march was 


prince. 


one continued ravage, which bes , 


came more furious as, they 55 
prosched the neighbourhood of 
that city; They afterwarcs laid 
ſiege to ecca, carried it by (torm 
and flew moxe hen thirty and 
petſong.” But what . muſt ha ve 
- xk * greater concern to 
5 true Muſſulwen, wag their prox 
anation of the temple of Caabab : 
bey took away the famous black 
one, which, ever ſince the. days 
f Mahomet, bad been held 14 
bigheſt v eratian by the My 
men. They filled with dead bo» 
dies the well of Gem mem, ſo fa · 
mous, and held in ſo great reve : 
rence by the Arabian: In ſhort, 
they did all in their power to its 
ulr the whole. nation, and the Ca. 
in particular, who, as the 
ead of religion, muſt haye been 
affected, an io a molt lively man- 
per, with the indignities commii-· 
ted in a city, which had been the 
nurſer y of K uſſulmaniſm. 9 
"Jo 931, having thus pillaged 
Mecca, Abu-Thaher marched to- 
wards Bagdat z aud leaving the 
main bc ly of his troops in a place. 
at a conſiderable diſtance, he went 
with about one thouſand men to 
ſeir miſh in the neighbourhood of. 
that capital z after which he paf. 
ſed the Tygris, and advanced {a 
time ta 


The Caliph appointed to the com- 


mend, on that occaſion, one of his. 
captains named Abu Sage, whe 


having INT" about thirty 
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encamped at ſome diſtance fro 

the. poſt which, Thaher occupied. 
He ſent one of his officers to re- 
connoitre the rebePs forces, and 
fiucing that they amounted to no 
more than one thouſand men, h 

wrote o the Caliph, and wit 

great confidence aſſured him, that 
he would ſoon: deliver up Thaher 
to him 28 a priſoner, to be deal 
with according to his. pleaſure. 


Modtader being delighted with this 


romiſe, and being always appre- 
0 that the enemy would 
elude him, wrote back on the ſpot, 
2nd commanded his general forthe 


with to break down'the bridge on 


the Tygris, that he might not 
make his eſcape. | | 


Abu Sage, relying; on his ſu 
rior numbers, did nut deign at firſt 
to draw a ſword. agaiuſt the Kar- 
mathians ; and as he had formerly 
been acquainted with him, he ſent 


an officer to informs him, that out 


of regard to the friendſhip that had 
once ſubſiſted between them, he 


would now adviſe bim to ſurren? be 


der, or to take the moſt ſpeedy 
means for making his eſcape. 
Abu Thaher, who was one of 
the moit unlikely men in the world 
to reliſh ſuch advice, aſked 
number of Abu Sage s troops 
The officer anſwering, that he 
had thirty thouſand men. Te 
im from me, replied the Kare 
mathian, “ that if he has thirty 
thouſand men, he has not three 
ſuch fellows as mine are. There» 


vpon he cauſed three of his ſol- Abu 


diers to be called, and. commands, 
ed the firſt 10 ſtab himſelf, and he 
obeyed without the leaſt heſitation. 


He ordered the ſecpnd to throw him- 


ſelf into the Tygris, and he forth» 
with precipitated himſelf into the 
river. Aud, the third he com- 
manded to aſcend a lofty tower, 
and throw himſelf down to the 


 bottow, and he immediately did ſos, 


thouſand · men, «marched ont and 


* 


. 28 
Then | addrefiing bimſelf t the 
Muflulman officer, who had been 
a ' witneſs of what had paſſe 
“Po you think, ſaid be, * that 
a prince who has, fuch ſoldiers, 
need fear the great number of. 
enemies ? For your part, I wil 
give you quarter, . you do 
no ,more than your maſter has 
commanded z but depend upon it, 
you. ſhall ſoon ſee your general 
chained up amongſt my dogs,” . 
The Muſſulmau officer being re- 
turned, and having given an ac- 
count of what he had ſeen and 
heard, Abu Sage treated the 
Tpeech of the Karmathian as a ri- 
diculous bravado, for which he 
would ſoon give him. due correc. 
tion 3 and he deferred taking the 
neceſſary ſteps to ſurround hi 
{78 he had promiſed the Caliph 
till the next day bot the Karma- 
thians did not give him an pppor- 
tunity. As he was perſuaded that 
the ulmen, depending on theix 
e of numbers, would be 
their guard, he reſolved to ba 
eforeehar..! with them, and, to 
attack them, as ſoon as poſſible, in 


— 


their camp: And therefore, on tha 
| 2 departure, Abu Thaher 


ent out ſome perſons to reeon -; 
poiture the poſture of the enemy þ 
and having conſidered the account, 
they gave him of the Muſſulman 


o 


_ encampment, he iſſued orders for 


an attack the following night. 
The Karwmathians, aſſiſted by 
the darkneſs, having approached 
undiſcovered, fell on a ſudden upon 
bu Sage 's camp with ſuch fury 
that great part of his troops were, 
flain, before it was well known 
that the enemy was in the camp 
and the flaughtex continued for a 
long time. This terrible alarm fo, 
intimidated the. Muſſulmen, that 
they could not be. prexailed: on; 
to make uſe of their weapons 
in their own defences A. great 
number of them. took. to: fighta 


#: 


a. 
and ſome of the fugitives, not 
knowing whither they went (ſo 
dark was the night) fell in amougſt 
the Karmathians, who knocked 
them on the head, Abu Sage aſ- 
ſembled round about him a num- 
ber of his braveſt ſoldiers ; but 
their reſiſtance was ineffeQual 
the Karmathianscut them in pieces, 
and at laſt ſeized Abu Sage him- 
ſelf, whom they brought to their 
= _ Abu Thaher dealt with 
im as he had threatened to do, 
when the Muſſulman officer came 
to perſnade him to ſurrender ; he 
. Chained him up amongſt his on 
Abu Thaher contenting him 
with having gained ſo conſiderable 
an adyantage, in the very ſight 
of the court, retired with his pri- 
ſoners and the booty he had taken; 
and, by his departure, tranquillity 
was reſtored to the city of Bagdat. 
In 987, the Caliph, or rather 
his Emir al Omara, was forced to 
make a treaty with Abu Thaber, 
and to agree to pay him an annual 
tribute of 50,000 Denarii of gold, 
in conſideration of which he was 


to ceaſe his ravages, and allow the 


caravans to paſs unmoleſted to and 
from Mecca; but the treaty was 
not long obſerved on either fide ; 
for, in 947, the Karmathians, un- 
der their leader Mutraſek, pene- 
trated as far as Emeſſa, the go- 
vernor of which they defeated, 
and made priſoner ; but near this 
place the grand Muſſulman army 
eame ſoon after up with them, 
when a moſt bloody battle enſued, 
in Which they were totally de. 
ſeated, and their leader killed. 

This probably was the cauſe of 
their ſending back to Mecca the 
famous black ſtone before men- 
tioned, which they did in 950. It 
was matrer of wonder, that after 
an interval of about twenty years, 
aud after having many times re- 
fuſed immenſe ſums which had 
been offered them, in caſe they 


elf 


: r 
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would return the ſtone, they ſhould 
now bring it back gratis. The 
only reaſon they * was, that 
they had carried it off by order 
of the ſuperior powers, and that 
by a like order they were enjoin. 
ed to return it. - 5 
Monſ. D'Herbelot obſerves, it 
was the common opinion that the 
order came from Ali; and that the 
Karmathians having faſtened the 


| ſtone to the firſt pillar, then to 


the ſecond, and afterwards to the 
others, it always changed place 
till they fixed i to the ſeventh, 
which Ali had pointed out to them, 
From that time, the ſeyenth pillar 
was called Rahmat, that is to ſay, 
Mercy of God. Some hiſtorians 
(ſays the ſame author) relate, that 
when' the Karmathians carried 
away the ſtorie from Mecca to 
their own country, they made uſe 
of forty of the largeſt and ſtouteſt 
of their camels, and that they 
were all ſucceſſively tired with the 


weight of it ; but when it was to 


be brought back to Mecca, one 
very meagre camel only, carried 
it with great eafe, and even grew 
fat on the journey. > 


After this laft defeat we hear 


no more of any inroads or ravages 
made by the Karmathians; and 
probably, as they found themſelves 
diſappointed as to all the flatter* 
ing prophecies, by which Abu 
Thaher, and their wn HY 


had deluded them, they found a 


terwards but few followers. Hows 
ever, the ſect was far from being 
annihilated, for ſome of them in 


the year 1090, eſtabliſhed them - 


ſelves, and formed a kind 8 
naſty, under one Haſſan Sabah, in 
Perſian Irak. They were called 
Batine ans or © Afſaſſinians, from 
whence the word Aﬀaſline took 
its riſe, becauſe they profeſſed a 
principle of privately 8 
any man their leader ſhould direct, 
though certain of periſhivg in the 
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called by the title of Scheik al 
Gemal, that is to ſay, prince of 
Perſian Irak, which was called 


Gemal, becauſe of its being a 


mountainous country. But as 
Scheik in Arabic likewiſe ſignifies 
an old man, and Gemal ſignifies a 
mountain, the prince or chief of 
theſe banditti is by our hiſtorians 
called The Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, upon whoſe hiſtory the fa- 


mous French antiquarian Paſquier 


has given us a diſſertation; and 


though be does not ypon this ſubs 


ject, thew ſuch a thorough know · 
ledge of antiquity as appears in 
molt of his, other writings, yet it 
is certain, that ſuch an enthuſiaſtic 
ſect of treacherous banditti did 
exiſt in Aſia, and continued long 
to exiſt, under a ſucceſſion of what 
may be called popes or chief 
prieſts, for by them the wiſe and 


good Nezam el Mulk, vizir to the. 


Sultan of Perſia, was aſſaſſinated 


in log, as appears from this * 


Arabian Hiſtory, and from our 
own hiſtories we know, that our 


brave and wiſe Edward the Firſt, 


was, in 1271, attacked treacher- 
ouſly, and wounded by one of theſe 

atigeans, . ſent on purpoſe. to 
murder him whil(t on his expedi - 
tion to the Holy Land 1 and we 
have accounts of ſeveral other 
8 Mahometan as well as 

hriſtian, that were treacherouſly 


murdered by them, ſor they made 


no difference, if their chief ſo 
commanded, which, together with 
their principle of abſolute active, 


as well as 1 obedience, ſeems 
| 


to be a full proof of their having 
been a ſpawn of the Karmathians, 
though diſtingniſhed by, a new 
name. a ; 8 
This I think, Sir, is an enter. 
taining piece of hiſtory ; and we 


may draw iheſe two uſcful infer- 
ences from it. 1. That there is 


nothing a government ought o 


4 Singular Cloracr. 
attempt z and their leader was guar 


ſuperſtition. 
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d more care Aga, thap 
the propagation of any ridiculous 

- Bal or 8 he. « 
cauſe a very wicked one may be 
ealily ty Spe upon it, as was 
the caſe in this inſtance ; and, 2. 
That perſecution is the very worſt 


method for this purpoſe 3 for if 


Karmath had not been ſentenced 


to die, his enthuſiaſm might, per- 
haps, have died with himſelf ; at 


leaſt it could neyer have drawn in 


ſuch multitudes as to encourage any 


ambitious ſoldier to put himſelf at 
their head, Till then even multi- 
tudes of enthuſiaſts are deſpicable, 
and may, without danger, be ex-. 


poſed to ridicule by the governing 


wers; but when an ambitious, 
ave, and enterpriſing ſoldier gets 


himſelf, by chance or cunning, at 


their head, they become formida- 
ble even to an eſtabliſhed govern 
ment, I am, E 
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To tb. Editor of the Herwiel 
Oo Maſeume: 1 
SIR, 


1 * hold you fifty pounds to as 
1 mauy ſhillings, that neither you 
nor any of your readers ean poſſibly 
guels, what is to be the ſubject of 
this ſhort paper. All ihie augurs of 
Rome, all the witches, and fami- 
liar ſpirics that ever were (not 
excepting the good old mother at 


Endor). and all Glanvilles deyils 


into the bargain were they now 
to ſurround me, would be as ig. 
norant of this matter as yourſelves, 
It is neither a race nor a cock- 
Gght, although I have offered to 
lay you a bet—and ſince no divina - 
tion can diſcover my intentions, 
you will certainly permit me i 
divulge my own ſecret. . 5 
Be it known therefore unto all 
men that I have taken upon me to 
write, the adventures, amoure, 


592 A Singular Chur, 
and repulſes in fight, of à march. for his mental and other powers, 
„ leſs hero. I durtt not, however, In every thing he apes the oritof, 
efitroſt the world with” the pro- and ſpeaks. fearnedly (without | 
dustion which is founded on fats, learning) upon "any topie N bat- 
without firſt intimating, that I am ever. Perpetually pratlinz——. 
the undoubted author, compiler, conftantly - chattering—invariab 
and collector, of every material of . t. He 
which it is compoſed. The illa- is the groſſeit vitiator his Ma. 
ſtrlous writer of Don Q1ixore, Jefty's language, and will mangle 
defore he ventures to put his 'and diſtort a word all to pleces, 
hero upon action, thinks it pro- Though fifty years old de is fil 
per in the firſt place to make us the young man among the fair 
acquainted with his character. In ſex, and is incapable” of Blufhin 
imitation of him, I think it abſo- becauſe his face is already re. 
lutely requiſite to make the world Extremely incorrect and jucohe - 
intimately intelligent in this — and rent in point of elocution, jartin 
indeed the very ſalvation of my in his ideas, and his tongue at ope 
book depends upon this ſingle ar- variance with his lips. It 18 of n6 
ticle. Unleſy we have read a confequence whether he wager 
| pay it is a folly to ſee it ated, ſtands any thing of the * fuvje 
ad nat the neighbouring nations Which he is to ſpeak upon, for he 
been well verſant with the cha. .can deliver hinifelf for any length 
racter of Charles the 12th, when of time upon any lie. © Hb 
he oppoſed rorty*thouſand Turks confounds himſelf abd alt 'aroond 
at Bender, with a force not ex- him, and renders the cleareſt Gp 
ceeding forrysfour perſons, they trine obſcure and unintelfigible 
would inſtantly have concluded He has one property more, an 
them to be lunatics—or immortals. that is, he Will fight with à fs 
But being acquainted with his cha- about a lady. He will ſtrip to Uh 
rater, his courage, and his reſo. ſkin, and get wonnded and bruiſe 
lution, the action was only equal in her defence, and never figh 
to their united expectations. * but with his natural weapons the 
7oung author is very apt to run fiſts Twe er paſſions 
25 errors, and this is my cafe arife out of this ſlugular character, 
exactly. I have diſcovered my and theſe are loquacity and bruis 
miſtake, and to make amends for fing 85 
the fault of not ſetting ont with Gentle readers! after ſookin 
giving you my hero's character, I | over the outelides, would you not 
am now forced from various ma» With to ſee the original himſelf? 
tives (prior to the publication of Look ar ound you for ſuch à cha. 
the book which is a ſmall one) to racter, and if you can find ang 
give you a deſcription of him. one like it. let me but know, an 
To begin at the top of him I will conſtitute bim my hero” 
he has a found head, ſomewhat. re- ſquire. Be gontent therefore with 
'fembliug a cannon ball fort light= the character at preſent, and d 
coloured hair two little blue eyes, and by yon Milf have the adv 
which twinkle aſtoniſhingly among tures, &c. a | 
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the Jadies—a neck, an inch anda 1 am, Mr Frinter, . 
half long —and a perfon from bead our e, 
to foot about five feet five. This \., | 'PHILOSTR Ast. 


1s pretty nearly an exact portraf· Beaumont Banth, December 1187. 
titre of my champion and now ** 6-3 — „„ 2. 4 234. 
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THE CASTLE OF ERASMUS; 


Or, BERTRAND and ELIZA. 
A Legendary Tale. | 


HE was mute in the val. 
T 1 oP the hills were no 
longer reſpunſive* to the vocal 
reed, Three years had elapſed 
ſince the young and generous Ber- 
trand was aſſaſſinated by Caled, 
near the Caltle of Eraſmus, — hie 
lance hung inverted on his tomb, 
and his honours were mingled with 
the duſt of his fathers, | 

« O when ſhall my ſufferings 


have an end, and the grief worn 


frame return to its kindred clay? 
— Never ſhall thy lovely image be 
eraſed from my memory ; thy 
virtues are  engraven upon my 
heart l“ It was the voice of the 
amiable Eliza, offering her even- 


ing oriſons at the ſhrine of the be- 


loved Bertrand. 


Silence held her ſtill domain 


throughout the fertile plains, ſave 
where thediſtant watch-dog mark'd 
the rural hamlet.-Cynthia had 
gained the ſummit of the azure 
throne,—and ſmiled in lucid ma- 
jeſty o'er the blue expanſe —All 
nature aided the ſolemnity -A 
row of aged oaks led to a cluſter 


of ſpreading firs, which diſcovered 


a marble fepulchre adorn'd with 
military trophies. The beautiful 
Eliza, amiable in ſorrows, and pa · 
tient in affliction, graced the aws 
ful ſcene.—-She was kneeling in a 
poſture of adoration and prayer, 


her ſable garment hung looſe in 


thelanchuly. folds, and ' mingled 
with her auburn treſſes ; the round 
tear of afflition ſtood in her lan- 
guid eye, and the cypreſs groves 
rciterated the flighs of a broken 
„ If | 

In the midſt of her oriſons, 
Cliford (by whofe command the 

Vor. III. 
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aflaſſination of Bertrand was per- 
petrated) appeared before the 


forrowful Eliza. Rage inſtantly 


kindled in her cheek, and re- 
proaches burſt from her lips. 
« Dar*'ſt thou, perfidious and pro- 
phane, approach this hallowed 
place - Te Gods where are your 
avenging bolts? Wliy ſleeps the 
thunder when this wretch draws 
near ?-Doſt thou not fear the 
anger of almighty power ? Or is 
thy heart more hard than adamant; 
leagued with the demons of re- 
venge to ward the ſtroke of juſ- 
tice,” l 5 
% Chidè not too lovely fair one 
(replied the repentant Clifford) it 
was love for thee that led me on 
to madneſs: I beheld a favuured 
rival in the happy Bertrand ;—I 
conſidered life, without thee, as an 
ocean oppoſed to inceſſant terns 
peſts, but with thee all that hea- 
ven could beſtow, or 1 could wiſh, 
I vainly thought one bar alone 
remained between me and m 
fancied joys :z—in a raſh moment 
employed the curſed Caled to ex- 
ecute_my fell deſign 3 he obeyed, 
took his reward, and fled, lince 
which time peace has been ba» 
niſhed from the breaſt of Clifford; 
and ſoon muſt tlie cold hand of 
death bring him to an expiation 
of his crimes,”? - 3 
% And doſt thou talk of Love, 
abhorred aſſaſſin ? thou who liaſt 
laid low the image of perfection 
my Bertrand was the firſt, and 
ſhall be tlie laſt; my bleeding heart 
ever own'd. Hear me, beloved 


ſhade ! arid witneſs for me all ye 


therubs watching rotnd his tumb,, 
geber ſhall Eliza taſte of pleaſure 
more till we again ſhall meet ia 
fields of joy :—then ſhall the rays 
of endleſs peace and love diſpel 
the earthly miſts of pain and woe. 
Eliza again proſtrated herſelf be. 
fore the — and Cliff ird, de. 
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jected, returned through the ave 


nue to the caſtle. 


Alwin, ſurnamed the good (who 


Was then on the throue) hearing 
of the ſorrows of Eliza, reſolved 
to undertake the cauſe of injured 
Innocence, by offering a conſiders 
able reward to the Champion who 
would . meet Clifford, in fiugle 
combat, The time of the ap- 


proaching tournaments drew on 


a pace, at length the day arrived, 
appointed for the caule of Eliza. 
he Circus was crowded with 


, ſpectators. The king was ſeated 
beneath a canopy adorned with 


the riches of. the eaſt, and the 


. conſtant fair one ſat at his right 


hand ;—every eye was centred on 
one objet—the injured Eliza !— 


Clifford appeared in the liſts,— 


and the trumpets were thrice ſoun- 


 ded—a ftranger inſtantly appear- 


ed, and accepted the challenge ; 
his helmet ef maſſy gold covered 
his face, it was ſtudded with dia- 
monds, and the nodding plumes 


ſhook defiance to his foe his ar- 


mour of exquifite workmanſhip, 


darted a ſplendid radiancethrough- 


but the circus, and the blood red 


Eroſs on his breaſt diſplayed a 
Knight zealous in the Chriſtian 
tauſe.— The dignity of his ap- 


pearance, the ſymmetry of his 
ſhape, and the graceful manner 


with which he took up the glove 


charmed every beholder, —Clif- 
ford, all trembling, approached, 
and thus addreſſed the multitude.— 
Lou ſee before you a wretch de- 
ſtined by the hand of fate, to meet 
eternal vengeance ;—fall | muſt, if 
not by the ſword of my accuſer, 
the weight of my own ſins muſt 


ſoon bring me with ſorrow to the 


grave. — The martial trumpets 
were again flouriſhed, and the 
champions engaged. For ſome 
time the vickory was doubtful, till 
at length the powerful arm of the 
ſtranger laid the lofty Clifford in 


7 he Caftle of Eraſmus. 


the duſt, and the circus re-echoed 
with repeated acclamations.—Hiz 
wound was mortal, and his friends 

athered arouad him, even the 
injured Eliza ſympathiſed in the 
tears ſhed on the dying penitent, 
While the crowd was attentive to 
the departing * Clifford, a man 
muffled in a pilgrim's habit preſſed 
forward, and. throwing open his 
garment, thus addreſſed the van. 
quiſhed champion.“ Thou man 
of ſorrows, behold in this diſguiſe, 


the perſon of Caled, once thy vaſ- 


ſal, at whoſe command I undertook 
the murder of the worthy Ber- 
trand, if thon' haſt enough of life 
to hear the event, attend and 
learn: -The eyes of Clifford 


were nearly ſet in night, but agl- - 


tated by a thouſand emotions, 
ſeemed to expreſs a deſire to hear 
the narrative of Caled, who thus 
proceeded, “ Urged by your en- 
treaties and the horrid purpoſe, 1 
relented and diſcovered my intent 
to the gallant youth, whom I preſ- 
ſed to depart.—l have ſince heard 
he rendered himſelf famous on the 
plains of Paleſtine, by inliſting in 
the Holy War. You inſiſted on 
my privately burying the corpſe 
in the grove leadiug to the Caſtle 
of Eraimus ; this I told you was 
performed, and the amiable Eliza, 
cauſed a ſuperb ſhrine to be erec* 
ted to his memory,—T received 
my reward- and fled ;—diſguiſed 
in a pilgrim's habit, I followed 
Bertrand to Jeruſalem but my 
ſearch was vain— for ſoon J heard 
that Bertrand was no more: 


 Fluſh'd with ſucceſs, be joined the 


Croifes led by the gallant Richard, 
and met the ſhafc of death before 


the walls of Cyprus,” — Hope, 


horror, and deſpair, alternately 
reigned in the boſom of Eliza du- 
ring the narrative, at the cenclu- 
ſion of which ſhe fell lifeleſs at the 
feet of the victor.— The Champion, 
lifting up his helmet caught her in 
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2 It is—it is—my 


'bis arms, * Behold (cried the 
ſtranger), one Whoſe ſoul is link'd 


to thiney—revive thou paragon of 
excellence. Tis Bertrand calls 


thee back to life and mel“ At 
the well known name, Eliza awak- 
ened from her trance, and after 
gazing ſome time with ſpeechleſs 
admiration, at length articulated : 
long loſt 
Bertrand!“ Clifford lived but a 
few moments after the diſcovery 
—he received the pardon of the 
injured pair, and cloſed his eyes in 
peace —Bertrand turned to the 
aſtoniſhed Caled, and embraced 
him as a friend, - every eye ſpark - 
led with joy, and every heart par- 
ticipated in the happineſs of Ber- 
trand and Eliza. | 

It & recorded in the annals of 


the Caſtle, that Virtue ſhall meet 


her reward, and Vice be humbled 
at her feet. arr 
After paying the ſuneral rites 
to the manes of the unfortunate 
Clifford, —the nuptials were con - 
ſummated in the utmoſt ſtyle of 
magniſicence at Alwin's palace.— 
Eliza by degrees recovered her 
native bloom Love gliſtened in 
her eye, and the roſes revelled in 
her cheek. 


the Caſtle, and again aſſumed the 
hero! = | 

The pipe once more gladden'd 
the vallies, and the hills were ren- 
dered vocal by the reſponſive 
notes of the reed. 
her airy wings athwart the ver- 
dant piains, —and the vaulted roofs 
reverberatedthe ſound of the harp 
in the bappy Caſtle of Eraſmus, 
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AVING left the laſt place in 
haſte to avoid the charge or 


- Hiſtory of Betty Broom, 


Bertrand again diſ- 
played his trophies in the hall of 


Peace ſpread. 


© +. 
the ſuſpicion of theft, I had not 
ſecured another ſervice, and was 
forced to take a lodging in a back 
ſtreet, I had now got good cloaths, - 
The woman who lived in the gar- 


"ret oppoſite to mine was very 


officious, and offered to take care 
of my room and clean it, while I 
went round to my acquaintance to 
enquire for a miſtreſs. 1 knew 
not why ſhe was ſo kind, nor how 
could recompenſe her, but in a 
few days I miff-d ſome of my 
linen; went to another lodging, 
and reſolved not to have another 
friend in the next garrett. 
In ſix weeks I became under- 
maid at the houſe of a mercer, in 
Cornhill, whoſe ſon was his aps 
prentice. The young gentleman 
uled to fir late at the tavern, with 
out the knowledge. of his father 
and I was ordered by my miſtreſs 
to let him in ſilently, to his bed 
under the coynter, and to be very 
careful to take away his candle, 
The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, while the reſt of the fa- 


mily was in bed, I conſidered 28 


ſupernumeraryz and having no 
buſineſs affigned for them, thought 
myſelf at liberty to ſpend them 
my own way : I kept mvſelt a- 


wake with a book, and for ſame 
time liked my ſtate the better for 
this opportunity of reading. At 


laſt, the upper maid found my 
book, and ſhewed it to my miſ- 
treſs ; who told me, that wenches 
like me might ſpend their time 
better; that ſhe never knew any 


of the readers that had good de- 


ſigns in their heads ; that ſhe could 


always find ſomething elſe to do 


with her time, than to puzzle 
over books; and did not hke that 


ſuch a fine Iady ſhould fit up for 


her young maſter.” _ 
This was the firſt time that I 


found it thought criminal or dan- 


gerous to know how to read. I 
was diſmiſſed decently, leſt I 
48 f 
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| tould tell tales, and had a ſmall 
ratuity aboye my wages, 
I then lived wich a gentlewo- 
man of a ſmall fqrtune, This was 


the only happy part of my life ; 


my miſtreſs, for whom public di- 
ver ſions were too ex penſiye, ſpent 
her time with books, and wag 
pleaſed ro find a majd who could 
partake her amuſements, I roſe 
early in the morning, that I might 
have time in the afternoon to 
read or liſten, and was ſuffered to 
tell my opinion, or expreſs my 
delight. Thus fifteen months ſtole 
away, in which I did not repine 
that I was born to ſervitude. But 
a burning fever ſeized my miſtreſs, 
of whom I ſhall ſay no more, than 
that her ſervant wept upon her 
TY OO 

I had lived in a kind of tuxury, 
which made me very unfit for a- 
nother place z and was rather too 
delicate for the converſation of a 
kitchen; ſo that when I was hired 
in the family of an Eaſt-India Di- 
rector, my behavionr was ſo dif. 
ferent as they ſaid, from that of a 
common ſervant, that they con» 
cluded me a gentlewoman in diſ- 
guiſe, and turned me out in three 
weeks, on ſuſpicion of ſome deſign 
which they could not comprehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the 
other end of the town, where 1 
* N find no obſtruction from 
hired under a houſekeeper in a 
ſplendid family. Here ] was too 


Wile for the maids, and too nice 
for the footmen:; yet I might have 


lived on without much uneaſineſs, 


had not my miſtreſs the houſe- 


keeper, who uſed to employ me 
in buying neceſſiries for the fa» 
mily, found a bill which I had 
| 03h of one day's expences. I 
—— it did not quite agree with 


er own book, for ſhe fiercely de- 


clared her reſolution, that there 
41% po 1 „„ n L 


my new accompliſhments, and was 
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ſhould be no pen and ink in the 
kitchen but her owWn. 


She had the juſtice, or the pru- 
dence, not to injure my reputation; 
and I was eaſily admitted into 
another houſe in the neighbours 


hood, where my buſineſs was to 


ſweep the rooms and make the 
beds. Here I was for ſome time 
the favourite of Mrs Simper, my 
lady's woman, who could not bear 
the vulgar girls, and was happy in 
the attendance of a young woman 
of {ome education, Mrs Simper 
loved a novel, though ſhe could 
not read hard words, and there- 
fore when her lady was abroad, 
we always laid hold of her books, 
At laſt my abilitles became ſo 
much celebrated, that the houſe 


ſteward nſed to employ me in 


keeping his accounts; Mrs Sim» 
per then found out that my faucis 
neſs was grown to ſuch an height 
that nobody could endure it, and 
told my lady, that there had not 
been a room well ſwept ſince 
Betty Broom came into the houſe. 
l was then hired by a conſump- 
tive lady, who .wanted a maid 


that could read and write, I at- 


tended her years, and though ſhe 


was never pleaſed, yet when | 


declared my reſolution to leave 
her, ſhe burſt into tears, and toid 


me that I muſt bear the peeviſh- 


neſs of a ſick bed, and I ſhould 
find myſelf remembered in her 
will. I complied, and a codicil 
was added in my favour ; but in, 
leſs than a week, when I ſet her 
gruel before her, 1 laid the ſpoon 


ph the left ſide, and fhe threw 


er will into the fire. In two 
days ſhe made another, which ſhe 
buryt in the ſame manner, becauſe 
ſhe could not eat her chicken. A 
third was made and deſtroyed, be- 
cauſe ſhe heard a mouſe within tie 


wainſcot, and was lure that [| 


vould ſuffer her to be carried 
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away alive. After this I was for 
ſome time out of ſavour, but as 
her illnefs grew uppn der, reſenr · 
ment and ſullenneſs gave way to 
kinder ſentiments. She died and 
left me five hundred pounds, with 
which I am going to ſeitle in my 


native pariſh, where I reſolve to 
ſpend {ume hours every day, in 
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teaching poor girls 10 read and 
Write. 885 | 
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I Your humble ſervant, 
|  BeTiY BROOM» 


To the Editor of the Berwick 
i 6 Muſeum. 


1 no | 
YOU'LL pleaſe to inſert the fol- 


lowing memorandums in your 
uſeful Repoſitory ; and in' doing 
ſo, you poſſibly may oblige others, 
as well as your correſpondent, 


INQUISITOR, 


An Account of the old Newcaſtle 
| Bridge. 


A TEWCASTLE BRIDGE which 


fell in the year 1771, ſtood 
above 500 years, according to 
Matthew Paris. The former 
Bridge which was of wood, was 


burnt in the year 1248, together 


with a great part of the town. 


After this misfortune, the Bi- 


ſhop of Durham and ſeveral other 
prelates, granted indulgenees to all 


who would affiſt in rebuilding it: 


By which means it was complcat- 
ed, and ſtood till the dreadful 
flood on the 17th of November, 
1771, which reduced it to a ſtate 
of ruins, © 


the higheſt ever known) at fir 


burgh. 


The violence of the flood * 5 


* 
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threw down two of the archet, | 
and 1wo more. fell down two days 
after,” together with thefe four ar- 


'ches, fell 23 houſes and ſhops, 
which ſtood upon them, and ſix of 
the inhabitants periſhed in the 
ruins of the two firſt that fell. 


MOFFAT is a village in An- 
nandale, 35 miles S, W. of Edin- 
The mineral waters called 
Moffat Waters, lie at the diſtance 
of a long mile from the village, 
The ſprings are ſituated on the 
dechvity of a bill, and on the brow 
of. a precipice, with high moun- 
tains at a diſtance, almoſt on every 
ſide of them. The hill is the fe» 
cond from Hartfield, adjoining the 
bigheſt hill in Scotland. 
A veia of ſpar runs for ſeveral 
miles on this range of hills, and 
forms the bottom and Jower ſides 
of the wells. It is a greyiſh ſpar, 


having poliſhed and ſhining ſurfaces 


of regular figures interſperſed with 
littering particles of 2 golden, co» 
oure | | 
There are two medicival ſprings, 
which are ſeparated from. each 
other by a ſmall rock, The bigher 
well is of au irregular ſquare fi. 
ure, and is about a foot and a 
alf deep. The lower well is 
ſurrounded with naked rocks in 
form of a ſmall arch of a circle, 
Its depth is four foot and a half, 
and by a moderate computation 
the two fprings yield 4o loads of 
water in twenty-four hours, each 
load containing 128 Eugliſh quarts, 
Theſe waters are ſtrongly ſul- 
pbureous, and reſemble the —— 
ings of a fowl gun, or a Weak foe 
lation of ſal · polychreſtum. 
The colour 


' the water ſongs 
what bluiſh, N 9 
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POLITICS. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1787, 


From the Engliſh Review. 


11 ſuppoſed confederacy of 
1 European powers to expel 
the Turks from Europe, and to 
divide the dominions of the Sub- 
lime Porte, renders the riſe, the 
duration, and poſſible fall, of that 
great empire an intereſting ſubject 
of inquiry and ſpeculation. Near 5 
centuries have elapſed ſince the riſe 
of the Ottoman power. Motamaſem, 
the eighth caliph of the Abbaſſian 
line, introduced this race of bare 
buarians to the throne of Mahomet. 
Tyne numerous body of Turcomans, 
a ferocious people who had ſprun g 
ſrom Scythia, whom he kept in 
his pay and attached to his ſervice, 
becoming conſcious of their own 
ſtrength and the weakneſs of their 
maſters, gradually aſſumed the 
reins of government, Having em- 
braced Iflamiſm, they roſe to the 
honours of the ſtate ; admitted to 
un intimacy with the caliphs, they 
 fFumonted quarrels between the 
princes of the blood, and deſtroyed 
the one by the other. When the 
caliphate had become a vain title, 
and the empice was torn to pieces 
by the Selgicucid Turks, the Otto- 
mans, deſcended from the Oguſian 
Turks, who had been expelled by 
' inteſtine wars ſrom the borders of 
the Caſpian Sea, eſſected another 
revolution. Othman, the braveſt 
of the emirs, who led theſe fero- 
cious barbarians, having ſeized 
Bythynia, became the fonnder of 
the Ottoman empire, which, under 
his ſucceſſors, continued gradually 


| #to extend its territories and aug- 


ment its power, till Mahomet rhe 
Second having taken Conſtanti- 
nople, annibilated the Jaſt re mains 


of Roman preatneſs,- and ſeated 
himſelt on the throne ef the Ceſars. 
The finances, the military forces, 
and the power of this formidable 
government, are but little under- 
ſtood by the generality of readers, 
The chief impofts, which are au. 
thoriſed by the Alcoran, are af 
four kinds: 1, The Moukalagtou 
is properly the domain of the 
ſword of Othman, the portion 
which the prince reſerved for 
himſelf at the diviſion of, the con- 
queſts; of which three lots were 
made, the firſt for the monarch 

the ſecond for the moſques, and 
the third for the troops. The la 

was divided into timars, or Milie 
tary benefices, which were diſtri- 
buted to the ſoldiers. The lands 
belonging to the prince in each. of 
the provinces are farmed by the 
baſhaws. In this are likewiſe 


comprehended the maritime or 


frontier taxes, the confiſcations, 
which are very frequent in Turkey, 
and the property of thoſe who die 
without heirs. 

The ſecond object of revenue is 


an impoſt called Avaris, ſimilar to 


our land-tax, which is collected 
indiſcriminately from all the lands 
ſituated in the domains of the em 

peror, in thoſe of the moſques, or 
in the timars. The occupiers of 
land are liable to the tax confore 
mably to a certain rate, whether 
in-the country or in the town, by 
whatever title they may hold their 
eſtates, £58 , 


The thirdimpoſt, of which fre- 


quent mention is made in the Al. 
coran, is the Bacharadg, a ſort of 
poll-tax, paid by all thoſe whom 
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the muſſulmen call Giaury, or infi. 

dels, ſuch as the Roman Catholics, 
the Greek church, the Armenians, 
and Jews, It conſiſts of an arbi- 
trary impoſition, according to the 
ability and religion of thoſe whom 
the Turks call infidels. The Ro- 
man Catholics and the Jews are 
rated the higheſt. 

The fourth impoſt is called 
Cdgeleblachan, and has for its ob- 
je the anger, * of commodities, 
and other neceſſary effects, whes 
ther for the journeys of the ſul- 
tans or the march of the troops. 
The neceflity or avarice of the em- 
perors or their miniſters, has made 
this impoſt like the poll-tax of the 
giaurs. This exaction has not a 
little contributed to the troubles 
and inſurrections that have haraſ- 
ſed the empire, 

The product of theſe four im- 
Poſts amounts to about one million 
five hundred forty-one thouſand 
and ſixty- ſix pounds ſterling. The 
products of Egypt, and. the pro- 
vince of Bagdad, are not included 
in this account, Theſe two ſtates 
pay the Porte a tribute in natural 
productions, ſuch as flax, coffee, 


- ſugar, rice, lentils ; they entertain 


all the troops employed in their 
defence; ſupport the whole ex- 
pence of the adminiſtration z; and, 
beſides the commodities juſt men- 
tioned, ſend the Porte a tribute in 
money of fifty-eight thouſand 
three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds ſterling for Egypt, and 
forty one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty · ſix for Bagdad. 
Such is the amount of the Turk- 
iſh finances, according to the ac- 
count of M. Degirardin and the 
Count of Marſigli. This does not 
give us a high idea of the riches 
of the Ottoman empire; but it is 
far from including all its reſources, 
It includes not the funds and re- 
venues of the moſques, amounting 
to a third of the conqueſts, which 
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belong to the ulema, or body of 
eceleſiaſtics. When the prieſts 
and cadis have received a ſalary, 


which is fixed, the remains of the 
revenues, ſaved under the inſpece 


tion of the Kiſlar Aga, are depoſi- 
ted in a trea(ury, and are not per- 
mitted to be touched but for wars 
of religion. But, as all their wats 


are againſt heretics, they are all 


counted religious z and thus: the 
property of the moſques is applied 


to eaſe the burdens of the ſtare. 


Beſides theſe regular ſources of 
revenue, the emperor frequently 
avails himſelf of that text in the 
Alcoran, by which he is eſtabliſhed 


the repreſentative on earth to go- 


vera mankind by his ſovereign 
pleaſure. Although he is not“ che 
ſole proprietor in his empire, and 


the heir of all his ſubjeRs,”* as has 


been aſſerted by ſome authors, 
yet he can puniſh with death or 
confiſcation of property whomſq- 
ever he pleaſes, without the form 
of a trial, or eyen the crime being 
known, | 1 

The Ottoman ſoldiery conſiſt of 
the Timarians, or holders of mili- 
tary benefices, who are obliged to 


entertain at their own. expence; 


and to conduct to the army or the 
frontiers, in cafe of neceſſity, a 
number of troops in proportion to 
the value of their Timars, The 
Spahis, an order of cavalry better 
diſciplined, and more frequently 
aſſembled rogether, are paid put 
of the public treaſury, have great- 
ly contributed io the numerous 


conqueits which the emperors 


have made. That formidable body 
of infantry the Javifſaries, have 
often fupported and often ſhaken 
the throne, Two leſs conſideradle 
corps, the Jebeggis and Tope is, 
aſſiſt the Jauiſſarles to enlarge the 
boundaries of the empire, or iuti- 
midate the emperor. The Aſapz, 
or Zegbans, are troops occaſionally, 
aſſembled to ferve in the moment 
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of neceſſity, like the coaſt-guards 
and arriefe-ban in France. i 
The militar 
vour of the firſt muſſulmen, who 
were equally animated by the love 
of plunder and the glory of mar- 
tyrdom, has in ſome meaſyre eva» 
orated. Still, however, the Turk» 
im ſoldiery is high ſpirited, brave, 
and obſtinate. Their firm belief 
in predeſtination corrodorates the 
native ferocity of the Turks; but 
valbur is their chief if not their 
foe virtue. While the European 
nations, with whom they have 
deen accuttomed to engage in ho- 
ſtilities, have introduced improve- 
ments, and even revolutions into 
the art of war, as well as into all 
other arts, the Ottomans continue 
ſtationary, and follow the exam. 
ple of their fathers. Attached to 
all the prejudices of paſt times, ig- 
norant of military diſcipline, and 
unacquainted with the European 
improvements, how have they 
been en ibled . preſer ve ſuch exten- 
ſive and ſuch vulnerable dominions, 
and to defend themfelves againſt 
the meditated hoſtilities of power - 
ful nations ſo far advanced in civie 
8 the arts! 
his inquiry becomes the more 
curious and important when we 
conſider the ſhort and tranſient 
duration in general of the Oriental 
kingdoms. The firſt Aſſyrian em- 
pire is ſaid to have ſubſiſted fifteen 
hundred years ; but that belongs 
to the region of fable rather than 
true hiſtory, When we come to 
the periad of anthentic record, we 
know that the ſovereignty. of Nis 
neveh and of Babylon had a ſud- 
den termination, Even the em- 
pire of Cyrus, though | eftavliſhed 
by cunſtmmare wiſdom as well as 
heroic valour, lafted only two 
hundred years. Modern Perſia 
has experienced the ſame revoln- 
tion as the ancient; and the throne 
of Ifpahan has often been ſhaken, 
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and fanatical fer- 


But the Ottoman power, th 


fituared in the neiglibourhond of 


the moſt efiſipiſtened and warhke 
nations of the Earth, femains in, 
vulnerable; as if the Turkiſh creed 
were true “ that the houſe of 
Othman is to laſt coeval with ther 
empire, which is only to termj- 
nate with the world.“ 

Without attributing any thigg 
miraculous or even tharvellous to 
the interpoſition or protection ot 


 Mihomer, we may trace the pal. 


ladium of Turky in the political 
ſituation and jealous ſpirit of the 
European nations. The powers 
of Europe form a kind of regal 
republic, in which no one king- 
dom can bear the tranſcendant 
elevation of another. Such a rich 
prize as the dominions of Turky, 
if graſped by any European pe 
tentite, would awaken the jealou- 
ſy and animoſity of zhe neighbour- 
ing ſtates. The emprefs of Ruſ- 
ſia has frequently caſt ' an ambi- 
tions eye to Conſtantinople z. has 
projected a new Greek empire; 
and given the name of Conſtantine 
the Second to/ a prince of her 
blood, But her great diitance 
from the ſcene of hoſtility would 
expoſe her armies and navies to 


accidents often more fatal than, 


the ſword. Notwithſtanding the 
attention ſhe has given to her m- 
rine, ſhe is far from being power. 
ful at ſea. Befides, the (trength 
of Ruſſia at preſent is ſtretched be- 
yond its natural dimenſions. The 
empire is not alive in all its parts. 
The. improvements which have 


taken 1 the capital àre not 


diffuſed among the provinces. 
While the motion of the —_— 
r 


preternatural the extremities a 


frigid and motionleſs. rr Eg 
At the late conference betweet 


the emperor of Germany and the 


empreſs of Ruſſia at Cher ſon, it is 
probable that this duumvirate 
might divide in imagination tite 


1 


ſpoils of the creſcent. But i e cha» 
ratter-of the emperor is no longer 
problematical. His ambition is 
without nerves, and his activity is 
impotent. He has never been lug- 
ceſsful but jn his war againſt prieſts 
and nuns. Joſeph may have dreams 
and vifions of Raute greatneſs, but 
he is not likely to overtury em- 
pires, or to make a revolution in 
me world. ; 


In the event of 4 Turkish War 


France; aud of conſequence in, 
would ſecretly or openly aſſiſt the 


Sublime Porte; and England would 1 


not remaia neuter in the conteſt. 


The king of Pruſſia would kgep 


the emperor of Germany at bay, 
The political obſerver bf human 
atlairs muſt therefare, poſtpone the 
expulſion of the Turks from Eu- 
rope, and the fall of Mahomet, to 
a diſtaut period, And happy it is 
jor Chriſtendom that Try ſhoi 
remain in the poſſeſſion of its ane 
cient lords, , E n 
Should war be carried on. with 
vigour, between the Porte 

Nuſſia, it would be more terrible 
in its, operatioũs, and deſolating in 
its effects, than hoſtilities between 


other powers. The Tartar tribes 


who are ſubject to the Turks, 


would, accùrding to their uſual cu- 


ſtom, commit general devaſtation 
by fire and ſword. The apprehen- 
hon of conſequendei reſulting from 
a deſolated country affects not 
them; ai they feed on the ſpare 
horſes which they carry along with 
thein, they ire uaconcerned at the 
ravages of the countries throtig| 
which they paſs. The Coffacks « 
the Ukraine, who acknowled 

the authority of a, act in wt 
milar manner, and inflict the mo 
dreadful eruelties. If the furies o 


war were let looſe in theſe feroc- , 


* 


deſtruction, unexpeRed tranqui 


* 


mination to the ſuppoſed confe r- 
acy of the emperor and empreſ, 
the funeral of Ottoman greatneſs 
would be celebrated with obſe · 
quies of blood, The fineſt provin · 
ces of Europe would furnjſh a the- 


tre of combats; aud a ſcene of care 
nage to the conquerors as well as 


the conquered, - | 
Ila another corner of the politi- 
cal hemiſphere, where there ſeem- 
ed to be a loud bigger thai: a _ 
and, that portended tempeſts ond 
ty and peace arg apparently eſta · 
ces. But a —.— in the 
litical as well as in the natural 


world are often deceitful. There 
is a ſwel 
peſt is over z; and when a confla- 
 gration ſeems, to be extinguiſhed, 


ſwell in the ſea when the tem- 


embers are often concealed in the 
aſhes, Tlie ſtrong feelings of ng 


% flags, like thoſe oof inis, 


may be defeated, without beit 


ſubdued; atid from the reſtrain 
of temporaty power the of 


men may recover their biaſs, and 
return to their natural beat with 


re doubled vigour. No ſuch 2 
antes, however, can at preſent be 


diſcovered in the Dutch Nether- 


lande. While dzily acceſſions are 


made to the power of the ſtadtho]- 


der, and the limits ſet to his au- 


thotity are becdming more obſcure 
and ibviſible, the republican zeal 
of tlie people has ceaſed to flame, 
or is changed into. a ſpirit of ſuh - 
miſſion and accommodation, : In 
former times fevolutions have 


been ineidem to free govern- 
ments as well as to deſpotic z'. res 
publics have been overturned, but 


10us regions, a ſcene, of hayot arid pid 


quirks ion would be the certain 

con equence. + whe g . [ F. 

On the event of a ſdeceſsſul tet- 
Yor; BK | | 


"now pervaded the French nation. 
Asa enthuſiaſtic admiration of free- 
dom has characteriſed the literati 
of France for half a century paſt ; 
and as the influence of letters is 
more powerful in that kingdom 
than in any part of Europe, that 
enthuſiaſm is now diſfuſed amon 
the people. The amiable and be- 
nevolent Fenelon was the firſt of 
theſe fpeculative patriots, who e- 
ven during th: reign, and at the 


court 'of Lewis the Fourteenth, 


exhibited in his Telemachus a bold 


portraitof deſpotiſm,and a ſatire on 


the ambition of that prince. Since 
Monteſquieu's © Spirit of Laws“ 


began to enlighten Europe, and 
taught men to think like citizens, 
it has been a point of honour and 


of faſhion among the Freneh to e- 
fpouſe the cauſe of liberty, and to 
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tion fanaticiſm was the powerful 
ally of patriotiſm in England, 
Switzerland, and the Low Goun- 
tries; perhaps the faſhionable 
freethink. ag which at preſent cha- 


racteriſes France may prove an 


auxiliary no leſs uſeful to the cauſe 
of freedom. Both. theſe extremes 
deprive authority of its moſt 
powerful ſupport, ſuperſtition. 
Fanaticiſm, by conſecrating men 
in their own eyes, and 1 
them to immediate communicati- 
ons with heaven, gives an extraor- 
dinary elevation to the mind, from 
which it looks down with diſdain 
on all human eſtabliſhments. Free · 
thinking operates in a different 
manner, By teaching the natural 
equality of mankind, it takes away 
the charm from crowns, ſceptres, 
thrones, and all the appendages of 
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only can inſtruct us. in its progreſs 0 of philanthropy, and invok. 
ud its cotiſequences, A cordial] ed the dramatic mouſe to celebrite fo 
alliance between great Great-Bri- the patriotiſm of Brutus. The vi. Ml P. 
' tain and the Dutch Netherlands cinity of England, the. favoured MW ” 
would reſtore theſe provinces to land of freedom; the introduction fi 
their natural ſtation in the ſyſtem of Engliſh books, and even new!, Ml << 
of Europe, and perhaps to their papers, which are read with au- P. 
former proſperity and ancient dity and enthuſiaſm and the recent # 
' ſplendour: The progreſs of Ameri- emancipation of America, at which - 

ca in opulence, refinement, and the ſubjeRts of a deſpot became 
"the arts, has been arreſted by the the aſſertors of "Fiberty ; have - 
premature aflzrtion of liberty and given the French nation a ſenſe of I 
independence 1 the decline of the righis and privileges from which MW © 
Dutch may be prevented, and they are debarred, and a reliſh for MW 7: 
their public felicity reſtored, by bleflings which they are not per. Ml '" 
their recognizance of ancient mitted to enjoy. n - 
leagues, and their ręturu to legal This general adoption of new , 
authority. I political opinions in France forms | 
A ſpirit, and ideas with regard an era in the hiſtory of that coun. Ml " 
to the rights of mankind, have try. At tlie period of the reſorma. b 
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qiffuſe the feelingsbf patriotiſm, majeſty ; and regarding the regal 
Phileſophy, hiftory, poetry, and office as intended for the benefit 
romance, have united their forces of the people, conſiders the king 
to break the chains of ſlivery and as amenable to the tribunal of bis 

to vindicate freedom. So {ſtrong ſubjectts. 
| was the current of republican fer A change of political fentiments 
| vour, that even Voltairc, who, in a nation, however, does not nee 
| | though he ſpurned at the altar, ceſſarily imply a change of go- 
kneeled humbly at the foot of the vernment ; and no revolution was 
throne, caught for once the con. ever brought about by the mere 
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Neckar forms the only exception. 
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force of ſpeculation. Tue ſtrong 


preſſure of particular incidents 
mult concur with the general paſ- 
fon for freedom to call forth and 
concentrate the energy of a whole 
people. To this happy concur- 
rence of particuler circumſtances 
to corroborate general feelings, 
Athens, Rome, England, and Hol- 
land, have been indebted for their 
liberty. Nor have particular 
caules of diſcontents and murmurs 
againſt the government been want» 
ing in France. During the admi- 
niſtration of nine ſucceſſive mĩniſ 
ters the annual expenditure of 
France has exceeded the annual 
revenue. The enlightened and 
patriotic adminiſtration of M. 


That vpright ſtateſman and able 
financier, during the criſis of an 


_ expenſive war, rendered the re- 


ceipt ſuperior to the expence and 
by his vigilant adminiſtration, 
would in a few years, have extin- 
guiſhed a great part of the nation» 
al debt, if jealouſy and cabal had 
permitted him to remain in office, 
By an incredible and incomprehen- 
ſible diffipation of the public mo- 
hey M. de Calonne has left a de- 
ficiency of a hundred and forty 
millions of French livres. New 
taxes, always odious in the time 
of peace, became neceſſary ; thoſe 


propoſed by the monarch were 


particularly obnoxious : the voice 
of the people has reached the 
throne : and the king has made 
conceſſions to his parliaments. 


The French nation, however, 


is by no means ripe for a revolution. 
A temporary diſguſt or indignation 
at an unpopular miniſtry, and even 
of the royal family, has excited a 
general ſpirit of oppoſition and 
mur muring, and rouſed the ſubjects 
of deſpotiſm to a freedom of 
ſpeech and conduct ſeldom diſco» 
vered even in free governments, 
But violent paſſions are not the 


# 


1 
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moſt 2 It is probable that 
the tide will ebb as it has flowed. 
The character of the French is too 
volatile to be permanent, They 


are compoſed of materials too fine 


or frivolous to retain a durable 
ba qo In France there is a: 
aſhion and a rage in philgſoph 

and politics as . ell as Ed 
Some conceſſions in favour of the 


ſubject may be granted, as bes been 


uſual during the, reigns of weak 
princes. Some mitigations of are 
bitrary power may be made; per- 
haps Lettres de Cachet may be abo« 
liſhed ; the mode of levying and 
collecting taxes rendered leſs cp. 
preflive; and a LiTTLECHarTER 
of French privileges diſtinguiſh the 
reign of Lewis the Sixteenth, _ 

o minjſter ever met parlia- 
ment in a more dignified point of 
view than Mr Pitt has done at the 


opening of the preſent ſeſſions, 
The members of the Houſe of 


Commons have for once unani- 
mouſly expreſſæd the general ſa- 
tisfaction and cordial congratula- 
lations of the nation which they 
repreſent. The events which 
have taken place during the re- 
ceſs of parliament, liave promoted 
the public proſperity, aud added 
to the national hononr. A dans 
gerous rebellion has been ſup- 


preſſed in the Dutch Netherlands, 


a party who have uſurped dom: - 
nion have been removed from 
power; an ancient ally has been 
reſtored to his hereditary dignity, 
and the bleſſings of legal governs 
ment recovered toa country which' 
was threatened with ſuvjeRion 
to ariſtocratic tyranny, The ſub* 
tile machinations of French polity 
have been detected and defeated ; 


and the ambition of a reſlileſs rival 


humbled and depreſſed. After a 

long and calamitous war, in which 

this kingdom fought for its exiſte 

ence, it roſe inltantly to arms 

when ſummoned by the call of juts 
43 2 | 
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tice and of honaur 3 by meritori- 
ouſly ſtepping in to ſuccour the 
diſtreſſed, and to preſerve the in» 
dependence of a country to which 
they were indebted for liberty at 
the glorious revolution, Britain has 
retrieved her rank amony the na- 
tions, and reſymed her ancient 115 
nity in the ſyſtem of Kur ope. While 
the obſects of war have been gained 
abroad, the bleſſings of peace have 
been enjoyed at home; and tran- 
uility reſtored to the continent 
ithout the effuſion of blood. 
The commercial advantages ac- 


juired by the nation have kept 
* with the progreſs of its poli- 


tical importance, and to whatever 


oint we look in the wide exten- 


ded circle of our dominions, we 
diſcern the molt auſpicious omens 


tranquillity. reſtored to that fur. 
bulent ifland z the trade of Ame. 
rica reverting to its ancient chan. 
nel; an extenſion and increaſe of 
commerce beyond the examples 
of palt times z the annual revenue 
exceeding the annual expengiture 
by a million and a half; commer. 


_ AS 


cial capital, ingenuity and ingyſtry, 


giving us the fuperiority in ever 
F reign market; aud the balance 
of trade in our favour with all the 
nations of the world, are indica- 
tions of preſent and promiſes of 
future felicity, at mult g: ve the 
moſt cordial latisfactiôn to every 
lover of his country, and inſpire 
a confidence in the meaſures of 
thoſe miniſters by Thom ſuch ade 
vantages have been gained. 80 
ſtrong, indeed, at preſent, is the 


of public proſperity, The affairs 
bf India are not only retrieved 
but rendered flouriſhing z the diſ- 
orders in Ireland compoſed, and 


current of 1 ng favour, that 
faction has cealed to murmur, and 
oppalition to appote, 


To Mr. Y. H. 
r ' 28 
« } 


SIR, 


| Before you had taken upon, you in ſo raſh and arrogant a manner to | 


_ cenſure my Solution as erroneous, you ſhould at leaſt have duly conſi- 
dered the data.—The Solution is correct, and founded upon undeniable 
principles, which you muſt ou ſee.—Pleaſe to obſerve, it is the dif- 
ference of areas, &c. of the tetrahedrons' that is given, that is, the 
difference, &c. of their ſuperficial contents, the word area implying 
the ſuperficial contents, or meaſure of any body or figure whatever, 
and not its ſolidity ; though from the ingenious Prupoſer's Nota Bene, 
the latier appears to be his meaning: he muſt therefore deem area 
- and /o/idity ſynanymous terms ; though it is well known their import 
is as different as "oy ‚ .. 

Night to Day's as oppoſite | 

As Black Fryars are to White, 


The altitude of the triangle will be x y/ 3, and that of the tetra- 
hedron & , as you juſtly obſerve ;z and I beg leave to obſerve 
that its are# or ſuperficial content will be / J x* ; which equated with 
the reſpective areas the values of x will be obtained, and thence the 


. Tequired altitudes 1.074 and 2.840, as before ſtated —But if area muſt 
iwply ſelidity inſtead of ſuperficial meaſure, its real import, the alt 
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1udes with be 26 you have ſtated them: But the .exprefan for the 


lolidity (Which you call gra. will be J2 , not / i but this we 
23 ee £3 4 ˙—ͤ . 5 12 Gs "IS 3 2 , | a 
deem a preſs-exror, and remain e 
e SIR, yours, &c. cordially, - 
ptr om JOS ee 9699 ee, 


N. B. Mr R. S', Salution to the Queſtion in the Ocigber Muſeum 
js not only erroneous, but founded upon falſe principles.“ From the 
property of the data lie ſays, * tbe diameter of the inſeribed circle 
will be = 5*” = 25, which is a falſe aſſertion but even granting it 
to be true, che equation he exhibits can only hold good when the legs 
of the triangle are equal But, the faid diameter is, in fact. = 
y 200 + 10 = 24.142, thence by ſimilar triangles, or other well 
known Theorems, the ſides are found to be 38.57, 44-33, and — 76. 


Tue Miſtake has been acknowledged and reQlified by Mr Short,  - 
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| | | | Beyond the grave they eunnot go, 
FOR THE BERWICK MUSEUM. Alas | fuch guides. to leave us fo, 


But in the goſpe! we can ſee 


LS 5 * at with our reaſon doth agree 


Tou he aw/aly muſes good ang kinds b And humble men receiv'd to heaven. 
O help me now to call to mind - | | | 

The nb m ger Bg Löscht den Aud ier n our de handy 
8 * 7 1 . — 4.6 For haughty bearts that will vet nowy 
„ Te long man de compel. to. how. 


Ho liv'd (for vs) to purchaſo b. 


And died that we might be forgiven. Me 
2 grace wan love divine , 44 jt — 
Thro? each of theſe tranſactions ſhine? | edit Ho 
Imagination's utmoſt flight 1 THE COMPLAIN T, 


Falls far below its wondrous height. . 
Sweeter the heav'nl y love he brovght, , Young Lady. 1 

Tban ancient ſage or ſcribe e er taught 1 

Nor can our modern days produce 82 gentle breeze, and waſt my fight 

Ought half ſo fit for mankind's uſe : To ſweet yet faithleſs Charles's car, 


Written under an Elm Tree, by a 


Nor Kains, nor Hume, nor Bolingbroke, Tell “tis he alone I prize, . | 3 
Nor all that Shafiſbury e'er ſpoke, © *Tis he alone's my conſtant eare. 
Can ſatisfy the human mind 7 2 „ ele 
Like what we in the goſpel find. How oft beneath this lonely ſhade, | 
| "ets. At riſing morn and ſetting da, 
for one fin cannot atone, « Fer I for ſake theſe arms, (he fate) 


| Yet, ſtrange! the Saviour they difown j Time ſhall lade and dis away.” a 
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And you, ye winding waters clear, 
That pearling through the wild brook 
, roam, 

O ! bear in pity, bear this teary ; 

To faithleſs Charles's peaceful homes 


Tell him I'll ever conſtant prove, 
If he will all his vows fulfill, 

O grant it all ye pow*rs above, 
That he be true and conſtant {tilL 


And you ſweet echo deign to hear, 
Awake dear ſylph, and bear thy part, 
Convey the ſigh to Charles's ear, 
That burſts his Mary's bleeding heart. 


Tell him that heart where he preſides, 

Next ſetting ſun ſhall beat no more, 

The ſtream, that by his cottage glides, 

Shall leave me lifeleſs at his door. 
Berwick, 1787. 


10 CELIA 


COON, Celia, ſoon this aching heart 
ſhall reſt, 
Securely reſt from all thoſe crouding 
woes; 


Within this filent grave this troubled 


- breaſt 
Shall ſhortly find an undiſturh'd repoſe. 


Misfortune's rigrous hand I oft have 
borne, 

Yet all her wounds could not extort a 
tear; 

Till from my Celia's heart by falſehood 
torn, 

My Celia's "loſs, ah me! what heart 

| could bear? 


Riches are trifles I have long defpis'd; 
I thought them treaſures for a ſilly mind; 
Celia vas all that in the world I priz'd, 
Now 3 ri gone, ah what is left be- 

i : 


Why did I lis the ſweets of Celia's 
love ? 


Why in —— her heaving boſoms 


O' er al 
; rove. 
T ne'er had lov'd to ſuch a wild exceſs, 


Tt is not time has thinꝰd my flowing hair. 
Nor age has drawn theſe wrinkles on 
my brow. | 


her charms permitted not to 


- 


To Celia. Zlagy. 


Theſe are thy triumphs, thou incon- 
| ſtant fair, 


Tue ſe the fad havock of thybroken: vow. 
Behold the ruins of the man you lov's, 


How chang'd, how wither” 
youthful bloom. 


Ah cruel maid! can you behold unmoy'd, 
| N * to his un 


Though all my love with 1 is 


repaid, 
For thy compaſſion I will. never ſigh ; 


Thy pity I nor fuſer perjur'd maid, 


For if I cannot 1-◻＋1Z can die. 


December 34, 1787. 


n oi ME 


KELTY, 


On the Death of Miſs who died 
December Iſt, 1787. * 


procul O procul, eſte, profani! Virg. 


DARTS, arrows, death's voraciouſnels | 


away |! 
Woe wrings my/heart, and anguiſh fills 
mine ey, 
That joy we know, to ſee it but decay, 
That may moms be ſo * and yet ſo 
wiſe 


This earth's no heav . would we 


a {till be bleſt : 
Had high _ of bliſſes ne'er been 


know 
This —_— * had never pain'd my. 
Nor Flora bere, ſo * had An! ! 


Tl weep—not murmur : words may 

here fulfil 

What men think grateful to the ſouls 
they mourn 2 


Weep world ſhe acted as it were her | 


will 
'That all thy courſe of evils might ” 
borne! 


Wasst fancy's fight that led me to a ſi hd 5 


Did partial judgement teach my heart 
to glow? 
If _ I cannot raiſe a thought more 


highs 
At leaſt ns datt; ry calls her l 


& 


LEANDER, 


Wa 


＋ HO 


25 


bt 
rt 
+ 


f! 


dure : 


She needs it not yet drop that bitter 
That few, like her, can make this liſe 


Se! 


And muſt theſe vulgar lines her worth 


proclaim? . 
Theſe 45 ſtrains, alas l muſt I com- 
11 | 7 
While common ſorrow grows a public 
theme, 2 
shall not one line ſweet Flora's fate 
diſcloſe, | | 


hn. „*** 


CHLOE TO DAPHNIS. 


Say! is.not abſence death to thoſe who 


love. Pope. 
THOU'RT gone, alas! and I am left 
to mourn, "© 
(Ye Gods "_ Daphnis never more re- 
turn !) | | 
Muſt I in tears for ever here remain? 


Of your departure always. to complain. 
You oft he amber with fincereft air, 


That never ſhepherde fs was half ſo fair, 


That neither change of ſeaſon, clime 
nor ſpace, | | 

From your remembrance could eraſe 
my face ; 8 el 

That the whole world might to de- 
ſtruction move, 25 

That time itſelf could never change 
your love. | 


Our plighted vows and faith each other 
bind, 
Why then, my Daphnis leave me thus 


behind? 
Where lies the merit for to ſtroll afar, 


To court ev'n death amidſt the broils 


of war? 
To riſk a life, and cauſe a thouſand ſighs, 
To torture her who ſor her Daphnis dies, 
Tis maaneſs ſure to ramble after fame. 
To die content becauſe you've gain'd 


| a name 3 = 
The honour's ſmall, tho“ marching in 
the van E 
Of millions more from Beer ſheba to Dan. 
Eternal toils corrode a ſoldier's life, 
His days are full of trouble, paiu and 


9 ſtriſe, „5 4 
No ow of reſt—no comfort does hs 


Chlee ts Dopbnis.—The Wiſh. 
_ Elſe what is erring man: Tour pity 
'Ye a onde griefs a little while en- 


$ N i, 5 


nene change with ey | 


1 d. W 0s 8 5:35, 

(Fate, now and then on ſhore a ſoldier 
ſaves, | . 

Only to drewn him midſt the boiſtrous 


r eee, 
Agen'rous heart will e ler relie ve diſtreſs, 
— then Daphnis and your Chloe 
7 Ts os 
The * which await you far ex- 
| odd; * 1 
Such as ariſe from any martial deed. 
Return, return, from every peril fly, 
Your Chloe begs—0h l do not her deny? 
By all our vows—and every ſtar above! 
Lou have myheart—and all my boun@: 
| leſs love! e 
Pl 1 you each joy and woe of 
I bluſh to ſay—T long to be your wife. 
Ah! hear me Daphnit,to the gods I youw, 


I cannot—will not- ok the loſs of 
Since you depar ted oods nor lawns 
Each 2 darkens in your Chloe's 
Where'er with you 1 firay'd—fiill there 
„ 1 


Silent and ſad I pa each ling'ring day. 
Of Daphanis abſence Chloe till complains, 


Daphnis is abſent, echo all the plains. 


The brave (I'm told) can never fickle 
. prove, 3533 

If ſo, room Daphnis cannot change his 
ove. | 5 

Your preſence till *bove ey'ry joy I 
prize, 4 % 
Return my Daphnig—or your Chloe dies. 
I CHLOE. 
Beaumont Banks, Dec. 1787. 123 
a ; = 


THE Willy _ 


"IVE me, ye gods, a calm retreat, 
Far from the buſtle of the great, 
From empty pomp and noiſe z 
Where enyy weaves deſtruftive toil, 
Where malice baſks in dimpling imiles, 

And ſmiling-moſt deſtro ys. | 


Give me alone content to know, 
Content, our richeſt bliſs below, 
Which gilds the orient morn : 
Content, which heals the wounds of pain, 
Which ' yields a cordial for giſdain, 
For infamy and ſcorn. 3 


* 
4 £ 


Tus? ſack thor bönours loftieft tread, 
Prawn to misfortune's, pooreſt ſheg,.. 

proud oppreffion's frown; 
Like yon perch'd wood-Jark void of care, 
e fling ny ſorrows into air, 
Or 22 themto a crown! 


* * 
— uo. 


0 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
| | Continued from page 529. | 
| Orr in 2 ee of a neighbouring 


Unbescd, hoy ) breath'd alternate vows 
e love; 
By fond ſogjet / their paſſon grew 
Like the 
dev, 
In evil hour "the officious tongue of Fame 


-Betray'd the. ſecygt of their mutual 


Wit Get 5 Arugg)ing in bis 


Pal alemon' 5 father heard the tale conſeſt. 
ong had he liſten'd with ſuſpicion's ear, 
4 learnt, ſagacious, this eveut to fear. 
oo _ 7 youth 1 thy liberal beart 


4 heart 4 aue. warm Ange 
true | 
Full oft his wiſdom ſtroye with Fepicle(s 


& toil, 


Wird warde to pollute that generous 


ſoil : 
Fat ſqil im ted with nobler ſeedy 
etus' d the culture of ſo rauk a weed. 
Elate wy. wealthy ja dive commerce 


And Baking in the ſmile of Fortuns's 


With 1 the parent eyed the lowly 
ſhadeg 


That teib d the beauties of this charm - 


ing mad. 
1 he rebuk d the enamour'd 


Tlie 5 2 of his C, ature joy 
He 1 an menac'd, anxious to res 


This —.— paſſion, or divert its aim 
Oft led the 8 where circling 30% 


| delight 
The og ſenſe, or beauty charars 


With - 975 powers inchanting Muſic 
07 al 
And Plealu . INE voice nd more pre- 
: vall' d. 
'The Merchant, Kiridling then vith 
proud diſdain, 


In look and voice aſſum d att harkker 
strain 


Th cn 


Still lov d fair Anna with etern 
yo0g bloſſom ſed with vernal 5 


night 2 
In whoſe ſad boſom 1 many 4 ſigh ſup- 


Tn abſence now his dy hops Temaln'd; 
Ang * Hos Kors, decres his will . 


Deep angutd while Palemon heard hit 
Drew yer. Ms loyely, Face. a faddeniyy 
go 


In vain with bitter ſorrow he repin 


. 'd, 
| No 3 pity touch'd that ſorcid 
To thee, brave aben, vas the charge 
The 1 tip, foxfaking England's 


To regiogs for remote Palemon bore. 

Inezpable of change; th? inhappy youth 
truth: 

From clime to clime an exile doom'd 

to roam 

His heart ſtill paated for ir ſecret 
„ 1 9 1 N 2 


v — 


Themown had cireisd e tavr n 


ward zone, 1% 


To him ſince Young Arion firſt was | 


Who, wandering keys -thro* many , 
a {one rendwn'd, 

in Alexandria? s port the 2 . 
Whizre, -antious to review 


Mare, 
He on tic realeg wave enabark's once 


More. 
Oct, by pale Gynthia's e light; 
With him PaRmen gt the watch of 


e 


preſt, 
Some painful ſeeret of the ſoul confeſt 
Perhaps Arion ſoon the cauſe divin'd 
Tho? unning Mill to Probe a W 


mind: 
i He felt the challity of ſilent dee; 


The' glad the baltn enen to be- 


. 


He, with palemon, oft e oer / 


The ow; of hapleſs. es in ancient 
ore, 

Recalb d to memory by the acfacent 
ſhore... 

Ths ind th thus preſent, 424 its 42 

The lover © tights for forrows not his 
own. 

Thus, tao? a recent date their friend: 
flap bre 

Soon tue ripe metal own'd the quick 

hy in ere: 

For in _ tide their paſſions em- to 

8 55 [ 
By kindred age ane Hmpathy af tal, 


1 
\ 


the affairs of Egypt 


n 
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' Conſlanople; Nov. 16. Iz. 
1 fleet having ſuddenly re · 
1 turned from its cruize in the 
Black Sea, conſiſting of forty-two 
ſail of ſhips; to the great ſurpriſe 
of every one here, without having 
ſtruck. a blow, the Vice-Admiral, 
who commgrided, has been put un 
der an arreit, and the fleet is or - 
dered to proceed again to ſea. 
The valour and capacity of this 
Vice-Admiral had been greatly 
boaſted of, 
According to the reports of the 
Miniſtry, they have bitherto loſt 
only one ſhip of war, which was 
blown up, with its whole crew, 
conſiltirig of 3do, excepling about 
30, who had the good fortune to 
eſcape. 

I be Ruſſians, . according to the 
moſt authentic accounts, have loſt 
in all four veſſels, two of which 
periſhed by the violent gale, at the 
mouth of the Nieper. One of the 
others was wrecked, and the fourth 


13 now a good and ſerviceable ſhip 


in the haven of Conſtantinople. 
The Captain Pacha is arrived at 
Rhodes from pt, with 26 or 


proviſions, and a great ſum of mo- 
ney. He is expected at, Conſtan- 
tinople ; and we are aſſured, that 
are ſettled in 


a manner very advantageous for 
d 1 
Vienna, Dec. 5. By all that we 


can learn of the, movements of the 
Ruſſian army, they ate not likely 
to remain jnaRive during the wins 
ter. The Turks ſeem to reckon on 
a reiuforcement of Tartars, rely- 
ing on which ſuccours they türn a 
deaf ear to all propoſals of accom - 
modation with Kuſſia. | 
Yor. lit. | 


% 
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The floating batteries, which 
the Ruſſians brought againſt Oczae 
kow, were under the direction of 
a French Engineer. A Ruſſian 
courier; charged with diſpatches 
for the Prince of Saxe-Cobour 
an Auſtrian General, brought the 
news of an action in the Crimea, 
We hear that the Turks have been 
obliged to abandon the Iſſe of Ta. 
man, Which they took from the 
Ruſſians. . | 
Paris. Dec. 16. The ſitting of 
the Peers and Parliament was on 
the 14th inſt. very ſhort, The Bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais ſpoke with a 
great deal of force againſt the re- 
ſtorathon of the Proteitants, ſo that 
that affair has been put off till the 
I9th inſtant, It is true the King 
is not to anſwer the ſecond ſuppli- 
cation of the Jth inſtant. till the 


13th, They want to defer the ef... 


giſtering of it as long as they can, 
that they may previouſly obtain 
the return of the three exiles, 

Hague, Der. 46. Sir James Har- 
ris, the Britiſh Ambaſſador, has 
been in conference with the deput - 
ed Council of the States General 


27 hips, with a Jarge ſupply of this morning, upon the alliance to 
1 


be entered igto between this Re- 
public, Great Britain, and Pruſſia. 
Dec. 10. The Grand Vizir ſu- 
perbly entertained the India Am- 
Pellador from Tippoo Saib, at the 
Imperial palace called the Kio/q4e 
de edux does; and this teſtival 
was honoured with the preſence 
of the Grand Signivr. The river 
leading: to the Kioſque, was co- 
yered with boats and barges of all 
kinds, and being ranged along the 
ſhore, they formed a moſt agree- 
able ſpectacle. The diverſions ex 
for the entertainment of 


3 


$70 


the Indian Ambaſſador, conſiſted 
in the Aae, of cannons and 
the game called Girids, military 
evolutions performed by a body 
of Turkiſh cavalry, ſuperbly 
cloathed, and repreſenting the 


cuſtoms of different people of the 


Ottoman Empire, as the Parſans, 
Armenians, Medes, Turcomans, 
Arabs, Africans, Syrians, &c. The 
300 Indians of the Ambaſſador's 

ſuite performed military exerciſes. 


ropean manœuvres. SGratuitie 
were diſtributed to ſpch of ib 


ſoldiers as had ſignalized them b⸗ 
ſelves by their expertaeſs. Thi in 
brought together upwards di de 
200,000 ſpectators, and the ex. or 
pence ' attending it is faid to kx - th 
ceed 50,000 piaſtres. On this oc · w 
caſion the Grand Signior teſtifed tit 
his approbation of the conduct a v. 
his Vizir, by preſenting to him i pe 
rich robe of black fox fins, with th 


and 200 Sypaids, part uf the above 


a bow and arrow of great value. Ir 
number, went through divers Eu- | fy 1 


i 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE |: 


| :1:-- WM 06 
. . . London, Dee. 1. tteir veſſels on the Mack fes. ft 
Copy of a letter ſent by the Crand What ought the ſentiments of thoſe ® 
Signior to the Grand Vizir, in. who have any ſpark of our hoh n 
veſting him with * Power to religion left in their hearts to be n 
| A in the preſent Warz © upon this occaſion? May the Sol *! 
1 Y Grand Vizir, To give you preme Being ſhower his grace nil n 
| 12 fignal mark of my eſteem, you, my Nobles, my ſoldiers, und * 
1 have ſent you a ſabre ſet with myfelt ; may the Ruſſians, our per- 9 
diamonds, with which yon muſt fidious enemies, be exterminated! 4 
deſtroy our enemies ; 1 ſend it you The countries p» ſſeſſed by ny MW * 
by my Cadvergi Bachi : as foop as anceſtors have been uſurped ) 


vou have girded it on your mighty the Ruſſians in violation of al 2 
"thigh, you will without delay take treaties :. in conſequence of which i © 
the meaſures neceſſary for the de- war has been declared, and an o. e 
. fence and preſervation of our em- racle, iflue.| from the fanctuary of M * 
pire. You will ſtation the troops laws, has confirmed that refolu a 
in the proper places. I truſt ro tion to fulfil our duty in the wat 0 
your care the Nobles of my em- againſt the infidels, and to accom- n 
_ pire, my ſoldiers, and fubje&ts. pliſh the laws of the Holy Pro- f 
You muſt juſtify this confidence. phet 1 have publiſhed my will 1 

1 recommend yon to the protec- throughout my empire. Fhe pre- 
tion of the Moſt kuh and have perations ought to be the firſt ob- 
inveſted you with uulimited pow- jects of our contern. I defire you, , 
er. 333 my Grand Vizer, who are animat- e 
« The whole world knows the ed by the moſt ardent zeal and ; 


uůſurpation the Ruſſians have made juſtice, to make all the neceffary 
in the Crimea, and the number of diſpoſitions to depart immediately, 


ing with all t 


my in perſon. I recommend to you 


harmony and Wer underſtand- 
der you, Give the moſt rigorous 
orders that the officers who make 
the campain keep themfelves 
within the bounds of their ſitua · 
tion, and in good q&conomy, to a- 
void thoſe diſorders which haps. 
pened in the preceding wars by 
the two great number of . guards, 
In fine, accompliſh the deſtruction 
of the Muſcoyites, the ſworn and 
and implacable enemies of enr 
faith, for which end I give you 
the moſt unlimited powers.” 
34+ The diſappointment of the 


French in their late attempt to 


bring abopt a Quadruple Alliance 
between the Erown, the Emperor, 
Ruſſia, and Spain, is a ſeeond over- 
throw given to the fineſſe of their 
Miniſtry, by the ſteady politics of 
our preſent rulers. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe repeated miſcarriages 
of the Cabinet of Verſajlles, it is 
not to be donbted but that reſtleſs 
nation, perpetually goaded an by 
the ſtimulatives of ambition and 
univerſal empire, will very ſoon 
attempt, by ſome new mode, to 


diſturb the peace of Europe, in or- 


der to check the growing pruſperi⸗ 
ty of Great Britain. 5 


The civil diſſentions in France 
are much increaſed by religious 


diſputes z the whole body of the 
clergy are thundering away, in the 


true ſpirit of the church militant, 


againſt the repealing act in fayour 
of the proteſtants z but theſe are 
not days when perſecution is likely 
to rear her creſt with any likeli- 


hood of ſucceſs, 


Private letters from Paris ſtare, 
that the Duke of Orleans has cer- 
tainly had an oſſer of being recall- 
ed from his exile, on conditions 
which his Royal Highneſs would 


not accept. * 


N Domeſtic Intelligence. 
and take the. command of the ar- 


who will be un- 


Such was the, manag ment of 


our Miniſters, that, when it was © 


almoſt certain that we were on the 
eve of a war with the Houſe of 


diciouſly diſtributed, for the des 
fence of our Colonies, that in the 


mer had not above 300 men in the 
ſeveral garriſons, while the latter 
was Provided with more than 
$0,000, ow 

By the new Treaty of Commere, 


Bourbon, our forces were fo inſu- 


Weſt Indies we have'no ſoldiers, : 
and in the Eaſt no ſhips. The fot. 


FT 


France has granted to Ruſſia a// 


the privileges of the moſt favoured 


nations. 


And Ruffia, in return, has grant». 


ed to France, reciprocal privileges. 
In conſequence of this Treaty, 


all the Britiſh merchants at Pe- 


terſuurg, and of other ports in 
Ruſſia, have had notice given 


them, in form, that they muſt 


henceforth pay all cuſtoms,on their 


merchandize, in ready money. 


It is this Treaty, which prevents 


a renewal of the treaties with 


Great Britain, which are expired, 
France has, to a certain extent, 


| fixed herſelf with Ruſſia. 


— 


BERWICK 


Te country people travelling to 


London. A Gentleman, who went 


up in a light Coach from Liver» 
vol, about a fortnight ago, was 
defrauded of his Trunk; contain «+ 


ing linen, and other wearing appa- 


rel of a conliderable value, in the 
following manner: On arriving at 


the Inn, where the coach ſtopt in 
London, he was ſhewn into n room, 


and his trunk brought and fer down 
cloſe beſide him,; ſoon after a 
man, genteelly dreſſed, entered as 
a waiter, with a pint pot in his 


hand, and taking up the trunk, de- 


402 


$72 
liberately walked out with it, un- 
ſuſpected, in the preſence of the 
owner, and ten or ee other 
people, who happened to be if} the 
5 and got clear off before the 
fraud was 3 7 

Again a ſwindler of the name 
of Green, who goes about the 
country taking up goods of diffe- 


rent perſons, and hay had the ef- 


frantery to 9. the name of mauy 
reſpectable Gentlemen, to couute- 
nagce his nefarious practices. 


| CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

This being the Day appointed 
for the Commemoration of the 
Nativity of our Saviour, the ſame 
was obſerved with the uſual de- 


monſtrations of pious Joy, which 


ſhewed itſeſf jn more than ordina- 


y conſumption of the good Things 


7 


of this Life. 
It is confeſſed by 
themſelves, that no nation an 


earth furniſhes ſuch variety of 


plenty on the Table as the Engliſh 
_—if any particular proef were 
. wanting this Day would furniſh it 
—and furniſh ſomething more—a 


proof that the Engliſh know how 
to treat what is ſet before them 


with a becoming Profundity. It 


is to be feared. that Diſputes will 
take place, and internal Broils 
which the Apotkecaries only can 
o 
To which may be added —and 
to which we beg leave to add 
The Compliments of the Seaſon ! ' 
But while we are eating more 
than we can carry in our Stomachs 
—and perhaps drinking more than 
will allow us to carry ourſelves— 
let us think for a Moment on this 
inclement Seaſon which aggravates 
the Horrorsof Ns Offal 


from pur Tables will be a feaſt to 
a poor Family: And we will get 


Deni Intelligence. . 


Foreigners 


by it a Something which will give 
an additional Zeſt to our. Epjoy- 
ments, and take from our Charac- 
Mo all that is ſe}fſh, and vuchari. 
Vw Gen Wogs WR Ak" © 
22. A curſoug cayſe was tried 
in 'a neighbouring county | court 
between a Clergyman and a Tay. 
lor: The taylor ſued for a bill for 
making a great coat, &c. The par- 
fon in * oe would have ſtopped 
a ſhilling, under pretence of t 
taylor's cabbagin ; a quarter of a 
yard of cloth, 7 tex a trial of be. 
tween two and three hoprs, the 
jury: gave a verdict that the tay- 
lor's bill ſhould be paid with all 
colts of ſuit, to the ſatisſagtion gf 
the cqurt in general. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 11, Mr Brody, Cabinets 
Maker to Miſs Elizabeth Miche- 
on, Mo | + "ab 

19. Mr William Fair, Cabinet» 
Maker, to Miſs Margaret Wallace, 
24. At Edlingham, by the Ney. 
Mr Bate, Mr Geo, Culley, to Miſs 
Frome of Froomperk, 


DEATHS, 


Dec. 19. Mrs Margery Guthrie, 
Tweedmouth, aged 590. 

24. Mr. James Hall of Thorn- 
ington, near Wooler, aged 65. 
He was a ſincere friend, a kiud 


. huſþand, an affectionate parent, 


and a ſocial companion, his loſs is 
much regretted by all who knew 
his worth, but in particular by his 
amiable family, and poor neigh» 


; bours. . | 


31. Mrs Ford, wife of Mr W. 
Ford, Merchant. 
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HE. Brel of tlie fare Mus kü rx 
turns his moſt grateful Thanks to his Subſcribers 
0 Correſpondents for their Patronage and aſſiſt- 
ance, and is extremely ſorry to inform them, that 
from ünavoidable bulinels interFeening, he is obliged 
to decline the publicatibn of the Work; perhaps at a 
future period he may call upon his Friends, and the 
Sons and Daughters of Genius for their ſupport. IM 
The Ladies and Gentlemen, who have of late been 
fo obliging as to ſignify theit approbation, and pro- 
miſe of future aid, will be remembered with grati- 
tude. He alſo returns Thanks: to his new. Friends 
ho have ſignified their intention of p patronizing the 
Berwick Mufeinn for 1788; and he moſt humbly begs | 
of all thoſe .who have been Subſcribers during the 
| Th. ee Tears a of og e to ale Aceounts 
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UNIVERSAL VIEW. 

© us OF THE > «gr. 
SEVERAL NATIONS of the KNOWN WORLD; 

Wich the Diſcoveries of Cap TaIx Coox,. &. | 


Giving the Situation and Extent of all the Empires, 
Kingdoms, States, Provinces, Hlands, and Capital 
Cities of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America: 
Likewiſe, the Number of Inhabitants, Longitude, ' 
A Latitude, Diſtance and Bearings, from London, 
. of the moſt remarkable of theſe Cities: With the 
Produce, Manufactures, Trade, Conſtitution, For- 


ed ces, Revenue, and Religion, of the ſeveral Countries 
3 Carefully Collected, and brought down to the Year 1787. 8 
ef 5 

0 — — 

ti- 8255 bg” 

ds HE circumference of the globe (or whole world) is 

fe 360 degrees, or 21, 600 geographical miles round, 

gs and the diameter 7200 z but if we compute by Eng- 

1C liſh miles, it is 25,000 miles round, and the diameter 8000. 


3 The earth is uſually divided into the eaſtern and weſtern 

4 continents; the eaſtern comprehends Europe, Aſia, and 

Africa: the weſtern contains only America.— The water is 
alfo thrown into three grand diviſions: 1. The Atlautic 

) Ocean, which divides Europe and Africa from America, 

: about 3000 miles wide: 2. The Pacific Ocean, or Great 

South Sea, which divides America from Aſia, about 16,000 

miles wide: 3- The Indian Ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt 

Indies from Africa, about 3000 miles over. | 


Tj A&A ES 
AFRICA is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, which 
ſeparates it from Europe on the north, by the Iſthmus of 


Suez, the Red Sea, and the Eaſtern Ocean, which divides 
it from Aſia, on the eaſt ; by the Southern Ocean on the 


ſouth; and by the Atlantic, which ſeparates it from Ame- 


rica, on the weſt, Africa comprehends the fojlowing ten 
grand diviſions: 1, Egypt, 2. Abyſſinia and Nubia, 3. The 
coaſt of Anian and Zanguebar, 4. Monemugi, Monomo- 
topa, and Caffraria, 5. Congo, Angola, and Guinea, 6. Ne- 
groland, 7. Zaara, or the Deſert, 8. Biledulgerid, the an- 
cient Numidia, 9. The Empire of Morocco, 10. The coaſt 
of Barbary an the Mediterranean, comprehending Algiers, 


Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca :—The whole 4300 miles long, 


and 3500 broad. 1 


ABYSSINIA, goo miles in length, and 800 in breadth, 
it's chief city is Ambamarga, or Ambara, long. 35 E. 
luat. 13 N. diſt. 2880 8. E. Produces corn, cattle, wine, 
flax, camels, lions, gold. duſt, &c. Government, mo- 

narchial, and hereditary. Hence came the Queen of 
Sheba, and the Ethiopian Eunuch. Chriſtians. 


Tux empire of Ayſſinia is indifferently called Abyſſinia, 
Abiſſinia, Abaſi, or Habeſſinia, from the Arabic Herbeſh, 
which ſignifies a mixture, the country being peopled by 
various nations; but the inhabitants themſelves call it Ijo- 
ia or Ethiopia, It has alſo been known, though abſurd- 
h by the name of Preſter John's country. It is bounded en 
the north by the kingdom of Nubia : on the eaſt ir had 
formerly the coaſt of Abex on the Red Sea: but this is 
diſmembered from it, and makes a ſeparate province un- 
der the dominion of the Turks; and partly by the king- 
dom of Dangala : on the ſouth it is bounded by Alaba, 
and Ommo Zaidi, and on the weſt by Gorham, and Gin- 
iro. 8 | 5 
q As Abyſſinia is ſituated between the tropic equator, and 
it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be in a very hot climate, 
but the extreme heat is only felt in the champaign coun- 
try, the villages, and lowlands; for the tops of the moun- 
tains, moſt of which are of a great height, enjoy a delight- 
fol coolneſs, Hence this country is very healthful, but 
is ſubject to terrible thunder and lightning. | 


\ 


* 
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| Moſt of the mountains are ſaid to exceed Olympus, in 
height: yet their ſteep, and to appearance inacceſſible 
rocks, are inhabited, They are ſurrounded with deep and 
extenſive vallies, which, with 'the flat lands, are dry in 
winter, and commonly vverflowed in ſummer by the rains, 
which inſtead of falling by drops, pour with ſuch vehe- 
mence, that the torrents from the mountains ſweep away 
trees, houſes, and ſometimes rocks, while all- the rivers, 
overflowing their banks, lay the country under water; 
which, on it's retiring, leaves the country covered with a 
thick ſlime or mud. This overflowing of the river of Abyſ- 
ſinia, is an advantage not confined to that empire, but 
ſpreads it's happy influence over all Egypt, and extends 
the bleſſing of plenty from Abyſſinia to the Mediterranean. 
Some of their winds appear no leſs dreadful than their 
thunder and lightning, particularly one called in their 
E. language, ſengo, or the · ſerpent, which ſometimes blows 
ne, down the houſes, trees, and rocks, and even ſnaps the 
0. I maſts of ſhips in the harbours, But theſe periodical rains 
of and theſe ſtorms, are not peculiar to Abyſſinia; in almoſt 

| all countries within the tropics, the former pour in tor- 
ia rents, overflow the land, and the rivers ſwelling above 
h, cheir banks, fertilize the land. Theſe ſtorms are periodical; 
by in China and the Eaſt Indies, they are called by our mari- 
o- ners tuffoons, or typhons. | 


d- Some of the mountains have large plains on their tops, 
zn covered with trees and other verdure, and afford excellent 
d MW ſprings. Some are well cultivated, though the acceſs to 
is them is extremely difficult and dangerous; ſometimes 
* through a craggy way incumbered with huge ſtones, which 
>> MW muſt be climbed up with ladders, and the cattle drawn up 
a, with ropes. Many of the mountains abound. in gold, as 
* plainly appears from the duſt found upon them, or waſhed 
down by the torrents, ſome pieces of that metal being the 
d ſize of a pea. But no mines of ſilver have yet been diſco- 
> vered. | | | 3% 3 5 
. However, the ſalt-pits of Abyſſinia are as valuable as 
1 mines of gold and ſilver, ſince theſe not only ſupply th: 
. inhabitants of that extenſive country with this neceſſary 
t commodity, but ſalt there anſwers all the purpoſes of mo- 
ney, and they exchange it with other nations for whatever 
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commodities they deſire to purchaſe. The prinèipal place 
v here ſalt is procured, is on the confines of Dangala, and 
Tigra, where there is a large plain, ſour days journey in 
extent; one ſide of which is incruſted all over with a 
white ſalt, in ſuch quantities, that ſome hundreds of Cas 
mels, mules, and aſſes, are conſtantly employed in fetch- 
ing it from thence. 
| Here are few conſiderable lakes, except UE, Dam» 
bea, called by the natives the ſea of Tzana, from the chief 
| ifland in it, This lake is ſituated in thirteen degrees north 
latitude, and may properly be conſidered as the ſource of 
the Nile, which flows out of it, It is computed to be a- 
bout ninety miles long, and. thirty-ſix broad; it's water is 
clear, ſweet, and wholeſome ; it abounds in fiſh, and the 
natives fail upon it, in flat-bottomed boats, made of. the 
bamboos which grow along the banks. It contains about 
twenty-one iſlands, ſome of which are very fertile, and are 
covered with groves of orange and citron trees, and in ſe- 
ven or eight of them are old | monaſteries, which appear to 
have been elegant ſtrutures, 
The Abyſlinians are generally tall and well- .haped; ; their 
complexion may be called black, but ſome of them are 
inclined to the tawny, and a reddiſh brown. Among 
them the olive is reckoned the fineſt complexion, and next 
to that the jet black; but the reddiſh, and particularly the 
yellowiſh brown, is elteemed the moſt diſagreeable. Their 
noſes are not flat, nor their lips protuberant, as among the 
natives of Guinea; but they have regular and agrerable 
features, and their eyes are black, briſk, and lively. 
They are ſtout and ſtrong, briſk and healthy z and their 
labour, together with the temperance they uſe in eating, 
prolong their lives to a good old age. Moſt of them are 
to nimble and active, as to climb up the talleſt trees, or 
ſteepeſt rocks, with ſurpriſing eaſe and. agility. The wo- 
men greatly exceed thoſe of Europe and Aſia, in ſtrength 
and ſprightlineſs; they breed cally, are delivered without 
help, and can take care both of the child and themſelves, 
witnout the aſſiſtance of a nurſe. This ſtrength of conſtitu- 
tion is common to all the women in theſe hot climates, 
except when they are weakened by a ſedantary life, 
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The habit of the men of quality is a long veſt, either of 
fine ſilk or cotton, tied about the middle with a rich ſcarf; 
that af the citizens is much the ſame, but of cotton only, 
they not being allowed to wear ſilk, neither is their cotton 
of the ſame fineneſs. The common people have only a 
pair of cotton drawers, and a kind of ſcarf, with which they 
looſely cover the reſt of their bodies; and till about a cenp 
tury ago; this was the general dreſs of all the people, none 
but the emperor, the royal family, and ſame diſtinguiſhed 
favourites; being allowed to wear any other; and this 
ſcarf, or apiece of cloth, ſerves them at night to wrap them · 
ſelves in. DS „%%% ] 0 
As to the women; they are allowed to appear as fine and 
enteel as their circumſtanees will admit; for they are far 
rom being kept in ſa recluſe a manner as thoſe among the 
more Eaſtern nations, - Thoſe of high rank, uſually dreſs 
in the richeſt ſilks and brocades, their upper garments are 
wide and full, not unlike ſurplices : they adurn their heads 
and hair an hundred different ways, and take care to have 
the richeſt pendants in their ears z beſides, they ſpare no 
expence in adorning their necks with the moſt c oſtly or- 
naments of chains, jewels, and other embelliſhments, - 
Both the men and the women are extremely curious 
about the management of their hair, on. which they laviſh 
a great deal of butter, to reader ic ſmooth and, ſhining. 
This vanity. is perhaps the mare excuſable, as none but the 


, emperor is allowed to wear either a cap or any other cover- 


ing for their head, which, as they have a, great deal of 
idſe time upon their hands, is an inducement to them to 


beſtow ſome part of it in this amuſemeat, Indeed, their 


hair not being apt to grow thick and long, but moſtly thin 
and frizly, ſome additional art ſeems neceſſary to keep it 
in tolerable order, ſo as to diſtinguiſh each tex; and there- 
fore while the men take much pains in various forms, the 


| women ſtrive to have it hang looſe in a variety of curls and 


ringlets, except the fore top, which they take {fill greater 
paias to adorn with jewels or trinkets according to their 
rank, . CCF 
Upon the whole, their dreſs is chiefly accommo lated to 
the climate. The heat is ſo exceſſive, that they can hard- 
ly suffer any cloaths to tonch their fleſh, whica makes 
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them contrive to have them as light, and to hang as Icoſe 
as poſſible during the heat of ſumm er. 

Hence the cloth that covers their bodies is thrown looſes 
ly over them, their breeches likewiſe, and the ' women's 
8 are made wide and long; but in the cooler ſea- 
ſons, they bring them much cloſer to their bodies, and the 
rich then appear in handſome veſts, open only to the waiſt, 
and cloſed with ſmall buttons: theſe have ſmall collars, 
and very long and ſtrait ſleeves gathered in at the wriſt. 

They are not ſo temperate in their drinking as in theit 
food, eſpecially at their feaſts, where, after a ſull meal, they 
uſually drink to exceſs ; according to a proverb of theirs, 
Plant firft and then water. Their liquors are indeed more 
tempting than their meat, As they have plenty of honey, 
they have excellent mead ; they have likewiſe ſome other 
liquors made of various fruits, and a third fort made of 


© 


' barley without hops. Theſe exceſſes are attended with no 


ill conſequences ; for they live peaceably and ſelom quar- 
rel among themſelves, or if they do, their conteſts ſeldom 
go farther than exchanging a few blows ; and in matters 


of conſequence they generally decide the controverſy by 
umpires choſen among themſelves, or lay the affair before 
the ruler of the place. Here they are allowed to plead 


their own cauſe without the help of a lawyer; and when 
judgment is given, whether by the judge or the arbitrator, 
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they faithfully ſtand to it without grudge,” murmur, or ap- 


Both the men and women are ſaid to be witty and inge- 


nious; but thoſe of the kingdom of Nerea are ſaid to ex- 
ceed the reſt in ſenſe, bravery, generoſity, affability, and 


other ſocial virtues, They are extremely inquiſitive and 


fond of learning : yet the people of Tigra-and che neigh- 
bouring kingdoms are repreſented as being forthe moſt 
part havghty, inconſtant, revengeful, cruel, and perfidious. 
The Abyflinians are naturally docile, and fond of know- 
ledge, which is alledged to have bren one of the principal 
motives that induced them to give the Jeſuit miflgonaries 
ſo kind a reception at their firſt coming; and though there 
is but little learning found amongit them, it is rather for 


want of proper means, than of capacity of attaining it. 


1 hey are entirely negligent with regard to the 1ymme- 
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try and architecture of their buildings, which is owing to 
their living in teats or camps, after the manner of their 
monarchs; ſo that, except a. few old royal palaces, here 
are neither public ſtructures nor private buildings worthy 
of notice to be ſeen; throughout the whole empire; fi 
thoſe they ſtile, houſes would hardly deſerve the name ot 
huts among us, they being built of clay and laths put tO. 
gether in the meaneſt and moſt ſlovenly manner, ſo as to 
be eaſily reared, and as readily abandoned, when they 
think proper to remove their quarters. Theſe, buildings 
belong to the inferior ſort, who follow the royal camp, 
and being unable to purchaſe tents, erect theſe huts with 
almoſt as little trouble, as is commonly taken in rearing 4 
The very emperors themſelves had neither caſtles. nag 
palace till che Portugueſe miſſionaries came among them, 
ut lived in chRir ſtately pavillions, where they were atten» 
ded by all their nobles, guards, and other retinue. 1 
Such ſtrangers were they not only to all kinds of ſtately 


edifices, but even to.common regular buildings, that whea 


father Pays undertook to build a magnificent edifice for 
Sultan Segued, none of that prince's ſuhjects knew ſg 
much as how to dig the ſtones out of the quarries, much 
leſs how to ſquare or work them fit for uſe, He was there 
fore obliged to teach them both that, and how to make 
the proper tools for che maſons, carpenters, joiners, and iq 
ſhort, for every part of the work; and alſo how to join the 
ſtones, which was performed of a red clay of ſo glutinous 
a nature, that it makes a good ſtrong cement, without the 
help of quick- lime. The people were filled with amaze» 
ment at beholding not only a large ſtupendous ſtructure, 
erected with much ſtrength and regularity, but even high 
and ſtately. ſtories raiſed one upon another, for which they 
had not even a proper word, but ſtiled them babetn · jaibeth, 
or houſe upon houſe. - Toit os: en „ 1 l { N83 
Their tables are generally round, and among the rich 
are large enough for twelve or fourteen perſons to ſit 


round them; but they are very low, as the people, like 


the inhabitants of moſt of the countries in the Ealt, ſit 
upon carpets, and the meaner ſort upon mats, or on the 
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Their furniture, even among thoſe of high rank, is mean; 


Vith ſilk border 


them. If a traveller ſtays longer in a villa 


they have no fine paintings, tapeſtry, or other ornaments; 
and indeed their way of living is in ſome meaſure incom. 
atible with any ſuch finery. Even their beſt beds are no 
Celine than couches, 'on which they he upon hides or ſoft 
furs wrapped in their upper garments. Indeed, ſome of 
their princes and gi of wealth purchaſe Indian quilts, 
„which now come to them from the 

ports on the Red Sea; and theſe they ſpread upon their 
couches, chiefly in their outward apartments, that they 


may be ſeen by thoſe who come to viſit them. But the 


4 


poor moſtly lie on mats, or a hide or two ſpread on the 
ground. A dT b, UE 
They have neither inns, taverns, nor caravanſeras for 


the entertainment of ſtrangers. Theſe are rendered unne- 


ceſſary by that ſpirit of hoſpitality which prevails amongft 
a | ge or camp than 
three hours, the whole community are ready to lodge and 
furniſh him with proper neceſſaries for himſelf, his ſer- 
vants, and cattle at the public expence. He need only 


enter the firſt hut or tent he likes, and reveal His wants to 


the maſter of it, who immediately goes and informs the 
chief perſon of the place, upon which an ox is ordered to 
be killed, and fo much of it is ſent to him as will be ſuffi- 


_ cient for him and his company; together with a proper 


quantity of bread, Iipuor, and conveniences for lodging, 
All theſe they are the more careful to ſupply him with, be- 


ing liable to a fine of double the value of what they were 
bound to furniſh him with, ſhould he prefer a complaint 
in caſe of their neglect to a proper magiſtrate. However, 
this Jaudable cuſtom is attended with great inconvenien- 


cies, as it gives encouragęment to a number of idle vage- 
bonds to abuſe it. 77 bebo ont vie f Fo 


They have but ſew manufactures among them and though 


they are chiefly dreſſed in linen and cotton, and their coun- 
try is as proper for producing them as any in Africa; they 


are fo indolent, that they raiſe no more than will juſt 
ſerve their preſent wants, and the leſs of either ſerves them, 
as they make no uſe of any for their tables or for their 


beds, and a ſmall quantity is ſufficient to ſerve the cor 


mon people as a covering for their bodies, The Jews are 
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common brokers between them and the Abyſſinians, who 


are ſuffered to do ſo by the Turks, who being 


from bei 
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ſaid to be their only weavers, as they aregin moſt parts of 
the empire their only ſmiths, and work in all kinds of 
metal. What Joiners, Carpenters, and maſons are produ- 
ced in this country may be eaſily. gueſſed from the meah- 
neſs of their buildings and furniture; and the ſame may 
be ſaid of other trades, as taylors, ſhoe · makers, &. from 
the plainneſs of their dreſs, Indeed the potters and ma- 
kers ofihorn trumpets and drinking-cups are in the higheſt 
requeſt. Theſe and other inferior artiſts are incorporated 
into tribes or companies, and have their ſeveral quarters, 
neither intermingling nor intermarrying with the reſt, the 
children commonly following the buſineſs of their parents. 
| Jewellers, gold and ſilver-ſmiths, and other curious ar- 
tificers of the like kind, are altogether unknown to them, 
unleſs" by ſome of their works being brought by way of 
traſhe or exchange, and theſe are only to be found among 
the great and opulent. The ſame may de ſaid of their 
carpets, tapeſtry, ſilk, brocades, velvets, and other coſtly 
ſtuffs, which the Turks bring hither, by the way of the 
Red Sea, and exchange for gold duſt, emeralds, and fine 
horſes. The Jews, Armenians, and Arabians, are the 


ſcldom or ever travel out of their own country, or indeed 
ſſeſſed of 
all the ſea-· ports on the Red Sea, enrich themſelves by this 
monopoly, and ure extremely careful to prevent any trade 
opened into the country by any other nation, 
or of its being carried on by any other hands but their 
own. se ; Fs $5455 | [3055 . N ' 26 IF 

 Beſides'the above articles of commerce, the Turks bri 

them ſeveral kinds of ſpices, in very ſmall quantities, which 
they keep up at ſo high a price, that none but the" richeſt 
of the Abyſſinians ean purchaſe them; in return for theſe, 
the Abyſſimians bring them ivory, honey, wax, ſkins, furs, 
and leather in great quantities, for which they are obliged 
to take what the brokers pleaſe to give them. 


ln Abyſſinia the people have no idea of money; but in 
purchaſing what they want, exchange one commodity for 
another. The moſt common article of trade exchanged 
by them is ſalt, by which they rate the value of every thing 
elſe; and which in general anſwers the purpoſes of money, 
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by being exchanged for all the neceſſaries and convnien · 
// bas ef n 
Marriage among the Abyſſinians is little more than a 
firm bargain, or contract, by which both parties engage to 


* 


cohabit and join their ſtock as long as they like each other; 


after which they are of liberty to part. The cuſtom of 


meeting and bleſſing the married couple at the church- 


door is doubtleſs derived from the Jews ; and it is ſaid that 


none but prieſts and deacons are married within the body 


f the church. In this part of the matrimonial ſervice 
ſeveral ceremonies art performed, Alvarez, who. was 
preſent when the abuna, or patriarch, officiated at one of 
thern, ſays, that the bridegroom and bride were waiting at 


7 


the church · door, where a kind of bed or couch had been 
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prepared. for them, and on. which. the patriarch ordered 
them to ſit; he then, with his croſs in one hand, and a 


cenſer in the other, made a kind of proceſſion round them 
and then lay ing his hands on their heads, told thetn,. that 


as they were become one fleſh, ſo they ought to have hu 


one heart and one will. This was followed by a ſhort ex- 


hortation ſuitable to the occaſion ;, after which he went 
into the church, and celebrated divine ſeryice, at which 
they both aſliſted; that being ended he gave them his 
bleſſing, which renders the marriage valid, and then diſ- 


miſſed them. The more religious ſort not only attend 


divine ſervice, but receive the holy communion, either juſt 

before or after their being joined. What ſeſtiyities and re · 

joicings attend theſe nuptials we are not told. The huſ- 

band and wife, after conſummation keep ſeparate tables; 

or if they agree to cat together, each, brings, their om pro- 
0 


viſions ready dreſſed, or lends them in before by their ſer- 


9 


vants or ſlayes. 


The married women are permitted to. Appeaf abroad. 
and to viſit their friends and relations; and the princeſſes 


of the royal blood have ſtill greater privileges, and are 
ſaid to think no gallantries, however injurious to their hoy 


'nours; ought. to be denied them by their huſbands; in 


which liberties they are ſo far upheld hy their own rela- 
tions, that all complaints againſt them will not only be 
in vain, but taken very 1 3 19 ul 63 i 9 "24 
But this is far from being the caſe of thoſe of inferior 


/ 
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rank, who are generally obedient and faithful to their huſ- 
bands. Theſe are commonly obliged, eſpecially among 
the meanner ſort, to perform ſome of the moſt ' laborious 
offices of the family, and particularly to grind all the cara 
uſed in it, which the very flaves of the other ſex will refuſe 
to do; for as they have only hand -mills, they are forced to 
grind corn either for bread or drink every dax. 
They forbid marriage bet veen perſons in the ſecond, 

third, and even fourth degree of conſanguinity, and there - 
fore eſteem it unlawful. to have mote than ane wife at a 

time ; yet many amongſt them are ſaid to have à plurality 

of wives; theſe are indeed deprived. by the chureh of the 

benefit of the holy communion; but as polygamy is not 

deemed by the ſtate detrimental to ſociety, they are ſuffer - 

ed to live with them without moleſt atio. 

They admit, as hath been already intimated, of divorces, 
not only for à breach of conjugal fidelity, but for want ot 
children, diſagreement, -bodily infirmities, and the like; 
in all which, caſes the women have the ſame privilege of 
abrogating the marriage- contract as the men. In fuck 
caſes, the diſſatisſied party applies to the biſhop, and har · 
ing ohtained the deſired divorce, which is ſeldom denied, 
if the party cannat be prevailed on to withdraw the ſuit, 
they next petition ſor a licence to contract a freſn mar- 
riage, and obtain it with the ſame eaſe. | 

Hence theſe divorces are very frequent, eſpecially a- 
mong thoſe of high ran. But with reſpect to the grand 
motive, the breach of fidelity on either ſide, they frequent- 
ly compromiſe the affair: for as both the huſband and 
wife have their ſeparate lands, goods, and chattels, they 
can make what is eſteemed a ſuitable compenſation for the 
tranſgreſſion. But where ſuch a compeniation cannot be 
agreed on between the injurer and the injured, the women 
are uſually the moſt ſeverely puniſned: ine is condemaed 
to loſe all her goods, and to leave her huſband's houſe in a 
mean ragged dreſs, and. never to enter it more; carrying 
with her a lowing-needle, by which ſhe may earn her hvch» 
hood; and ſemetimes ſhe is ſentenced to lofe her head of 


hair, which is her chief ornament, and to be cloſe ſhaved, 


except a ſingle lock on her fore-rop, But the huſband, if he 
pleales, may take her again; or if he does not, they may bot 
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marry. If the huſband be the offender, he is alſo liable to 


| be puniſhed, as well as the partner in his guilt ; bur a fine 


is generally laid upon them both, and appropriated to the 
uſe of the wife. Thus likewiſe the man who has debauch- 
ed the wife, if convicted, is ſentenced to pay a fine of forty 
cows, horſes, ſuits of cloaths, Sc. and if unable, he be- 
comes the priſoner of the huſband, till the debt be paid. 
IF the injured huſband ſuffers him to go, he obliges him t⸗ 
ſwear, that it is to fetch what will ſatisfy him; upon which 


the guilty perſon ſends him a piece of beef and ſome liquor, 


after which they ſometimes eat and drink together; and 
then, upon his aſking his pardon, the huſband firſt remits 
one part of the fine, and then another, till at laſt be for. 
gives him the whole. 

With reſpect to their funerals, after waſhing the body 
they perfume i it with incenſe, ſprinkle it with holy water, 


and wrapping it in a ſheer, place it on a bier. The bear- 


ers then take it, and hurry it away with ſuch ſwifrneſs, 
that thoſe who attend can hardly keep pace with them. 
When they come to the church, or the church-yard, 
for they bury in either, they again incenſe it, and throw 
plenty of holy water upon it, After the prieſt has read 
the fourteen firſt verſes of the Goſpel of St. John, they 
ſhoot the corple | into the ground, inſtead of lerting 1 it down 


"gently ; the prieſt repeating ſome palms, till te an is 


covered with earth. 

They bewail their dead many days air —— 
begin early in the morning, and continue till the evening 
the parents, relations, and friends meet at the grave, to- 


getner with women- mourners hired to accompany "the ſo- 


lemnity with their out-cries, all clapping their hands, 
e breaſts, and uttering, in a doleful 4 8 the 


moſt affecting expreſſions. 
If the deceaſed be a perſon of diſtinction, his hots; ſhield 


lance, and other accoutrements are alſo brought to the place, 


offerings are made to the church and the clergy, and pro- 
viſions given liberally to the poor. This ceremony conti- 


nues, according to the quality of the perſon, from three to 
forty days, and is repeated afreſh on the aniverſary; and, 


during the mournful ſolemnity, they all __ to God og be 
mercitul to the {uul of the deecaſed. T6; 7 
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The prifites bbaſt their being deſcended from Mentle- 
heck; tlle Toh of gSoomon, King of Hrael;'by'the'Queen'of 
Sheba. "Accotding to them'this priteeſs reigned dwefty- 
five 8 75 aſtet᷑ her return from Judea, and as ſucceeded 
by this ſon; frömm Whom! deſceride a feries of printces in 4 
direct line dow to the year nine hundref and fixky, When 
the crown paffed into another family, but was afterwards 
reſtored to N again. Hence the emperor (HI! retains the 
pompous titles of the Beloved of God, Son of the Pillar of 
Sion, Kinſman to the race of Judah, Son of Dayid and 
Solomon, and Emperor of the Great and es Se Ia, 
its kingdoms and provinces, &c They alfo Bear in th 
arms 4 Hon'Holding a Croſs; with this inſctiprion in the 
Erhiopic tongut, The liow'of the tribe of Judah is vie 
torious,”” © HOO FEES 0 wi ney 5 . þ 15 . An ü 3 2 15 
The reſpect paid to this prince amounts gimoft to ado» 
ration ; thoſe who are admitted to his prefence fall pro- 
rare before" him, and leifs the karth as they approach his 
E and it is d, chat even this abſence they ne yer 
ear his name mentioned, with6ut bowing very Tow, and 
touching the ground with their hand. The öther marks 
of grandett een 


fly confſiſt in the recinue with which he is 
attended: for he is nor only fccompanied by his dun 
houſhold and guards which are very nomerous; but by all 
the grandees and officers of the empire, who ſtrive to out- 
vie each other in the 1 — and ſplendar of their reti- 
nue, in the richneſs of their dreſs, 'and the magnificence of 
their, pavilions.© We have already obſerved, that theß 
thicfly-liven tents; the emperor's camp always takes up 
a large pace of ground, and makes a very ſplendid ap? 
peararite, to which the regular diſpoſitſom of the ſtreets, 
and great variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other orhamentz, 
and eſpetially the many lights and fires at night Uo not a 
little Sa ſo that the whole appears” Ike a "vaſt 
open and regplaciry, in whoſe centre, or on ſome emi- 
nent pirt of ic Minds the imperial pavilion, "which out- 
vies att the fat in height, bulk, and grandeur! Next to 
it are thoſe of the empreſſes and tñe royal fatnfly, and hen 
taoſe of the 4 the court, all appearing \«th'a pro- 
portionablethovegh inferior luſtre: to theſe may be added, 
thoſe large and ſtately pavilions which ſerve as churcnes; 
E , © . e 
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vpon which they beſtow no mall expence, in adorning 


122 both within and without. In ſhort, the imperial 


prodigious multitude of ſutlers and other attendants. 


camp is of vaſt extent; and yet good order is. commonly 
erved in it. It has markets, courts of Juſtice, and 
places, where young perſons of rank. perform. a variety of 
exerciſes on horſeback. . Bur all the Feſt e reſembles 8 
great * of long extenſive lanes, o 
taſte, or low, miſerable huts of lath and E — 4 wi 
flraw, which ſerve the emperor's guards, ſoldiers, and a 


When the emperor removes his camp, or, as it may be 
properly ſtiled, his metropolis, which is chiefly ocgaſioned 

7 5 through the want of wood, proviſions, or. the differ- 
ent, wars in which he is engaged, the chief care is to chooſe 
a convenient and ſpacious ſpot well furniſhed with water, 

and eſpecially with wood, of which they make ſuch hayock, 
that vaſt foreſts. are frequently laid bare in a ſhort time 


and they are amazed, and think it incredible, th; 


great cities as are in other parts of the world ſhould: be 


able to ſubſilt fo long a time in one Place without being 


in extreme want, of wood. woes, 1 698. i it gb 
The emperor, in his march, W in time of peace or 
war, is always attended by bis chief miniſters: he appears 


with a crown on his bead. made of pure gold, with Hilyer 


lilies, intermixed with pearls, and fixed Ms a cap a blue 


velvet, on the. top of which is a gold c 


| Joe: time before the emperor-begins his. march, officers 


are ſent before to the governors of every province and place 
through which he is to paſs, with orders. to cleag and re- 
pair the roads, and to open the woods throu which his 


way lies, by cutting down braackes, of trees the briars, — 


every thing elſe that may retard the march. and to 
vide neceſlaries both for him and the whole army, whi 


| travels but ſlowly and by ſhort 3 u account of the 


women, children, and gatrle, which follow the camp. At 


the time appointed all;che governors. pen dhe come in 


with their quotas of corn, cattle, beer, and other liquors; 
all which are diſtributed, ieh the utmoſt exactneſs among 


the ſever: ranks and orders of the army. In theſe 


marches the titmerari, an officer who commands the van- 


guard, fixes his pike on rhe (pot. he chooles for che * 


* ; «. 


ner ſuitable to their birth. 
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rial pavilion; after Aach, ev 
his own rank and the ground he is wo take up, ea 
ceſſes by 5 wh the oy are to be pitched ; 
15 the whole ent is fon conpleated er ſur 
prifing readineſs, and'in 15 fo exact 15 regular 4 manner, 
that notwithſtanding, their being fb! 68d; nent!  temoved, 
one knows the ways and. Ref fo 25 lat Ke can 
go to the tent of any one with the ſame facilley as he can 
to his own, or as we can find a a ſtreet, lane, or houſe in any 
of our cities. 
The camp is neil dwided into ſeven | Jarifhes, ach 'of 
which has its miniſters, deacons,: and inferior offi who 
aſſiſt in the inſtruction of youth, in'performing divine ſer- 
vice, and the other functions of the miniſter's office. When - 
ever an enemy is near, the army is ordered tõ march cloſe 
and in the beſt order; the vanguard and reat drawing up 
cloſe to the main body ; the wings ſpread themſelyes out; 
and the emperor keeps in the centre 8 Big oards, great 
officers and ladies, a ſufficient et. eft for inclo- 
ling the baggage.” At other times little order is obſeryed 
in their mfc only there is always a number of wärlike 
inſtruments ſounding 1 and a 1 guard march⸗ 
ing round the en erally mounts and alights 
in his tent; but if he his — on to diſmount by the Sy 
the guards immediately mike à ting about his erſon, 


ſpreading their cloaths ro keep him a; if he 


diſmounts in order to take reſt, 'a couch, which is com- 

monly carried for that urpoſe, is brought him, on "which 

he lies on cations covered with carpers of the fineſt 1k, 
It has been already hinted, that the crown of Abyffinia 


is hereditaty, and muſ be 7 reſerved in the ſame family ; Wu 


but the empepor, if he pleaſes, may chooſe any one of his 
children whom he thinks worthy to Fucceed him: This p ro- 
bably gave birth to the ſevere cuſtom, former bbſeel 
in this empire, of Fonfining all the princes of the blood ta 
the fortreſs, or rock, called Ambagu Gefen: which fome have 
deſcribed 45 4 ſepere and diſagretable place of continemen 
on the ſummit of a lofty mountain; Pune others repre- 
lent it as an earthly x aradiſe, in which theſe princes en joyed 
every bleſing excep liberty, and were ee 18 4 - = 
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The ma 1 which heſe young rinces were 
Wt ht rg of, this abod 0 2 90 erb mo ede was as fob 
28775 : 7 due bn ang a ſtrict 705 into 
character of the pripce, or after the e K Wok 
clateq him his ſucceſſor, which Progr 10 ſuch 1 
tations, the victroy of Tie went at th 
75 and encamped at the foot of the n Alen whence, 

a proper retinue of grandees and of gers, he a nded 
* "and entering the cell of the prince elect with, great 125 
an fixed the imperial ear- ring to his ear, as a token. of 
bis election; Near Me the other young princes were 
ſent for to 1 pa him h ages _ avd: congratulate him on bis 
- acceſſion. #0 the throne. The. new emperqgr, was no. oor 

+ cdme,doyn from the mouneain, than the .governgrs and 
other officers met him at che head of th 5 25 and all 
 alighting togerher ſaJuted bim. Alis 1 4 nich „ upon 
iving the the i ignal, they mouare a vin 

| BY into. thi ir centre. 'congutted | him lin th je „ OL 

F imperial pay jon, with the ſound of 0 Lade d drums 

- and other muſica]. 1 ao inter 1 e with loud a. 

Flamations of 3 . Ha ie ighted withing whil 

e Ia 


' 1 rs ref 1 Mi me 1275 8 10 5 en Be 1 
gon 10JE nnly anointe a pretate, 2 ire of 
de de 4 accompanied , the Na ich pſa 24 and 


- hymns Tuitable to the occaſion. Soon after he was 1 inveſ⸗ 
ted wich the i impe rial robe qbes, and the crown ſet upon bis 
bead. The raced of fig was then drawn and put into 
his hand, and he being cated on the throne: n herald. p ro- 
- claimed hin emperor, and Was ſuddenly a ſwered by 190 
loud een of the whole 11 7 BY IDF; who 
came to ay, hi m their homage OCca ſions 2 
| kind of ritual, Thich perhaps fob the d uty.of a good 
| ſovereign, was read and explained before him, © cither by 

; dhe metropolitan, by whom he was Ae el or | y ſome 
df his FobRjcutes: rom thence the new Tovereign Vent 
and aſſiſted at divine feryice, and received, the ho « 
munich; after which he returned,” accompanied by | 
tourt and army, to the Wl tent, through the joyful ac- 
clamations of the ople, with the ſound, f muſical: inffru- 
ments, and the eo e was e wy fy nes 90 
Aber tokens of joy. 
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leffer ſervants. _ 5 4 THESES 
" Theſe have in 4 good el the YA PARTE 6 

empire, and the re rin of the army, which is Ae 

far ſrom being Se to the extent of the country, 
as they ſeldom. exceed forty thouſand men, of whom bes 


kee four and five thoufakd 7 are horſe, and the reſt foot,” 


About fifteen hundred of the former are well :ſized and 
* perly. mounted; but the reft are indifferently armed 
And accbutred, having no other arms but ff 7M And a 
buckler, The ſpears are of two ſorts, the one like our half 


aves of the former are ſlender, and the ren natrow like 


our pike, hut the iron of the other i is, btoalf and chin; che 


firlt js to be darted at the enemy, and the la to be 
in cloſe” fight with one hand, while! the other holds t 


buekler, which is ufually very thick and 11 2 and 7 


of a duffaloe's hide. ee 

Each common ſoldier carries beo ſpe rs; and thoſe 

& higher rank have like wiſe ſwords, „An e ſeldom uſe 
in battle, but rather \ wear them as a mark of ae 


aud jener to Lele ambaſſors, they. aways fe out 0 


ikes, and the other reſembles a balbeft or partjzan. The 
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and chiefly in time of peace com only holding, then, a 
ter their hands when in converſation ; but if they walk; 
N ſervants carry them under the arm. 125 they ire chiefly 
er: vorn by way eſ ornament, they have WT, of 
ez; Ml flyer. gilt, and the ſcabbard of "Ir ieh amal , 
tos is commonly 9 P38 N * 
nts They likewiſe wear a 140d of dagger 0 DIY 2 
per and ſome alſp carry a club of ſome hard heavy wood, with 
ſes 2 dagger init. his weapon they commonly uſe when 
the they come to 2 cloſe engagement with the enemy, and 
ts ſometimes dart it at them. „ 
ird The horſe are armed much uke the iow, und are all 
for Nl {aid to be very good horſemen; they mouat and fit their 
-» I horſes extremely well; but in other reſpetts both TY! ad 
the foot are all diſciplined. . 1 
The Aby "ſoldiers are but little acquainied "with 

fite-armi, 5 As poorly furoiſhed|with. powder and ball, 
The Abyſſinians have apt above filieen hundred muſq quets, 2 
and there are net More than three, or four hundred muſ- 
queteers in an action, who are generally ſo ill trained to 
the uſe of arms, 8 never Hire above once [for want 
ol powger and ball. Theſathey ſeldom have av theif erer - 
eiſes, except a bew of 15 higher rank, who uſe Ae with 


their 2 a | 
Their army 1s gener ally drawa Ain litle 8 A 
ſo that the ER ſhock freq md begins and ends the vattle, 


one ſide furning their. — Ah other purſuing ; for it 
is ſo common to run fram the enemy; thay is not con- 
dered as any diſgrace, and they never endeavour to rally - 
their troapy,. or indeed know how to go abour it. This 
behaviour is, entirely owing to their want of: diſcipline, | 
for they ate 6 ly hardy and inured to hunger, thirſt,” 
and farigue, to which they are trained up from theif youth. 
and as they | pr dhe field the greateſt part of the 
74% they are ly capable of bearing the 7. exceſſive © 
heat, the ſharp „and the moſt violent tains; with - 
very litcle 4 ſuſtenance ; ahd even this they pro- + 
cure by their labour from the lands the emperor allo tg” 
thoſe in his ſervice. Another diſadvantage 18, their ak- 
ing their wives and children with them; and theſe ae ge- 
nerally 0 9 that 2 A of . We Hen p. 
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they lay a heavy ſtone upon them. The ſecand is beating 
va - dea with thick clubs about two feet long; but 
the moſt uſual method is running them through with their 
lances, in which caſe the neareſt relation of the deceaſed 
makes the firſt thruſt, and the reſt follow in due order; 
even thoſe wha come after the criminal has expired, gene- 
rally dip their weapons in his blood, to ſhew that they 
are alſo concerned to revenge the murder of a relation. 
But what is ſtill more barbarous, is the feaſting and loud 
rejoicing made by thoſe relations, from the time the cri- 
minal is delivered ifito their hands till his execution, and 
more particularly on the night preceding it, to all which 
the priſoner. himſelf is a witneſs, ' This frequently exaſ- 
perates his friends ſo far, that the execution of the criminal 
is attended with the death of fone of the moſt zealous pro- 
It has already beth intimated; that the Abyſſinians boaſt 
their having received both their kings and the, Jewiſh re- 
ligion from Solomon. Of this they have an antient record, 
which gives the following account of this ſingular event « 
That a great $nd potent queen named Azeb, or Ma- 


D 


* 


„ chanr, named Tamerin, of the great power and wiſdom 


of Solomon, travelled to Jeruſalem, attended by a re- 
tinue of the genes princes and nobles of Ethiopia, and 
« with immenſe 


treaſure. There Solomon inſtructed her 
ee in the knowledge of the true God; and upon her re- 


* turn home, at the end of nine months, ſhe was delivered 


* of a ſon who was called Menilehech, and alſo David. 
« This ſon afterwards going to Jeruſalem to ſee his father 
te Solomon, was magnificently entertained by him, and 
« anointed king of Ethiopia by Zadoc and Joaſh, the 
ce high prieſt; and when he was thoroughly initrufted in 
© the law of God, which he was to cauſe to be obſerved in 
te his dominions, Solomon aſſigned ſeveral of the firſt · born 
te to attend and ferve him in Ethiopia, and furniſhed him 
te with officers and ſervants belonging to the houſe of Ju- 
te dah, with à high-prieſt, levites, and doctors in the law 
* of / ·• w ˙ . ME 

There is nothing in this account very improbable ; but 
the ſame record adds many eircumſtances that are ey ident- 
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ly falſe ; as, that the firſt-born of Iſrael, at the inſtigation 
of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went to Jeruſalem, and 
fetched the ark out of the temple; and, being aſſiſted by 
a train of miracles, eſcaped, if purſuit, of Solomon, and 
arrived with it in Ethiopia, However, it. is not impro- 
bable that the prince of Abyſſinia might cauſe another ark 
to be made like that formed by Moſes, and that this ſtory 
might he afterwards invented, in order to procure it a more 


— 


This ark is ſaid to be ſtill kept, and ſo cloſely conceal- 
ed, that even their monarchs are not adinieces the ſight 
of it, Since the Abyſſinian emperors have aſſumed the 
cuſtom of living in tents, this precious relic is no longer 
confined to 4 temple, but always pn the royal 


* 


camp, and is carried about with the greateſt form and ce- 
remony, attended by four prelates in their pontifical habirs, 
and about forty. or fifty other prieſts, who chant before and 
after it, while one marching backwards before with a cen- 
fer in his hand, offers incenſe to it all the way till it be de. 
poſited in the grand pavilion, which is the church of te 
The Abyſſinians maintain, that they were converted to 
Chriſtianity by the eunuch or pris miniſter of their queen 
Candace, or, as they call her, | 
verſion by Philip,. they ſay returned into Ethiopia, and 
ount dia upon 


gave his queen a full acrount of all that had 
which that princeſs alſo believed in the goſpel. 

However, in the year 335, Athanaſius, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, ordained Frumentius, biſhop of Axuma, and ſent 
him to preach the goſpel in Ethiopia. This he performed 
with great ſucceſs ; the diſcipline of the church wag then 
ſettled conformably to that of Alexandria; prieſts and 
deacons were every where ordained ; liturgies, articles, and 
canons were ſettled and confirmed; and the Abyſſinian 
church was brought to acknowledge herſelf wholly ſuhject 


- 


to and dependant upon that of Alexandria, 1 
The Abyſſinians, however, retain many of the Jewiſh 
ceremonies beſides that of attending the ark. They, cir- 
cumciſe not only the male but the female infants, which 
laſt is done by cutting a ſmall piece of ſkin from the cli- 
toris. They abſtain from blood, things ſtrangled and 
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andake, Who, after his con- 
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geit of wine; and the other animals probibited by the 
Moſaic law. They uſe purifications and waſhings. after 
certain defilements. They oblige a man if his brother die 
without male iſſue, to marry his widow, and raiſe” up * 
unto his name; and they keep the ſeventh day ſabbath! 
On the other hand, they believe the dockribe of the Tri- 
nity, and that Chriſt ſhall come again in glory to 3 Judge be 
the quick and the dead, when the juſt. ſhall inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, and W ſinners be ſent into 
hell,, | 
The Ain clergy. are Allowed? t to milky, The 
people never enter their churches without pullin off their 
ſhoes or ſandals. The divine ſervice conſiſts of 'a ſet of 
prayers, pſalms, and hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, and for 
the moſt part r e, with great decency and devotion, 
without any of that pomp and ceremony uſed in the church, 
of Rome. They have no bells, but call the le to 
church by the ſound of wooden hammers, which they 
ſtrike upon a hollow board; at the hearing of which bath 
the clergy and the laity repair thither with a decent gravity, 
ſaying Bar prayers all the 8 they go; and when there, 


"neither are about, whiſper; nor ſpit. Theapriefts and 


laity are ſeparated from each other; the former are in a 
kind of choir, with à curtain drawn before — which 
hinders the people who are in the body of the church; from 
ſreing, though not from hearing the divine ſervice, They 
have neithef pews, benches, not fallacke, but continue 
ſtanding all the time. In none of theſe edifices, whether 
ſumptuots"or mean, are any ſtatues ot catved images of 
any kind, except pictures: they will not ſuffer any cruci- 
fixes,” whether carved or caſt in metal, to voy ſeen i in chem, 
or to be worm about their necks. 

They baptize by a three-fold Hiern} if Spit be 
capable of beariog it, without danger of its life ;, if not, 


the three-fold aſperſion of water is deemed ſufficient. : The 


firſt immerſion is only one third of the body, in the name 

of the Father; the ſecond of two-thirds, or up to the 

breaſt, in the hame of the Son ; and the laſt of the whole 

body, by plunging i in the head, in the name of the Holy 

Ghoſt, They then 5 the whole body, eſpecially the 
2 ; 
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_ Joints, with: the holy chryſm, and. an adenigifier 
the holy communion to the child in both kinds, by dip- 
ping a piece of the conſecrated bread, into hat a 
call the wine, and applying it to the child's lips. 

Every church has a fmall room behind the eaſt end, in, 
which are the materials for making the communion · bread, 
Vvhich is a leavened cake, that they conſecrate every time 
they adminiſter the Lord's Supper, e the whole a- 
mang the communicaats, for they adminiſter tha cup alſo 
to the laity, and receive both the elements as ſy mbols and 
channels conveying to them the henefits of Chriſt's death, 
They do not admit laymen and women to come up to the 
altar to receive, but adminiſter it to them at the door of 

bu Fair 5.0 nor doighey oblige them to:reecige ir eln. 
but ſtanding 


Their 9 are lictle verſed i in the farred' writings, . 


ing neither Faker, gommentstors, .cangordances, nor 
any of Ips-which. axe in uſe; amongſt 
few homilies upon ſome ſelect parts of. the 


a few, theological points z but as. ts the never; preach _ 


7 to the lairy, it is not ſupriſing chat they arg 


nt, and in many particulers g 
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faints, and; have proper offices, fails; and 

55 25 ure „Though they da not believe 3 

purgatory in the | (ame. ſenſe as the Geek and Roman 

churches, nor have any particular office for, the 1 yet 

they make en of. chem 1 in their common vice, 

and $09 Prey to & ad ty, dee OH thee from. their ſins, ; 
Joys.of h 


make them fit ſor eaven. They likewi e 
a Kind of anniyerſary of their deparume, on hi 
give alms according to theig ability, to the rieſt 
cee e their ſouls. ” 
They receive the ſame canon) | 
and New Teſtament, that we do N F are tranllated 
into Ethiopic from che Greeh; verſion, Sale the Sepwar 
gint ; 14 855 the latter. alſo from the Greek. text: Fhey have 


likewiſe the Apaſtolical Conſtitution, which, in many re- 
ſpects, differ nr om the work we have under. that name. 
Phis they. divine authority, and to have 


been written By 
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lens 1G: 
Sc. Clement, whoſe name it bears, They 


en ed 
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ſuper- a 


have -aWo-. the 8 creed, vn pH, nt | 
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* * 1 2 = — hy 158 50 1 If fer 
n ort, c nem urc eat obſerve | 
Lents, viz- the Great Lent, wk laſts fifty days: that 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which laſts foriy days, more or lefs, 
according ig che nearneſs of W Eaſter; that of the Al- 
ſumption of aur Lady, which continues fifreen;/ days 39nd 
that of Advent, which laſts. three weeks. In all theſe 
Lents they abſtain from eggs, 8 cheeſe, and neither 
eat nor drink till after ſun · ſet, which is never later than 
between fix and ſeven un the. 11958 and aſter that time 
they may eat and drink till mi daight. Inſtead of butter © 
they ule oil, which they extract fram-a gen 3 ane 1 = 
far from having an unp aſant taſtG. | 
They faſt, with: the ſame ſtrictneſs on all he Welodiians 
and Fridays throughout ks year. and on thofe days always 
go to prayers beſore they began de e The 
very N . * wor 4 45 to 5 
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the fak ath-z ; 
ly 55 E. ee 1 b b | 
As the Abyſinians.« did not always live i Rows l at 
ſpend ſomèe part of the year, which is doubtleſs: the rainy 
ſeaſon, in houſes, they have ſeveral towns which are in 3 
ruinous ſiuation, and ſeveral antient churches till ſtanding: 
ſome of theſe, particularly thoſe belonging to the molt ce. 
lebrated monaſterie appear to have been formerly large 
mptuous , moſtly built after the- wade of 
the temple; of Jeruſalem; but ſome of them are round, and 
have a {i quare ohapel in the centre built of ſtone, with — 
gates 8 the four cardinal points. The portals ane 
windows are generally-of cedar, and the roofs ride in tb 
form of a cypelay but within they appear dark and gloomy; <0 
on account of the dome having no opening admit the 
light, The bodyjof the curb, Wee uare ſtrue - 
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tute and ehe found walls, were wainſcotted with cedar, and 
the roof ſupported with cedar pillars. Moſt of them! are, 
howevet, gone to decay, and of ſome of them little more 
ib left than the ruins. From theſe ſtructures it is probuble, 
that the arts once flouriſhed in Abyſſinia. 
But thoſe churches that are moſt worthy the attention 

of the curious reader, are nine in number, which are all 
cut out of the ſolid rock, both begun and completed by 
the command of Lalibela, one of their mon . Their 
names are St. Saviour, St. Mary, the Holy Croſs, Gol- 
gotha, Bethlehem, St. George, the Martyrs, Marcoreos, 
and Lalibela, which was this named from its founder, and 
zs by far the nobleſt ſtructure. This prince, being ſenſible 
of the ſcarcity of architects and workmen in his own em- 
pire for carrying on ſuch vaſt deſigns, ſent for a numbet of 
them out of Egypt, and theſe, by his munificence, we are 
told, compleated all the chyrches in the ſpace of twenty- 


ſour years, Which is the” lefs incredible, as it is ſaid, the 
rock out of, which they dere ſo curiouſly cut, was of ſo 


ſoft 's nature" to be"eafily wrought” by the todls of the 
workmen, though they afterwards hardened, and acquired 


3 


great ſolidity by being expoſed to the fun and weather;"*. 


The mohaſteries of Aby flinta have not the Jeaſt feſem. 


blance to thoſe of the Roman, Greek, Armenian, and 


other Chriſt ian churches, either with regard 10 their ſtruc- 
ture, form, church · ſerviee, government, difgi) line, and 
way of life, Inſtead of being incloſed with Wong high 
walls, they only reſemble ſõ many large villages in whic 
each monk has a hut at a diſtance from the reſt, and, all of 
them ſcattereÞ round the church. Iuſtead of being eonfi- 
ned within the walls, and not being allowed te fir out 
without leave from their ſuperior, theſe, except ah times 
of devotion, may range where they pleaſe; Inſtend of 

leading an idle life, and. Iving upon the charity of che 
laity, theſe ſpend moſt of their leiſpre in cultivating the 
ſpot of land aſſigned to each individual. Taſtead of eating 
in common, and having their tables ſerved witli variety of 
fleſh; fowls, fiſh, and other dainties, with plenty of wine to 
help their digeſtion; theſe eat within their homely cells 
their ſmall pittance, which is commonly the produce of 
their own grounds, and of their cultivation; 
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ulſe or roots, with only. a little falt; and on holidays a 
File butter, and nothing. to dilute, their 2255 meals buc 
. water. 1 of f. lan women from their 
marry, and bring 
Mo 31 iey, do qe 
their, ch ; =, by 


ſervice, eto the rica) t A. . 155 any Ts 
which are peculiar to the latter. end 

There are, however, other. 12 of them, who abſtain x 
from all commerce with the other ſex, I never admit 
them to live ithin the limits of t eir, monaf 8 

There ate Iixewiſe a third ſort, who prefer the eremetical 
or ſolitary life as moſt adapted to Ake and 
chooſe to abide in caves, or on the top of high rocks and 
other loneſome and unfrei equented retrears; and theſe” are 
generally more hi aly Ener than the reſt... 

2 the huts of al eſe monaſteries nothing is to be ſeen . 

but pe ; their very churches and. chapels. are moſt” 
of them hatched, and void of all ornaments, except a few 
ordinar painrioges yer in the infide : SE are well lined 

accommodations al r the old 

and weak to lean their elbows upon, becauſe, he chaunt 
all their ſervice, ſtanding. 


I They have neither refectories. 
nor halls, and and their kurs. or cells are. of clay, ſmall, | 
low, and thatched, and 1 meanly furniſhed, ge TT 
thing 94 1 anſwerable to their ortified li 
their on] bed is 2 poor mat ſpread on 4 e floor. 
Two different orders of them are 1 hed by the 
name of their founders, or rather reformers ; EG are 
thoſe of Tekla Haymanout, | + pative of Kehiop pia, and of 
Abba Euſtis an E yptian... "Thoſe" 'of the Tocter order | 
have a kind of 77 among "them, choſ 2, oy by the heads 
of the monaſtery and the other has a erior Itiled 
Abba, or Father, over each monaſtery, el 5 tlie ma- 
jority of votes of the mohks belonging” to it. | he 31 
of both is "nearly che ſame, or to ſpeak. more proper. of dif, fo. 
fer in each rticular 3 3 for, except tneir aſhæma, which is 
. vorn * oh bbas'or N andi is no e lan a 


* 1 7 114 
. „„ # 1 * ' 4 . * 


e being the molt caſtetly, the neareſt o the Tw 
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Afi of fil Uh s.of red leither which the ut about 
the necks, 'and 55 With an ae hich e i ook, every 
one cloarhs himfelf as he thinks* fit; * Fl” are mie any 
dreſſed, and the cloth or ſkin Which covers their body is 
girt about them with a leather ſtrap. Some go bare headed 
bike the-laity ; others wear à kind of hat, others ſome ſort 
of cap, and ſame cover their heads with & piece of cloth. 
Thoſe who affect a more aſcetic. life ſometimes retire into 
the deſarts, and afterwards return again and diſtinguiſt 
«themſelves as they pleaſe, ſome. by having a yellowith ſkin 
about their neck, others by à piece of cloth of the ſame 
ſhape and colour; and a third fort by a kind of black 
mantle. Thoſe of the monks who © TvYe celibacy axe 
generally more eſteenied than thoſe WH 8222 and art 
ofren, eſpecially their abbots e by the 
public affairs, negociations, 8 
Having given an account of Abyſlinja- "Fu eral, ar 
of every thing worthy of. notice, in relation taxhe manners, 
cuſtoms, and religion of its Chriſtian inh Kants, we! ſhall 
Juſt take notice of the kingdoms” of ieh it is comppled, 
- and of the neighbouritg ſtares, and ſhall begin with igfa, 


* 


* 
. * 


Ivinions and conquelis, ng of che larg ſt extent. hh 
Tigra or Tigre is bounded by Nubia on the nor 1406 
-the-Red-Sea on the eaſt : by the kingdoms, of Angt a 
Dancali on the ſouth; and by the kin doms or province 
of Dambea and Bagamender on the welt, Its length from 
north to ſouth is computed to be about W Hundred 
miles, and its breadth, about a hundred and "lay, It ii 
under the a hy een and 18 Ay ded. into 
r are: ok e 
The principal plas of this kingdon | 
me eity of Axuma, formerly its capital, and that 
whole empire: it Vas ficuated in fqureeen degrees, forh⸗ 
five minutes eaſt longitude, oh a ſpacious and delightful 
plain, watered by ſeveral N and was once adorned 
- withiftacely palaces, churches, obe hiks,' and -rrhes. The 
are particularly the remains of a large 925 mag! 7 55 
ſtructure, ſome of the ſtones of which Ae of a pi 
length and thickneſs; but it has fi fc: cel y two 
| houles left, and thaſe very mean. There are but K d oche 
towns either in this province, or the whole empire. | 


— 


bot province” v Was 
F the 


— wut i * — FREY 


the province of ,Grajam, which. is almoſt 


AF RA A 2g 
-vCantigncae to Tigra is the ki om of: Ange; which 
was formerly rich and fertile „ wes almoſt ruined 'by 
the Gallas, who have ſubdbed the; greareſt-part of it, and 
the ſmall remains enn are e a, 7 * ny 
tices 1 1 i „ grooms f e bs 
The ki lor novinceof Bigemeider, on ed, 
lies well o Tigra, and extends from it to the Nile. It is 
about an hundred and eighty. miles in length, and * in 
i 


breadth ; but a great part of it is mquatainous, rocky, and 
inhabited by wild nations. It has ſome towns, particularly 


one of its o] name, hich is the metrapolis, but is an in- 


conſiderable place, and the others are ſtil} more unworthy 
of notice. This province is however divided into thirteen 
governments. duel of which are fertile, and well watered 
by ſmall rivers. in | 
The province een or Ambars; lier the ſouth of 
the laſt mentioned province, and on the weſt is divided by 
the Nile, which: nation | it from che province of Gojam; 
It is computed to extend to about forty leagues from eaſt 
to weſt, and has thirty-ſix diſtricts. This as conſidered as 
the moſt; noble province in-the empise from its being the 
uſual reſidence of the Abyſſini an monarchs, an con. 


Maenner 


quently of the chief nobility. dt has peculiar dialect diſ. 
rent from all the teſt, hi- \ imbeeame that of; thę eourtz 
and of the polite throughodt the empire Here ſtand the 


rocks of the Ambaguexen; - where the prinets of the blood 
were formerly confined and educated ; and the province js 
conſidered as the center of the empiraeeeaqdaG 
Farther ta the weſt, and on — fide-of the Nite, 15 
encompaſſed on 
every ſide of: that rivers: n where is 
is baunded by the Dambean lake. lis length from north» 
weſt to ſouth-eaſt, is ſomewhat a Ve an hundred. and fifey 
miles, and its breadth, from eaſt fo,welt,: het it is ord- 
eſt, is about ninety. This edvntry is fertile, but an the 
middle is high and mountainous, and theſe eminences are 
partly inhabited by a people ſaid. tu be deſcended from Ha- 
gar, Abraham's Egyptian bondmaid. The: norttiern 


are altogether mountainous and rocky and ſaid robe n 


bited by Jews:; but it is more probablle that they are ſume 
of the ancient —— 1 vet erviracet. | 


,' * 
. 
* 


£ beſt and handſomeſt people in all Erhiopia. - They are tall, 


like, and have always defended: their country with great 


„ 
the Chriſtian religion ; for th 


b there are great combing ni 
of Jews diſperſed through the. 2 yet theſe peo; fo 
ate never known to prefer defart habitations. before the ¶ co 
inhabited plains, and — uifor — 2 nor is it pro- ce 
bable, that they would reſide among the inhoſpitable rocks, I ki 


vnleſs we fuppaſe ſome rich mines lie hid amongſt them, th 


which keep them more profitably employed. I his con. by 
oy contains twenty diſtricts or governments. ; ſu 
240 the north of Gojam lies Dambea, which is Cpuned fo 
from. it by the lake of its own name, and the Nile. This or 


is one of the flatteſt countries in all Abyſſinia, and is there- 


fore frequently overflowed. It is about ninety miles in th 


length, from eaſt to weſt, and about thirty i in breadth, T 
| Gom north to ſouth. Notwithſtanding its being eſteemed m 
a level country, it has ſome mountains of an extraordinary iſ ſp 


height. Geographers mention ſeveral confiderable towns; I 


but it does not appear there are any, except Gubea, which I ar 


is the — 4 the 1 as "T 15 that of the Gong ar 
rar whenever he leaves t e Feen ien Vi 

ed into fourteen rie. — 
The laſt kingdom or ince worth notice 8 of to 


Nares, ar Enarea, whic extends. ſouth as far as the ſixth IN ch 


degree of latitude, and con ſoquently to: the. .extremity-of b: 
the empire. It was: formerly goverped by its own mo- i 
narchs, ho, as well as their ſubjects, were Pagans; but he 
being conquered about a ago, they embraced Chri- th 


ſtianity. However, A. part of the country is ac 


ſtill unſubdued, and perhaps unconverted. The whole if th 
kiugdom ĩs eſteemed rich and fertile, and produces a great g 


number of - cattle. The inbabicants carry 0n-a conſider - fie 


able trade wien the Caffres, who bring them abundance of I p- 


gold, re en n e any ces; m 


ties. 
- The AbyMnians themſelves allow.the Nareans to * 


and well ſhaped; and in their dealings honeſt, wiſe, 
and undiſguiſed. They are alſo brave and war. 


faith 


8 the ineurſions of the wild and barbarous 
who have ſubdued even the half of the Abyſſinian 


AE nn to the emperor. of Abylſi· 
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nia, appears rather to proceed from their loyalty that any 
force ; for they receive no aſſiſtance from him apainſt choſe. 
common invaders, nor does he maintain amy ſanding fol- 

ces, garriſons, or fortreſſts there tu keep chem in awe. This 
kingdom is faid by ſome authors to abound in gold; bat 


that is probably owing to the great quantity of chat metal 


brought into it by the neigtibouring Caffres, unleſs it be 
ſuppoſed that they deſignedly conceal and forbear ſeeking 
for it, leſt the fame of their wealth ſh6uſd induce the Turks, 
or the plundering Gallas, to invade them OV 
As the Gallas have obtained ſo confiderable a part'6f 
the empire, it is proper to give ſome account of them. 


| Theſe people, who are called Gulli and Balli, are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed according to their fituation, with re- 


ſpe& to Abyſſinia, into eaſtern, weſtern, and ſouthern, 
They are a bold warlike people, who live by the ſword, 
and conſider that as giving the beſt title to every thing, 
and as being the ſureſt means of preſetving what they have 
acquired. They are brought up to arms from their infaf- 
cy, and are early taught to love glory and'conqueſt, and 
to deſpiſe flavery and death; Their youth are not allowed 
the privilege of cutting their hair, which they eſteem the 
badge of manhood, till they have Killed an enemy'or fomè 
ſavage beaſt. The greater number of brave actions a man 
has performed, the more he is reſpected, and this gives 
them the precedence ac councils and at feſtivals, on which, 
account they fave the heads of thoſe enemies that fall by 
their hands as the moſt valuable frophics. After an en- 
gagement they lay them before the proper officers on the 
field of battle, where they are regiſtered in favour of the” 
perſons by hom they are brought; after which the owner. 
may carry them to his own tent, together with his ſhare of 
the plunder, which is adjudged to him according to the 
ſhare he had in the vio, 
Their weapons are the bow, the artow, and the dart, 
when they fight ar a diſtance. | Thoſe of high rank cloſe 
in upon the enemy with their ſwords, and "the feſt have 4 
club, with one end hardened in the fire. Their Hields ark 
chiefly made of the hide of a bull or buffaloe; They had 
formerly no cavalry, but have ſince learned to fight on 
horſeback — horſes are hut indifferent, yet 
| nn,; | 
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they fight ſo cloſe, and in ſuch good order, the Aby ſſini- -pi 
ans, though much better mounted, cannot bear the ſhock. ſa 
It is even a capital crime among them, to give way after ra 
the onſet is begun: hence they all fight to — or die, er 
neither giving nor aſking quarter; ruſhing! with ſuch fury tł 
on the foe, that it is very difficult to make head againſt -. 
them; whence they have gained many ſignal victories over A 
Abyſſinian armies that have been much more numerous, 
and provided with better horſes and arms. Whenever 
therefore the Gallas make excurſions into the territory af 
an enemy; inſtead of truſting to numbers, they commonly 


as ſeldom fails of putting an enemy of twicę or three times I 2 
their number into diſorder. ro ow e n e 0 


bey deſpiſe agriculture as a flaviſh empl | 
though they admire the bread they take from the Abyſſi-  w 
nians, and other neighbours, are generally above ſowing + 
corn; and-if they do, leave that work to their ſlaves and I th 
women, while they follow what they eſteem the more of 
manly - exerciſes of war and hunting. They, however, lie 
feed numerous herds of cattle, and live chiefly upon their a 
milk, and ſuch productions of the earth as the country af: de 
fords, ſhifting from place to piace for the ſake of paſture, 


and carrying their wives and children with them wherever be 
they S0. : 1 . 3 ke 


| EE „ ann 
They are ſaid to be divided into ſixty tribes, each of © cc 
which has a particular head or prince; and theſe chooſe ar 
from among themſelves a luva, or luba, ho preſides over b) 
| all the reſt, but whoſe authority extends only to military  p: 
affairs, and is confined to eight years. He convenes the m 
grand council, in which the affairs of peace and war are th 
etermined; and if they agree upon the latter, he heads ni 
the army as commander ip chief, diſtributing ta each of 
the heads of the tribes his proper province and duty; and“ 
after the war or expedition is over, aſſigns to each his pro: 
per honours, rewards, and ſhare of the plunder ; but if any 
| . ariſes, it is commonly decided by the general 
Eouncil. PSY, 1 * 


"+ Wich. regard to religion, the Gallas acknowledge 2aSwll «© 


preme Governor of all ſublunney things, and yet 2 
aid to TR outward 


enemies allow that the) 
their promiſes,! and are never known to violate an oaths”. 
2 02 70/264 
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worſhipʒ and to be extremely: i 
every thing relating fewer we bor there very 
are: hnoneſt and trut to 


rant o 


"ire De in t 193 n 3p nat 

„And in breadth," it's 
chief city is Algiers, long 6. E. er. 56.50. N. diſt. 
920 S. Produces corn, cattle, 9 Se. 
Governed by it's'dey or king: his revenue L. 1 50,000. 
Standing ' forces” 5000 men, men, and a: ew" e . | 


Mahomedang;." 7 50 
which a on "the 
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Taz kingdom of An 


—— by the. Mediterranean ſea; on the enſt by the river 
Zaine, the ancient Tuſca, which ſeparates it from Tunis; 
on the ſouth by Zahara, or the Deſart; and on che weſt 


by the village of Twunt, and the . n, 


which ſeparate it from Morocco. 


This country is ar preſent divided i into mb 


that of Tremeſen; or Tlemeſen, to the weſt; the — 


of Titterie, which lies to the ſouth; and Conſtantia, which 
lies to the eaſt. Each of theſe provinces is governed by 


a bey, or viceroy, appointed o or un, at yea n 
dey of Algiers.” - + 

The remarkable chain of 1 — bse placed 
between this country, and the Zahara, and at others rec. 
koned within the daminions of Algiers, is thought to be a 
continuation of Mount Atlas; though theſe mountains 
are far from being ſo high as they have been repreſented 
by the ancients; for it is obſerved by Dr Shaw, that thoſe 
parts which he has ſeen, are nearly equalled by ſome of the 
moſt lofty mountains in our iſland: and he queſtions whe- 
ther they are any where ſo high as the Alps or the Appe- 
nines, * If you form, ſays he, the idea of a number of 
« hills of the — height of four, five, or fix hun- 
te dred yards, with an eafy aſcent,' adorned with groves of 
fruit or foreſt trees, rifing ſucceſſively one behind ano- 
ff ther, with here and there a 5 and place 
* upon it's ſides or ſummit a village, encompaſſed with. 
„ mud-wall, you will have a juſt and livel es of one of 
* theſe mountains, and will have 70 occaion to-heighten 
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<< the picture with the imaginary nocturnal flames, the me. 
ec Jodious ſounds, or the laſcivious revels of the fictitious 
« beings attributed to them by the-ancients.?—  — 
Tut and the ins of FTrara, form the weſtern 
confines of the province of Tremeſen, as the river Mafaf. 
fran, at near two hundred miles diſtance, bounds it to the 
eaſt. This province is almoſt equally diſtributed into 
mountains. and, valleys. - Twunt, the frontier village of 
the Algerines, is ſituated about four leagues to the ſouth 
— of age — — is — — 
Cape is the and one ſt conſpicuous pr 
5 to the eaſtward of the river Malva, +3: — 
The climate of Algiers is for the moſt part ſo moderate, 
that the country enjoys a conſtant verdure, the leaves of 
the trees being neither parched by the heat of ſummer, 
nor nipt by the cold of winter. They begin to bud in Fe- 
bruary 1 in April the fruit ia in its full fize, and moſt of it 
is ripe in May. The grapes are fit to —— in June, and 
their 6gs, olives, and nuts in Auguſt + but this is not every 
where the caſe, for the ſoil. differs greatly, ſome parts being 
exceſſively hot, dry, and barren; and on that account lie un- 
cultivated, the inhabitants in general being very negligent 
about agriculture: other parts, eſpecially the mountainous 
Rlaces of Tenez, Bugia, and Algiers Proper; are ſertile in 
corn and other grain, and variety of fruits; others afford 
plenty of excellent paſturage, eſpecially the northern coaſt 
of Tremeſen ; while the ſouthern ſide, and other parts at a 
diſtance from the ſea-coaſt, being wild and barren, harbour 
a great variety of wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, buffaloes, 
wild boars, ſtags, porcupines, oſtriches, and wild ſowl; on 
which account they have few towns, and thoſe but thinly 
proven, when compared with the cities near the ſea ; yet 
being advantageauſly fituated for an inland trade, carry on 
a conſiderable commerce. with. Biledulgerid, and other 
countries to the fouth | © woo 
We ſhall. begin in the weſtern government of Algiers, 
vith the deſcription of Tremeſen, or, according to the pro. 
pounciation of the Moors and Arabs, Tlemeſen, which is 
ſituated on the ſouthern part of. the province of the fame 
name, in thirty-four degrees forty. minutes north latitude; 
add in three degreea ten minutes weſt longitude, about 
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areas ſea, and ninety ſouth weſt of the city o 
Oran. It is feated on — ri of range” 0 
rocky precipieces, upon _— which id u 1 
— piece of — — 9 
which, uniting their ſtreams, — in a . 
on their deſcent towards the city; the welter-moſt of rheſe 
rivulets turning a variety of mils... 9 1% 09 14-777 
Tremeſen is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, forty cubirs 
high, flanked x with towers, and made of mortar 
of lime, —— and —— whieh — — ten- 
and wrought in a frame, ave acquired a idy and 
Neager e ee The 9 of cies 
ate, city, which are five in number, have draw-bridges before 
s of them, with other fortifications ; and it is alſo defended — 
ner, 2 ſpacious caſtle, built in the modern way with c | 
Fe- Þ halls, and convenient barracks for the janizaries. ' In 
f it N eity is a large reſervoir for water, conducted thither by # 
and ¶ ſubterraneous channel, and from thence the uſual de- 
ery ¶ mands of the city are ſupplied 3 for which purpoſe the was 
ing ter is conducted from thence to the caſtle, rhe moſque unc 
un- other places. | „an & mann 
ent In the weſt part of the ciey is a ſhuare busy of Mobrd 
ous ih 1 —— yards long; and abDet hatt? 
e in Mas broad; in according to a tradition of the inha? 
ord I bitants, the kings of Tremeſen took the diverſion of : fail? 
ing; while, at the ſame time, their ſubjects were taught 
the art of n tion; but it appears more probable, that” 
this baſon was deſigned as a reſervoir in caſe of a ſiege, and 
to preſerve ar all other times a: quantity of water ſufficient 
* refreſn * fertilize the fine gardens and Plantations! be- 
ow the City. ©. © 
Tremeſen, while it was capita of the king dom, was di- 
ded into ſeveral wards, or partitions, by ftrvng walls, 
in order, perhaps, the better to pur a ſto to any inteſſ ine 
ommotion, or to prolong a ſiege. mf two of 
heſe diviſions in the time of Edref, each of which might 
de conſidered as a diſtin city, theſe being of an obloag 
quare figure, ineloſed by a wall of the fame ſtructure witſi 
hat of the eity. In the year 1562, Tremeſen contaned 
o leſs than twenty five thouſand well - built houſes, with a 
arge ſtreers,. and a - nukitude=of fine public buildings, 


ut 


2 


— 


on 
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rtieulatdy five large-coltegis, beſides le &« t! 
* the ytar 1670. Haſſen, def iers, laid the in 
teſt part of the eity in ruins, as a: puniſhmnt for che © 
Sac eftion of its inhabitants; ſo that.nþwoſcareedy A nig rc 
pate temains of this famous metropoliss which Ws abou; Ml fi: 
miles in oircumſerence. Out of arhund red, and Hg fe 
moſques, there remain no more than eig, ee of, ich 1i; 
das a tower of the Doric order, adorned wirh g marble po- of 
tomos ; and of a hundred. andſixty-public haths, only fuun i il. 
are how remaining. The Jews flad ten y nagegues, iböt 
all of them are gone to deeay. x) and;ameng: We ruin va 
{everal ſhafts of Piles _ other, fragments of Roman a. ſe: 
tiquities-. 1 þ tn Br n i cen ie 
The firſtt town on — ssd. 0 —— up 
eeding from the dominions of: Morgcęqu is the the 
— the reſidence: of a bey. This was ſormęrly up 
gf. great reſort, and contained ſix thouſagghoulcs,: chiefly 
inhabited by clethiers and weavers ;!-andthither-came the 
Venetian, Genoeſe, and: Catalonian merchapts for the 52 
of. Trade. It is ſituated ona che. thirry-ſeyenth degree fqy- 
ty — north latitude, and had ſeveral noble 
beſides caravanſeras, hoſpicals; - baths, 1 0 ——— 
buildings, but it is nom mach . ow its ancient 
extent andigrandeur, and. is no More t ;4zmile | 1 
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It is ſituated upon the ſea-coaſt,. upon . — 24 
' near the foot of a high mountain, on the ſummit ol which N anc 


are two caſtles. Within half a furlong . of ibis mountain ric 


another caſtle, in a ſituation ſome what higher than the tuo of 
former, with a large valley between them; whence theit 
reſpective ridges are ſo reniarkably — that they not 
only form a moſt convenient 9888 but render 3 
| roaches. from the latter to the for im 1 
To the ſouth and the ſouth-eaſt two r 
ed upon the ſame level with the lower part of the town, 
but ſeparated from it by a deep winding valley, which 
ſerves as a natural trench to the jouth ſide of the city. li 
the upper part of this valley is a ſpring of excellent water, 
which, forming a rivuler, adapts its courſe to the ſeveri 
windings of the valley, and, paſſing under the wells plen, 
titfully lupplics the city with water. At every opening 4 | 


a "erin es 


* 


this valley appears a. prof] pect perfeaty romantic, confiſt- 


ing of the intermingled view of precipices, plantations of 


orange=trees, and rills of water trickling down from the. 


rocks, and forming cool and delightful fetreats. Near this 
fine ſpring is another caſſle, which is alſo an important de- 
fence to the city. Three of theſe caſtles are regular po- 
ligons ; but the higheſt upon the ridge, and the eaſtermoſt 


* * * 


tles, with battlements and loopholes, 


Oran has only two gates, and both theſe open into the 
valley. The neareſt to the port is named the Gate of the 
ſea, and hay over it a large ſquare tower, which upon oc- 
caſion might be converted into a fort. Adjoining. to the 
upper gate, is an oblong battery ; and a citadel, raiſed on 
the higheſt part of the city, rowards the north-weſt, has all 
its angles mounted wich cannon, while the lower and op- 
poſite corner is deftnded by a regular baſtion. . 
TRE was taken by the Spaniards in the year 150, 
alter which they built ſeveral beautiful churches and other 
edifices in the Roman ſtile; and alſo imitated the Romans 
in carving upon the friezes, and other convenient places, 
inſcriptions in their own language, in large characters: but 


of thoſe before the town, are built like our old Engliſh caf- 


after this city had continued in the poſſeliian of the Spa- 
mards aboye.two hundred years, it was retaken by the Al- 


gerines in the year 1708. 


At the diſtance of three miles from Oran, is Arzew, the 
ancient Arſenaria, behind which the country extends in 


rich champaign grounds; but on the other fide is a view 
of the ſea from precepices that are a natural ſafeguard to 
the place. The water now uſed by the inhabitants is 
drawn from wells below theſe precipices; but being be- 
neath the ſurface of the ſea, it is brackiſh. In order to pro- 
cure the advantage of freſh water, the ancient city was 
erected on ciſterns cut in the rock, which received that 
which fell in rains; but though rheſe reſervoirs ſtill ſubſiſt 
they are applied to a very different we, and ſerve the in- 


habitants as caves to dwell in. Some ruins gf the ancient 


city are ſtill tq be ſeen; capitals, ſhafts, and'baſes of co- 
lumns being ſcattered about. 5 Dr Shaw obſt | Fer a 
well wronght Corinthian capital, of Pafian'mirble,* when 


he was chere, ſupported a fimich's anvil; and that he acci- 


dentally ditcoyered a beautiful Motaic pavement, through 
h 4 / . F : Frey | 
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the rents of a ragged carpet ſpread over it; and that ther 


is here alſo a ſepulchral chamber, fifteen feet ſquare, built 
plain, without niches, or any other ornaments, tho? there 
are ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in Roman capitals on the 


%. 


walls. 


1 At the diſtance of five miles to the ſouthward of Arzey 
is a large ſpace of ground filled with pits, from which the 
neighbouring people are ſupplied with ſalt. Theſe falt- 


pits take up an area of about ſix miles in compaſs, ſur- 
rounded with mountains. This (pace is in winter a lake, 
but in ſummer the water is exhaled by the heat of the ſun, 
and the ſalt left behind cryſtalized. This commodity, from 
the facility. of digging it, and the ſhortneſs of carriage to 
the adjacent port, would, under any other government, be 
an invaluable branch of trade, the pits being inexhauſtible, 
About ſixty miles to the eaſt of Oran is Moſtagan, or 
Moſtagannin, which is built in the form of a theatre, with 
a full proſpect of the ſea; and on every other ſide is ſur- 
rounded with hills, which hang over it. In one of the va- 
cant ſpaces, about the middle of the town, are the remains 
of an old Mooriſh caftle, which from its form, appears to 
have been built before the invention of fire-arms. The 
north-weſt corner of _— which overlooks the park, 
is encompaſſed with a wall o hewn ſtone, and has another 
caſtle built in a more regular manner, and defended by: 
Turkiſh garriſon, But theſe being overlooked by the ad- 
jacent hills, the chief ſecurity of the place lies in the cita- 
del, which being erected upon one of the juſt-menrioned 
eminences, commands both the city and the adjacent 
country. The town is well ſupplied with water, and its 
haven is ſafe and commodious, Behind it runs Mount 
Magaraba, which is ſo called from the Magarabs, its in- 
babltants, who are deſcended from the Berebers. This 
mount extends about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean. Theſe Magarabas live i 
tents, feed a great quantity of flocks, and annually py 
ten thouſand crowns to the dey of Algiers 
About fifty miles to the eaſt of Moſtagan, is the city df 
Tenez, fituated at the. foot of a hill, and about a league 
from the ſea, where it has a convenient, port. This cit 
with its territory, were once ſubject ro the kings of Tre 
meſen; but the inhabitants taking advantage of the intel 


FE oa 
tine broils by which that kingdom was divided, choſe 


king of their own: yet they enjoyed their independence 


but a ſhort time; for their little ſtate became ſoon after a 


prey to the Algerines, who have kept a ſtrong garriſon in 
it ever ſince. The governor reſides in the caſtle, which 
was once the royal palace. The adjacent territory is very 
fertile in corn, fruits, and paſturage, and produces honey' 
ind m: ð PR 9 NEE 

Still farther to the eaſtward is the city of Sherſnitl, the in» 


habitants of which are famous for making earthen veſſels, 


ſeel, and ſuch hardware as is wanted by the neighbouring 
Arabs. It only conſiſts of low tiled houſes, and is a mile 
in circumference, though it vas once the ſeat of one of the 
petty kings of the country. It is ſituated amidſt the ruins: 
of a city that was once little inferior in extent to Carthage. 
Theſe ruins are a proof of its former magnificence; for 
they abound with fine capitals, the ſhafts of columns, ca- 


pacious*ciſterns, and beautiful Moſaic pavements. The 


water of 'the river Haſhem, as it is now called, was con- 
veyed thither through a large and noble acqueduct, little 
inferior to that of Carthage, in the loftineſs and ſtrengrh 
of its-arches, ſeveral fragments of which are to be found 
among the neighbouring mountains and valleys, and ate 
inconteſtible proofs of the grandeur and beauty of the 
workmanſhip; Two conduits were alſo brought from the 


mountains to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; theſe till ſubſiſt, 


and'as they furniſn Sherſhel with excellent water, while that 
of the wells are brackiſh, they may be conſidered as two 
legacies of ineſtimable value, left to the inhabitants of 
this ton: by dhe , 2 ULIRNT  ne 
The ſituation of this place was nobly adapted 8016 585 
the purpoſes of ſtrength and beauty. It was ſecured from 
the incroachment of the ſea by a wall near forty feet high, 


ſupported by buttreſſes, and: winding near two miles along 


the ſeveral creeks of the ſea- ſhore. The city was on a le- 
vel for two furlongs withing this wall, and afterwards gra- 
dually roſe for the ſpace of a mile, to a confiderable height 


extending over a variety of ſmall hills and vallies. 


This ancient city appears, by many circumſtances," to 


have been the Julia Czſaria of the Romans, which was 
the ſee of a biſhop, The inhabitants have a tradition, that 
the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and that the port, 
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which was once large and commodious, was reduced to its 
preſent wretched ſtate by the arſenal, and the other adja- 
cent buildings being thrown into it by the concuſſions. 


The Cothon, which had a communication with the weſtern 


part of the port, affords a proof of the truth of this tradi- 
tion; for when the ſea is. low and calm, there. are diſcover- 
ed all over the area, maſly pillars, and pieces of great walls, 
that can ſgarely be conceived to come there by any other 
means than by ſome. violent thocks of an earthquake. In- 
deed, no place could be better contrived. for the ſafety of 


their veſſels, than this Cothon, which was fifty yards ſquare, 


and in every part of it ſecure from the wind, the ſwell and 
current. of ths' ſea which are troubleſome enough in the 

Pet, ee 445 ee $0.20 2 th 
. The ceuntry round the city is extremely fertile, and well 
watered by che-ſeveral brooks, On che banks of one of 
them, is an old ruined town, under a high rocky precipice, 
and at ſome diſtance near theſe ſprings, the Algerines have 
a fortreſs, in which is a garriſon of Moors and, Arabs, {.. 
Iittere, the ſouthern proyince of Algiers, is much inſe- 


* 


rior to the 8 in extent, it being ſcatce ſixty miles ei- 


ther in breadth or length, The. ſea-cgalt to the breadth of 
bye or fix leagyes, i e abougds ,ingich,. champyigh 
ground, behin "which 45 range of rugged. mountains, 
1 n 2 direct line, through a great part of the 
rovince, and beyond them are extenſive plains, In this 
Tovince is ſituated Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, 
in the thirty-ſixth degree thirty minutes north latitude, 


which has for ſeveral ages braved the .reſentmeot, of the 


greateſt powers in Chriſtendom ; though it is not much a- 


bove a mile and a half in circumference; bur little as it is, 


it is ſaid to contain a hundred thouſand Mahometans, fif. 


teen thouſand Jews, and two thouſand Chriſtian flayes, 
It is waſhed. on the north, and north-ealt ſide by the 
Mediterranean, over which it has a full proſpect, it being 


built upon the declivity of a hill, upon which the houſes 
riſe-ſo gradually above each other, that there is ſcarce one 
in'the city that has not a view of the ſea, and from thence 
it affords a beautiful proſpect, from the adyantage of chat 


declivity, and the whiteneſs of the terraſſes. The walls of 


the upper part of the city are thirty feet in height, and. for: 
ty at the lower end towards the ſea, They are twelve feet 


* 


are now walled up. The citadel, w 


4 E * I * * 4 
kick, and flanked, with-ſquare towers, hut all of them ſg 
decayed,-as to be of. little defence, except where the 
ſtrengthened: by 1 fortifications, Thy! fire 1 
which are ſurr ed, was twenty feet wide, an 
ſeven 1—3 but 1 15 4 7 almoſt filled up ach mud. f Ag 
The, ęity has ſix x gates keys open, 755 of them guard 
by ſome out-works, and there aye en others, whict 
radel, 8 ch, 3 boils on the 
higheſt part of the city, at the weſtern, angle, is of an oc: 
tagonal figure, and each of che W in view has pſp 
holes or embraſures. f 
The whole city is averdookes by a ridge of hills'on the 
nenen fide, which run almoſt on a level with the upper- 
gate, and upon it are erected two ſtrong forts; one 
of which ' called, from its five acute angles, the 87 
Caſtle, 1 commands the Sandy · bay, a n the mouth 
the riyer Elved. The other, called che party Cat 
ſtands at half a mile ee from the up PET Gates and hag 
the command bark. .of en N Fay 1 5 the whole 
ridge, as well as ad th mou of the l 
ver Reha, on the ſe 
'Th he;City is Kr — ſaadides T 4 Ti | 
1 was the work "7 NE ie fon * Barbarofl: 
Before his time the port lay 30 1 and rather a © 
road than a harbour,z but he no ſnoper became m. 7 
the place, than he employed all the. n flaves. 1 
building the mole, which they completed i in three ag 
time, It extends from one of the extremities of the | 
iſland that faces the town, in the form of a large ſemir 
circle, to the mol · gate; and from the other extremity of the 
iſland towards tlie all of the town, leaving a handſome 
opening into che haven, where the largeſt veſſels may ride 
in ſafety. from the violence of the waves. This js defends» 
ed at one ag by an old round caſtle, built by the Spar 
niards, when they were maſters of the place, and pow 
called the Fanal Caſtle, or Light-houſe Fort, Jt is ſeated 
on che ſolid rock,, and a fire is carefully kept in it for the 
ſecurity of the fups 4 it has three, batteries of fine canaon, 
At the ſouth cad of the iſland. is another fort, conſiſting 
ing of three batteries, to defend the entrance of the har- 
bour, which, according to Dr Shaw, 1s of an oblong figure, 
one hundred and — fachoms 1 in length, about eighty 1 in 
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dreadth, and fifteen in depth. The above batteries that 


guard its entrance are ſaid to be bomb- proof. They have 
each of them their lower embraſures mounted with thirty- 
fix poundets. However, as none of the fortifications are 
aſſiſted with either mines or out-works, and as the ſoldiers 


who guard and defend them, cannot be kept to any regu- 


lar courſe of duty and attendance, a. few. reſolure battali- 
ons, protected by a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, it is ſaid, 


might foon make tcheimſelves maſters of the ſtrongeſt of 


them. The embrafures of the caſtle and batteries have all 
braſs guns in good order. The battery of the mole-gate; 
at the eaſt angle of the city, is mounted with long pieces 
of ordnance, one of which, our author thinks, has ſeven 
24 routes each of them three inches in diameter. Half a 
furlong to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of the harbour, is the batte- 


15 the Fiſher's Gate, or the Gate of the Sea, which con- 


fiſts of 4 double row of cannon, and commands the en- 
trance into the port, and the road before it. 
There is but one handſome ſtreet in the city, which 
reaches from the weſt to the eaſt end, and is in ſome parts 
wider than in others; but in all much broader than any'of 
the reſt; It has on the wideſt part, the houſes of the chief 
merchants, handſome ſhops, and a market for corn and 
Yoviſions. All the other ſtreets are ſo narrow, that two 
xrſons can hardly walk a-breaft, and the middle being 
much lower than the ſides, addedito the uſual naſtineſs-of 
theſe ſtreets. or lanes, 'renders it very diſagreeable to walk 
through them, eſpecially as camels, horſes, mules, and 
aſſes, are continually paſſing and repaſſing, to which one 
muſt. give way at the firſt warning, by-ſqueezing up cloſe 
to the houſes, It is*ſtill. more dangerous to meet a Tur- 
kiſh ſoldier in one of theſe ſtreets ; for the wealthieſt Chti- 
ſtian muſt take care to give him the way, and ſtand cloſe 
till he has paſſed by, or be in danger of feeling fome 
ſhocking effect of his brutal reſentmept. The narrownels 
of the ſtreets. is commonly thought to be deſigned 28 4 
ſhelter from the heat; it may alſo be occaſioned by the 


* 
. 


frequency of the earthquakes, in order to leren their 


falling, ſince the fronts of moſt of them are fupported by 


pieces of timber, extending acroſs the ſtreets from one to 


the other. 7%) 
The houſes are computed to amount to about fifteen 
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thouſand, and are built of brick or ſtone, round a ſquare 
court. They are obliged to white-waſh them, both on the 
infide and without, once a- year; but commonly do it a- 
gainſt the approach of their grand feſtivals. The moſt 
magnificent of all is the dey's palace, which ſtands in the 
heart of the city. This is a ſpacious and ſtately edifice; 
the front, which faces the inner court, being ſurrounded 
with two noble galleries, one over the other, ſupported 
with marble pillars, and has two ſpacious halls, in one of 
which, the dowan or divan meets every Sunday, Monday, 
and Tueſday, The barracks for the Turkiſh foldiers are 
very handſame ſtructures, kept clean at the charge of the 
government, by the ſlaves that attend them. Every bar- 
rack contains fix hundred Turkiſh ſoldiers, each of whom 
has an apartment allotted him, and all the courts of theſe 
barracks have fountains to waſh in before they go to prayers, 
The married men, who are moſtly renegadoes, are, how- 
ever, excluded the benefit of theſe barracks, and obliged 
to provide themſelves lodgings at their own expence in 
ſome other parts of the town ; as are likewiſe the ſingle 
men who will not conform to the regulations obſerved ia 
thoſe public buildings. In either caſe they are obliged to 
hire private houſes, or to take up their quarters in one of 
the four albergas or fondaias of the towa. 1 
Theſe are large ſtructures belonging to private perſons, 
conſiſting of ſeveral courts, in which are warchouſes and 
a variety of apartments to let, and are-much frequented by 
the Levantine merchants; for neither Algiers, nor any 
other town in the kingdom, has either inns, taverns, or 
public places for the accommodation of ſtrangers, like the 
caravanſeras in Turkey. The few Chriſtians who reſort thi- 


ther, either lodge with ſome perſons to whom they are re- 


commended, or with the conſul of their nation, who is al- 
ways ready to accommodate them with an apartment in 
his own houſe, or at his table, if they are perſons of di- 
ſtinction. As to the Greeks, and other mean travellers, 
there are plenty of cook-ſhops, and public taverns, kept 
by the ſlaves of the deylik, for their accommodation. The 
Jews alſo keep ſuch houſes and apartments to let, fot the 
uſe of thoſe their bann. 

Their moſques are ſo numerous, that they are ſaid to 
amount to about a hundred and ſeven; ſome of theſe are 


1 


3 
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Handſome ſtructutes, and as they are chiefly fituated gel 
the ſea- ide, they make a very fine Thew, and greatly · aua to 
the bautiful proſpect of the city. Phe barhs ale ver 
numerous, the Turks reſorting to them hot only, b 

the time of their five daily prayers, 'but whenever their af- 
fairs will permit. Some are large and "handſome, finely 
aved, with marble, and elegantiy furniſhed; öthers are 
mall and mean, ſuited to rhe lower rank ; but they ate all 
built much after the ſame manner. The women have alfo 


» 
* 


their particular baths, attended by perſons of. their own 


Fre. 


ſex, inro which no man is allowed to enter upon an 
tence whatever. e 1, PUNE T1 
Beſides theſe public baths; they have fix other buildings, 
called baſios; which are little better than ſtinking priſons, 
wherkin they lock up. the ſlaves at night. In eacſf of tfeſe 


the poor wWretches have a chapel, for the free excrciſe of 
theit religion; and every flave is allowed three ſmall Toaves,. 
and 4 little rftatraſs and rug for his bed; To cheſt” baftos, 
they muſt all repair at a ſtated hour in the evening, ad 


the ngxt morning they are again let out to go to their rte 
Fpeftive ladours. FFC 


There are alſo ſome hafidſoine edifices withatt the walls 


of the city, which add to the beauty of the proſpect on 
viewing it from the ſea ; as the hall where the vfficers of 


the marine hold their aſfemblies; at the foot of the mole; 


and a great number of tombs belonging to men of emis 
nence, ſome of which are very neat, and molt of them are 
adortied with chapels and oratories, 
men and women every Friday, © 
Algiers had formerly neither walls nor fountaine, theit 
only water being the rain which they Javed in ciſterns. 
However, in the [aft century, a Moor, driven thither from 
Spain, diſcovered a way of conveying as much of it, by 


the help of two aqueducts, as ſupplies a hundted fottaint 


at proper diſtances from each other. This water, which ig 
allowed to be excellent, is brought thither by a long courſe 


of pipes and conduits, from a great variety of rĩvuſees that | 


have their ſources on the adjacent mountains, Theſe pipes 
 Hkewiſe ſupply the eountry- ſeats, and the adjoining orch- 
ards and gardens. „„ ‚ T ae © CNT pon ooh 
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The territory about Algiers is very fertile, and the Hills 


and gardens beautified with groves, gardens, and county? 


- which are reſorted io 
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ſeats, to which the fich retire during the ſummer ſeaſon. 


Theſe villas are ſmall white houſes, ſhaded with a variety: 
of fruit-trees and other verdure, and watered by a multi- 


rude of fountains; which afford ſingular pleaſure and bene- 


fit in theſe hot countries; as by this means every thing is 
kept conſtantly green. The people are too negligent to 


prune their trees j they even ſuffer their vines to run up to 
the top of the moſt lofty of them, and extend themſelves 
from one tree to another, by which means they indeed 


form natural and delightful bowers ; but would yield 


much better fruit were they frequently pruned. The ſame 
may be. ſaid of their citron, orange, and other fruit-trees, 
which though they are very numerous, never come to that 
perfection av thoſe cultivated by ſtrangers, particularly by 
the European conſuls, at whoſe: villas the trees produce 
much more excellent fruit than thoſe which belong to the 
natd: “! 
The eaſtern province of Algiers, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Conſtantina, is nearly equal in extent to the other 
two, for it is two hundred and thirty miles long, and about 
a hundred broad. The ſra- cbaſt is rocky almoſt through 
its whole extents "Fri 2 e SS L4 S> CT 


The firſt rown.worthy öf notice on the welt, is that of 


Bugia: The port is larger than either that of Oran ar Ar- 


zew; though it is formed like theirs by a narrow neck of - 


land running out with the ſea, a great part of which was 
once faced: with a wall of hewn ſtone; and there was like - 
wiſe an ayuedudt for bringing freſh water to the fort; but 
at preſent both the wall, the aqueduct, and the baſons into 
which the water flowed, are deſtroyed, BY or lt 


+. 


The town of Bugia is built upon the ruins of the ancient 


city, at the foot of 4 high mountain. Beſides the caſtle, 
which commands the city; there are two. others at the bot- 
tom of the mountain fot the ſecurity of the port, and upon 
the walls of one of them are {til} remaining che marks of a 
,cannon ball fired againſt it by Admiral Spragg in his fa- 
mous expedition againſt this place. eee. 


The town is defended by a garriſon; notwithſtanding 
which the neighbouring Arabs lay it in a manner under 


perpetual blockade. However, the inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in 6 and other 
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utenſils, which they forge out of the iron ore dug out of 
the neighbouring mountains; great quantities of wax and 
oil: are alſo brought there every market-day by the Arabs, 
and "ſhipped off for Europe and the Levant. Tet theſe 
laſt Taiſe ſtrange diſturbances in the town every 'market- 
day. Every thing indeed is tranſacted with the otmoſt 
tranquillity white the market continues; but it is no ſooner 
over than the whole place is in an uproar, and the day ig 
ſeldom concluded without ſome flagrant inſtance of rapine 
and barbarity. „ 19 e * v8 IH We TW ts 
At a conſiderable diſtance tothe eaſt ſtands the city of 
Bona, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of à hill; on the top of which 
the Algerines have a caſtle” and garriſon; Beſides the ca» 
pacious road which lies before it to the eaſt, this city had 
formerly 4 ſmall convenient port under its very walls to 
the ſouthward ; but by the conſtant diſcharge! of ballaſt 
into the one, and the neglect of cleanſing the other; both 
are daily rendered leſs fafe and commodious; yet a conſi- 
derable quantity of hides, wool; corn, and wax, are annu« 
ally exported from thence.,: His Arr PH OUT: 
A mile farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the ancient 
Hippo, called Hippo Regius, from its being ond of the 
Royal cities of the Numidian kings; it having the advan- 
tage of great ſtrength, and of being commodliuſly ſituated 
both for commerce and for hunting. It enjoys a. health- 
ful air, and affords fo fine a proſpect, that at one view the 
eye takes in the ſpacious harbour, a number of mountains 
covered with trees, and plains finely watered. The ruim 
of the city take up about à mile and a half in compaſs, 
and chiefly conſiſt of large broken walls and ciſterns. St. 
Auguſtine was biſhop'of this city, and the Moors ſhew a 
part of the ruins which they ſay belonged to his convent. 
At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Cape Roſa is a baſtion 

on a ſmall. creek, and the ruins of a fort which once be- 
longed to a French factory; but the unhealthinefs of the 


place, from the neighbouring ponds and marſhes, obliged 


them to remove to La Celle, another creek three "leagues 
farther tõ the eaſt, where they have a magnificent houſe 

and garden, a company of foldiers; a conſiderable quantity 
of arms, and ſome pieces of ordnance. They command 
the trade of the whole country, and beſides a coral fiſhery, 
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which they carry on here, wherein they employ three hun- 
dred men, they og trade of hides, wool, corn, 
and wax, at Bona and other places. For theſe: privileges 
they annually pay the Dey of Algiers, the magiſtrates of 


Bona, and the chiefs: of the neighbouring -Arabs, thirty 


thouſand dollars, or about five: thouſand guineas. 

Among the mountains of Beni Abbeſa, in this province, 
is a narrow winding defile, which for near half a mile, ex- 
tends between precipices that riſe to a great height on each 
ſide., Every winding rock, which originally went acrofs 


it, and ſeparated one valley from another, is cut in the form 
of a door caſe, ſix or ſeven feet wide; and theſe are nametl 
by the Turks, The Gates of Iron. Few perſons can paſs 


them without horror, and a handful of men might defend 


the paſs againſt a numerous amn. 
At the diſtance of fix miles to the ſouth- ſouth-eaſt is 

another dangerous paſs, named the Acaba, or the Aſcent; 
this being the reverſe of the former, the road extending 
along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep valleys on 
each ſide. Here the leaſt deviation from the 
expoſes the traveller to the danger of being daſhed to pieces 
by falling to the bottom; yet the common road from the 
city of Algiers to the eaſtward lies through the above paſs 


aten Pa 


and over this ridge. 


Conſtantina, or Cirta, as it was anciently called, is ſitu- 


ated forty-eight miles from the fea, and was bath one of the 
principal, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia. 


The greateſt part of it has been built on a rock that may 


be termed à peninſular promontory, inacceſſible. on all 
ſides, except towards the ſouth· weſt. This is computed to 
be above a mile in circuit, ending to the northward in a 
perpendicular precipice, at leaſt a hundred farhoms deep. 


mountains, vales and rivers, extending to-a/great diſtance. 
To the eaſtward the view is bouaded by a range of rocks 
much higher than the city ; but towards the ſouth-eaſt the 
country is more open, and the proſpect is terminated: hy 


diſtant mountains. On that fide the eminence is ſeparated 
from the neighbouring plains by à deep narrow valley, | 


perpendicular on both ſides, where the river Rummel con- 
veys Its ſtream, over which 88 à bridge of admi - 
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On that ſide is a beautiful landſcape. of a great variety of 
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rable tn To the ſouth-weſt is a neck: of land ot 
about half a furlong broad, near which ſtood the principal ta 
gate of the city ; this is entirely covered with. broken. walks, de 
eiſterns, and other ruins, that are continued quite down to 
the river, and are from thence: extended along a narrow be 
piece of plain ground that runs parallel with the valley al- te 
ready mentioned. This was the ſituation of the ancient I ar 
Cirta ; but the preſent city is entirely confined to the emi- iſ th 
nence "which Pr Shaw has termed the peninſular promon · la 
. wry * tr. 
Among the ruins ſcattered over this place, there are ſtill N ci 
remaining, near the centre of the city, a fer of ciſterns, I a 
which receive the water conveyed thither by an aqueduct: N 
theſe are about twenty in number, forming an area fiſty 
yards ſquare. This aqueduct, though in à more ruinous I pa 
condition than the ciſterns, demonſtrates the public ſpirit 1 A 
of the inhabitants of Cirta, in erecting a. MENACE: that re- fig 
guired ſuch an immenſe quantity of materials. es 
Near the brink of the precipice to the north are the fe- on 
mains of a magnificent edifice, in.which the Turkiſh gar- I th 
riſor, is now lodged. | Four baſes, each ſeven feet in dia- lis 
meter, with their pedeſtals, are yet ſtanding, and ſeem to 
have belonged to a portico; theſe, are of a black ſtone little I tir 
inferior to marble. The ſide poſts of the principal gates ro 
of the city are of a beautiful reddiſh marble, and are neatly I of 
moulded and pannelled. An altar of white marble alſo tre 
forms part of a neighbouring wall, The gate towards the I ſte 
ſouth- eaſt reſembles the other, though it is much ſmaller, I as 
and leads to the bridge built oyer this part of the valley. of 
This bridge was a fine piece of workmanſhip. The gallery tei 
and the piers of the arches were adorned with. cornices and ¶ ca 
feſtoons, oxes-heads and garlands, and the keys of the I be 
arches are embelliſhed with caducei and' other ornaments. 
Between the two principal arches is the figure of a woman 
- treading upon. two elephants, with a large ſcollop-ſhell for 
her canopy. This is well execpted in a bold relief. The 
elephants, which Rand. with their faces turned. towards each 
other, twiſt their trunks together; and a woman who is 
dreſſed in her hair, with a <loſe-bodied garment like an 
Engliſh riding habit, raiſes up her petticoats with her right 
hand, looking e at tne city. This group, in any 
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other ſituation, might be ſuppoſed to belong to ſome foun- 
tain; theſe being ſometimes ornamented with ſuch wanton 
The river Rummel begins to turn to the northward juſt 
below the bridge, and continues that courſe through a ſub- 
terranean paſſage in the rocks, which ſeems to have been 
an extraordinary proviſion of nature for the reception of 
this river, that muſt otherwiſe have formed a prodigious 
lake, and have laid a great part of the neighbouring coun- 
try under water, before it found a paſſage to the ſea. This 
river falls from its ſubterranean cavity in a large cataract, 
a quarter of a mile to the caſtward of a place called Seedy 
Memaa ., d zii gry © a ue. 
Amidſt the ruins to the ſouth-weſt of the bridge is a great 
part of a triumphal arch, named the Caltle of the Giant. 
All the mouldings and friezes are embelliſned with the 
figures of battle-axes, flowers, and other ornaments. On 
each ſide of the grand arch, which is between two ſmaller 
ones, are pilaſters of the Corinthian order, pannelled like 
the ſide · poſts of the city- gates, in a taſte that ſeems pecu- 
liar to hi Ci) Fe nts, ar „ 
At the diſtance of ſome leagues to the eaſt of Conſtan- 
tina are the Inchanted Baths, ſituated on a low ground ſur- 
rounded with mountains. There are here feveral ſprings 
of an intenſe heat, and at a ſmall diſtance are others ex- 
tremely cold. The hot ſprings have a ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſteam; and Dr Shaw obſerves, that their heat is ſo great 
as to boil a large piece of mutton, very tender in a quarter 
of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which the wa- 
ter runs is, for the ſpace of an hundred feet, in a manner 
calcined by it. The ſame author. adds, that theſe rocks 
being originally ſoft and uniform, the water, by . 
every way equal impreſſions, leaves them in the ſhape of 
cones and hemiſpheres; which being ſix feet high, and 
nearly of the ſame diameter, the Arabs believe to be the 
tents of their predeceſſors metamorphoſed into ſtone. But 
where theſe rocks, beſides their uſual chalky ſubſtance, 
alſo contain ſome layers of a harder matter not ſo eaſily 
diſſolved, there appears a eonfuſion of traces and channels, 
forming figures, which the Arabs diſtinguiſh into camels, 
horles, and ſheep ; with men, women, and children, whom 
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they fuppoſe to: have: undergone the ſame fate wich? the t 
thabitations. - Rd 4 
There are as alſo other cw. 3 3 1 the 0 
<halky ſtone diſſolving into a fine impalpable powder, and It 
being carried along with the ſtream, ſometimes ON | 
the 55 , ſtraws, and other bodies in its way; and ir t 
diately hardening and ſhooting into a brighter fibrous — b 
> ma like the aſbeſtos, forms itſelf at the ſame time into | 3 
à variety of glittering figures and Wenn chryRaliion- E 
tions. : 
To the ſouthward of Conſtantins: are the mountains of c 
Aureſs, Theſe are a knot of eminences running into one f. 
5 another, with ſeveral little plains and vallies between ſl y 
them. Both the higher and lower parts are in general ex- ir 
tremely fertile, and eſteemed the mo of Algiers: They © «| 
are about a hundred and thirty miles in compaſs, and over ſl 1 
them are ſpread a number of ruins, the moſt remarkable 
of which are thoſe of Lerba, or Tezzoute, the Lambeſe of I a 
the ancients, Theſe ruins are near three leagues in com- xi 
paſs 3 and among others, conſiſt of the ma «pro re- ir 
mains of ſeveral of the gates of that city ; theſe, according ei 
to a tradition of the Arabs, were forty i in number; and the N ce 
City could ſend forty thouſand men out of each. There d. 
are ſtill to be ſeen the frontiſpiece of a beautiful temple of fc 
the Ionic order, dedicated to Æſculapius; part of an am- d 
phitheatre; a ſmall, bur elegant mauſoleum, erected in N © 
the form of a dome, ſupported by Corinthian columns. gt 
Theſe, and other ſtructures of the like kind, are a fufficient th 
proof of the ancient ſplendor of this city. 
It is very remarkable, that the natives if the. 9 
of Aureſs have a very different complexion and mien from 
their neighbours; for they are ſo far from being ſwarthy, 
that they are fair and ruddy ; and their hair, which among 
the Arabs of the other mountains is dark, is with them of 
a deep yellow. : 1 i 
Tbe Algerines who inbsbit the ſ65-ohgtt are à mixture 
of various nations; but are. for the molt part Moors, dr: 
yen thither from Catalonia, Arragon, and other parts of 
Spain. Here are alſo many Turks beſides thoſe in the army, 
whom poverty ſends hither from the Levant to ſeek 2 
fortunes. T he Jews alſo ſwarm he coaſt; and 
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there are a great number of Chriſtian priſoners taken at ſea, 
and brought hither to be ſold for ſlaves. . There are alſo 
other Chriſtians who: are free, and trade unmoleſted with 


the reſl of the inhatitants. 9, 1% 
The Berebers are ſome of the moſt angient peaple of 
theſe parts, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the San 
beans, who came hither from Arabia Felix under the con- 
duct of ene of their princes. Theſe are le all over 
Barbary, and divided into a multitude of tribes, unden their 
reſpective chiefs, moſt of whom inhabit the mountainoua 
countries; ſome live in tents, qr portable huts, and range 
from place to place, while others are ſcattered in villages, 
yet they have for the moſt part kept themſelves from be- 
the richeſt; go better cloathed, and carry an a much larger 
traffic in cattle, hides, iron, wax, and other commodities. 
The moſt numerous of the inhabitants are the Moors 
and Arabs. The Moors, who are thus called from Mau- 
ritania their ancient country, are of two ſorts; thoſer who 
inhabit the cities and towns, and carry on ſome commerce; 
either ” land or fea, bearing offices in relation to the con- 
cerns of their own nation, under the commiſſion of: the 
dey, beys, or agas of the places where they live; ſume 
follow trades and manufactures; others are farmers, gar- 
deners, and graſiers ; and having houſes and lands of their 
own, may be ſtiled the eitizens of Algiers. Many of theſe 
grow ſo rich, as to: purchaſe eſtates and ſhares in the ſhips 
e . GN 
The other ſort of Moors are of, the wandering kind, 
without lands or patrimony, and are in all reſpects very 
poor. Theſe are divided into a prodigiòous numbet ot 
tribes, diſtinguiſhed: either by the names of their chiefs, or 
the places of cheir abode, or by both. Each farms a kind 
of itinerant village, or adowar, as they term it, and ever 


family lives in a particular tent or portable hut. Each of 


theſe adowars has'a cheyk;' or chief, ho, in conjunction 
with his affiſtance, goyern the whole community with grear 
2 and tendernefs.; They live ſolely on the produce 
of ſuch lands as they farm from the Moors, and pay their 
rent in kind, whether in corn, fruit, her bs, honey and wax, 
ſelling the remainder: to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
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vantageous ſoil for every ſeaſon; and cake great care to a- 


whole commuhſty for kach individ va. A t 


| their manners, religion; and'cuſtorns, Their drefs. eoulifs 
in a haik; or coafſe piece of eloth four or: five ells Jong, 


che up che per part of che cloakis a hood of a finer ſort of cloth; 


and have often two in 2 bag tied behind their backs L 
they go to fetch wood of water j but theſe children de 
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| and on their legs 
ivory. Their cheeks, foreheads, arms, fingers- ends, and 


fancy, which is done by pricking 
and then rubbing; them with a black 


towns, Tbey are Acilful i in the holte ot we . 


void the neighbourh6od- of the Turkiſh xrvops/ Each 
adowar pays the dey a tax in proportion to che number of I ; 


t 
its families, their chief being anfwerible:ts_him homme tos b 


- As theſe wandering Moors are ſcattered overjall thiap 
of Africa; it will b&-proper here to take ſomę Ie 


which they wrap about their ſhoulders; this haggs' down I p 
to their antles;' and to this they add a cap of the ſame 2 
eloth. The dreſs of the cheyk i a ſhift aud u cloak: n 


of one piece which comes down to the :talf 6f the leg On 


e boys and girls go quite naked; tillthey'are about 
ee years of 1 when they tie a nag or two 2 
bout them. Their * mothers carry heir le they fuck; 


generally ſo ſtrong; that they begin to wall hen "fix 


The Mooriſh wonien rig im väly 2 piece. of bellen 
ſtuff, which covers their bodies from the ſfulders down 
to the knees. They wear their kira braicdled; and adorn it 
with bugles, corals; glaſs, fiſhes teeth; and:other. baubles j 
and arms wear-:bracelets of horn or 


legs, are embelliſhed with black ſpiats from their very in- an 
thoſe places with! amreedle; _ 


powder. Thieir-com: WM ga 
ion in general is very: ſwarthyj but: their conſtirution if 
tobuſt and: lively; they marry while very young the: boys the 


at fourteen, or fifteen, and the daughters at nine: or ren Wl M 
years of age ; and as they are generally very ifruitfulij it i W wit 


not _ UNCOMMON to ſee enen their children at ten the 


i or eleven. Wy Is. - 43 . 13 YOu lit! % 41 (via C of 


When a nde obtaihed tbe patents conſent to have ¶ eve 
a daughter, be brings the number of catile agreed upon for 
ro her father's. hut, where ſhe, without any reluctance, 1e. ſo 
ceives him for her * hen ſomt al the nn gro 
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king) whar hi bride coſt him, he anſwers, © A virtuous 
« and {induſtrious woman cannot be bought too dear.” 
After the mutual congratulations, the young women of 
the adowat are invited to the marriage-feaſt, and the bride 
being fer upon the bridegroom's horſe, is carried to his 
tent, amidſt the acclamarions of the people i and being ar- 
rived at the entrance, is offered a mixture of milk and ho- 
ney ; and While ſhe drinks, the reſt of the company ſing an 
epithalamiumꝭ concluding with their good wiſhes to the 
new-married couple.” The bride then alighting, her com- 
panions put a ſtick into her hand, which ſhe thruſts as far 
as ſhe is able into the ground, ſaying, © As the ſtick can- 
not be removed without force, ſo neither will the quit her 
huſband; except he forces her from him.“ | Before ſhe is 
admitted into We tent, he places his flock before her, which 
ſhe muſt lead to ſome e z by which ſhe 
is informed, that he expects her to labour, and to take care 
of his flocks MI 
Upon her return, ſhe and her retinue are admitted. The 
feaſt begins and ends with finging and dancing, which are 
continued till rhe evening, when the 1 reſented 
to her huſband, the company take their leave. She is af- 
terwards to wear a veil over her face during à whole 
month, and not to ſtir out of the tent till that term is ex» 
pired, from which time the enters into that branch of the 
family economy Mat is allotted to the reſt of the married 
Theſe wandering Moors are generally "ſtrong, warlike, 
and ſkilful horſemen; they value themſelves on not being 
confined to towns like the other Moors, whom they re- 
gard as flaves always at the mercy of the Turks; ſo that 
if they receive any inſult or ill uſage from the Turk iſh aga, 
they inftatitly return in a hoſtile manner, tift the town 
Moors, who are unable to ſubſiſt without being ſupplied . 
with Proviſiohs from them, have meditated a'pcace between 
them, "To keed up this martial fpirit, the chief perſons 
of every adowar meet in a circle round theit cheyk, every 
evening, to diſcuſs public affairs; after which they per- 
form their uſual exerciſes on horſeback, in 'whith'they are 


ſo dextrous, that they can take up any thing from the 


* 


ground with the lance in- full ſpeed. Their -uſual wea⸗ 
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pons are a broad--cutlaſs, which hangs/juſt below the leſt 
| * and a ſhort lance which they always carry in their 
„ 4 a 3% ͤ ] ͤꝙu¶ . En LY 
ITheſe wandering Moors are generally ſo addicted to 
robbery, that it is dangerous travelling at a diſtance from 
the town without a guard, or at leaſt a marabut, that is, 
one of their prieſts, or monks; for as they conſider them- 
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ſelves as the original proprietors of the country, and not 


only as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhahitants, but re- 
duced by them to the loweſt ſtate of .poverty, they make 
no ſcruple to plunder all they meet by way of reprizal. 


The other conſiderable nation ſcattered through all the 


| provinces, not only of the Algerine dominions, but through 
the other parts of Barbary, is that of the Arabs, which 
is a mixture of many tribes deſcended from the Mahometan 
Arabians, who once over-run this part of Africa, from 
which being driven by the Turks, they fled to the moun- 
rainous parts to fave themſelves, their cattle, and effects, 
where they have ever ſince enjoyed their liberty; and, by 
their labour and induſtry, have improved theſe barren and 
deſart lands into pleaſant and fertile territories. They are 
divided into a multitude of little governments under their 
reſpective chiefs, and value themſelves highly on their har- 
ing pre ſerved their blood untainted by a mixture with other 
nations, expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for thoſe who, 
referring their ancient habitations ig cities and towns, 
ljubmitted to a foreign yoke, whom they therefore in deri- 
ſion call citizens and courtiers; and, from their having 
intermarried with ſtrangers, are eſteemed by them no better 
than Moors. Indeed the Algerines, who make nes diſtinc: 
tion between thoſe two ſorts of Arabs, any more than they 
do between the wandering and city Moors, call them all 
four by the common name of Moors, an inaccuracy in 
which they have been imitated. by ſeveral European writers, 
who, confounding the various nations, ſeem to make no 
diſtinction between the Turks, Moors, and Arabians of 
this part of Barbary, VVV 
When the Turks firſt ſubdued this country, they were 
ſo little acquainted with the mountains and deſart paris 
of it, that they gave the Arabs an opportunity of ſeizing 
upon the paſſes that led to the kingdoms of Fez and 
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Tunis; but afterwards raiſing fortifications on the moſt 
advantageous poſts, they in a ſhort time obliged them ei- 
ther to retire or ſubmit ; which was the more eaſily accom- 
pliſhed, as they had the uſe of fire- arms, which were un- 

known to the Arabs; and as their ſtrength was increaſed _ 
by the arrival of many-thouſands of Moors and Jews, who 
came thither from Spain, Hence many of the Arabs ra- 
ther choſe to become tributary to them, than to abandon 
their old habitations ; while others, ſebrning a foreign yoke, 
retired into the more inacceſſible parts of the kingdom, 
and lived free from tribute; and a third part compromiſed 
matters with the new conquerors, by entering into a mu- 
tual obligation of not moleſting each other. Theſe two 
laſt, however, ſtand in- little or no awe of the Algerine go- 
vernment, which on account of their martial ſpirit and 
happy ſituation, dares not venture to give them any mo- 
leſtation; for whenever ſuch attempts are made, either 
upon their freedom or effects, they immediately conceal 
their corn and other proviſions in ſome ſpacious caves in 
the rocks, and drive their cattle towards Biledulgerid, or 
ſome inacceſſible mountainous parts, When they not only 
bid them defiance, but plague them by their frequent in- 
There is another ſort of theſe Arabs that wander along 

the banks of ſeveral rivers of Algiers, and never take the 
trouble of tiHing the ground, but range in ſearch of paſ- 
ture, and live chiefly upon the plunder, not only of villages, 


but of towns and cities. N $a 5 

Several clans of the Arabs go bare - headed all the year 
round, like a Maſſiniſſa of old, binding their temples only 
with a narrow fillet, ' to prevent their hair being trouble- 
ſome ; but ſome of the richer clans wear, like the Turks 
and Moors, a ſmall cap of ſcarlet woollen cloth of the 
manufacture of the country, round the bottom of which 
is folded the turban. The Arabs wear a looſe garment 
like that worn by the wandering Moors, and above it alſo 
2 cloak called a burnooſe, which is wove in one piece. with 
2 kind of hood for the head; it is tight about the neck, 
and wid ens below; but they only wear this in rainy and 
cold weather. Some of them wear next their ſkins a cloſe- 
bodied frock or tunic, with or without ſleeves, which as 
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well as the looſe garment above it, is girded about their 

bodies. Their girdles are uſually of worſted, wove into 
a variety of figures, and made to wrap ſeveral times round 

their bodies: one end, being doubled and ſewed along 

the edges, ſerves for a purſe. In this girdle the Turks 
and Arabs fix their knives and poniards; while the writers 
diflinguiſh themſelves by having an ink horn, the badge of 
their office, ſuſpended in a like ſituation. 
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light, eſpecially among the common people z but perſons 
Fx diſt inction affect a more ſumptuous apparel, not unlike 
that worn in Turky; it being moſtly of — cloth or ſilk: 
their veſts are richly lowered, their turbans very expenſive 
and curioufly done up, and their legs are covered with 
* {hoots of Sine ion „„ 

The garments worn by the women. differ only from 
thoſe of the men in their lightneſs and length, their Miſts 
and veſts reaching down to their feet. Their hair is 
generally tied behind and adorned. either with jewels, or 
leſs expenſive ornaments, »ccarding to their rank and. cir- 
cumſtances, over which they wear à cap of filk or linen, 
They are likewiſe fond. of adorning their necks, arms, and 
wriſts with collars. and bracelets ſet with jewels, and their 
ears with large. pendants,” When they go abroad, they 
uſually throw a linen veil over their faces: this they faſten 


to their girdle, and wrap an upper garment over their uſual, 


dreſs ; ſo that they are commonly known only to the ſlaves 
by whom they are attended. Thoſe of a higher rank are 
conveyed about in litters made of oſier twigs, and covered 
with a thin painted cloth ; but ſo low, that they. muſt fit 
croſs-legged upon them, yet wide enough to contain two 
perſons .n that poſture: thus they can ſee without being 
ſeen, and travel free from wind, duſt, and rain, as well as 

from the too great heat of the ſun, 
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None but the viceroy, ſome of his principal officers, and 
the chief members of the divan, are allowed to ride on 
horſeback ; at leaſt in the metropolis and other places of 
concourſe : the reſt muſt either ride on aſſes, or walk. 
The Chriſtians who ae free are allowed to wear their 
_ own country drels ; but the ſlaves, who are much more nu- 
merous, have nothing but a coarle grey ſuit, and a ſea- 
man's Cap. 
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The ſhariffz, who are deſcended from Mahomet, have 
the privilege of diſtiaguiſning themſelves: by the colour 
of their turbans, which are of green ſilk ; the pilgrims who 
have performed their voyage to Mecca, and art efteemed 
hadgies, or ſaints, like wiſe diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 


dreſs. 
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As for the common people, they wear a linen pair of 
drawers over their ſhirts, and an open white woollen jacket, 
with a kind of hood behind; and ſome wrap themſetves 


up, eſpecially when they go abroad, in a blac mantlethar 


reaches dawp to their heels. noe 

The government of Algiers is conducted by the dey and 
a common-cqunitil, Compoſed of thirty yiah baſhasz and, 
upon ſome emergengics, the mufti; the cady, and: ſome- 
times the ſoldiery are called in to give their votes. Affairs 
of moment are ſometimes agreed upon by this aſſembly be- 
fore they paſs into laws, and the dey is entruſted with the 
execution of them hut lately little account has been made 
of this body, which is at preſent only convened to] give 
their conſent to what has been before concerted between 

The dey is choſen out of the army, the moſt inferior per- 
ſon of which having an equal right to that dignity with 
the higheſt, every bold and aſpiring foldier, though bur 
lately taken from the plough, may be conſidered. as heir 
apparent to the throne. Indeed they are not aſhamed to 
own the meanneſs of their extraction. Dr. Shaw obſerves 
that Mahomet Baſha, who was e he _ ar Al- 
giers, in a diſpute with a deputy<eonſul.of a neighbouring 
nation, freely mentioned — meanneſs of his birth: My 
© mother,” ſaid he, ** ſold ſheeps trotters, and my father 
© neats tongues; but they would have been aſhamed to 
« havę expoſed ta fale:ſo worthleſs a tongue as thine?” ? 
He who aſpires to this high rank ſeldom waits till ſick- 
neſs or age has removed the preſent poſſeſſur; it is enough 
if he be able ta protect himſelf with the ſame ſcymetar 
which he boldly-ſheathes in the bowels of his predeceſſor; 
for ſcarcely one in ten of them dies in his bed. Even the 
few who have had a more peaceful exit, cannot be ſaid to 
have owed it to the high regard the army had for them ; 
but rather to their good fortune or foreſight in aipping a 
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new inſurrection in the bud, before the conſpirators could 
put their deſigns in execution. Neither their mal-· admi- 
niſtration, tyranny, or avarice, ſerve to haſten their ruin, 
nor can the contrary amiable qualities prevent it. The 
want of ſucceſs in an enterprize, though ever ſo —_ 
concerted and carried on, is a ſufficient crime with the 
ſuperſtitious and mutinous troops to cauſe an inſurrection, 
and coſt the moſt ſagacious dey, or officer his life; nay, 
they are often ſlain from n& other motive than a deſire of 
change, blown up by ſome bold aſpirer to the ſupreme 
power. This, however, helps to keep up a ſhew of 2 
divan, which might otherwiſe have been aboliſhed ; and 
the deys are frequently obliged to aſſemble, and conſult 
them on important affairs, merely to ſcreen themſelves 
from popular diſcontents; though in reality the chief 
members being for the moſt part his creatures, he may be 


ſaid to act with a deſpotic authority, there being no ap- 


peal from this ſupreme tribunal, This factious humour, 
however, ſeems to be ſomewhat allayed by the many ſea- 
ſonable executions that have been made of theſe aſpiring 
members. The grand ſignior, however, ſtill ſtiles the dey 
| his-viceroy; or baſha,'as he does the people his ſubjects, 
and claims the right of approving or diſapproving of his 
election; though he has ſeldom ventured to diſannul it, 
8 fear of loſing the ſnadow of authority he claims over 
As the loweſt perſon as well as the higheſt, has a right 
to vote in the election of a dey, and as there are uſually 
ſeveral candidates for that dignity, the election is ſeldom 
carried on without ſome tumult, if not blood- ſned; but 
when the choice: is fixed, the perſon elected is ſaluted by 
the words, Alla barik, that ĩs, Gd wleſs, Or proſper you z 
and immediately after he is :inveſted-with the cafran, or 
inſignia of ſovereignty ; while the cady, or chief judge, ad · 
dreſſes him in a congratulatory ſpeech, that is generally 
cloſed with a pathetic exhortation to this purpoſe: That 
as it has now pleaſed the Almighty to raiſe him to the ſu · 
preme dignity of the kingdom, it is his duty to govern it 
with juſtice and equity, to preſerve the rights and liberties 
of his new ſubjects,” and to take the utmoſt care to pro- 
rote their ſafety and. welfarmmeee. 
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The officer. next in power. and dignity: to the dey is the 
aga, or general of the janizaries, who is one of- the oldeſt 
officers jn the army: he enjoys his poſt only two months, 
and is then ſucceeded by the chiah, or next ſenior. officer, 
or eldeſt yiah-baſha. During theſe two months, the keys 
of the metropolis are in his cuſtody, all military orders are 
iſſued in his name, and the ſentenee of the dey upon any 
offending ſoldier, whether only corporal or capital, is exe- 


cuted in the court of his palack. He has no ſooner ſerved 


this ſhort office, than he is conſidered as ſuperannuated ; 


yet regularly receives his pay, like the reſt of the ſoldiers, 


every two months, and is exemprt from all farther duties, 
except giving his adyice at the grand council, to which he 
0 vote in f ,.ͤͤ / , 8 er? 

The next in dignity is the ſecretary of ſtate, who regiſ- 
ters all the public acts; and next to him are thirty chiah 


has a right to come whenever he pleaſes, though he has 


baſhas, or Chief colonels, under the aga, who ſit next to him 
in the ſame gallery in the divan. Out of this claſs are 


commonly choſen thoſe ſent on embaſſies into foreign 


countries, or to convey the dey's orders throughout the 


province of Algiers. Next to them are eight hundred 


bolluk baſhas, or eldeſt captains, who are raiſed. to the 


rank of chiah baſhas according to their ſeniority. The, 
oldak baſhas, or lieutenants; who are next in rank, amount 
to four hundred, and are regulatly raiſed to the poſt of 
captains, and to other employments in the ſtate, according 
to their abilities. Theſe, by way of diitinction, wear a 
leather ſtrap hanging down behind to the middle of their 


backs. One rule is ſtrictly obſerved in riſing to the above 


offices ; which is the right of ſeniority ; one ſingle infringe· 


ment of which would cauſe. a revolt, and endanger, if not 


colt the life of the dey. This ſeniority, however, is not that 


of age, but of ſtanding z and yet, with the dey's permiſ- 


ſion, may be, purchaſed by a junior, in which caſe-the lats 
ter deſcends to the rank of the foriner, '., , 

The other military officers of nate, are the purveyors of 
the army; the, peys, who are the four eldeſt ſoldiers, and 
neareſt ro preferment; the ſoulaks, who are the eight next 
in ſeniority to them, and are part of the dey's body- guard: 


theſe all march before him when he takes the ſield, and are 
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. Eiſtinguiſhed their carbines, ge ymetars, and bref 
on their caps. The ane or Turkiſh older, 5 
and of whom has che RWI ent of one or tore VIGOR 

iſh adowars, and collects the taxes for che de 

fagiards, who are Turkiſh lancemen, à kunde. 
attend the army. lo theſe may be added, 8 
or governors; of the three great pri vinees;”” 20: "al theſe's 
cers'compoſe the great council; but none* 10 
rank” to the thirty ehiah baſhas' have a right to fir 16 the 
gallery next after the dey 3 the reſt are obſiged to oY fi 
the hall, br counell- ehamber, with theit An rost, And 
as much as poſſible without motion ; nor are they permit. 
ted to enter it with any offenſive weapon. Thoſe who 
have any ſult or affairs to tranſact with the divan "giſt 
ſtand without the gates, let the weather be ever ſo Bad 
but they are generally preſented with coffer 8 3 | 
the chiahs or inferior officers, till they are diſpa FOR les 
an is ome. 


The manner of knowing the opinion os 3 me 
| what fingular, ' The agd' of preſident; firft 2 poſts th 
queſtion; which is immediately repeated with a loud V 
by: chiah baſhas, and from them echoed again by fogr ff 
ferior officers; and then is repeated ffbm one 'membert 
the div an to another, with ſtrange geſtFes and contortibns 
and when they do not approve the qdeſtion, with à mit 
hideous noiſe from all, by which the aga eaſily conctudet 
to which ſide the majority i is inclined, and proclaims'i it abs 
— Henee the deys have of late years taken great 
ains io ſuppreſs thoſe whom ti ey knew to be ill 4 
Red to their meaſures, and to ſummon as few 28 offible\ 
dbtites! their own creatures. It has aWo'bren late 1 
mary with them, immediately after their election, 10 cauſe Ml - 
all the officers of the divan, ho had oppoſed it; td bel 
ſtrangled, and to fill up the vacancies with 'thofe who | 
been Tok zealous in promoting it: by Which” meat 
far greateſt part of the ſupreme court becoriit noel 95 
voted to his will. e e 
The dey of Algiers pays no tber everite to the Porte 
chen eh of a tber ain Aalaber ot hantlſome youths,” and 
| fome other preſents annually ſent thither. His income 
variouſly computed, and probably riſcs and falls accon "ll 
to the — he nas of ſleccing and a. bo 
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the natives ahd foreigners ; and; according to Dr Shaw, 
the taxes of the whole kingdom bring into the treaſury no 
more than three hundred thouſand dollars; but he ſup- 
poſes, that the eighth part of the prizes, the effects of thoſe 
perſons who die without children, added to the yearly con- 
tributions raiſed by the government, preſents from fo- 
reigners, fines, and oppreſſions, — in as much more. 
The whole force of Algiers, conſiſting of Turks and Co- 
loglies, who are the ſons of ſuch ſoldiers as have been per- 
mitted to marry at Algiers, is, according to the lateſt and 
moſt accurate writers; computed at about ſix thouſand five 
hundred, two thouſand of whom are ſuppoſed to he old and 
excuſed from duty; and of the four thouſand five hundred, 
wo thouſand are conſtantly employed in their garriſons, 
while the reſt are either to arm out their cruizers, or form 
he three flying camps ſent every ſummer to collect the 
taxes To theſe, Turkiſh troops may be added about two 
undred Mooriſh horſe and foot; kept in conſtant pay 
bur, being the hereditary enemies of the Turks, are eanſi- 
dered as adding hut little to the ſtrength. of the govern» 
ent. This extenſive country is indeed kept. in obedience 
leſs, by force of amg, than by, carefully obſerying: the cold 
political. maxim, Divide and command; for chere het 
ing continual jealouſies and diſputes, between the Arpbian 
ribes, the provincial viceroys have nothing to do but to 
keep up the ferment, and at proper times throw in new 
matter for diſcord: | Thus, by playing one tribe againſt | 
againſt another; they are able to maintain their ground; a» 
painſt all oppoſition. n.. +: 19-#2 br 
The diſcipline of the Turkiſh ſoldiery; in time of war, 
$ commonly ſtrict and. ſevere ; and in one particalar is 
ighly commengge that is, in een eee ee al 
eind of plundering during an engagement; which law is 
9 ahh obſerved, og they leave that to; the Moors 
ind flayes, as being beneath the dignity of a! Turkiſh 


oldier. A * 
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They have, like the Europeans, their cayalry, infantry, 
and artillery, The army is commanded by the aga of the 
anizaries, . All the officers and ſoldiers of che. infanir * 
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dier carrying only his ſabre and muſket, without any other 
incumbrance, the ſtate furniſhing horſes for carrying their 
proviſions, baggage, and tents, each of which hotds twenty 
men. Tho order of miafehing is regulated by the com- 
manding officers, till they enter an enemy's country, when 
the bey, having ordered the horſe and foot to unite, forms 
them into ſquadrons and battalions, each under its proper 
officers and ſtandards, The van is compoſed of a body of 
infantry ; the wings of two ſquadrons, a little towards the 
rear; the reſt of the infantry in two files, with the baggage 
in the middle; and two Tquadrons, forming two wings be- 
hind ;- with a ſmall battalion of foot which forms the rear. 
When they engage, the baggage being left under a 
ſtrong guard, a large body of infantry leads the van, with 
two wings of cavalry, ſupported by others at ſome diſtance, 
The main body makes the centre, behind which both the 
thorſe and foot retreat to rally, and out of it freſh men are 


draughted to reinforce the van. ; 5 

They fight more deſperately againſt the Chriſtians than 
againſt any other enemy, becauſe thoſe who are taken pri- 
ſoners are never exchanged or redeemed ; but being looked 
upon as dead to the ſtate, their effects are ſeized, if they 
have neither children nor brothers to claim them. 
The Algerines are indeed more formidable at ſea than 
any other power along the coaſts of Barbary; and though 
the commanders of their ſhips are not allowed any concern 
in the affairs of ſtate, or in the election of the dey, yet they 
are held in great eſteem. Their navy, however, ſeldom 
exceeds twenty ſhips, only one of which belongs to the go- 
vernment, and is aſſigned to the admiral ; this is ſtiled the 
deylik, or royal ſhip, and has her particular ſtore-houſes: 


all the reſt belong to private perſons, and have likewiſe 


their ſtore-houſes well provided, the captains never failing 
to ſtrip their prizes of all the conveniencies they find in 
them, Indeed it is no wonder that a people who look 
upon all the reſt of the world as their tributaries or ſlaves, 
ſhould be ſo addicted to piracy, and treat their captives 
with ſuch arrogance and inhumanity, ©} 
The captains of theſe ſhips have commonly a ſhare'in 
thoſe they command, if they are not the ſole owriers, and 
accordingly may fit them out when they will, and cruize 
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where they pleaſe ; but are obliged, when required to at 
tend the 2 of the ſtate in u ae TY or D 
ſons, or in ſailing on any particular cruize ; and all this at 
the expence of the owners. They have alſo an pachi, | 
or ſome. old experienced officer, appointed by the dey ; 
and without the conſent of this Je 5 they can neither 
give chace nor return, nor even puniſh their ſailors. On 
their returning to port, this 57 makes his report how the 
captain has behaved ; who, if found guilty of any miſde- 


meanor, is ſure of being chaſtiſed. The captain muſt alſo 


give an account of his ſucceſs to the government, which 
claims an eight part of all the prizes, lives, and cargo; 
the reſt being divided among the proprietors and ſhip's 
company, in ſuch n as are agreed upon between 
them. Whatever is found on board theſs prizes that will 
fit their purpoſe they make uſe of, without troubling them- 
ſelves whether it be of the ſame ſize as the reſt ; for they 
give themſelves little concern about the proportions of 
their yards, cables, or anchors ; and range their guns with- 


out regard to their ſize. They have neither hammocks 


nor cheſts: on board, nor any other food but biſcuit, rice, 
and water. Eh $i no ha yn inp ono 4, . . 
The naval force of Algiers is ſaid to have been for a 
conſiderable number of years on the decline. In the year 
1732 they had only ſix capital ſhips, from thirty-ſix to 
fifty guns, beſides brigantines and row-boats; and, at the 
ſame time had not half that number of brave and experi- 
enced captains, A general peace with the W 
nations, and the impoſſibility of keeping up a proper di 
cipline, where every private ſeaman diſputes authority 
with his officer, are ſome of the principal reaſons why ſo 
ſmall a number of veſſels are ſometimes fitted our, and why 
ſo few perſons of courage are willing to command them. 
In the diſtribution of juſtice the cady is judge. He is 
generally educated in the ſeminaries of Conſtantinople, or 
Grand Cairo, where, it is ſaid, the Roman codes and pan- 
dects, tranſlated into the Arabic tongue, are taught and 
explained: he is obliged to attend once or twice a day at 
the courts of juſtice, where he determines the ſuits that arg 
brought before him ; bur. as he is generally ſuppoſed guilty 
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towards the tail. e A 
The Jews and Chriſtians for certain offences, as ſpeak- 
ing againſt Mahomet and his religion, muſt either turn 
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of : eceiving bribes; all affairs of moment are laid before 
the dey; or in his abſence, before the treaſurer or other 
principal officer of the regency, who fits in the gate of the 

alace for that purpoſe, _ F 
All the ere uſed in the divan, and other courts, is 
hearing the complaint and witneſſes, immediately after 
which they proceed to give ſentence, there being neither 
counſellors nor attornies to retard the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. When the women have any ſpit to them, they 
come veiled, crying aloud, and often repeating the words 
Char Alla, that. is, Juſtice in God's name; and theſe are 
generally accompanied with a crowd of their own ſex, to 


ack their petition with their joint outcries. 

_ Juſtice is, however, adminiſtered in the moſt yenal man- 
ner with reſpect to the puniſhment of offenders; and 
more particularly when. theſe are the Turkiſh ſoldiers, who 
1 with the greateſt inſolence, and commit acts of vio- 


lence with impunity; for they ſeldom ſuffer death for any 


crimes except that of rebellion, in which caſe they are 


commonly ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring, For ſome ſmaller 


offences they are either baſtinadbed, fined, or their pay 
ſtopped and, if officers, are reduced to the rank of com- 
mon ſoldiers, whence they may gradually riſe to their for- 
r toda 
1 clipping or debaſing the public coin, the old Egyp- 
| ſhment is inflicted, which is cutting off the hands. 
I a Jew or Chriſtian is gvilty of murder, or any other 
capital crime, he is burnt alive without the gates of the 


city; but for the ſame crimes the Moors and Arabs are 


either impaled, hung up by the neck over the battlements of 
the city, or thrown upon hooks fixed in the walls below; 
where they ſometimes hang thirty or 'forty hours in the 
molt dreadful agonies before they expire. ©. © 


o 
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Moors NN 2608 robbery or burglary have their 


right hand cut o , and hung about their necks; and are 


made to ride through che city on an aſs, with their faces 


* 


Mahomerans, or. be impaled ; which is certainly one of the 
greateſt indignities and barbarities that can be offered x9 a 
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human' being. The patient is laid on his face, and a ſtake 
made ſharp at one end, and about eight or nine feet long, 
is forced up his fundament ; and then taking him by the 


legs, they draw on his body, till the point of the ſtake ap- 
pears at his ſhoulders; aſter which they erect the ſtake, 
and faſten it in a hole dug in the groun ee. 

The ancient inhuman cuſtom of ſawing in ſunder is till 
retained ; this is done by lay ing the condemned perſon be- 
tween two boards of the ſame length and breadth, and be- 
ginning to ſaw at the head, "oa _ . 

Small offences are puniſned with the baſtinado, which 
is given either upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, 
according to the nature of the crime, or the arbitrary will 
of the cady or judge, who alſo appoints the number of 
ſtrokes to be given with ſlicks of the thickneſs of one's . 
little finger; and theſe ſtrokes ſometimes amount to two 
or three hundred; but the number may be leſſened, either 
by the influence of à bribe, or the interpoſition of friends. 
But though the offender frequently dies for want of one 
of theſe powerful advocates, yet the puniſhment is neither 
reckoned capital, nor is the judge called to an account for 
cauſing it to be inflicted in that inhuman degree. 
la caſes of debt, the debtor is uſually detained in priſon 
till the chouſes or bailiffs have. ſeized upon and ſold his 
effects: when, if the ſale amounts to more than the debt, 
the overplus is returned to the priſoner; or if-it comes 
ſhort, he is releaſed, and no future demands are made upon 
6] x oa gt es 9 — 2 

When the women offend, they are not 8 to the 
populace, but ſent to a private houſe pf correction; or, if 
the crime be capital, they are tied up in a ſack, carried qu 
to the ſea and dto owned. 

Having given the pyniſhments inflicted on malefactors, 
we ſhall conclude with their treatment of the Chriſtian 
ſlaves, who, though innocent, may be ſaid to be under a 
perpetual ſtate of puniſhment, +: 

As ſoon as theſe ſlaves are made priſoners, the corſairs 
make a ſtrift enquiry into their country, condition, and. 
quality, which is often done by —_— them to ex · 
tort a true confeſſion; after which, having ſtripped them 
almolt naked, they are brought to the palace of the dey, 


U 
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to which the European conſuls repair in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their reſpective nations; 
60 if any were only paſſengers, to reclaim them. But 
if it br proved that they have ſerved. for pay to any nation 
at war with Algiers, they cannot be releaſed without pay- 
ing their full ranſom, Of theſe the dey has the choice of 
every eighth man, and chooſes thoſe who have ſome uſeful 
trades or profeſlions, as ſurgeon's mates, carpenters, ' &c, 
becauſe they ſell for a great price; and, if of quality, for 
a ſtill greater. The reſt, who are left to the owners and 
captors, are carried to che beſiſtan, or ſlave- market, where 
a price is ſet upon them according to their profeſſion, age, 
ſtrength, and ability. From thence they are led to the 
court before the dey's palace, where they are ſold by aue -In 
tion; and whatever is bid above the ou: ſet Ine: them b 
a 
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belongs to the government, 

Theſe unhappy men have then an iron ring put 0 
one of their ancles, and a long or ſhort chain faſlened to r 
it, according as they imagine chem more or leſs inclined ec 
to attempt their eſcape; but if any of theſe can procure a 
little money from their friends, or by way of charity, they 
are allowed to keep wine cellars; but muſt pay a certain 
tribute: to the dey, according to the quantity they ſell; 
by which means many of them grow rich enough. in time 
to purchaſe their liberty j though, beſides their tribute to 
the dey, they are obliged to contribute towards the main» 
tenance of their poor ſick brethren, and of the Chriſtian 
chapels allowed for their uſe. As for the reſt, who have 
neither trades, nor can put themſelves in any way of liv- 

ing, they are uſed with very great ſeverity ; they fare and 
| hard all day, and at night are locked up in public 
priſons, where they lie on the bare ground; without any 
other covering than the ſky, whence they are ſometimes pt 
almoſt ſtifled in mud and water. In the cities and — 
they are put to the loweſt and hardeſt kinds of labour ; in 
the country they are ſometimes made to draw the plovgh 
inſtead of horſes and exen; and in all other reſpects are 
treated with ſuch inhumanity as would be ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, if exerciſed on the loweſt rank of brutes. The 
Vvomen ſlaves are treated with leſs —— and, if hand- 

ſome and witty, are commonly made e concubjacgs. aul 
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cruelty and reſentment. 


ſometimes gain a perfect aſcendency over their niafters; 


but if any of them refuſe to comply, they ſpare neither 
threats nor cruelty to force them to it; and if application 
be made to government in their behalf; the common an- 
ſwer is, that they are their maſter's property, and he is 
liberty to put them to what uſe he thinks proper, Thoſe 
who want youth and beauty are uſually conſigned to ſome 
of the lower offices of the family, and are liable to he ſe- 
verely chaſtiſed for every ſlight miſcarriage, eſpecially in 
8 of CORES. which 123. „ 
Turks, affect to a very high degree; both with reſpect to 
their R — and furniture: 

The popiſh prieſts and monks, who are flaves, äre ge- 
nerally uſed with more gentleneſs, on account of their 
being better ſupplied with money, by which they procure 
an exemption from labour and other hardſhips ; butwhen- 
ever any Chriſtian prince declares war againſt the Alge- 
rines, they are the firſt who become the victims of their 


The Algerine religion differs only from the rkiſn in 
their cheriſning a great variety of ſuperſtitions. Thus 
they hang the figure of an open hand found the neck of 
their children, às a counter-charm againſt an evil eye; 
and both the Turks and Moors paint it upon their ſhips 
and houſes. The people who are grown up always carry 
about them ſome paragraph of the Koran, which they place 
upon their breaſts, or ſew under their caps, to prevent faſ- 
cination and witchcraft,” and to ſecure themſelves from 
fickneſs and misfortunes. Theſe charms they eſteem ſo 
univerſal, that they alſo hang them to the necks of their 
cattle, horſes, and ber decks of burthen, © #215 
An opinion — over all Barbary, that many diſeaſes 
proceed ſrom ſome offence given to the Jenoune, a ſort of 
beings placed by the Mahometans between the angels and 
the devils. Theſe are ſuppoſed to frequent ſhades and 
fountains, and to aſſume the bodies of worms, toads, and 
other little animals, which being always in their way are 
every moment liable to be moleſted and hurt. When any 
one is therefore maimed-or fickly, he fancies that he has 
injured one of thoſe beings; on which the women killed 
in theſe ceremonies go upon a Wedneſday, with ſtanł in- 
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cenſt and other perfumes; to ſome be ſpring 


and there ſacrifice a cock or a heb, a ram dr an ewe, ac 
cording to the quality and ſex of the patient, and. ther n · 
ture of the diſeaſe, a ſemale being ſacrificed be, one of the 

wer. Jex; and a male for the women. 1221 44 
+ The Algerines have three principal officer he preſide 
* wy all religious matters; theſe are, the mufti or high 
Prieſt, the cady or chief Judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ahg 
ſuch other matters as the. civil and military power turns 
over to him, and the grand marabut who. is at the head of 
Sis order, which conſiſts of a kind of eremiticai monks, in 
| ſuch high yeneration thei they bear an extraordinary, ſway, 
not only i in moſt private families, but even in the govern- 
ment: Theſe three officers have theit ſeats jn the great 
divans nent under the dey, and on his right-band, wha 
they, are allowed to give their opinion in all bie ang 
important affairs of tate; but have not the liberty o 
ing with the reſt of the members. -: As to religious a in 

| _T oe uſually referred to them, and their deciſions, if 
1 ate ER and Lo anger to l 
purd. 40 ö 45400 
The people hare.s * great venerayian for the o Butz, 
who are uſually perſons, of i rigid abſtere life, 8 as 
employing themſelves either in counting over their beads, 
or in prayer and meditation. Their chaplet uſually canfiſts 
of ninety nine beads; on touching each « which, they either 
ſay, © God is great, God be praiſed, or or God f orgive me. 
This kind of ſaintſhip uſually goes by ſucceſſion; and the 
fon, if he can beh-ve with: equal gravity; is intitled to the 
ſame eſteem. and teyerence with the father. Sc 1 

pretend to ſee viſions, - and to e rſe with the 

while others are ſuppoſed to work miracles. De ep 
 fays, that Seedy Muſtafa, caliph of the weltera province, 
told him, that a neighbouring marabut had a ſolid irog 


bar; which upon command; would givethe ſame report, rs 
do as much - execution as a piece of c mon; and 


once the whole Algerine army, on the ey's demanding | 


too exorbitant a tax from the Arabs Anger his, protectiog, 
were put to flight by the miracle: yet notwächſtan en 
frequency, as they pretended, of the ex riment, 
the arguments urged by * divine on, the merit 
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vincing a Chriſtian, nor the ſolicitations of the company, 
could prevail fo far as to have the experiment tried before 
him ; for the marabut had too much policy to hazard his 
reputation hy putting it to the proof. At Seteef that learn= 
ed gentleman ſaw a marabut famous for vomiting fire; 
but though he was ſuddenly ſurpriſed at ſeeing his mouth 
ſuddenly in a blaze; and at the violent _—_— he coun- 
cerfeired at the ſame time, he afterwards plainly perceived 
that it was all a trick; and that the flames and ſmoke with 
which he was ſurrounded atoſe from ſome tow and ſulphur 
which he contrived to ſet on fire uder his burnooſe, 
The roving and unſettled life of the Arabs, and the per- 
petual grievances the. Moors Tuffer from the Turks, pre- 
vent either of them enjoying that liberty and ſecurity which 
give birth and encouragement. to learning; hence the 
knowledge of philoſophy, mathematics, and medicine, 
which once flouriſhed among the Arabs, are now loſt, and 
there are ſcarce any traces of them remaining. wt 
The. ſons of the Moors and Turks are ſent to ſchool at 
about fix years of age, when they are taught to read and 
write for the value of about a penny a week. Each boy, 
inſtead of paper, has a piece of thin ſquare board, ſlightly 
dawbed over with whiting ;. and on this he makes. his let- 
ters, which may be wiped off or renewed at pleaſure; On 
his having made ſome progreſs in the Koran, he is initia · 
ted in the ſeveral, ceremonies and myſteries of religion: 
and when a boy has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any branch of 
learning, he is dreffed in a ſplendid habit, mounted upon 
a horſe richly capariſaned; and is conducted, amidſt the 
huzzas of his ſchoolsfellaws; through the ſtreets, while his 
friends and relations afiimble to congratulate his parents, 
and to load him with gifts. The boys, after being three 
or four years at ſchool; are put ts trades, or enrolled in the 
army; where moſt of them ſoon forget all they have learn- 
ed ar e Vd 
While the rererend divine we have ſo often quoted was 
chaplain at Algiers, he endeavoured to become acquainted 
with the perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for their learning; and 
though from their natural ſhyneſs to ſtrangers. and con- 
tempt of the Chriſtians, it is difficult to cultivate a real 
triendſhip with them, yet * ſoon found that their chief 
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aſtronomer, who regulates and ſuperintends the hours of 
prayer, had not the ſkill to make a ſun-dial : that the 


whole art of navigation, as practiſed at Algiers and Tunis, 
only conſiſts in what is termed pricking of a chart, and 


diſtinguiſhing the eight priacipal Fe of the compaſs; 


and that even chemiſtry, once the favourite ſcience of theſe 


people, is at preſent only applied to diſtilling a little roſe- 


water, The phyſicians chiefly ſtudy the Spaniſh edition of 
Dioſcorides ; but they oftener conſult the figures of plants 
and animals than their uſes. Notwithſtanding this, theſe 
people are naturally ſubtle and ingenious, and only want 
time, application, and encouragement, to cultivate. and 
improve their faculties, CCF 
As the Mahometans are generally predeſtinarians, they 
pay little regard to medicine, and uſually either leave the 
diſorder to contend with nature, or make uſe of charms 
and incantations, Yet in all diſtempers they reſort to 
| bagnios, and there are a few other remedies in general uſe, 
Thus a dram or two of the root of round bithwort is an 
eſtabliſhed remedy for the cholic ; in plevritic and rheu- 
' matic caſes, they make ſeveral punctures on the part al- 
fected with a red hot iron, repeating the operation accord- 
ing to the violence of the diſeaſe, and the ſtrength of the 
patient. The prickly pear roafted in the embers is applied 
hot for the cure of bruiſes, ſwellings, and inflammations, 
They pour freſh butter almoſt boiling hot into all fimple 
gun-ſhot wounds, and ſome of them inoculate for the ſmall - 
pox ;. though this practice is not much in reputation in 
this part of Barbary, and they tell a number of ſtories to 
diſcourage the uſe of ir. They have few compvund me- 
dicines; however, they uſe a mixture of myrrh, aloes, ſaf- 
fron, and fyrrup of myrtle-berries, which is frequently found 
effeQual in the cure of the plague. Th 
Our author was ſometimes favoured with the fight of 
their ancient kalendars, in which the fun's place, the ſemi- 
diurnal and nocturnal arch, the length of the twilight, with 
the ſeveral hours of prayer for each day in the month, are 
calculated to a minute, and beautifully wrote in proper co- 
lumns ; but theſe are as little conſulted as their ancient 
mathematical inſiruments, of which they know not the 
uſe ; thus, if the cloudineſs of the weather prevents the! 
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adjuſting their Jarge and ſmall hour-glaſſes to ſome insc- 
curate meridian lines they have made for that purpoſe, 


their times of devotion, which ſhould be punctual to a 


minute, are entirely left to the will and pleaſure of their 
cryers; for public clocks are not allowed in this country, 
which is perhaps owing to the great averſion of the Maho- 
metans to bells. an nt Ee | 
Though their anceſtors were alſo diſtinguiſhed for their 


{kill in arithmetic and algebra, not one in "uy thouſand 
ir 


appears to be at preſent acquainted with the firſt opera- 
tions in theſe branches of mathematics; yet the merchants 


are frequently very dextrous in the addition and ſubſtrac- 


tion of large ſums by memory, and have alſo a very ſingu- 


lar method of numeration, by putting their hands into 
each others ſleeyes, and touching one another with this 
and that finger, or a particular joint, each denoting a de- 


termined ſum or number; thus, without moving their lips, 


or giving the leaſt intimation to the by-ſtander, they con- 


clude bargains of the greateſt value. 


Though piracy ſeems to ſuit beſt with the temper of 
the Algerines, they ſuffer free Chriſtians, Jews, either na- 
tives or foreigners, Arabians and Moors, to exerciſe a fair 


commerce both by ſea and land, and to carry on trades 


and manufactures in ſilk, cotton, wool, leather, and other 


commodities, which are moſtly conducted by Spaniards 
ſettled in Algiers, eſpecially about the metropolis, Car- 


pets are another manufacture of this country, though they 
are greatly inferior to thoſe of Turky for beauty and fine- 
neſs ; but, being both cheaper and fofter are preferred by 


the people to lie upon. There are likewiſc at Algiers looms 
for velvet, taffeties, and other wrought ſilks, and a coarſe 
ſort of linen is made in moſt parts of the kingdom, of 


which Suſa produces the fineſt, Theie manufactures are 


chiefly conſumed at home, ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe 
of ſilk and linen, being fo inconſiderable, that they are 
obliged to ſupply the want of a ſufficient quantity by im- 
porting them trom Europe and the Levant. The people 
ſend few of their commodities ro foreign markets, their 


oil, wax, corn, and pulſe being barely ſufficient to lupply 
the country, though, before the city of Oran became ſub- 


ject to Spain, the merchants have been known to ſhip off 
K 2 | | <4 
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from the various ports of Barbary ſeven or eight thouſand 

tons of corn in one year. The conſumption of oil, which 
is here very plentiful, is alſo ſo conſiderable in this coun- 
try, that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off for Eu- 
rope: ſo that their exports chiefly conſiſt in oſtriches fea- 


thèrs, wax, hides, wool, copper, rugs, ſilk, ſaſhes, embroi- 


dered handkerchiefs, Chriſt ian ſlaves, and dates. 
The goods imported, whether merchandize or prizez, 
chiefly conſiſt in gold and ſilver ſtuffs, damaſks, linen and 
woollen cloths and ſtuffs, cotton raw and ſpun, tin, iron, 
plated braſs, lead, quickſilver, cordage, fail-cloth, bullets, 
cochineal, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, honey, wax, ſpices, 
aloes, opium, aniſe and cummin feed, ſoap, copperas, ar- 
ſenic, brazil, logwood, vermillion, gum-lack, ſulphur, 
maſtic, ſaſaparilla, aſpic, frankincenſe, galls, paper, combs, 
cards old and new, and dried ſruits. But though there is 
a conſtant demand for all theſe commodities, yet a ſmall 
quantity of them is imported by the merchants, on account 
of the frequent exactions and heavy duties ta which they 
are ſubject, and the precariouſneſs of payment; on which 
account thoſe who want any of them will wait in hopes to 
meet with them on board ſome prize; for they are chief 
. with them by the corſairs. It is a misfortune that 
both the manufacturers and ſhop-keepers, which laſt are 
chiefly Moors and Jews, are ſeverely treated by the go- 
vernment, and frequently fined for even pretended faults, 
which renders them ſo poor that it often puts them upon 
cheating their cuſtomers, either in their weights or mea- 
ſures, though if they are diſcovered they are ſure of being 
treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, either by a heavy fine, cer- 
poral puniſhment, or with deatt rim. 
The coin in uſe here is moſtly foreign, their own being 
only of three kinds, viz. the barba, of copper, fix of which 
were formerly worth an aſper; but are now only of half 
ERA: MEE EE $7: 
Tue aſper is a ſmall ſquare piece of ſilver and both this 
and the former has Arabic characters ſtamped on each ſide. 
Fifteen of theſe aſpers are of the value of a Spaniſh ryal, 
and twenty-four of a dapta, which is worth about a crown. 
"Theſe are all the pieces of money coined in the city of 
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are only coined at Tremeſen, viz. the rupee, worth thirty- 
five aſpers; the median, and the dian, or zian, worth a 
hundred aſpers. This laſt was the ancient coin of the 
kings of Tremeſen, on which account that province has 
the ſole privilege of coining theſe pieces. 
Beſides theſe, there are the Turkiſh ſultanin of gold, 
which is worth about a ducat; the moticales of Fez, of 
the value of about one ſhilling and ten pence; Spaniſh 


Tyals, French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and other Euro- 


pean money, are alſo current among them, though they 
have no fixed ſtandard. | x | 


ANGOLA, a country of Africa, 244 miles in length, and 


150 in breath, its chief city Loando, longitude 10 15 E. 
latitude 5 16 8. A fertile country; ſubject to ſeveral 
R under one king, who can raiſe 200, ooo foot: 


plantations. 1 


Thou h this country is called by the Europeans Angola, | 


among the natives it has the name of Dombo, This king- 
dom is bounded. on the north by Congo Proper, on the eaſt 


by Malemba, or Majemba, on the ſouth by Benguela, and 


on the weſt by the ocean, The country is watered by ſe- 
veral rivers, the moſt conſiderable of which is the Dande 
and the Coanza. The ſoil is fertile; it produces Indian 
corn, beans, oranges, lemons, and ſeveral other fruits z and 
1s rich in mines of filver, copper, and other metals. 
The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Congo; which we 


ſhall particularly deſcribe, They are, however, in general, 


very lazy; and though they have plenty of proviſions, are 
fonder of dog's fleſh than of any other meat, and therefore 
fatren them and ſell their fleſh in the ſhambles, n 

The - people are divided into four elaſſes, the firſt of 
which are noblemen ; the ſecand are ſtiled children of the 
dominion, theſe are natives, and for the moſt part artificers 
and huſbandmen ; the third are the flaves of the ſeveral 


lords, who are conſidered as a part of their property ; and 
the fourth are the ſlaves taken in ware | 10 


ere the Europeans purchaſe ſlaves for their American 


| 
5 
0 


They manure their ground by caſting up the earth into 
a ridge, leaving a furrow on either ſide, into which, when 
the rivers are ſwelled by the rain which flows from the 
mountains, they cut their banks and let in the water, which 
having remained there for ſome time ; they let it out into 
their canals, cloſe up the banks, and ſoon after the earth 
becomes proper for receiving their ſeed, which ſoon grows 
up, and is fit to be reaped in three months time, 
Polvgamy prevails here, and the firſt wife is ſuperior to 
the reſt, While a child has no teeth, the woman keeps 
from her huſband ; but as ſoon as theſe appear, all the 
friends and acquaintance of both ſexes carry the infant in 
their arms from houſe to houſe, playing and ſinging, to 
procure ſome gift for it, and are ſeldom or never put off with 


q 


2 a denial, . The huſbands ſtay at home and employ them- 


ſelves in ſpinning and weaving cotton; while the women 
buy, ſell, and perform the bufineſs which is generally done 
by men in other countries, and they are ſo jealous of their 
huſbands, that if they qbſerve them ſpeak to any other vo- 
man, they are preſently in a flame, and make the place 
here a eats. 
When any perſon dies, they waſh the corpſe, and wind- 
ing it, up, comb out the hair, and put on new cloaths : 
they then carry it to the grave, which is made like a vault, 
where it is ſet upon a ſeat made of earth, with many glaſs 
| beads, and trifles about it. The wealthy fprinkle blood 
upon the earth, and pour out wine, which is {aid to be done 
in remembrance of the deceaſed, _ _. 
The language of Angola differs from that of Congo only 
in the pronunciation; but they are not_acquaintedwith the 
uſe of characters for writings 


- 2 * 


The trade of the Portugueſe and other Europeans in 


— 


Angola, conſiſts in purchaling ſlaves. Theſe are bought 


above an hundred and fifty, or two hundred miles up the 

country, and from thence ſent down to the coaſt. All forts 
of commodities are imported thither, particularly cloth, 
kerſies, ticking, Sileſia and other ligen, gold and ſilver 
lace, ſeamen's knives, linſeed oil, all ſorts of ſpices, brandy, 
white ſugar, Turky carpets, coloured yarn, ſewing filk, 
needles, pins, beads, large fiſh hooks, Canary wine, and 
| horſe tails which are much eſteemed in Angola. 
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''F he king of Angola acknowledges no kind of ſobjee - 


tion to the king of Congo, though the country was for- 
merly ſubject to him; for about the middle of the ſixteenth 


century, one of the nobles named Angola, by the aſſiſtance 
& the Portugueſe, made war upon the reſt of the nobility; - 


and ſybdued them; till they all became his tributaries. 


The military diſcipline of the prope of Angola and 
9 


Congo is nearly the ſame; for bot them uſually fight 


on foot, and divide their army into ſeveral troops, fornt- 


ing themſelves according to the ground, and diſplaying 


their enſigns and banners. The motions of their troops 
are regulated by the captain-general, who placing himſelf 


in the centre of the army, by the found of initruments 


gives his orders whether to advance or retire, turn to the 
right, or left, join battle, or perform any other warlike 


action; - 1 I 8 | 
They chiefly make uſe of three ſorts of martial muſic, 
The firſt is a kind of drum, on which they beat with ivory= 


ſticks, The ſecond is ſhaped like a bell reverſed, and 
made of thin plates of iron; upon thele they ſtrike with 


wooden fticks. The third fort are elephants teeth hoJlows 
ed, and blown at a hole made in the ſide, the found reſem< 


bling that of a horn. Theſe ſeveral infttuments ate of dif- 
ferent ſizes, the larger are for the uſe of the captain-genes 
ral, and the ſmaller for the inferior officers; fo that when 


they hear the general's drum, horn, or bell, they anfwer 


in the ſame note to ſignify that they underſtand his plea- 


ſure, ; 


The commanders, on their march, wear ſquare hats or 


bonnets, adorned with the feathers of oſtriches, peacocks, 
&. The upper part of their bodies is naked, only they 
hang over their ſhoulders iron chains, with very large links. 


They have linen drawers, and a cloth which hangs down 


to their heels; but they occafonally tuck it up under their 
girdle, to which is faſtened ſeverat bells, and on their legs 
they wear buſkins. N i 


* 


Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſwotd, dagger, and 
thield, The common ſoldiers, who go naked trom the 
waiſt upwards, uſe bows and daggers, with hafts like knives; 
thoſe they ſtick in their girdle. Their boys are three feet 


— 
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ige with ſtrings· made of the bark of zreey ; the arrows, A 
which are of the ſame length, are not ſo thick. as a man's 
finger, and have iron heads; they alſo, uſe broad ſwords, 
muſquets, and piſtols; which they buy, of the Portugueſe. 
They advance to war with beat of drum, and the ſoung 
of horns, and having diſcharged a flight of arrows, dexte- 
rouſly wheel about and leap from —.— to place td avoid 
the arrows of the enemy, There ate commonly ſome 
ſturdy youths in the van; who with the ringing of the bells 
. that hang at their girdles encourage the reſt. After the IN of 
firſt bodies have fought till they are weary,upba the ſounq I th 
of a horn they retreat; and others ſupply their Planets til in 
one ſide proves victorious. th 
The people fly as ſoon as theit cnet is fiaio; and are an 
never to be rallied: The king never goes to war in per- Al 

jon; the ſtrength of his army confiſts entirely in the infan- 
try, he having few or no horſes, and therefore the comman- em 
ders are frequently carried on the oulders of their flayes, an 
The chief town, of, Angola; ang one of. the. L moſt conf ge 

_ derable belonging to the Portugueſe ſettlè nents on che 
tide of Africa, is named St. gf = de Loandd ; 4 it is ſituated dr 
on the iſle of Lnandoy which is twelye miles in length and If ©? 
three quarters of a mile in breadch; and ſtands in eight des | of 


— 


grees fortysfive minutes, ſouth latitude. - a The town is be 
large and handſome; confidering the country, and contains 
about three thouſand houſes built of Rane, and covered Pa 
with tiles: beſides a vaſt number of tlie huts of the ne- IM © 
groes made of ſtraw and earth, Ir has a good harbour, de- * 
tended by a forty and is a biſhop's ſee, The jeſuits have a th 
college here; and there are fone othet enen * 
but they have no freſh water.: th 
The Portugueſe; however, do hot ſeem to be ſo much ys 
tmaſters of the coaſt of Angola, as they are of Congo Pro il 
per ; for both the Engliſh : and Dutch trade thither with | 
the natives, and annually purchafe a great number of laren a. 


which they carry. to America, 
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ANIAN, or AJ AN, a large country of Africa: 900 miles 


in length, and 300 in Breadth, its chief city Brava; 40. 
50 Eaſt longitude, 12 North latitude: 3700 miles South 


Eaſt from London. It produces all the neceſſaries of life, 


gold, wax, ambergreaſe, and horſes, The inhabitants on 
the coaſt are fair, the inland part are Negroes. Mahoms 
medans and Pagans, | 5 fs 


The country of Anian extends along the ſouthern coaſt 


of the gulph of Babelmandel to Cape Guardafuy, and from 
the twelfth degree of north latitude to the equator ; it be- 
ing bounded on the north by the gulph of Babelmandel, on 
the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on the ſouth by Zanguebar; 
2 on the weſt by Abyſſinia and the unknown parts ol 
Africa. ' as VVV 
As the climate is exceeding hot, all the eaſtern coaſt is a 
mere ſandy barren tract, producing neither corn, fruit, nor, 
any animals but of the wild kind, on which account it is 
generally called the Deſart Coaſt z hut the northern coaſt; 
which is waſhed by the gulph, is a fertile country that pro- 
duces plenty of proviſions, in which the natives carry.on 4 
conſiderable commerce. They have allo an excllent breed 
of horſes, which foreign merchants purchaſe in great numi - 
bers, in exchange for ſilks, cottons, and otlier ſtuffs, .. ., , 


* 


The inhabitants along the north coaſt are for the moſt- 


by . 


part white, with long black hair, and grow more tawhy, or 
even quite black, on proceeding towards the ſouth, Here 
are likewiſe many negroes, who live and intermarry with 
the Arabs ſettled in the country, and carry on a great com- 
merce with them in ſlaves, horſes, gold, and ivory, which 
they commonly bring from Abyſſinia, where they are almoſt 
conſtantly. waging war; and, by their ſrequent iuroads into 
that kingdom, have rendered themſelves a warlike people. 
In this, tract are included ſeveral kingdoms; the moſt 
conſiderable of which is that of Adel, ſo ealled from its me- 
tropolis whieh authors have not diſcribed it is alſo named 
Zeila, from another ſea-port ſituated on the ſouthiern;coaſt ö 
of the Red Sea, 1 FFF = . by: ETD 
This kingdom has the ſtreights of Babelmaadel on the 
north. part of the eaſtetn "_ on the eaſt, and the Gallas 


— — —— 
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with the kingdoms of Dancali and unknown countries on 
The city of Zeila is ſeated on a ſpaeious bay, to the ſouth- 
eaſt of the mouth of the Streights of Babelmandel, in eleven 
degrees ten minutes north latitude, and forty- four degrees 
thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude from London. Ir is ex- 


tremly populous, the ſtreets are regularly laid out, and the 


houſes built of free ſtone. Its haven is very commodious, 
and it carries on à conſiderable commerce, it being the 
place through which the greateſt part of the merchandizes 
carried into the Abyſſinian empire commonly paſs, as well 
as thoſe that are conſumed in the kingdom of Adel. The 
foil about Zeila is only a dry barren ſand, and the inhabj- 
rants are obliged to fetch freſh water at the diſtance of 
two days journey from the city, where the country abounds 
with corn and fruit to fuch a degree, that 'the inhabitants 


cannot conſume it all, on which account the people of the 


neighbouring places come thither to purchaſe proviſions, 
The next eity is Barbora, ſituated at the bottom of a bay, 
on an ifland of its own name. It has been all along a kind 
of rival in commerce with Zeila, and is no leſs reſorted to 


by foreign merchants. The iſland whieh is almoſt conti- 


Toüntry ſo rich in grain, fruit, and other proviſions, that 


— 


gueus to the continent, is very fertile and produces plenty 
of corn, fruit, and cattle, great part of which is exported in- 
to other countries. The other parts of the kingdom of 
Adel being generally flat, and with very few hills, they 
have ſeldom any rains; but that defect is abundantly ſup- 

lied by the many rivers that run through it. 
One of theſe rivers named the Hawaſh, flows down from 


the Abyſſinian mountains, and receiving ſome other rivers, 


takes a circuit before it enters the kingdom of Adel. This 
river is very broad and deep, but it has ſcarce run ſix miles 
through the coumry of Adel, before the inhabitants divide 
it into ſuch a multitude of canals, that it is in ſome mea- 
ſure exhauſted before it reaches the ſea, This renders the 


pard of it is conveyed into the neighbouring kingdoms. In 
particular, they have plenty of wheat, barley, and millet, 
and a variety of cows, ſheep, and other beaſts, but their 

ineipal traſſie confiſts in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, frank · 
incenſe and negro flayes, which the inhabitants of Adel 


— , 


carry to the great port of Zeila, where they never fail of 


meeting with merchants from Arabia, Guzarat, and 


parts, who give in exchange for them cloaths of cotton, 
filk, and linen of various ſorts, collars, bracelers, and other 
ornaments of amber and.chryſtal ; with dates, raiſins, fire- 
arms, and other commodities.  , + ___ + . + VOY 
The Adelites are brave and warlike, and fight with ſur. 
priſing intrepidity againſt. the Abyſſinians, who are far from 
being equal to them in valour, diſcipline, and offenſive 
weapons, the Adelites. being furniſhed by the Turks and 
Arabs with variety of fire- arms. Their drefs chiefly con» 
ſiſts of a piece of cotton cloth, which covers them only 
from the girdle to a little below the knee, all the reſt 
their body being naked; but the king and nobles of. both 
ſexes wear a kind of looſe garment. which covers their whole 
body, and a cap on their heads; however, all the women 


are very fond of adorning their necks, arms,. wriſts, and 


ancles with bracelets of glaſs, amber and other trinkets. -. 
The next conſiderable kingdom on the coaſt of Anian 
is that of Magadoxa, which: is fituated ta the ſouth of Adel, 
and extends from five degrees forty minutes north laticude 
to the equator, where the river or gulph of Jubo divides 
the coaſt of Anian from that of Zanguebar; but how. fax 
it extends toward the weſt is uncertain. It has its namefrom 
its capital, which is ſituated on a large bay, formed by the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, that annualy overflows 
like the Nile. Some authors have pretended to fix the 
ſpringhead of the river, but chooſe diffreat mountains, In- 
deed, we are ſo little acquainted with theſe inland countries, 
that the ſource of this and other rivers is as much un- 
known, as that of the Nile was formerly. its courſe is pro- 
bably a very long one, as it has a conſiderable channel 
and this further appears from its regular and extenhve in- 
undations ; the whole country being rendered ſo fertile by 
the numberleſs canals cut from it, that it | aa a great 
quantity of wheat and barley, variety of fruit, and a mul» 


titude of horſes, oxen, ſheep, and other animals wild and 
tame... «i; 1 | | | 18 4 | 1 
The cicy of Magadoxa is a place of great trade, and of 
valt reſort from . of Arabia, India, and other 


N 


parts; whence their merchants bring catton, ſilk, and other 


uffs ſpices, and a variety of drugs, which they exchange 
with the inhabitants for gold, ivory, wax, and other com. 
—— eNOS 
8ome of the people are white, others tawny, and others 
quite black; but all ſpeak the Arabic tongue. The king 
and his court are Mahometans, and molt of the inhabtants 
are of ſome religion; they are bold and warlike, and a- 
mong other weapons, uſe —— arrows and lances. 
Within the kingdom of Magadoxa, and in its ſouthern 
extremity is the republic of BRAVA, which is perhaps the 
only goverment of that kind in all Africa ; it was founded 
by feven Arabians, who were all brethren, and fled hither 
from the tyrariny of Lacah, one of the petty monarchs of 
Arabia Felix. Here they found a moſt convenient and des 
lightful ſituation, in a ſmall country bounded on each ſide 
by a river, or, as others ſuppoſe, by two branches of the 
TVC 
This republic is ſaid not to extend much further than 
the coalt ; its chief dependence being on the great com- 
merce of its capital of the ſame name, which is convenient] 
fituated on a bay formed by the mouth of the northern branch 
of the river, about the diſtance of one degree from the e- 
quator. 5 7 4 - © . = 4 3: 1 bn Wh. os, ß» 
The city, which ſeems to be the only one that belongs 
to this republic, is large and well peopled, chiefly by rich 
merchants, the deſcendants of the ſeven Arabs its 8 
whoſe chief trade conſiſts in gold, filver, ſilk, cotton, and 
other ſtuffs, elephants teeth, gums, and other drugs, par- 
ticularly ambergriſe, with which this coaſt abounds. 
The houſes are large and well built, and the town is 
ſtrong, well fortified, and eſtemed one of the moſt cele- 
brated and greateſt marts on the whole coaſt. Both the city 
and the republic are governed by twelve magiſtrates, cho- 
ſen out of 'the principal families of the ſeven founders a- 
bove-mentioned, and to them the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, and the management of all public affairs are commits 
ed. The people are chiefly Mahometans, and yet are un- 
der the protection of the king of Portugal, to whom they 
«nnually pay 4 ſmall tribute of five hundred mitigate, * 


* 


* 
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er mounting to about four hundred French livres. 
ze The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the ſtreights 


at the entrance into the Red Sea, and is ſituated in thirteeg 
degrees north latitude, and in forty-three degrees thirty= 


rs three minutes eaſt long tude from London. The Abyſſini- 
g ans and Arabians formerly contended with great fury for 
ts the poſſeſion of this iſland. on account of its great import - 
a- ance, trom its commanding the entrance into the ſouth Sea, 


and preſerving a communication with the ocean; but the 
rn Turks having obtained the poſſeſſion of. both ſhores, the 


he M iſland is now in a manner deſerted. 4 
ed Babelmandel is about four or five miles in compaſs, rocky, 
er barren, and expoſed ta all the winds: it has a barren' ſoil, 
'of ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, aud affords ſcarce any ſuſ- 
T tenance-for man or beaſt, hb ifs [not ‚ u 36s 

de The iſland of Zocotra, or Socotora, is ſituated in the 


he Eaſtern Ocean, thirty leagues to the eaſt ward of Cape Guar- 
dafuy, and extends from the twelfth degree to the twelfth 
an degree twenty-five minutes north latitude. It is fifry miles 
n- in length and thirty-two in breadth, and is particularly 
tl famed for the aloes brought from thence, which from the 
{ nam of the iſland, ape Callefl Scotrine aloes.. This iſtabd 
e· alſo produces great quantities of frankincenſe, dates, and 
Trice, which are exported from thence to Goa and other 
gs parts of the Eaſt Indies ; from whence they bring other 
ch merchandizes. They likewiſe trade all along the coaſt of 
rs, Arabia. The iſland alſo abounds in cattle and fruit. 


nd The climate is extremly hot, and it is ſaid that the rainy 
u- ſeaſon does not laſt above a fortnight or three weeks: how- 


ever, here are ſome rivers which are never dry, and on the 
is WM coaſt are wells dug by the Arabs, There are two pretty 
e · WF good harbours, where the European ſhips uſed fo yto 
ity ut in, when they were diſapointed of their paſſage to India 


10- y the monſoons : but now this ſeldom happens, as our 
a- mariners are well acquinted with the winds and ſeaſons in 
ul this part of he world. . ART 2 
it The inhabitants conſiſt of negroes of a large ſtature, with 
in diſagreeable features, and frizzled hair; but thoſe who live 


ey in the middle of the iſland, and are probably the origin 
= inhabitants, are mich fairer, and have features chat ner 
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reſemble thoſe of the Europeans. Theſe are ſolely employed 
in fiſhing, and attending their flocks. On the coaſt are a 

onſiderable number of Arabs, who are maſte.is of the coun» 
try, people of a mixed breed, produced from the Arabs 
and negro women. P 
The people are cloathed with ſtuff made of goats-hair, 
of which they make long gowns, which are faſtned round 
the waiſt with a ſaſh. They have alſo a kind of cloak, 
which they throw about their ſhoulders, and wrap the 


whole body in it. The people in the heart of the iſland. 


have no other cloaths but a piece of cloth or the {kin of 2 
beaſt faſtened round the waiſt. The men wear caps like 
thoſe of the Abyſſinians, and the women go bareheaded. 


- . Their ſood conſiſts of the milk and fleſh of their cattle, 


with dares, rice, and herbs. F 
As to the religion of the peaple, the greateſt part of 


them are Pagans ; but the Arabs, who are the trading part 


of the iſland, are Mahometaas- 
In the xland is but one city, which is alſo called Soco- 
tora, and this is the reſidence of the king; ſome fay there 


are like wise - conſiderable villages inhabited by the Arabs! 


The original natives live in cottages diſperſed over the 
country. | =P FEA | * | we F [ ( 


| ABEX, Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Coons 
try, inhabitants, and principal Towns; with'a conciſe 


Deſcription of the little Kingdom of Dancaii, - | 
AEX, or Habaſh, is only a narrow flip of land which 
extends along the weſtern or African ſhore of the Red Sea, 
and was formerly a part of Upper Ethiopia, though it is at 
preſent ſubject to the Turks, wha ſeized on all its bays and 
ports from Egypt to the ſtreights of Babelmandel, by which 


* 


means the natives of Abyſſinia were excluded from all in- 


tercourſe with the Red Sea. e 
This territory is hot and ſandy, and the air is not only 
ſultry, bur foggy and unwholefame eſpecially after. ſunſet; 
and the country is ſo parched by the tun, that it js almoſt 
barren, and produces few of the neceſſaries of liſe. It has 
however ſome deer, and, alſo ſheep of a prodigious ſize 


4s nne 


with — tails : it is alſo ſaid to abound with a great aum 
ber of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. 
The weſtern part of this tract of land is ſecured "ah 


Jong chain of inacceſſible mountains, which prevent the paſ- 


ſage of any army from Abyſſinia into their country,. there 
being only two narrow paſſes, that of Suakin;and that of 
Arkico ; and even in theſe paſſes the road is ſo rugged and 
difficult, that there is no travelling above five or ſix miles 


a day, and conſequently they may be eaſily defended by = 


handful of troops againſt a numerous arme. 


The inhabitants conſiſt of a mixcure of 2 urks, Er- 


tians, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Caffres. 1 


The principal towns are Su rn er and e or Even 
co, and a number of villages 


fiſhermen, Suaquam is 
built on a ſmall iſland of its own name, ſituated in nine- 
teen degrees forty-five minutes north latitude, and in thirty- 
ſeven —— thirty minutes caſt longitude, and is one of 
the beſt ſea· ports in the Red Sea; the entrance into the 
harbour is by a narrow ſtreight that reaches into a lake, in 


the midſt of which is the iſland on uhich the town is built. 


All rhe houſes are of ſtone and mortar, and here reſides a 
Turkiſh govergor under the baſha of Cairo. This in oy 
A inhabited by Turks and Arabs. _ 

Arkico, or Ercoco, is ſituated in ſixteen degrees. fve 
minutes north latitude, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and is 
defended by a caltle; but is nan and. N "_ nor 
populous. 

To the fouth of Aber are ſeveral Neun king 
worthy of notice: one of the prineipal of th 


oms ſaree 
is Dancali, 


or Dancaly, which extends beyond the Streights of 'Babel- - 
mandel. The ſoil is for the moſt part dry, ſandy; and bar- 
ren; for the whole country labours under a great ſcarcity 


of water, and that which they have is very brackiſh, The 
land produces little befides fome hardy vegetables that 


ſerve to feed the goats, which are in a manner the only qua- 


drupeds in the country. It has ſome good ports on the Red 
Sea, the principal of which is Baliur: and having ſome 


falt-mines, the produce of them is ſent into other countries, 
and in returis they receive the neceſſaries of life; Its king; 
tho' a Mahometan, is ſaid to be the * to the emperoc 
of Abyſſinia. 
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BABART, a country in Africa, 2600 ales in WEL and At 
700 in breadth, its chief city Fezz: and contains about N vc 
IT 300,000 inhabitants, 60 weſt longitude; 30. 40. North 
latitude, 1080 miles ſouth from London. It contains the 
countries of Morocco. Fez, Taſilet, Algiers, Tunis; 
Tripoly; e to e cg nh ee anda 
few chaſt N * 2 e 41 4 8 


1857 dis cesar was by turns | poſſeſſed, by fog A 
<6 ians, Romans, Greeks, Saracens, Vandals, Arabs, Moors 
and Turks; beſides the various attempts made by the Spa- 
| niards, ortogvele, and the European nations who have {el 
med ſeitiements in ſome; parts of this coaſt, which ſtretches If the 
from eaſt to weſt near two thouſand / miles in length, and Il ing 
in ſome places ſeven hundred and fiſty in breadth. It was by 
known to the antients by the name of De Numi⸗ eat 
dia, Africa proper, and Lybia; and is che þefl.countryan M 
all Africa, except Egypr en 20000% Abou the Cape an 
of Good H OP. a 35 . esel that 4 ap 

Barbary. begins on the. weſt at Mount Allas, extend] g j 
north-eaſt along the caaſt of the Atlantic Ocean to Cape ¶ Se 
Spartel, and — bending caſtward, forms the ſouth coaſt af Wl the 
the Streights of Gibraltar, and afterwards the ſouth coat A 
of the Miditerranean as far as the city of Alexandria, Which rai 
is the weſtern boundary of Egypt, where that country joins Wl pe 
to Barbary, Bath coaſts, whether that waſhed by the At: . 
lantic Ocean, or by the Mediterranean, are extremely fer- laſ 
tile in corn and paſtures 3 the ſorme being watered by 


many large and ſma}l rivers, which fw: from Mount Ar- gr 
las, and diſcharge themſelves into the 2 while the Y co 
ther extends all along the declivity of | a vaſt — ea 
| mountains, ſome of them of a conſiderable height, and m_ nu 
in depth above forty leagues into the inland country; all or 

of then. watered by a multitude of rivers, which, after a 2 
Jong courſe, and various windings, through! a vali variety M 
of pleaſant and fertile vallies, leharge damen in | 
the'Mediterranean, - th 
| The climate of this extend country. is, — ring a gre - 
th 


part of the year, neither extremly hot nor very cold 


are, however, * qustities ot ſnow in en Een 
| . 16 4. 1 


* 


A FR Ie, , 
Atlas and ſome other of the mountains have their tops co- | 
vered with ie alliche year round I 

Winter begins here about the middle of October, when 
the weather is r very ſharp. The rains uſually 


begin about the end of the month, and laſt till the end of 
January, and ſometimes longer; but how ſevere ſoever the 
weather may be in the morning, the afternoons are com- 
monly warm enough to diſpenſe with a fire. In Febuary the 
air becomes milder, and the-weather uſually changes three 
or four times in a day. | RS 50 
During the ſpring, which begins about the end of Feb- 
ruary, the weather is for the niolt part ſerene except from 
the latter end of April to that of May, when kind refreſh- 
ing ſhowers begin to fall in great plenty, which, warmed 
by the moderate rays of the fun, bring the produce of the 
earth to a gradual maturity; ſo that by the latter end of 
May, ripe hgs,and cherrys are gathered in Tunis, Algiers, 
and ſome parts of Morocco. By the middle of July their 
apples, pears, and plums, are in full maturity, and grapes, 
with all the latter fruits, are gathered by the latter end of 
September. Theſe are more or leſs plentiful, according to 
the quantity of rain that has fallen from the cwenty-fifth of 
April to the twenty- fifth of May; on which account this 
rain is ſtiled naiſan, or water ſent from heaven; and the 
people ſave a quantity of it in veſſels for uſe. - 5 
Their ſummer begins on the e May, and 
laſts till the twenty“ſixth of Auguſt; during which the 
heat is ſo exceſſive as to be dangerous, eſpecially if they have 
great rains in June and July, when the atmoſphere be- 
comes ſo hot as to Cauſe malignant fevers, and other diſ- 
eaſes of the peſtilential kind, which carry off a prodigious 
number of people for want of proper caution in preventing, 
or ſufficient {kill in curing of them. This is chiefly owing to 
a religious prejudice deeply rooted in the mind of every 
Mahometan, who imagines that all ſuch ſublunary diſaſters 
are pre-ordered by an unerring and unalterable decree of 
the Divine Providence; ſo that every precaution uſed ei- 
ther to prevent or avoid, and every remedy uſed againſt 
them, are not only thought fruitleſs, but impious. This 
notion has, however, been in ſome meaſure exploded among. 
the more ſenſible part of the inhabitants of the coalt, by 
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their frequent commerce with the Chriſtains; but the reſt 
ſtill eſteem it the greateſt impiety to go a ſtep out of their 


way to avoid the plague, or to ſue any remedy againſt it. 


Autumn begins on the twenty-ſeventh of Avguſt, when 
« ſenſible diminution of the heat begins to be felt. Winter 
begins on the ſeventeenth of November, and ends on the 
ſixteenth of February when the people begin to plow and 
ſow their low lands; but that work is performed on the 
high lands and mountainous parts à month fooner, They 
ſuppoſe the year to have forty days of exceſſive hot wea- 
ther, and as many of exceſſive cold: the former begins 2. 
bout the twelfth of June, and the latter about the twelfth 
of December. At the two equinoxes they regulate all af- 
fairs relating to agriculture and navigation, and have many 
perſons among them who are very expert in directing and 
eſtabliſhing ſettled rules for both, though they can neither 
write nor read, (( 
The natives of Barbary mention three winds which are 
dangerous and detrimental to them: theſe are the! caſt 
ſouth- eaſt, and ſouth ; and all of them are moſt prejudicial 
in the months of May and June, in which they ſeldom fail 
of blaſting a great deal of fruit, and burning up the grain, 
to which the. fogs and miſts that uſually reign at thoſe 
times greatly contribute, During the latter end of autumn, 
the whole winter, and the beginhing of ſpring, they are 
much expoſed to violent rains, ſhow, hail, thunder, and 
ligtning. Thoſe who inhabit the high lands, eſpecially . 
long the ridge of mountains of the great Atlas, reckon but 
two ſeaſons in the year, winter and ſummer, the former of 
which laſts from October to April, during whiich ſuch 
quantities of ſnow fall in the night, that they are frequent- 

1y obliged in the morning to remove it with ſhovels from 
the doors. During their ſummer, which laſts from Aptil 
to September, the vallies are exceſſive pleaſant; but the 
higher grounds more temperate and agreeable, and the 
tops of the mountains are not warm enough to melt awaj 
the winter ſnow. 55 YT 
' Barbary produces ſeveral kinds of grain, beſides all that 
are found in Europe, except oats, particularly rice, a whute 
ſort of millet, and ſeveral forts of pulſe unknown in Eng- 
land. The Moors and Arabs ſtill follow the primitive cut- 
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toms obſerved in the Eaſt of treading out their corp, after 
er which it is only winowed by throwing it into the wind 
heir 1 "the z 15 . 1 7 4 uy $; | 1 I OS © 
Dr. Shay obſerves, that in Barbary all kinds of provifi- 
i ons are extremly cheap; and that you may purchaſe a 
r SIE] | ; | th 11 3 
1 large piece of bread, abundle of turnips, or a ſmall baſket 
of fruit for the fix hundredth and ninty-ſixth part of a dol- 
p lar of three ſhillings and ſix- pence ſterling. Fowls are fre- —4 
the 1 | A © | 1 A 4 * 
; uently bought for three half-pence à piece, a ſheep for 
„three ſhillings and ſix-pence, and a cow and calf for a 
"WU guinea. One year with another the people can purchaſe, a 
Fr buſhel of the beſt wheat for fifreen or Frier The 
if. inhabitants of theſe countries, as well as the Ea ern nations 
in general, are great eaters of bread, and three perſons in 
na WW four live entirely upon it, or upon ſuch food as is made of 
bs  ; wheat and, backey Four. . EE ora. 
All the fruits in Europe, beſides theſe found in Egypt, 
| are produced here, except the hazel- nut, the filbert, the 
gooſberty, and current tree. Their gardens are, however, 
laid without the leaft method and deſign, and are a con- 
fuſed intermixture of trees with beds of turnips, cabbages, 
beans, and ſometimes wheat and barley diſperſed amon 
them. Parterres and fine walks would be conſidered as the 
loſs of ſo much ſoil and labour, and new improvements 
regarded as ſo many deviations from the practice of their 
anceſtors, which they think they ought to follow with the 
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utmoſt reverence. 3 COPS 0 
he beaſts of burthen in this extenſive country are, ca- 
mels, a few dromedaries; horſes, which are ſaid to have Jate- 
ly much degenerated, aſſes, mules, and a, creature called 
the kumrah, which, Dr. Shaw fays, is a little ſerviceable 
beaſt of burthen, got between an aſs and a cow; it is fingle 
hoofed like the aſs, but in every other reſpect different 
from it; the ſkin being ſleeker, and the tail and head, tho 

without horns, reſembling that of a cow. 
The cows of this country are ſmall, ſlender, and afford 
but little milk. Whence Abdy Baſha, dey of Algiers, and 
all his miniſters, were greatly ſurpriſed, when told by ad- 
miral Cavendiſh, that he had an Hampſhire cow on board 
the Canterbury, then in FE Jug to Algiers, that every day 
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8 a gallon of. milk, which is as much as Half a dozen 
"of the beſt Barbary cows yield in the ſame time ; beſides 
theſe cattle always loſe their calves and their milk together. 
The dairies are. ſupplied by the ſheep and ghats, the 
- cheeſe being chiefly made of their milk. laſtead of rennet, 
they, during the ſummer, make uſe of the flowers of the 
great-headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke, to turn the milk, 
the curds are put into a ſmall baſket of ruſhes or palmetta 
leaves, and — bound and preſſed. Theſe cheeſes 
are generally of the ſhape and ſize of a penny-loaf.. Their 
butter has neither the ſubſtance nor the rich taſte of ours, and 
is only made by puting their cream into goat's- ſkin, which 
being ſuſpended from one fide of the tent to the other, and 
preſſed to and fro, ſoon occaſions the ſeparation of the 
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butter from the whey, © e A 
The ſheep are of tyo kinds: one of them common all 
over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by its havin a large 


broad tail. Thoſe of the other ſpecies are almoſt 8 


tall as our fallow-deer, and, excepting the head, ate 
not much different from them in ſhape; but their fleſh 
is dry, and their fleeces as courſe and hairy as thoſe 
of the goats. It is obſervable, that a gelding among 
the horſes, an ox among the horned cattle, or weather a- 
mong the ſheep, is ſeldom or never known in this country; 
for thoſe males that are more than ſufficient for the preſer- 
vation of the ſpecies, have, when they were about three 
months old, their teſtacles only ſqueeſed, the Mahomerans 
thinking it an act of great creulty to caſtrate any but their 
„ d ere BeL nds 
Of thoſe cattle that are not naturally tame are à kind of 


wild cows, which ate remarkable for having a rounder turn 


of body, a flatter face, with horns bending more towards 
each other than the tame cattle. They are nearly of the 
ſize and colour of the red deer. The young calves of this 
ſpecies quickly grow tame, and herd with other cattle, * 
The lerwee, the: moſt timorous ſpecies of the goat kind, 
is fo. fearful; that when purſued it will precipitate itſelf 
down rocks and precipices. It is of the ſize of a heifer, 
but the body is more rounded, and it has a tuſt of ſhagged 
hair on the neck and knees: it is of the colour of red Er; 
but the horns, which are above a foot long, are wrinkled 
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and turned'back'tike thoſe of the guat. There ave alſo ſe- 
veral ſpecies of the antelope and'deer-kind. 44 35 

Among the raverious beaſts are the lion and the panther, 


and in ſome parts of Barbary the tyger. Some authors pre- 
tend, that the women may without danger be familiar with 
the lion, and that upon taking up a ſtick he will immedi- 


ately fly from the flocks they are attending. This may per- 
haps be the caſe when the lion 18 ſatisated with food; -for 
then they loſe their fierceneſs ſo far that, the Arabs ſay, a 
woman may ſeize their prey, and reſcue it out of their 


Jaws, But it much oftener happens, that, for want of other 


food, they devour women as well as men. They are indeed 


tions taken by the "Arabs in this reſpect, and the barking 
of their dogs all night, thoſe ravenous beaſts frequent 

outbrave theſe terrors, a_— into the midſt of the 
circle incloſed by their rents, bring out a ſheep or a goat 


alive. If theſe revages are repeated, the Arabs, obſerving 
where they enter, dig à pit, and covering it over lightly 


with cedars, or ſmall branches of trees, frequently carch 


them, and feed on their fleſh, which is much eſteemed, it 
having the taſte of veal. „ 


The dubbah is, next to the lion and anther, the fierceſt 


of the wild beafts of Barbary. It is of the fize of à wolf; 
but has a flatter body, and naturally limps.upon its hinder 


right leg; notwithſtanding which, it is tolerably ſwift, lts 
neck is ſo ſtiff, that in looking behind, or ſnatching obli- 
quely at any object, it is obliged to move its whole body, 
It is of a dun or reddiſh buff colour, with ſome tranſverſe 


ſtreaks of a dark brown. It has a mane near a ſpan long, 


and its feet, which are well armed with claws, ſerve to dig 
up the roots of plants, and ſometimes the graves of the 


dead. 


An animal which Dr. Shaw calls ihe faadh has ſpots like 
the leopard, but the ſkin is coarſer and of a deeper colour, 
and the animal is not naturally ſo flerce. The Arabs ima- 


gine that it is begot by a lion and a leopardeſs. 


There are alſo two other animals marked like the leopard, 
but their ſpots are generally of a darker colour, and the fur 


ſofter and ſome what longer. One of the cat kind is about 
a third leſs than a full grown leopard, and may be taken 


for a ſpecies of the lynx. The other has a ſmall pt 
head, with the feet, teeth, and ſome other parts.reſem 
thoſe, of the weaſel. .. The body 1s Hayy ahout a oy | 
and is round and ſlender, with a regular ſucceſſion of blac 
and white ringlets upon the tall 
Both the jackall, and an animal called the black - eated 
cat, are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and are 
thence called the loin's provider, ahough it may he mu 
queſtioned whether any ſuch friendly intercourſe. ſubſiſls 
between animals ſo different in their natures, Indeed in the 
night-time theſe, with other beaſts, prowl about in ſearch 
pf prey, and have often been ſeen in the morning devour- 
ing ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have fed up 
the night before. This and the promiſcuous noiſe made 
the jackall and the lion, are ſaid to be the only circum- 
ſtances in favour of this opininon. The lion is ſuppoſed, to 
feed chiefly on the wild boar, who ſametimes defends in 
ſelf with ſuch courage, that the carcaſſes of both have, en 


found dead, lying together, covered with blood, and drea - 
z nun i npnts nf Mc oh, 15 hot at 
+. Barbary alſo produces bears, porcupines, foxes, . apes, 
hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, and moles; with comeleons, 
and ſeveral kinds of lizards. -. 4.4 
The molt remarkable of the ſerpent kind is the thaj- 
banne, ſome of which are ſaid to be three or four yards long, 
and the people make purſes of their ſkins, ie 1s 
about fificen inches long, lender, and remar;able'far dart- 
ing along with great ſwiftneſs; but ths mp ee gf 
this tribe is the leffah, which appears to be the burnin 
dipſas of the antients, and ſeldom exegeds a e | 
Among the birds are the rhaad, which is of two { ecies 
the ſmaller is of the ſize of e but the Ja- 
ger is almoſt as big as a capon, and differs from the leſſer 
In having a black head with a tuft of dark blue feathers 
immediately below it. The belly of both are white, the 
back and wings are of a buff colour, ſpotted with brown, 
but the tail is lighter, and marked all along w. th black a 


. ͤ mma otioe. woe 
The kitawiah frequents the moſt barren, as the rhaad | 


does the moit fertile parts of theſe countries. In its ſhape 
and ſize it xeſembles a dove, and has ſhort feathered fect; 
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bur the. body is of a livid colour, ; with black ; the 
belly is blackiſh, ind upon the throat is a creſcent of a 
beautiful yellow. The tip of each feather of the tail has a 


white ſpot, and the middle one is long and pointed. The 
_ fleſh of both this bird and the rhaad has an agreeable taſte, 
and is eaſy of digeſtion. ' TORR FS A Ay DOS - 


The ſhagaray is of the ſize and ſhape of the jay, but has 
a ſmaller bill, and ſhorter legs. The body is browniſh, the 
head, neck, and belly, of a light green, and on the wings 
and tail are rings of a deep blu. „ 
The houbaara' is as large as a capon, and of a light dun 
colour, marked all over with ſtreaks of brown. The wings 
are black, with a white ſpot in the middle, and the feathers 
of the neck are remarkable for their length, and for being 


erected when it is attacked or provoked ; the bill is flat 


like the ſtartlings, and near an inch and a half long. There 
are alſo partridges, quails, and ſeveral other wild birds. 
Among the birds of prey are eagles; and ſeveral kinds of 


| hawks, With reſpect to the ſmaller birds, the green thruſh 


is not inferior to the American birds in the richneſs ot its 
plumage : the head, neck, and back, are of a light green, 
the breaſt white and ſpotted, the wings of a lark colour, 


the rump of a beautiful yellow, and extremities of the wings 


and tail are alſo tipt with yellow. This bird only appears 
in the ſummer mots. 
Among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the capſa ſpar- 


row, which is of the ſize of a common houſe-ſporrow ; ĩt is 


of a lark colour, but the breaſt, which is ſome what lighter, 
ſhines like that of a pigeon. This bird is remarkable for 


the ſweetneſs of his nore, which infinitely exceeds that of 


the Canary bird or nightingale, but js of ſo delicate a na- 


ture as immediately to languiſh and pine away an its be- 


ing removed into a different climate. Here are allo ſeveral 
kinds of water fowl, beſides thoſe known 1n England. 

The flying inſects are very numerous; among theſe is a 
curious ſpecies of the butterfly, which is near four inches 
from the tip of one wing to that of the other, and beauti- 


| fully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow, except the edges of 


the lower wings, which being indented, and ending in a 
narrow ſtrip, or lappet, an inch in length, are elegantly bor- 
dered with yellow, and near the tail is a ſpot of carnation, 
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1 rance, ſuperſtition, and lewdneſs, many of them of the maſt 


one can har 


it under ground, ot ſtowing in caverns: whence, t ex 


* This country is Thiefly 1 in abited by three, different: ttz; 
_ of people ; the Moors, who are the originat inhabitants, 
the Arabs, who had over · run 8 ; and the deſcen- 
dents of the Turks, who made themſelves maſters of ſome 
of the beſt provinces, and rendered the kingdoms of; hogs: 
giers, Tunis, and T ripoly, tributary to 828 
variety of foreign nations, as Chriſtians, Jews, and e 
and an innumerable multitude of renegadoes, who, to fred 
themſelves from ſlavery, or from: avaricious views, have ces 
nounced their faith. of 

The greateſt part of the Moors. are involved in. igno⸗ 


unnatural kind; and are ſaid to be treacherops, fraus 
dulent, and deceitful, Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, the 
cruel oppreſſions they ſuffer under their tyrannical governs 
ments have: im contributed to their degeneracy. ; am 

ly imagine a more object and miſerable cane 
dition than theirs ſeems to, be, when it is conſidered thay 
they are cruſhed an the one hand by a heavy, load of tages 
and treated with the utmoſt cruclty by their Seer 
and on the orher expoſed to the inroads of the Ar 
ſtrip them of the ſmall pittance t are able to 14755 3 
whence they dare not provide more than is barely ſuſficicti 
to ſerve them the year round, leſt their plenty ſhouid in 
duce thoſe frebooters to viſit them the oftener, or theif 
Moor ſh landlords to raiſe their rents, Hence if, from ag?! 
 unexpetted good crop, they obtain more corn than they: 
want, they take the utmoſt pains to conceal it, by burying 


in no leſs danger of being | aſtinadoed,: and even-tortured? 
by. both, to oblige them to diſcover it, Thus, to avoid thi 
ciel oppreſſions of the one, and the inſults and ravages 7 
the other, they are contented to 3 their cy and 
ſafety X the moſt that: Feu. 8 = 
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